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FOREWORD 


Tirukkural has been acclaimed as one of the finest products 
of Indian culture. Many savants have found it to be an eternal 
source of inspiration that springs from the perennial philosophy 
of human thought. 


This masterpiece of Tamil literature is yet a fertile field 
for scholars to explore and exhibit the lofty wisdom of the 
Tamils to the world. 


Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai, the eminent Tamil scholar, who 
devoted his life and energy for bringing home to the common 
man the beauty and nuances of Tamil language and literature, 
donated in 1955 a sum of Rs. 25,000/- to the Madras University 
for instituting an endowment in the name of his revered 
mother. This endowment is known as ‘ Thirumati Sornammal 
Endowment ’. 


Under the auspices of this endowment, lectures are to be 
delivered annually by erudite scholars in Tamil. The donor’s 
wish was that the lectures should be on Tirukkural, at least for 
the first ten years. 


So far eleven scholars have delivered these special lectures 
on Tirukkural under the auspices of this endowment. 


Among them, the first lecture on the ‘ Age of Tiruvalluvar ’ 
was delivered by Thiru S. Natesa Pillai, late lamented scholar 
and statesman of Ceylon. But it is very unfortunate that 
this valuable script of his lecture is not available to us. There- 
fore, the subsequent nine lectures are published in this volume. 
The eleventh lecture was delivered in Tamil and is being issued 
as a separate volume. 


vi 

The learned lecturers who have delivered these lectures 
are the acknowledged authorities in their fields. Therefore, these 
lectures which are the results of their deep reflections and long 
experience, will certainly be useful for all who are interested 
in the study of Tamil language and culture. Therefore, I am very 
happy to have been instrumental for the publication of these 
lectures in this form. 


It will also be appropriate for me to mention here that the 
endowment instituted by the great philanthropic Tamil scholar 
Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai, more than a decade ahead of the second 
International Tamil Conference held at Madras found its proper 
sequel in the institution of three University Centres in Tamil 
Nadu for Tirukkural Study, by the enlightened efforts of our 
late lamented Dr. C. N. Annadurai, one of the great architects of 
mordern Tamil, who was than the Chief Minister of Tamil Nadu. 


I hope and trust the inspiration that the readers get by a 
study of these lectures and allied research works on Tirukkural 
will help to make the world a better place to live in. 


N. D. SUNDARAVADIVELU, 
25th May, 1971. Vice-Chancellor. 
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ASPECTS OF TAMIL HUMANISM 


BY 


XAVIER S. THANI NAYAGAM, .a., M.vit., (Annamalai) 
Ph.D., (Lond.) D.D. (Rome) 
Lecturer in Education, University of Ceylon 


The ancient literature in Tamil provides useful data for an 
enquiry into the origins and into the sociological development of 
education within a culture complex. It is a very valuable corpus 
for the study of Ancient India, because unlike the ancient Sans- 
krit and Pali literatures which are predominantly priestly and 
monastic literatures, the ancient Tamil literature is predominantly 
secular. Its value to the understanding of the non-Aryan life of 
Ancient India is all the more enhanced, since none of the other 
languages of Southern India and Ceylon have literatures <. ‘ant 
which or so ancient or so independent of Aryan influences. 


The themes and situations of this ancient literature were 
determined by a ‘society which did not then accept any caste 
determinism and rigidity, and which opened learning and per- 
fectibility to both men and women and to all occupational groups. 
There is, in this literature,a strong belief in human powers and an 
integration and affirmation of life in its humanistic and social 
aspects, without any desire as yet, in the earlier phases, to end 
birth, to renounce life, or to obtain birth through mental powers 
and through elaborate Vedic sacrifices (1). 


As Swami Vipulananda says: “This earliest epoch in the 
civilisation of the Tamils is the age in which heroism was exalted 
to the position of a religion. The acquisition of fame was held up 
as the motive for virtuous action and the performance of 
strenuous deeds of valour ” (2). 


It is perhaps more convincing. to quote a foreign scholar 
familiar with Indian literatures regarding the special character- 
istics and beauty of Ancient Tamil literature, 


Pierre Meile says: “Le signe le plus evident de cette origi- 
nalité est que la portion authentiquement ancienne consiste en 
une poésie strictement laique: pour une fois, dan toute la 
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litterature de I’Indé, le problems religieux est a peu prés 
absent; pas d’hymnes liturgiques, pas de lyrisme mystique, 
presque pas de noms de divinités, de rares allusions, 
faites d’un ton détaché, & des sanctuaires ou des idoles; 
et surtout, presque aucune trace d'inquiétude religieuse. L’ambi- 
ance est toute laique la vie d'ici-bas seule importé: amour et 
guerre, épisodes de la vie sentimentale ou féodale célébrés en des 
chansons bréves, beauté de la nature, briéveté de l’existence. La 
mort, considerée dun point de vue puremeut humain, n’est que 
le terme des plaisirs et de la puissance; et c’est pourquoi cette 
ancienne littérature tamoule est la seule, ou presque, dans toute 
l'Inde, qui ait pratique le genre d l’élégie. Il en est de poignantes, 
dans leur profonde humanité, comme celle . Pour une Reine 
defuncte’. Par conséquent Arrien dit vrai quand il rapporte, 
d’apres Megasthéne, que linde a des élégies: mais c'est en 
tamoul, et non en sanscrit, qu’elles ont survécu’’. 


“La valeur littéraire de ces poémes est de premier ordre, 
Consis, élégants, sans bavures, presque toujours d’un mouvement 
vif et animés des sentiments trés humains, parfois d’une émotion 
poignante, ils’sont, dans la plenitude du terme, classiques : plus 
sobres et moins rhétoriques que Pindare, qui est le meilleur terme 
de comparaison, ce sont presque les seules productions de l'Inde 
qui, exemptes de précosité, et n’abusant pas de la virtuosité 
iutellectuelle, aient la grace, l’équilibre et la sobriété de Vart 
attique ’’ (3). 


The most evident sign of this originality is that the most 
authentic and ancient portion consists of poetry which is essen- 
tially secular. For once in the literature of India, the religious 
problem is almost absent. There are no liturgical hymaus, no 
mystical lyrics, almost no names of divinities, but just a few 
allusions made in a detached sort of way to sanctuaries and to 
gods, and, above all, no trace of religious restlessness, The 
environment is all secular, and only this life matters—love and war, 
episodes of the emotional life or feudal life sung in short poems, 
the beauty of nature and the brevity of life. Death is considered 
from an earthly point of view and is the final end of power and 
pleasure. Of all Indian literatures, Tamil literature is the 
one which contains elegies. There are elegies most touchin 
their expressions, as the one upon a dead queen. 


only 
§ in 
Arrien is right 
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in saying after Megasthenes, that India does have elegies, but it 
is in Tamil, and not in Sanskrit, that they have survived. 


“The literary qualities of these poems are of the highest 
order. Short, elegant and unexaggerated, almost always lively 
and animated with very human feelings, sometimes of most 
poignant emotion, they are classics in the fullest sense; more 
sober and less rhetorical than Pindar who is the best term of 
comparison. These are the only literary productions of India 
which are free of conceits, and which, without abusing intellec- 
tual virtuosity, have the grace, the balance and the sobriety of 
Attic art.” ; 


A discussion on the chronology of this ancient poetry would 
be long and involved, because when it comes to precise dating of 
particular poems of the anthologies on the basis of the contempo- 
raneity of the poets and their respective patrons, or on a strati- 
fication on the basis of language and grammar, the student is 
faced with some intransigent, and in the present state of available 
evidence, insoluble problems. But the attempts at a chronological 
and ideological stratification based on language, grammar and 
ideological content, are making the panorama of Ancient Tamil life 
and institutions clearer and clearer and reducing the obscurity 
which hangs over the centuries represented by this literature. For 
the purpose of the growth and development of educational and 
humanistic ideas we shall examine them on the traditional and 
accepted chronology that they represent Tamil society prior to 
200 A.D. 


Two pioneers in the field of stratification have contributed to 
a clearer understanding of the development of Ancient Tamil 
poetry. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar established in an admirable mono- 
graph entitled Pre-Aryan Tamil Culture (1925) the non- 
Aryan and pre-Aryan origin of aspects of Tamil Culture and 
Tamil institutions from a study of the words in ancient Tamil 
which are of non-Sanskrit origin. Another of his works entitled 
History of the Tamils from the earliest times to 600 A.D. (1929) 
contains chapters in which, with remarkable skill and insight, he 
has traced the evolution of the conventions of Tamil love poetry, 
and thus illustrated a development of Tamil society from a tribal, 
primitive stage to that of full social development and city life and 
stable kingdoms. 
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K. N. Sivaraja Pillai was a pioneer in the study of the more 
ancient verbal terminations, from the use of which he demonstrated 
the relative antiquity of certain poems. He appears to have 
realised the insufficiency of arguing antiquity only from linguistic 
structure and semantic changes, and hence in a noteworthy con- 
tribution to Tamil studies, A Chronology of the Ancient Tamils (1932), 
attempted to show a chronological sequence in the anthologies, 
founded on the chief. dominant ideas and motifs which appeared 
to mark the stages of the development of Tamil thought. He 
sought to have his theory conformed by an appeal to the general 
laws formulated by the Evolutionist school of anthropologists and 
sociologists, then in vogue. He divides early Tamil literature 
(200 B.C. to 700 A.D.) into three strata, the Naturalistic, the 
Ethical and the Religious, and contends that by and large the 
earliest poems deal with man, ‘“‘ his physical wants and sensuous 
enjoyments.” This anthropccentric Naturalistic period was fol- 
lowed by an “ Ethical period ” in which the poets “grappled with 
questions of conduct and character arising from the various 
complex relations of life in society and appear generally preoccu- 
pied with the evolution of a code of morals and polity to form the 
basis of an ordered social life”. The predominant influence of 
this Ethical period he attributed to the Buddhists and Jains. The 
third stage of the evolution, according to Sivaraja Pillai, was the 
Religious period which was brought about by the Pallavas and the 
Saivaite and Vaishnavite hymnists. (3) 


The books of P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar and K. N. Sivaraja Pillai, 
in spite of their defects, are some of the most outstanding contri- 
butions to Tamil research in the first half of the present century. 
The present speaker by examining the same bulk of literature from 
an educational point of view, has been able to trace out the deve- 
lopment of an ideological content, which is of interest to Tamil 
studies as well as to the general development of educational ideas 
and institutions in ancient societies. The results of this study 
seem to confirm the sociology of change and progress as outlined 
in the theories of linear development of society. (4) 


From the Ancient Tamil literary sources, it has been possible 
to trace a sociology of educational technique and thought from a 
“primitive” epoch of shamanism to the religious and philosophical 
epoch of the Manimékalai (200 A.D.). These typological strata do 
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not necessarily imply a chronological development. It may well 
be that some of the poems which represent a simpler stage of clan 
culture are poems which were composed in more remote areas and 
among conservative clans, at the same time the poems revealing a 
more complex type of city culture were composed in the cities. 
The main lines of development of Tamil educational techniques 
and ideas seem also to correspond to the main lines of development 
in other ancient cultures, as those of Northern India and the Greek 
and Celtic words, to take but a few comparable societies, and as 
in those countries illustrate the thesis that a given type of society 
evolves a pattern of informal or formal education in response to 
the social and economic needs and cultural values obtaining in 
that particular type of society. 


Though the anthologies reflect eminently a bardic and pane- 
gyric age, and the longer poems, the Sw#appatikaram and the 
Manimékalai reflect a didactic, religious and philosophic age, all 
these works contain “survivals” or “retentions” of previous epochs 
of development and offer much material of value to the social 
anthropologist and the study of early education. In this feature, 
they resemble other classical literatures which contain earlier 
traditions, myths and ages of oral compositions embedded in them. 
The Sanskrit and Greek Literature are particularly wealthy in 
this regard, as an examination of the Rig-Veda, the Atharva-Veda 
and Homer or Aeschylus abundantly demonstrate. 


The study of “Primitive” and ‘“‘non-literate” cultures demon- 
strate that parents shamans, tribal chiefs, bards and minstrels 
are the educators of such societies, and that education in these 
societies becomes more formalised with the restriction and parti- 
cularisation of functions as a result of functional differentiation, 
Tutorial guidance of the young in early societies, says Malinowski, 
is twofold, viz. an apprenticeship which trains the student to fulfil 
the technological and economic needs of his society, and that is 
the training given him in the practice of a particular occupation 
or craft (hunting, fishing, herding), and the other which trains him 
in the intangibles of his society, the spiritual and moral values of 
his society, a training which is intrinsically related to mastery of 
language. Craft and literature are the two main divisions of 
educational processes in early societies, and because of the rarer 
powers necessary for the academic aspect of early education 
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(greater intelligence, memory, psychical dispositions), it is parti- 
cularly the literary aspect which has been most identified with the 
educative process. In fact, the early specialised educators are 
precisely those responsible also for literary origins and develop- 
ment. (5) 


The family is the first and original source of education and as 
such is a universal constant in education. Side by side with the 
family is found another educational constant or intermediary, the 
representative of hidden powers, the priest, the priestess, the 
shaman or the medicine-man (gasaacr, HEVD DEF, ssajs7) and 
from this double source, parent and shaman, seem to proceed the 
educators of more complex societies. At an initial stage, the 
parent was the first educator and combined in him both parent- 
hood and religious power. But with the increase of individual 
and social needs he abandoned his religious functions to a specia- 
lised person, the shaman, better equipped than himself by natural 
endowment for the functions of religious ritual. The shaman with 
his rites and magical song and ritual dance, necessary concomitants 
for entry into communion with the occult, became the vehicle of 
prophecy and the source of mantic poetry, the earliest traceable 
oral literature and record of traditions of a people. It is in these 
priestly functions that one must find the origins ot the Vedic 
mantra, the Greek molpe and the Tamil ahaval. The sacrificial 
use of liquor, the juice of the soma or of the grape or of the 
palmyrah palm, or fermented honey, provided the material exci- 
tants for a mystical exhilaration. The shaman in time became the 
repository of power and wisdom. (6) 


While the shaman affirms the powers of the occult, it is but 
natural that a society dependent for its primary needs on physical 
strength and power, should also affirm its reliance on the powers 
of man and glorify the strength and vigour which makes him 
modify his environment or master it. This eulogistic anthropo- 
centric function is performed by the bard and the minstrel. The 
person who is intermediary with the occult does not share to the 
full the life of the world about him. He is a separate being 
segregaius a populo, but the bard is one of the people, a witness 
to the display of physical prowess in tribal feud and war, and he 
sings of arms and men. The bard is nevertheless part of the com- 
mon people, and therefore in a more complex society his more 
literary function are taken over by the poet, a singer who hag 
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given up the musical instrument of the bard and moves in a higher 
plane of philosophic truth and morals than the bard himself. It 
is the poet who paves the way for the philosopher and the philo- 
sophic religious teacher. 


The religious and spiritual functions of the shaman too 
undergo a differentiation as society increases in numbers and cul- 
‘tural complexity. From the shaman seem to develop the priest 
and the ascetic, both types of intelligentsia in society and both 
closely associated in societies with mental powers, literary skills 
and educational functions. The word “ shaman ” itself seems to 
be closely associated with the word ‘‘samana” (Sk. sramana), and 
the word “tapas” (penance, asceticism, originally “heat’’) appears 
to point to original shamanistic fire-rites. (7) 


This development may be generally traced in the origins and 
growth of most of the classical literatures by examining their 
caltural ‘‘survivals’’ or “retentions.” There is all over the 
ancient world the phenomenon of single persons being invested 
with multiple functions in an early stage of society, and as social 
development becomes more complex, there is the fact of a distri- 
bution of functions. Thus in an early ancient society, whether 
Indo-Aryan or Greek or Celtic or Tamil, priesthood, prophecy, 
poetry, philosophy and teaching are seen to reside in one and the 
same individual. Even today among the Tartars and other 
Siberian peoples, the shamans and bakshas are described as 
“singers, poets, musicians, diviners and doctors, the guardians of 
popular religious traditions and the preservers of ancient legend’’.(8) 


The functional differentiation of educators stemming from an 


original unitary type may be illustrated by a diagram :— 


Diagram to illustrate Ancient Educator Typology 
SHAMAN 
| 


| | 
SHAMAN BARD 
S ere o 
| | | 
SHAMAN PRIEST BARD POET 
ew | 


| Fy 
SHAMAN ASCETIC PRIEST BARD POET PHILOSO- 
PHER 
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THE SHAMANS 


Though the earliest Tamil poetical anthologies reflect a pre- 
dominantly bardic and poetic age of educators, they contain 
traces of shamanistic functions, which because of the reasons 
arguing their antiquity, are to be considered survivals and reten- 
tions of still earlier stages of culture. 


These early primitive societies, which are suggested more than 
described, seem to have been of the food-gathering type, in which 
populations were sparse, social classes were unknown, mates were 
selected by freedom of choice within the regional clan, government 
was under local chiefs, and social life was imbued with a keen 
sense of kinship and community. The family appears to be 
supreme in the enculturation of the group, but the more spiritual 
elements of the culture are already entrusted to the shaman. Since 
the societies are animistic in their beliefs attributing hidden beings 
as indwelling in the hills, in groves and trees, the shaman is con- 
sidered to possess special magical powers through which he 
appeases harmful spirits(9). The priests and priestesses related to 
the cults of Murugan and Korravai are considered to be intermi- 
diaries whose religious rites obtain the prevention and cure of 
illness and calamities said to have been caused by them. In order 
to appease the god, the Murugan priest or. priestess is invited to 
offer the sacrifice of the blood of rams, roasted rice grains and red 
flowers, to the accompaniment of a vigorous and frenzied ritual 
ballet— Gawr gv, (10) The priest (or priestess) generally entered 
into a trance and sangas he danced in the open space of the 
village common or before the temple of Murugan. The priest 
and priestesses, because of their contacts with the spirit world, 
were also considered to be diviners who could predict the future.(11) 


The shaman whose presence among contemporary societies, as 
in Bali or among the Tartars, is popularly regarded as an unimpor- 
tant piece of curiosity, is the parent from whom are derived both 
the poet and the philosopher. Often music, dance and literature 
begin with him. The earliest cave-paintings and figurines in pre- 
historic societies like Altamira and Lascaux are also to be 
attributed to priest-magic, and hence the role of shamanism as the 
source and origin of different branches of cultural development 
seems to have been satisfactorily proved. (12) 
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To an ancient and ‘simple’ society, education consisted in 
procuring economic wealth sufficient for basic needs and in avert- 
ing illness and other calamities. While elders of the tribe saw 
to the transmission and efficiency of the group’s occupation, the 
shaman not only averted illnesses but was trusted to procure 
economic wealth by recourse to his supra-human powers. Thus 
when the fisherfolk found their net did not provide sufficient 
reward for their toils, the shaman planted in the sand the horn of 
a shark, the most feared denizen of the seas, and danced his ritual 
dances together with the people for prosperity. When there were 
portends of impending disaster to the flocks, the shepherds and 
shepherdesses danced to the god of the flocks with one of them 
impersonating the god so that he might avert the calamity ; when 
marauding tribes found their cattle-wealth diminishing, they 
danced before their mother-goddess in order to obtain greater 
prosperity for their villages by more abundant plunder.(13) 


Such dances have remained as ‘retentions’ in the ‘epic’ 
Silappathikaram. Of these the most revealing, from a shamanistic 
point of view, is the dance of Salini in the village community 
centre (potiyil, manram) of the Macavar. The significant term 
given the Maravar is a&aCar aat, — the farmers of the bow. 
In the episode Salini, an elderly lady, the priestess of Korravai, 
dances into a trance and makes her mantic declarations. She 
declares that the wealth of the tribe is progressively on the 
decline, that the group has become degenerate. She exhorts 
them to develop a more martial and plundering spirit and make 
their offering to their mother and goddess Korravai. Her 
exhortations are made with a voice of authority, and a people 
used to plunder and cruelty watch her dance and listen to her 
with awe. The episode is aclear illustration of the power and 
direction which the shamanistic priestess gives to the entire 
culture of the tribe, and of her being the repository of the tradi- 
tions and hopes of her people.(14) 


‘Qaia “hy Qnunuodr gap 
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The early sacrificial rituals were attended by solo and choric 
dances, by mantic declarations often made during mimetic ballets, 
in which the dancers felt possessed by the god or goddess, or 
represented and impersonated the god or goddess who was 
worshipped. A highly emotional religious enthusiasm and exhila- 
ration were manifested in these dances which were accompanied 
by songs, the beat of drums and tabors and the ringing of bells. 


The priests and priestesses were also the authentic inter- 
preters of omens. Their songs and sayings were probably the 
earliest poetry and oral literature to which society paid any heed. 
For the origin of Tamil poetry from a mantic stage, there is a 
revealing piece of evidence in the name given to the shaman and 
to the fortune-teller who divined the future from the configuration 
of rice-grains spread on her winnowing-fan. Her appellation was 
‘ahaval mahal’ or ‘the woman who calls,’ and the shaman was 
called ‘ahavalan.’ The word ‘ahaval’ by itself means a call, an 
appellative utterance, and referred in this context to the custom 
of the priestess calling upon the gods and spirits, This usage led 
to the same name ‘ahaval’ being given to the early Tamil poetic 
metre which originally must have been a recitative chant like the 
religious chant of early ritual(15). The essential relation and the 
common origins of poetry and dance and movement is seen in the 
use of the word “foot ’’—.»22—in most languages to denote a 
fundamental unit in prosody. It is even clearer in Tamil because 
of the presence in the Tamil vocabulary of certain primary words 
such aS gone, gov, uriw related to literary origins, which imply 
movement and rhythm. 


The Atharva-veda contains sufficient evidence for the existence 
of shamanism and for the power which the atharvans (magician- 
priests) could have wielded with their spells, incantations and 
magic. The Atharva-veda is indicative of a society and a stage of 
thought more ancient than the one represented by the Rig-Veda 
and is of greater anthropological interest than the Rig-Veda itself. 
The atharvans, corresponding to the ‘magi’ in Persia were the 
earliest shamans and teachers as revealed in Indo-Aryan 
sources (16). The evolution of the Brahministic shaman into the 
Brahmin priest of an elaborate sacrificial ritual and thereby into 
a supreme social determinant in his society is one of the most 
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impressive facts of shamanistic study in the world (17). Shamanism 
affected the growth of religious thought and cosmology even in the 
non-Brahmin philosophical religions of India (18). 


The derivation of bardism from shamanism and the dual role 
of religious priest and secular poet played by the shaman is also 
shown by the name ahavalan and ahavunay given to bards 
and bardesses. They are said to carry a wand made of select 
bamboo with a silver mount and to dance or direct the music and 
dance with this conductor’s baton. They praise the warriors in 
the village community and in the streets and as such they are 
entitled to some of the spoils of war. 


‘Dor Mb Wes WNGAMY YESS 
sono. persar QararQaarib Anp S gw 
gsancr Qupa wra? (19) 


THE BARDS AND MINSTRELS 


The second series of educative impulses in early Tamil society 
is to be seen in the growth of a hereditary class of professional 
singers, dancers, musicians and panegyrists known as /pé@nar 
(urent). The earliest poems concerning this class point to a stage 
of societal evolution in which the regional culture and community 
have broken into many villages with a chief presiding over each 
village, or a super-chief presiding over a number of villages. 


Many of the panegyric or bardic poems are illustrative of a 
society in which warfare of the feud-vendetta type took place. 
In these poems recognition and merit are attached to prowess in 
the chase and in archery, and warriors involved in feud-vendetta 
for the seizure and plunder of cattle and of land are greatly 
eulogized, viz, the chief who leads the foray and distributes the 
spoils with drink, song and dance, the blacksmith who makes the 
weapons Of warfare, the potter who makes the jars for the corpses 
of heroes, the drummer who infuses a martial spirit, the warrior 
who has fallen in battle, and the bard who sings to the accom- 
paniment of his lute heroic and panegyric songs in honour of his 
patron, both on the battlefield and after his victorious return 
home. Occupations held in disrepute in Indo-Aryan society are 
held in esteem within these Tamil groups. 


‘SGL TEET UE Mwe>r slo eer cor 


Diera swag Soy Mw. (20) 
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While the sense of community grew around the leader and 
chief who led the forays, distributed plunder, and entertained 
them lavishly to meat and drink, the bard became the voice of 
the community which expressed in song its past achievements and 
its present ambitions, hopes, fears and sorrows. Some of the best 
Tamil poems in the Purananuru anthology are the elegies mourn- 
ing the death of patron chiefs who had been munificent in their 
gifts and affectionate and ‘paternal’-in their treatment of the 
bards. (21) 


In this ‘heroic’ society each group had to defend itself. 
Each hamlet had its leader who organised its attacs and defencos, 
and had its own troupe of bards and drummers and musicians. 
In times of peace, the bard kept alive the spirit of bravado and 
bravery, and eulogised other qualities always associated with the 
warrior, namely, honour, glory, hospitality and liberality. In the 
grounds where stood the village community centre as well as the 
village shrine, under the shade of the lofty trees or beneath the 
thatched roof, the bare, sometimes alone, oftentimes with his 
troupe, entertained the village folk to song and dance and long 
recitals of the heroic achievements of the clan. The group senti- 
ments were strong in the organisation of village life in the Tamil 
country and the village government was well regulated by custom, 
sanctions and the voice of the elders. In popular esteem, however, 
the bard, the drummer and the herald were of vital importance to 
the community, (22) 


The origin of bardic poetry demonstrates a bifurcation of 
functions which were originally resident in the shaman priest or 
priestess. The word ‘ ahavalan ’ (gsawar) originally meant both 
shaman and bard. Since a martial society tends to centre its 
ideals, thoughts, ambitions and praise around the achievements 
of men themselves and relies on physical strength and bravery, 
exclusively secular persons are needed to make them articulate for 
the clan and tribe. The function of the bard is both to inspire to 
heroism as well as to entertain, and thus for entertainment pur- 
poses he has with him his troupe of men and women and children, 
dancers and musicians. Hence bardism and minstrelsy in the 
Tamil country gradually grew to be the hereditary occupation of 
a Class of people called the panar (uret), 
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This Tamil name for the professional bard is itself derived 
from the word ‘pun’ which stands for instrumental music. 
Instrumental accompaniment in India was an indispensable 
feature of early song and dance as in Greece. The bards in the 
Tamil country were differentiated by the kind of musical instru- 
ment they played, the large lyres or the small lyres; by the 
posture they adopted while singing panegyrics in court, whether 
they were entitled to sit or stand before their patrons ; and by the 
kind of dances they performed.(23) We have no means of asses- 
sing the number of bards or bardic troupes which existed in the 
period, but all evidence points to their having been numerous, 
each village having its own troupe and the larger villages and 
towns several troupes or families. (24) 


Many of these troupes led a wandering life in search of patro- 
nage in various parts of the Tamilcountry. They were of primary 
importance, not only in the development of oral and written lite- 
rature, but also in the growth and popular appreciation of music, 
dance and drama. Princely patronage was the bard’s reward for 
his service to the community. While many of them wandered in 
the Tamil kingdoms and chieftaincies, there were others who 
appear to have been official bards at the courts of chiefs and 
kings. Like all panegyrists they are mostly concerned with 
contemporaries, their patrons, whom they praise or whose 
passing away in the palace or in the foray, they lament. 
Almost their entire literature, even if it was recorded has perished, 
and what remains are probably a few eulogistic and didactic 
poems which were preserved in the courts of the patrons they 
celebrated. It was their oral literature which made further 
literary progress possible. A bard’s compositions are generally 
anonymous; they are not personal or individualistic, but speak for 
the eommunity as a whole. He educates a heroic or epic age by 
holding up for imitation the type of hero who is the ideal for his 
community and his age, and crystallises his ideas even in single 
words which are charged with a dynamic meaning for his 
contemporaries. (25) 


An evolution in the role of the bard is easily traceable in the 
anthologies. He began as an individual necessary, like the drum- 
mer, to stir up the martial spirit of the clan engaged in battle, and 
to sing the praises of the chief and the warriors when after victory 
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they danced and drank and feasted. At a later stage, song and 
dance became choric and musical instruments developed, and thus 
bardic tradition became more organised and resulted in a troupe 
and a hereditary class. 


When at a third stage the poet became the respected 
personality of a more developed and literate society, music and 
poetry, which hitherto were combined, separated to a certain 
extent. The bard and his troupe continued with music, and song 
and dance, but poetry, reflective, didactic, and panegyric of a 
higher order, becomes the property of poets. The Tamil society 
then originated a distinction between the bard (pdnar) and the 
poet (pulavar) as much as the Greeks did between the bard 
(aoidos) and the poet (poietes), and Indo-Aryan society between 
the bard (sūta) and the poet (kavi). 


The bards being panegyrists by profession were extremely 
eloguent persons. When poets gained ascendancy in society and 
the bardic institution degenerated, the bards were used in the 
poems of a subsequent stage of development as conventional pimps 
and as companions to young men in love, obviously because of 
their gifts of persuasive speech. For the same competence in 
language, the bards were conventionally used by chiefs and kings 
to carry messages from the battlefield or battle camp to their 
queens in the palace. A poem in the Kuruntogat anthology 
expresses the marvel of a damsel at the persuasive language of a 
bardic messenger from her lover. She argues how much more 
eloquent would he be in the village assemblies of his home town 
if he could be so eloquent before strangers in a strange place. 
The expression ‘adolescent student’ (ilamanakkan) used in 
this poem is significant as one of the rare examples in the 
anthologies of evidence for formal studentship. 


Arc Was 6 Aer wir E) & & Or 

sm cot war ps GO gsarcrcr OsraGar 

Qrégr asaur CooiQurg 

lar ngb Quaero waar. Kur. 33 


Women constituted an integral part of the bard’s troupe, and 
they were the principal singers and dancers at the performances 
in courts and village community centres in programmes of enter- 
tainment. They do not appear to have been panegyrists directly 
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apostrophising the patrons of the bard. Transmission of the arts 
within the class was easy since entire families, children included, 
went from chief to chief, and kingdom to kingdom entertaining 
the villages on their way and receiving their hospitality. 


The minstrel and bard have been studied by critics and 
historians of literature, but their role as educators deserves 
greater notice in the study of the education of early societies. 


THE POETS 


The role of the poet as educator of groups of disciples as well 
as of the community in general corresponds in the anthologies to 
a society in which kingship prevails, and the chieftaincies and 
clans have been welded into feudal monarchies. Political and 
social life are developed on a larger scale and with a more exten- 
sive and variegated background.. The problems which confront 
the king and his administration as well as society are much more 
complex and include moral and ethical values involving inter- 
action between individuals and groups. The inflow of wealth into 
the capital cities and the sea-ports makes the problem of wealth 
and poverty, of taxation, trade, war, peace and good government, 
subjects or reflection on the part of the poets who have become 
the friends and counsellors of kings. Thus, from the panegyric 
role of the bard, emerges the poet of a complex and wealthy stage 
of society, relinquishing popular entertainment and education to 
the bard, but assuming for himself and developing those aspects 
of formal teaching which were contained among the bard’s func- 
tions. 


The increase of wealth and splendour at the court, the higher 
and more universal values with which the poet deals, his cultural 
activities at courts, his friendship with the royalty of the land, 
and his interventions with kings on behalf of his friends confer on 
the poet an aristocratic standing, even though the poet is almost 
entirely dependent on royal patronage. (26) 


The poems which describe the rule in the Tamil monarchies 
show that kingly society was developed on a money_economy and 
that there was wealth and affluence in the royal ‘household. The 
forest defences, the regular armies and provisions made for the 
elephants, the horses and chariots of wartare, thetdifferent parts 
of a palace and their costly apartments, the gold and silver 
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vessels in which food and drink are served, and the imported 
articles of ornamentation in the royal households are evidence of 
the economic prosperity which marks the poetic stage of culture, 
correlate of an aristocratic tradition of education. The organi- 
sation of clan has given place to the feudal monarchy, and the 
bard's functions in tribal forays are taken over by a formal war- 
drum, enthroned in the palace, the sounding of which summons a 
regular army in the hour of danger. 


More people were released for occupations other than primary 
production, and thus opportunities were created for the introduc- 
tion and development of formal education. Though Tamil society 
continues to cherish the values of a warrior society and even 
voluntary suicide by fasting to death is nndertaken to vindicate a 
point of honour in the same manner as the religious suicide of the 
Jains, there is an insistence on intelleciual perfection and on moral 
enrichment, and an uninhibited development of music and other 
arts in addition to the warrior ethics and arts of the bardic 
period. From the warrior ethics developed gradually more uni- 
versal values. For instance, the Kosar, a fiercè and warlike clan, 
are said to be as true to their word as are their arrows to hit 
their targets. They are people of their word—earm @Quré 
Garer. (27) 


What are the differences in function which appear between 
the categories of bard and of poet? The bard is a peripatetic 
with his troupe and his family whereas the poet journeys alone ; 
the bard and his troupe entertain, act plays, sing, praise and 
dance and use musical accompaniment, whereas the poet instructs 
and counsels as one having authority, scholarship and learning 
with an unaccompanied technique of poesy ; the bard is the voice 
of the community, whereas the poet goes under his own name 
and his poems are mostly personal, expressive of his own relations 
with his patron and his own reflective thoughts; the bard is 
more the entertainer of the people and of the court while the 
poet is found mostly in the court and in gatherings of poets of 
his own standing and learning ; the bards sing panegyrics, martial 
exhortations and heroic verse, while the poet’s preoccupations 
even when praising a king’s valour are with human conduct and 
ethics and morals; the bard may be found in the battlefield 
during this period to exhort the troops to bravery, but the poet 
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has no place in the battlefield, except as a peacemaker or as an 
interested friend. The Tamil names for a bard and his troupe 
were derived from roots which are associated with music, drama 
and dance, while the name for a poet is associated with a word 
which signifies general knowledge, reasoning and learning. (28) 


That the period represented by the anthologies was predomi- 
nantly a poetic stage of culture and education is admirably 
illustrated by comparing it with the subsequent epoch of the 
longer poems, the Silappatikaram - Manimekalaé period when the 
place of the poet has been almost taken by the religious teacher 
and the philosopher. The poet seems to vanish from the fore- 
ground and it is the philosopher who uses the language and the 
conventions of poetry. But during this poetic stage, the number 
of poets and the range of their activities more than amply illust- 
rate the formal function of education which they performed 
among their groups of disciples and the informal education which 
they imparted as the moral guides, informal law- givers and coun- 
sellors of society. 


This development of secular poetic thought was not to 
blessom forth immediately into a full and pure philosophy as it 
did in Greece. The political movements in India and Ceylon and 
international trade were bringing Indian kingdoms and foreign 
countries into very close relationship, and the political and com- 
mercial routes were also the highways along whieh Vedic 
Brahmanism, Jainism, Buddhism and Ajivikism travelled to the 
Tamil kingdoms. The Swappatikaram, Manimékalat and the 
Tivukkural represent an age of philosophic thought, religious and 
secular, and of inter-cultural contacts and inter-cultural conflicts, 


THE PHILOSOPHERS 


The transition from the period in which the poet is the 
- prominent educator of society to the period in which the philo- 
sopher becomes the prominent educator is gradual. It is hardly 
necessary to remind the reader that these stages overlap and are 
named the most prominent and distinctive educator-type of a 
certain period, and that the prominence of one type during a 
specific period does not exclude the functional activites of the 
rest during the same period. The shaman, the bard, the poet and 
the philosopher are always present in society, but the fourth 
a 
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stage of development, brings to the fore the philosopher, both 
religious and secular. (29) 


The bard and much more the poet, by the metaphysical 
abstractions involved in ideals such a puhal, manam (glory, 
honour) and aram (cosmic and moral order, righteousness), by 
constant references to moral and ethical problems of justice and 
honesty, and by exhortations to bravery, kindness and generosity 
have initiated the steps leading to formal philosophy. The intui- 
tive insight of the poet now gives place to the organising wisdom 
of the philosopher, the humanist philosopher who believes in his 
self-sufficiency, and the religious philosopher who elaborates on a 
doctrine he claims to have been revealed, or which has been 
handed down by a tradition to which he gives the reverence that 
another gives to a revelation. For even revelation, which is 
explicit in the shaman and his priestly-prophetic role, undergoes 
a philosophic “processing? and rendering at a certain stage of 
religious development. (30) Poetry itself becomes philosophic 
and philosophy assumes the garb of poetry. 


The social configuration within which the philosopher emerges 
is the City, a harbour-city or a king’s capital. The descriptions 
in the longer poems of the anthologies and in the Stlappattkaram 
and Manimékalai of a chess board development of a city-plan 
and of the quartiéres occupied by various trades and professions, 
the day market-place and the night market-place, the multi- 
lingual residence of foreign merchants, the quays heaped with 
exports and imports stamped with the Customs seal, the multitude 
of ships riding at anchor, the well-lit roads ,at night, the various 
temples, monasteries and preaching rostra of a multi-religious 
population and the assembly halls, are common features of any 
large city in which culture-contacts resulting from a plural society 
occasion the creativity and the stir of the spirit, (31) 


“As in festivals many and diverse groups mingle 
together, so people speaking different tongues who 
have left their own countries live here in harmony.” (32) 


‘Ca gpCa putts agur Qurése p 
er put ep gt OerargOgré arg 
Qor pun Qugdw ups Er G aa gpi 
yYwbOQuut waar swt Set gw p 
Gioné Sou 6 JLD.” 
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The monarch and his subjects are conscious of a ‘sense of 
empire’, sometimes territorial, often commercial, and the new 
exigencies of statecraft and citizenship demand not panegyrics 
with incidental moralising, but specialised treatises on social and 
individual problems cast in the mould of cryptic, condensed verse 
to be easily memorised as in the Tirukkural and thus become 
common property, or personified and hypostatised in the dramatic 
characters of literary and polemical epics like the Stlappatikaram 
and Manimzékalai so as to be presented as types for imitation or 
rejection. 


The culture of the city guarantees the democratisation of 
Education and the Arts and shifts the scene of culture and art 
from the palace to the houses of merchant princes, the temples 
and monasteries and the forum and the market place. It creates 
men of culture and taste even among non-professionals. Kovalan, 
the hero in the Silappatikaram, is a merchant prince, but his 
accomplishments are more than mercantile; he is a composer 
of impromptu lyrics of great beauty and a skilful player on 
the lute who finds music a solace to him at a time of distress. (33) 
Music and dance are no more the exclusive property of the 
bard and his troupe. The entertainment which is at a popular 
level in the village becomes formal and highly technicalised in the 
city. Music and dance are cultivated by professionals and they 
have become subjects of formal scientific study. Matavi, the 
professional danseuse, begins learning her art at the age of five 
under a consummate master skilled in dance and poetry and 
drama. Her first public appearance a seven-year course of 
intense training is on a stage which conforms to long established 
norms, and professional musicians, each a master in his own 
instrument, are the members of her accompanying orchestra. (34) 
Modern scholars are unable to explain the highly technical 
data and musical learning incidentally furnished about Tamil 
dance and music inthe ‘epic-period’. One critic has asserted 
that Equal Temperament, said to be found by Haydn in the 
eighteenth century. was no secret to the Tamil musicians of the 
Silappathikaram epoch. (25) The professional danceuse, who now 
belongs to a courtesan class, and the professional musician 
do not now enjoy a reputation for moral behaviour. (36) 


The democratisation is apparent not only in the Fine Arts 
but even more so in the teaching of religion and philosophy. The 
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different secular and religious philosophies at this epoch appear 
as full and well-developed systems in the local cultural and langu- 
age matrix. The twenty-seventh canto of Manimékalat contains 
an exposition of all the Indian systems of philosophy and religion, 
those originating in the Vedas and those originating outside of 
it. (37) These systems are propagated by philosopher teachers 
not only in esoteric gatherings but also in the market place and 
Hyde Park Corner. (38) Each philosopher school has its own 
banner which it flies above the booth of its representatives. They 
hold disputations in the market place and these disputations, 
expositions and Puranic and bardic recitations are special attrac- 
tions at the time of the great annual festivals. In the Cola 
capital, Puhar, the annual festival in honour of Indra which 
lasted a month was held to be an occasion for such religious and 
philosophical exposition. The herald in Manimékalai who is 
announcing Indra’s festival says: 


“ Let those who teach philosophy, politics. logic and 
religion not leave the city ... ... ee ser ce ses see tee 
Let those well-versed in ethical lore take their place 
under awnings or in canopied halls. Let those well- 
versed in religious lore assemble in the halls of 
learning set apart for discussion.” (39) 


These philosopher-teachers, especially the religious philo- 
sophers, are found visiting important cities of the Tamil country 
like Kanci, Uraiyur, Madurai and Vanci and are also found 
preaching or on pilgrimage outside the Tamil country in oversea 
territory, Aravana Adikal, the Buddhist philosopher, is found at 
Kaverippattinam, Kanci, and Vanci, at Manipallavam and in 
Northern India. Kavunti Adikal, the Jain ascetic, accompanies 
Kovalan and Kannaki from Kaverippattinam to Madurai in 
order to listen to the teachings of the great ascetics. In the 
Jain and the Buddhist Tamil Books, the preachers of the Dharma 
(Dbharma-Caranas) course through the heavens and land on 
earth at will to impart instruction. Manimékalai, the Buddhist 
-heroine, and other preachers are thus granted the boon of space- 
travel and thus they are able to impart their teachings in 
different cities of the Tamil country and in other countries which 
they visit. The Manimzkalai gives grounds to the inference that 
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strong religious contacts were established between Tamil India 
on the one hand and Ceylon, Java and other lands and islands 
bordering the Bay of Bengal, just as the Silappatikaram mentions 
commercial contacts. This inference is confirmed by the simi- 
larity of the cave inscriptions in Ceylon and South India, and by 
the story of the Dhammaruci sect at the Abhayagiri monastery, 
and the relations between the Buddhist monks of the cola 
country and the Buddhist monks of Anuradhapura. It is during 
this epoch that Kaverippattinam, Uraiyiir, Madurai, Kanci and 
Vanci became strong centres of the religions which originated in 
Northern India. Kanci (Conjeevaram) especially, is important 
in the history of the spread of Tamil Buddhism in foreign 
countries. 


While the Silappatikaram and the Manimekalai are essen- 
tially poems with a background of religious philosophies, the 
secular humanism of the poetic period finds its philosophic 
development and expression in the Tzvukkural which may well be 
termed a humanist codex. 
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THE IDEAL OF THE EXPANDING SELF 


A study of the development of the ‘expanding self? within 
the ancient geographical area represented by Tamil culture should 
show us how communities two thousand years ago were prepared 
to look upon their neighbours, their neighbouring villages, their 
neighbouring .kingdoms and upon the world at large. Such an 
enquiry should also reveal to us that the need to open lines of 
communication and bridge distances is not a need which has sud- 
denly grown out of the ‘air age’ or the ‘jet age. When com- 
munications were much slower and there were no international 
and inter-governmental organisations, man still felt the need to 
commune with his fellow-men. Philosophers, religious teachers, 
kings and conquerors, commercial itinerants and professional tra- 
vellers and adventurers have been engaged at all moments of 
human history in bringing men of different countries, races and 
languages together, and we remain amazed how much they, with 
their limited means of transport, were able to achieve. 


Two oft-quoted verses of Tamil poetry induce one to examine 
the development of the expanding self within Tamil Culture. One 
is a line from the Puram poem which outlines a philosophy of 
individual dignity and personal responsibility and which says : 


‘wr gib Gr 

urambo Cahit’ 

To us all countries are one 

And all men are kin. (Puram. 192) 


and the other an incomparable couplet from the Tirukkural 


‘unr gt oo error grrreor Qaar aar 


FTE SIT UE! EW s aur gy?’ (Tk. 397) 


Since all towns and countries are one’s own 
How may one discontinue learning until death? 


The implication of this distich is that since there are so many 
different countries, each with its own language, philosophies, 
culture, religion and literature, and since these various fields of 
learning regarding each country are to be investigated, if each 
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foreign country is to be understood as one understands one’s own 
native country and its cultural heritage, the duration of life is so 
short that one has to continue learning so long as life lasts. 


The semantic significance of uv, nadu, kelir, may have varied 
in different epochs of Tamil history, but the essential expansiveness 
of the above verses and their humanistic significance are only 
equalled by another oft-quoted Latin line from the African 
Terence “Homo sum; nil humani a me alienum puto”. 


The attributes of a mature personality are reduced to three 
by Gordon W. Allport. The first is the avenue of widening 
interests (the expanding self), the second is the avenue of detach- 
ment and insight, according to which the individual sees himself 
as other see him (self-objectification), and the third a unifying 


philosophy of life, which gives life an integrative pattern (self 
unification). 


If a society is to function with energy and success and pro- 
vide maximum happiness to its members, it has to be nourished 
on ideals. It was the fortune of early Tamil society to realise 
that a man or a society without ideals was an empty shell— 
‘utes WaCarar wréens Cure’ (Puram. 69, 5.) 


The expanding self is an attribute of vital importance in the 
development of a mature personality, and a people to whom the 
ideal of the expanding self is continually presented will tend to 
construct a society which is mature in its interests and in its 
activities. The expanding self designates a person who seeks to 
widen his interests outside of himself so that he is not preoccupied 
with himself and forgets the self in seeking what is non.self. He 
cultivates a variety of psychogenic interests ‘‘which concern them- 
selves with ideal objects and values beyond the range of viscero- 
genic desire”.” In order to create such interests and cultivate 
such ideas, he should establish links and common bonds with the 
immediate community in which he lives and with the larger com- 
munity which is the nation, and finally with the world community 
or the countries and peoples outside his own. The expanding self 
enlarges in concentric circles of widening interests, and parodoxi- 
cally ‘self expression’, a frequent and great word in educationa] 
theory, requires the capacity to lose oneself in objectives not 
primarily referred to the self. 
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Altruism may be considered the quality which characterises 
the fullest development of the expanding self, and altruism takes 
time to appear in the history of a people. The solidarity of the 
primitive man is with his tribe and his clan; it is gradually that 
reflection brings on the conviction that all men are his brothers 
and neighbours, and that love takes the primary place in the 
moral life.’ 


The altruistic idea has been stated at various times in various 
cultures. Among Chinese thinkers Lao-tse, born in 604 B.C., and 
Confucius, 551-479 B.C. propounded comparatively early the 
thesis of responsibility towards others. - On the other hand Plato 
and Aristotle and other thinkers of the classic period limited their 
consideration to the Greek freeman. The Dhaymasastras in their 
heyday of formulation excluded those who were not Brahmins by 
birth and those who lived outside the region of spiritual eminence, 
Aryavartha, the boundaries of which were the Himalayas and the 
Vindhyas. But the altruistic idea seems to have developed in 
the Tamil country unimpeded by caste or by religious exclusivism. 
Like Panaetius, the Stoic humanist, the Tamil poets and thinkers 
spoke of the equality of men and the sympathy due to all life as 
truths known by reason. 


The early discovery of this ethic of world and life-affirming 
goodness by Tamil society is impressive. Hence Albert Schweitzer: 


‘With sure strokes the Kural draws the ideal of simple 
ethical humanity. On the most varied questions con- 
cerning the conduct of man to himself and to the 
world its utterances are characterised by nobility and 
good sense. There hardly exists in the literature of the 
world a collection of maxims in which we find such 
lofty wisdom”’.‘ 


The ethic of altruistic love and service, however, occurs much 
earlier than the Tirukkural. 


The earliest persons whom we find responsible for the 
development of the expanding self in the Tamil country are its 
bards and poets. The bards and poets have their own favourite 
chiefs and patrons and in time of feuds and war have their own 
loyalties, but they also travel from chieftain to chieftain, from 
court to court; and from kingdom to kingdom, so that they form 
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both a unifying and expanding cultural agency amidst the political 
divisions of the Tamil country. The bards and poets act also as 
ambassadors to kings and chieftains, bringing greetings, offering 
mediation or recommending treaties and confederations. They 
are highly conscious of the political units of warring chieftaincies 
and rival kingdoms among the Tamils themselves, but they are 
also fierce about the integrity of the Tamil Nadu and the cohesion 
and unity given to the entire people by the Tamil language. It 
is not political institutions common to the Tamil kingdoms or 
common religious beliefs which decide the bond of unity in these 
kingdoms. The bonds of unity are the language and the culture 
of which the bards and the poets are the custodiaus, and these 
define the limits of the territory to which a special loyalty is due, 
the Tamil land, swWys. The Tamil people and their territory 
are known simply by the name of their language ; 


sp gta owada gawu srorb—Puram, 19,2. 
grog argue n ode sA se—Puram. 50,10. 
mdh Qur aQacre Qura s3or—Puram. 51,5. 
waas WHI p obipsa Cau—Puram. 168,18. 
AgrQss sam dyh watusi Oarerguss—Puram, 198,11-12. 


The Tamil kings are known as gem Jeé Ayai (Purim, 35,3), 
and the Tamil-speaking territory as Qur gaw FLU PUNEN- 
(Puram. 357). Border states and foreign countries are considered 
foreign because there the language is different, mol: peyar 
teyam..© The bards and poets, and under their inspiration, 
the people have a twofold loyalty; one to a particular chieftain or 
king another to the Tamil-speaking land; and, warring as they 
might among themselves, the Tamil kings and chiefs unite to form 
a confederation on the basis of their common heritage in order to 
resist foreign armies or to advance on foreign territories—ai_yo 
werent wri. (Puram. 52,5). 


This dual loyalty is also exemplified by the Silappatikaram 
which is professedly regardful of the common links which bind 
the Tamil kingdoms. The epic is the most concrete and impas- 
sioned expression of Tamil patriotism. It will brook no aspersions 
on Tami) military prowess even in jest by North Indian kings: 


AGEs propo gD iAV raS Silap., XXVI, 161. 


Q gar od) pn Dpe 
Sung ows gs sors eu (Silap.,) XXVII, 189—190. 
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These same kings, however, who were so jointly sensitive to North 
Indian ridicule would not have hesitated to war among them- 
selves. 


The volume of poetry which the bards and poets composed 
became common to the Tamil speaking kingdoms and through 
their poetry, the people came to know of the lives of the people 
of neighbouring districts and regions, of the material resources of 
the Tamil kingdoms and of the history of chiefs and kings not 
their own. In the Aham poems the description of Nature in 
different physio-geographical regions is indispensable and hence a 
knowledge and love of the entire Tamil country was engendered 
by this poetry. Whatever history exists of the Sangam age is 
gathered by the incidental references to kings and chiefs, their 
cities and places, their war and treaties in the Akam and Puram 
poems. It is in such incidental fashion that the emblems of the 
Tamil kings, the names of the prominent chieftains and the loca- 
tion and brief descriptions of the Tamil cities, hills, and battle- 
fields of that early age have reached us. 


The Aham poetry developed these self-expanding sentiments 
in many ways. It enjoined a study of the annual seasons and 
particulars regarding every geographical region and brought in 
all Nature as a background for the most expansive of human 
emotions which is love. The regional division was a poetic divi- 
sion of the whole world: 


ua Awr maww urg Sw uea (Tol., 948.) 


The poetry which .dealt particularly with separated lovers 
brought into the picture of suffering, other lands, other climes, 
other peoples, where the lover has gone for purposes of trade or 
war or embassy of one kind or another. 


The hills and tracts often forlorn, unpopulated and inhospi- 
table which separate the home country from the rest and 
especially the deep resounding ocean are reminders that there are 
other peoples and other lands to which the lover undertakes 
journeys without his bride. 


rer apesw waga Qar gam. (Tol., 980.) 


The organisation and the sense of the self undergo great 
extension in the period of falling in love. Some other person is 
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involved and what is of interest to some other person becomes 
important to oneself. Hence in the extension of the self, the 
Sangam love poetry was greatly instrumental. It was equally 
instrumental in developing self-exteriorisation and self-objectifi- 
cation through the impersonating character of the poetry which 
demanded that the poet compose poems under different situations, 
as a lover, as a nurse, as a parent or as a companion. Such 
situational impersonation produced insight, sympathy and humour 
in the expansion of the self. 


Both in love and outside of love, the expanding self has to 
forget self and lose itself in finding the good of others. Such 
altruism and disinterested loye of another’s well-being bas been 
repeatedly enjoined as the ideal in early Tamil literature. A great 
hero of the period, Ay, a warrior chief and patron of bards and 
poets, is praised because he does not trade in goodness in this 
world in the hope that it will be profitable in the next or because 
it is the accepted conduct for men known to be wise and good, 
but because good should be accomplished for its own sake.* 

‘Qienws Oeugg wgenws arD 
nS awae euwe (Puram 134.) 


Altruism and ‘living not for self but for others’ is recom- 
mended in ancient Tamil thought because of its own intrinsic 
worth and not for any future reward or for the benefit of a future 
birth. 


The following poem tersely expresses certain dynamic and 
creative thoughts underlying this altruism t 


“Does this world really exist? If it does, it is because 
therein live persons who if they came by divine 
nectar would not consume it selfishly alone; they 
bear ill-will towards none; they fear not nor quail 
before what others fear ; they waver not. With ideals 
of striving not for their own good but for the good of 
the vest of men they live—hence one may believe the 
world exists ”. 


o aT MDDI ANED 
, ene en8 see set ere 
swis apwan Career 


Inra@scr PUE oreo wrGer (Puram, 182.) 
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If there were no such altruistic persons, life would not be 
worth living nor would the earth be considered existent for human 
purposes. This altruistic purposiveness was considered the highest 
culture. It is because of the existence of persons of such altruistic 
culture that human life seems bearable; else one would have to 
bury oneself in despair. 


‘HemryOLWwiT ul Oe Q@as wg acrG ow 


weirs orba wes” (Tk. 998.) 


Men possessed of the keenest intellectual acumen and the 
sharpest wit are insensitive as logs of wood did they not possess 
this altruistic culture.” It is this, expansiveness which makes 
friendship and laughter possible. To those who cannot laugh 
the world must seem dark even amidst the blazing light of 
noon.* 


These poets have already discovered that withouta minimum 
number of persons who release this altruistic energy, there would 
be far too much hatred for society to be stable or happy. 


This expansiveness is part of the integral and total goodness 
of the heroes portrayed in Sangam poems. When the bards 
and the poets praise the kings and the chieftains, they recount 
more their victories in peace and in war, and they are remembered 
for their unbounded and indiscriminating liberality like the cloud, 
their domestic felicity, their accessibility, gentleness and kind- 
liness, a gentleness and kindliness comparable to the sense of 
refreshment bestowed by limpid streams and cool fragrant 
waters.” 


This altruism makes everything associated with altruistic 
persons sweet, picturesque and refreshing. 


When Shakespeare in Cortolanus refers to Valeria as 


‘Chaste as the icicle 
Thats curdled by the frost from purest snow 
And hangs on Dian’s temple’ 


he means that ice, pure everywhere, becomes purer by association 
with the temple of Diana of Ephesus. Similarly flowers fragrant 
everywhere are more fragrant in the land of Ori of the liberal 
hand (Kur. 199), and waters cool and refreshing everywhere are 
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far more refreshing in the lake which belongs to Pari, the magni- 
ficent giver. (Kur. 19) Confering material benefits is but a 
small and one-sided manifestation of this altruism. Its main 
feature is to live for others. Water tastes sweet when drunk after 
eating a nelli fruit. It is an experience with every child likes to 
repeat wherever nelli fruits are available. But the water will be 
sweeter if tasted after eating the nelli fruit from a particular gar- 
den belonging to Pannan. And why? Because he is one who 
does not live for himself but for others. 


‘sossar aripn I prih wrar 
UIT APEL urcenu eroh ues 
yasrtry GQsacda aunari Sor pwi 


eri. see’ ( Aham. 64, 13-16.) 


These heroes and their friends, the poets, were the ideals of 
early Sangam society. The society realised that altruistic love 
was the ideal which would confer to any society the vitality and 
creative which it needed so that its members might find both 
happiness and freedom. I find almost a commendation of Tamil 
social ideas in what Pitrim A. Sorokin has written about 
Aliruistic Love in his studies of American Good Neighbours and 
Christian—Catholic saints :— 


“In its declining sensate phase Western culture has become 
increasingly negativistic. In papers and magazines it devotes the 
front page to hair-raising murder stories, to sex scandals of perver- 
sions, to hypocrisy or insanity hardly ever mentioning any good 
deed or anything truly positive. It does the same in fiction; in 
cinemas and plays; in operas and songs; in painting and sculpture; 
in radio and television. Sex, insanity, and crime constitute 
roughly from 80 to 90 per cent of the topics in these fields of 
contemporary Western culture. The situation is no different in 
other fields. Our sensate culture there also dwells mainly in the 
region of subsocial sewers; breathes mainly their foul air; and 
drags down into their turbid muck everything heroic, positive 
true, good and beautiful.” 


“In contrast to this, Western social science has paid scant 
attention to positive types of human beings, their positive 
achievements, their heroic actions, and their positive relationships. 
The criminal has been ‘researched’ incomparably more thoroughly 
than the saint or the altruist; the idiot has been studied more 
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carefully than the genius; perverts and failures have been investi- 
gated much more intensely than integrated persons or heroes. In 
accordance with the total nature of our nagativistic culture, our 
social science has been semi-blind about all positive types and 
actions and very sharp-eyed about all negative types and relation- 
ships. It seems to have enjoyed moving in the muck of social 
sewers; it has been reluctant to move in the fresh air of high social 


peaks. It has stressed the pathological and neglected the sound 
and heroic. 


“The social function of the saints, aside from the above role 
of the good neighbours, consists of being a living incarnation of 
the highest goodness, love and spirituality of a given society. 
The saints are creative heroes in the field of moral values and they 
set a visible example for imitation. In the field of altruistic love 
the bulk of the saints are masters and creators of love energy, 
which they generate in large quantities of the purest quality. 
Without these masters of ‘love production,’ society is bound to 
suffer greatly from a catastrophic scarcity of friendship and 
harmony among its members, and from an overabundance of 
deadly hatred and strife. Whatever the form in which these 
masters of ‘love production’ appear, be it religious or non- 
religious, a minimum of such apostle of unselfness is as neces- 
sary for any creative and happy society as is a minimum of experts 
in the production of vital material goods. The concrete forms of 
love of these saintly apostles change, but their substance remains 
perennial and immortal; no society can live a long, happy and 
creative life without the heroes of love and spirituality.” 7° 


So far for the ideal of the expanding-self within the limits of 
Vénkadam and Cape Comorin, within those districts which were 
traditionally Tamil-speaking. The extent of Tamil interest was 
wide. The earliest historical evidence available about the Tamil 
kingdoms supports Tamil commercial and political interests outside 
the Tamil kingdoms. The evidence of the Asokan II and XIII 
Rock edicts (3rd c. B.C.) and the Kharavela Inscription (c. 165 
B.C.) suppose the Tamil kingdoms as fully established political 
entities. The evidence of Megasthenes, of Kautilya, of the 
Sanskrit epics, and the sangam literary allusions to the Nandas 
and the Mauryas shows that the Tamil kingdoms were not living 
in cultural or commercial isolation or segregation. ™ 
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The inclusion of Northern India within the orbit of Tamil 
interests was due at this period mainly to commerce and religion. 
North Indian goods were to be found in the Tamil sea-ports, and 
North Indian craftsmen were employed together with Tamil arti- 
sans in the embellishment of Tamil cities—‘ skilled artisans from 
Magadha, mechanics from Maratam, smiths from Avanti and 
Yavana carpenters,’ With the introduction of Vedic religion 
and Brahmin influence, the Himalayas and the Ganges became 
sacred also to the Tamils and Vedic, Puranic and Epic knowledge 
enlarged the geographical limits of their religious, literary and 
social interests. About the same time that Brahminism entered 
the Tamil country, Jainism, Ajivikism and Buddhism also made 
their entry. With the religions of North Indian origins came 
religious teachers who expressed in Tamil the thought contained 
in their Sanskrit and Prakrit religious literature. Pilgrimages 
were encouraged to North Indian and Ceylonese shrines, and 
commercial as well as religious travel opened up new lines of 
communication. 


Through the doctrine of rebirth, the Silappatikaram and the 
Manimekalat strove to destroy the barriers between various 
political and language groups of India and even outside. To the 
Tamil characters in Manimekalai are attributed North Indian 
origins in previous births and Kannagi and Kovalan are foretold 
that they would be reborn in Kapilavastu, embrace the Buddha’s 
teaching and thus attain nirvana. Kovalan himself is said to 
have been in his previous birth in the service of the king 
in the Kalinga kingdom: Aputra is a Brahmin, born in the 
Tamil country (of a mother of Varanasi) who in another birth 
becomes the king of Java and its dependencies. Mantmekalaz in 
the previous birth was the wife of a prince Rahula and belonged 
to a North Indian kingdom as also did Matavi and Sutamati. 


As the contacts with Northern India increased because of 
commerce, and religious and philosophic interaction, and because 
of wars against the Northern kingdoms, the Ganges and the 
Himalayas are increasingly alluded to in the poetry of the antho- 
logies, and the area of puranic, religious and altruistic interest 
widens. The Himalayas are considered symbolic of long enduring 
stability: they are also the ‘golden-crested Himalayas’ @Qureéru@ 
Qs@a@art_y ww as the snow-covered ranges appear in the sunlight 
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to the bebolder in the plains. The gazelles repose in peace and 
security within the light of the sacrificial fires along the Hima- 
layan ranges and by their placid lakes.“* Even if there were no 
other world or no rebirth, one should so live as to establish glory 
Himalayan in its heights.” 


‘Huw ggs 
Car@rwis sarcr sine FLAS 
EnA uréosQunr® wmv go gV S sau 
(Puram. 214, 11-13) 
The sands, usually symbolic of longevity and multitudes are those 


of Pahruli, Kaveri. Comorin or Sentil. But the sands of the 
Ganges and the rain on the Himalayan ranges, also find a place. 


‘Quws Semi Sorerea ul obs 
Qereort_or wro Qur fb s 


Demo SMI ayh wrp uwa’ (Puram. 34. 21-23) 


A pre-occupation is there with one group of poets to associate the 
Himalayas and the Ganges with mountains and rivers in the 
Tamil country. 

‘erg uA QeQawwr wéb 

Qse9 GAs Gahar OpHEw’ (Puram. 6) 

‘wofun Qugs gap wiles wrt A 

awe Quut Gena wit WS or’ (Puram. 67) 


Sometimes the association with the North Indian landmarks is 
one of conquest. 
‘Qurcru@ @se@aGarc 
wue Gipu Caw a ddur BW’ (Puram. 39, 14-15) 
‘ude gel wr por warn UÈ S S gS 
Guts Carga QarQ@aer_o Qar or 
au Garé cums Quowipwy Qarar 


Gs Door uncer Osara wr (Silap. XI, 19-22) 


In one poem the statement is made that the Himalayas may well 
be maintaining the balance in the world. But if the dynasty of 
Ayi(the Aioi of Ptolemy) were not there, would not the world 
itself be overturned ? 
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‘an Gear ug giGa acer ap wu 
Qaar Dae wr guage aN r a as o 
Snpag eadb wat st ywa 


3 


(Puram. 132. 7-8) 


3 


The expanding interest in Northern Indian partly synchronised 
with the intense religious activity, navigation and maritime enter- 
prise and’/international trade which marked the first three centu- 
ries of the christian era in the Tamil kingdoms. The archaeo- 
logical and numismatic evidence for the existence of vast 
commercial Tamil contacts and trade with the East and West 
during this period are confirmed by both Tamil and foreign literary 
records. This trade brought to the Tamil country rot only 
foreign sailors and merchants but also numerous foreigners who 
established thernselves in Damirica as merchants, middle—men, 
soldiers, body-guards and city-guards. The Tamil country was 
the scene not only of terminal trade but also of transit trade which 
reached Europe from South East Asia and the Far East through 
the Tamil country. Cities both on the coast and inland should 
have included in its populations Arabs, Romans, Chinese, Malays 
and other nationals. The Sangam poems and the two epics speak 
of the fine ships and the fine wines of the Yavanas, the settle- 
ments of the foreigners, and the many languages which are heard 
in the Tami] cities. To this peak period of foreign trade 
corresponds also Tamil colonisation in South East Asia and 
Tamil embassies to foreign courts including that of Agustus (d. A. 
D. 14), The remains of the Roman factory at Arikamedu is a 
surprising confirmation of the cosmopolitanism which prevailed in 
the Tamil country.” Tamil research and criticism have not paid 
hitherto attention to the influence of this cosmopolitanism in the 
widening of the Tamil intellectual, social and altruistic horizon. A 
couplet like ‘ur gr oy sr_nwr grrrwor becomes doubly intelligible 
in this context of cosmopolitanism. 


This peak period of international trade was also the period 
of unprecedented religious and philosophic activity in the Tamil 
country. Hence the ideal of the expanding self becomes greatly 
enriched and notions of the world, Humanity, Honour, Aram, 
Altruism are widely extended so as to include the new semantic 
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significances that the broadening of sympathies and systematising 
of experience has acquired. The twin epics and above all the 
Tirukkural are witness to this expanding social weltanschauung. 


The Ideal Man of the Tzrukkural is said to live for others. 


ya ar Qraars swih rorya 


aay ahur A priS (TR. 72) 


He gives himself to his wife, to his children, to his relatives, his 
friends and to humanity at large. The very purpose of married 
life is to provide that companionship and joint partnership which 
promotes altruistic love and entertainment. 


‘Qq@eC srad Qearya Osaarn VEG sro 
Gaern exren iD Oeil gs © Qura E (TR. 87) 


Even if the expectation of reward in another world were no moti- 
vating force, it would yet be the proper end of life to be altruistic, 


‘Guogians JSaQaaiay 8 sC raro (Tk. 222) 


The courtesy of the Ideal man extends to his enemies as well 
for enemity has its own code of honour (Tk. 995). Further 


Of what avail is culture if it returns not 
What it receives in wrongs ? 


‘Queda gsriéG AAG Geturéare 
adrear uu dsan erevy ?’ (Tk. 987) 


The expansive character of the Ideal man is futher illustrated 
by the study of sub-social characters in society. If the base and 
the low are liberal at all, they would be so only under compulsion 
and force (Tk. 1077, 1078). They have no regard for any one 
else and consideration for the feelings and rights of others does 
not enter into their composition. 


Gawr HTU swar AAIE ETD 

Cuwer GenOsraps ater’ 

Vile persons are like unto the gods 

Because they also do as they please. (Tk. 1073) 


The chapters on Love, Culture, Wisdom, Honour, Friendship are 
impregnated with exhortations and reflections regarding a 
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purposive altruism as the basis of the Ideal Personality. There 
are few ancient world classics in whichthe ethics of altruistic 
love are so elaborately outlined as in the Tirvukkural and a 
person’s entire life and personality are said to be perfect only 
when dedicated to a life of complete self-giving. 


The twin epics confirm the social weltanschauung of the 
Tirukkural. Kannagi, the heroine of the Sitlappatikavam 
laments her years of separation from her husband, not because 
of the personal privations to which she has been subject but 
because his absence has deprived her of the opportunity to 
practise the domestic virtues of liberality and entertainment. 


‘9 pCants sahissgyw gÈ 300 Crrougy 
fi pCanté Qs Aiso Qarori Amie 
Sisar Car gb Qype se aar (Silap. XVI, 71-73) 


Domestic life is portrayed in the same epic as having hospi- 
tality its primary aim, and the possession of wealth is but a 
stewardship, 


‘Haig 4 pr sem7e.b Qumi sem arpas (Silap. II, 86) 


In the Manimékalai, the Ideal of the Expanding Self is 
even more of a dominant note since altruistic service is the 
underlying motif of a number of episodes which are woven into 
the epic. The anti-social effects of poverty are vividly portrayed 
and a miraculous bowl is introduced which is inexhaustive in 
supplying food to needy animals, birds and human beings. When 
Manimekalai goes to obtain her first alms, Atirai blesses her—May 
hunger cease to exist in all the world— 


‘urges ODED BASA wos’ (Mani. XVI. 134) 


The ancient Ideal of living not for self but for others is hyposta- 
tised, made incarnate in the Buddha who is described in the now 
stereotyped phrase 


‘gor Qasar amyra Spiri waren or’ (Mant. V, 78) 


and 
‘Sotéep guo QuAG uri’ (Mani. XI. 63) 
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The salutations in the epics wish prosperity for all the world 
and the cessation of hunger, disease and hatred. 

‘wuAuwo Sæ yb uws yb Sas 

ALD wor gb eres’ '% 

The Expanding Self cannot find its fullest fulfilment in 
human beings alone. His compassion has to include all living 
beings. Certain anecdotes concerning Tamil heroes fired the 
popular imagination with a love for animals, birds and plants, 
even before ahimsa and vegetarianism became accepted codes of 
Tamil life. Pari, one of the seven chieftains known for his 
altruism and liberality had abandohed his own chariot to support 
a mullat creeper which was growing athwart his charict’s path for 
lack of a support. Péhan, another of the seven traditional chief- 
tains, had flung his own silk mantle over a peacock shivering 
with cold. Kapilar, the poet, had trained birds to bring sheaves 
of paddy grain from surrounding fields when his patron chieftain’s 
fortress had been beseiged. Ay was such a lover of birds that 
upon his death in the field of battle the birds had outstretched 
their wings to protect his corpse from the rays of the sun. And 
the poor owl had been struck with grief that it could not see Ay 
or his wounds to be of any help with the rest of the feathered 
company. 


The Expanding Self finds another source of fulfilment in 
religious experience. Man seems to develop his humanity most 
when he admits the existence of an Infinite Being outside of 
this world. This spiritual experience of relations with God marks 
another potent source of psychogenic desires and values which are 
not self-centred. The mere desire to establish contact with the 
Divine is an expansive experience which spells freedom, One 
loses oneself in the quest of the Infinite in order to find oneself— 
noverim te noverim me. 


The love poetry of the Tamils was the foundation for the 
Bakthi poetry which again is a significant Tamil contribution to 
world literature. He whois at peace with God seeks to be at 
peace with his fellowmen, and his spiritual experience he seeks to 
share with his fellowmen. Like the intellectual humanist who 
seeks more learning and enjoys the prospect of the world enjoying 
what he has enjoyed. 
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‘ander yya paar y méscin® 
srapwat snipe srt’ (Tk. 399) 


the religious man seeks his religious experience to be known by 
the rest of men, and his soul expands in the process of spiritual 
sharing— 


wrar Quom Qarud Qums ga mau ( Tirumantiram, 85) 
5 


One could thus trace the expansion or the contraction of the 
Expanding Self through the centuries of philosophy and literature 
in Tamil. It is rather striking that the most flourishing periods 
of the Expanding Self correspond to periods of national prosperity 
and overseas empires as during the Silappathikaram period, and 
later during the period of the Imperial Cholas. This lecture has 
examined primarily the development of the altrnistic ideal in the 
earlist literature. 


Pitrim A. Sorokin observes that altruistic persons enjoy 
remarkable vitality and a long duration of life. The same may be 
observed of societies. The longevity and vitality of Tamil culture 
was probably also due to the altruistic ideals which were so much 
a part of Tamil society in its more creative periods. It would be 
good for contemporary Tamil society to examine how far it stands 
for those ideals which give life and meaning to the literature of 
which we are justifiably proud, and whether we place before our 
youth that habitual vision of greatness without which a people 
must decay. 
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THE HUMANISTIC CONCEPT OF NATURE 


Humanism is a philosophy and an attitude which considers 
man, his nature and his work as the central themes of history, 
literature and art. It is an outlook and an attitude which fully 
sympathises with man and seeks to understand man. 


Humanism loves the creations of men, namely towns and 
cities. The description of South Indian sea-ports and inland 
capitals made in the Tami} classics reveal town-planning on an 
extensive scale, with due attention to streets, to parks, to division 
into quarters, and to the general beauty and architecture of build- 
ings, the prominent ones among which are said to be of the 
standardised and conventional seven-storey type. I wonder if in 
any other literature, if even in the literature of peoples of a city- 
culture, a city is used as the term of comparison for a lady. Such 
a simile however is very common in ancient Tamil literature. 
When a poet wished to express the abundance and resource of joy 
and pleasure that a man derives from the woman whom he has 
married, or whom he wishes to marry, he can think of 
no better simile than a city which in its own way is full of abun- 
dance and resource, and where every sense may be gratified. You 
remember Lewis Mumford in his Culture of Cities : 


“ Through its complex orchestration of time and space, 
no less than through the social division of labour, life in the 
city takes on the character of a symphony: specialised 
human aptitudes, specialised instruments, give rise to sono- 
rous results which, neither in volume nor in quality, could be 
achieved by any single piece.’”* 


A city was also the symbol of beauty, and hence the beauty of 
woman was also compared to the beauty ofa city. 


“Rich and resourceful is she like New York of the Americans” 
or ‘‘Meet me with all your virtues, London-like,’’ may sound very 
strange to modern ears, but that is exactly what the ancient 
Tamil poets said with Tamil cities and towns as their terms of 
comparison. They chose cities and towns of historical impor- 
tance or cities and towns which were prosperous and of greatest 
profit to king and people, and often the mention of a town situated 
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in a certain kingdom was a graceful manner of paying a compli- 
ment to its sovereign. Women are often said to be as pretty or 
as resourceful 


“as the cool Kudavayil” (Ahkam. 44) 
sensaria sor ener 

“as Allur of paddy wealth” - (Akam. 46) 
Year Qrar at oh Tor cor 

‘sas Tondi of the Cera king” (Aham. 60) 


GemGaih Qurepucr Osram. wearer 


“Meet me”, says a lover, “with your several Tondi-like 
virtues”, Tondi being the great sea-port on the West Coast, the 
Tyndis of Ptolemy. Thus nearly every famous town or city of 
old has been pressed into service as a term of comparison in a 
lover’s language. 


The Tamils idealised city life, but this idealisation of city life 
they made quite compatible with love of Nature. It was a love 
of Nature which was different from the love of Nature of the 
Greeks and the Latins, and different from that European and 
English literary tradition of Nature derived from the Mediterra- 
nean classical sources. We shail search in vain in the Tamil 
classics for poems like those of Theocritus or Vergil. No 
Bucolics are there as poems of escape from brutal reality singing 
of idealised herdsmen; no Georgics which professedly deal with 
aspects of agriculture; no poems exclusively on the Moon or 
River, or the spring. The poetry of the Tamils places man 
and human emotion at the centre and Nature as the setting 
in which man lives and loves.” 


The first characteristic which strikes the student of Nature 
in Tamil poetry is the resource of the poets of old and the 
manner in which the poets have utilised the terrain which was 
available to them. The five-fold division of land is perhaps 
applicable to the world at large, but it was a reality within 
the limits of Tamilakam, between Comorin and Vénkadam. 
Such a division based on physical geography could not have 
been possible in the Indo-Gangetic plafn or in Ceylon, because 
the land does not allow of such a division. The poet writing 
from Nagapuri or from Pataliputra would have to travers 
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several hundred miles, and to kingdoms very different from his 
own before coming to the seashore and mneztal tracts, but here 
within the Tamil country were available the mountain ranges 
of the Western ghats and the Palni hills, the rocky hilly land 
of Salem and Coimbatore, the Mullai tracts of Chettinad, the 
alluvial plains watered by the Kaveri and the Vaihai, the 
long broken costline of the Eastern and Western coasis, and 
the backwaters of Malabar. Here was enough diversified terrain 
for poetic adventure. 


Victor Laprade in a work published in the last century” 
regarding the concept of Nature among ancient peoples observes 
that it has varied amongst such peoples as those of Northern 
India and those of Greece. In Northern India, the vast 
Himalayan range, the broad plaifis which seem to have no 
horizon, watered by rivers which in their expanse seems to have 
no shores which limit them, were instrumental in creating the 
sense of the infinite and the sense of wonder at natural pheno- 
mena which are characteristic of early Vedic poetry. Man, he 
says, was faced with this Infinite on all sides. Infinity seemed 
to overwhelm him and crush him. Greece, on the other hand, 
is example of another kind of landscape which, eagenders quite 
a different reaction to Nature. Greece is a small diversified 
country with not too dense a vegetation. Its rivers flow 
placidly through meadows, and its pine clad promontories look 
out on the many-islanded Aegean. Its sky is clear and blue; 
its coast curves into innumerable gulfs; its rivers are smal} and 
its hills are low, There was nothing to awe the Greeks. In 
such a country, argues Laprade, man was free to evolve a spirit 
of independence, of conquest and of liberty.° 


In the Tamil country, however much the climate or the 
landscape may have changed, the sense of infinity was very 
much less. To the Tamil poet, it is the ocean which is awe 
inspiring and mysterious. The heights are mysterious, not 
because they are unconquerable but because they are thickly 
wooded, and contain deep caverns and gloomy groves— g aw t- 
SME cater, GGW BOD, 


Hence early Tamil poetry is not conspicuously religious; it 
does not theologise Nature as does Sanskrit poetry. Its main 
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preoccupation is with Man as a member of small closely-knit 
group and small kingdoms. Further, the sea mysterious as it 
was because of the sense of the unknown which it engendered, 
was sufficiently navigable. The Tamil coastline included several 
sheltered harbours, and backwaters on the West Coast. When 
the West Coast was not safe, the East Coast provided safe 
anchorages as at Arikamédu or Korkai. The Periplus Maris 
Erythraei and ptolemy’s Geography mention numerous harbours 
located along the southern Indian coast. Navigation and sea- 
power became characteristic of the Tamil kingdoms. 


Nature was therefore, not so awe-inspiring as to be divinised 
and theologised. Instead it merely became the background, and 
provided the stage and the scenery for Man. The concept of 
nature was fundamentally humanistic and anthropocentric as 
were the culture and the poetry of the earlier period. 


The background of Nature is so constructed that every aspect 
of Nature evident to the senses, serves to bring into relief the 
central human emotion or sentiment which is the motif of the 
poem, Thus in Mullaippatiu for instance, after the description 
of the queen in the place and the king in his encampment, 
the pastoral landscape is drawn as the background for the 
horses and chariot whose sound brings joy to the forlorn queen: 


‘Oe D Uwi STUT YF WAT 

pO MS cris Qarar erua STs 

Garis Gaps uwas ua y $ 

Garri Cara Gma you 

sak s. Yoloor 

QeQeGat yaw wrGa.’ (ll, 93-96) 
Similarly, in poem 41 of Akanānūru the central emotion is dis- 
quietude at the possibility that the beloved suffers because of 


his separation—‘how fareth it with my beloved ?’—-a@s Sorar 
@sraGer, 


“Darkness yet lingering Dawn. Buffaloes are at large, 
swarms of bees resound around the branches of the Murukku, 
aflame with dense clusters of unfolding buds. 


“Ploughmen drive their teams through the fields and 
into the orchards of cloddy earth; all the air with trained 
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oxen’s clear urge doth resound; and the stumpy glebe breaks 
beneath their furrow, The wood itself is bedecked with the 
bouquets on yonder trees. 


“In this, the eye’s festive hour, kow fareth it with my 
beloved? When ignorant of my parting, she was in bloom; 
now forlorn, is such her grief that her shoulders slim?—She 
my beauteous brunette, with ‘beauty spots like leaves on 
which hath flowed honey from cool, scented flowers, haunts 
of gossamer-winged beés.”’ 


The sights and sounds of the break of day in the fields are 
described merely to raise the question “how fareth it with my 
beloved?”’ 


In the two examples cited above, the circumstances of their 
awaiting the return of their husbands could have been stated 
without bringing in Nature; or Pathetic fallacy could have been 
introduced to produce emotional reaction. Instead, the natural 
phenomena of the season and of the hour of day are described as 
they effect the human person. There is no need to codify the 
aham poem as palai; one should consider it merely asa poem. I 
am sure the poet when he wrote it or sang it, did not say to him- 
self that he was going to write a palat poem; else he would have 
used other figures and another landscape. When we throw off 
the shackles imposed on us by commentators and codifiers, we - 
interpret the poems with a freshness and a freedom which intro- 
duce to us new dimensions of criticism, The spontaneity and the 
naturalness of the poet’s impulses become far more evident with- 
out commentaries and glosses. 


In these poems the entire global situation is introduced. The 
poems show the advantages which poetry has over other Fine 
Arts. No painter could have depicted this scene with equal 
effect. If he had portrayed in colour the exact dimness of the 
was ywi Aywa and the ewye, his painting would yet not 
reveal the other features of the landscape; he would not be able 
to reproduce the sounds of the farmers in the field and the hum 
of the bees; his canvas could not include the landscape and the 
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details of the home of the parted lover. The poet works with a 
medium which brings into play greater and more responses of the 
human person. 


We are in some ways nearer to the spirit of the poets than 
were the commentators. They were nearer in point of time, but 
they interpreted the poets according to the restrictions of textual 
criticism prevailing in their time. A great amount of historical 
data and new critical apparatus are available to us which were 
not available to them. The classics have a meaning for every 
new generation and every new epoch; they have to be reacquired 
and reinterpreted for every new period—and I wonder if we who 
interpret the classics for this generation have contributed our 
share to the accumulated human experiencing of our classics. 


The seasons of the year, and the hours of the day were so 
used along with the five-fold division of the landscape to demon- 
strate the changing effects of Nature, The changes produced by 
the different seasons are not so great in Tamil Nad as'in Northern 
India where are prevalent extremes of heat and cold. It is cold 
in the Ritusamhara; it is not half as cold in the Nedunalvadaz; 
there is the spring of the Kalzttoga: but it is not as full of new 
sights and sounds as the spring in the Ritusamhara. The seasons 
as depicted in the poetry of Vergil or of James Thompson depict 
the changes brought about by the different seasons, from snow 
to spring, to summer and autumn and how human life has change 
and variety. The variety which the poet ofa temperate and colder 
zone obtained from the seasons, the Tamil poet obtained by 
utilising the resources of different landscapes and the changes 
visible in the different months of the year and the hours of the day. 
If we commend an artist or an architect for using to most 
advantage the economy the space and the material at his command 
we are also logical in commending the resource with which the good 
earth has been made to respond to the poetic impulse by the 
Nature poets of the Tamil country.‘ 


In other literatures, it was not incumbent on the poet to make 
the minute study of Nature, of flora and fauna and the changing 
colours of the sky and the sea as wasenjoined on the Tamil poet 
by necessity of poetic convention. . 
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Though the study of Nature was compelled by poetic conven- 
tion, the resulting poetry was not greatly conventional, and the 
descriptions of Nature were not conventional. This was the great 
success of the Tamil poets that within a framework of convention 
they were able to create a spontaneous and refreshing poetry of 
Nature. The appeal to the senses is strong in Sangam poetry. 
Nature in her wild and uncultivated beauty in the mountains 
the sweet scents and sounds in the fields and meadows, the tang 
of the salt on the seaside and the dry parched leaves in the summer 
are felt with a fidelity and a propriety which a thousand repetitions 
do not pall or obfuscate. One might follow the descr:ptions of 
landscape, or of a single flower like the kantal (gloriosa superba) 
to realise the keen observation of the poets. "The kantal has been 
compared to hands joined in prayer or to lights lit at twilight; 
its petals to flames, to pieces of broken bangles, to a snake’s 
tongue; and its sagging leaves to the walk of drunken men. 


From the animals and the birds and their reactions the Tamil 
poets learned wisdom. The lovers recall their own course of love 
when they observe the behaviour of animals and of birds. The 
elephant that strokes with its trunk the back of its mate or helps 
it to feed on bamboo shoots, the deer calling unto deer, the dove 
cooing unto dove, the buffalo plunging into the lotus tank, the 
crab on the beach, all these teach them or remind them of love 
situations common to human kind. 


Since the earliest Tamil poetry which has come down to us 
is the product of a highly civilized period and the result of 
centuries of a well-established culture, it is not surprising that its 
interpretation of Nature does not contain the simple or the 
utilitarian appreciation as a prominent characteristic. Lines do 
occur which express simple joy at the coolness of water, the 
pleasures of shade and bower, child-like joy at the sight or the use 
of flowers, lines do occur when the material beauty of the universe 
is expressed with the freshness of Chaucer and the keen observation 
of a Vergil or Tennyson, but these lines are never without relation 
to man. However, in Tamil poetry occur certain conventions 
‘which are the remains and echoes of a very primitive and distant 
age when there was more of the immediate contact with Nature. 
What was actually a mode of life, later became a custom, and 
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finally crystallised into a hallowed poetic convention which was 
followed in poetry even when the custom became obsolete. 


A lover is depicted, for instance, in ancient poetry as presen- 
ting his beloved with garments of leaves, or of garments interwoven 
with leaves and flowers, to be worn round about the waist over 
whatever clothes she may wear. Such leafy garments were also 
given as giits on ceremonial occasions or as symbols of friendship 
and hospitality and worn on days of social rejoicing. It is likely 
that this custom was but the relic of a time centuries earlier. 
when cotton fabrics were unknown and the primitive Tamil folk 
covered themselves only with leaves. There are also references 
to the ritual of marriage taking place under the spreading shade 
of a véngai tree in full bloom. There are, on the other hand, 
indications that the wedding ritual at this time was performed under 
a temporary hall erected in front of the house. This mode of 
marriage under a flowering véngai is just a poetic convention, 
but a convention that points out to an earlier period when life was 
more primitive, and trees were the actual temples and halls of the 
population, and when marriages did actually take place under 
arboreal shades. Husking paddy and ether cereals are said to be 
done in the open with the hollows that Nature has made in rocks 
as mortars. the tusks of elephants or sandalwood branches as 
pestles. At the time of the composition of the poem the Tamils 
had motors and pestles in their homes, but in depicting Nature’s 
motars and costly pestles, the poet seek to embellish a common 
scene by presenting a closer touch with Nature and with 


primitive life. 


From Puram poetry too a like illustration may be given. 
According to the literary conventions of Tolkappiyam, the first stage 
of war is cattle-lifting. This again is a remiscence of earlier 
society when cattle was the chief wealth of Tamil chiefs and when 
cattle-lifting was the predominant cause of warfare between clans 
and settlements. But later poetry treated of cattle-lifting as a 
preamble to war even when there was actually no cattle-lifting.*® 


A surprising evidence for the earlier contact with Nature, is 
not merely the use of leaf-garments, but alsothe names of the 
ornaments of Tamil women, which recall the time when rolls of 
strips of the palmyrah leaf were used as ornaments for the ear 
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and the branches of creepers were entwined about the arms— 
wou vrs Osr éws wsoft (Puram. 352, 5.) The names of 
the ornaments are the names of leaves, or creepers, or flowers, as 
for example: G@gr@, 71%, Gwy, p>; Qari Ga Car, Erol & 
Gary. 


The Tamils made the desert bloom. They have the distinction 
of being, perhaps, the only people in history who, while not being 
desert dwellers, made poetry blossom in the desert, and better 
poetry than what other regions inspired. The Arabs have had to 
sing of the desert by force of circumstances, but the Tamil sang 
of it through choice, and located in Nature’s dreariest places the 
dreariness of soul. Poems with the motif of separation of lovers 
have the desert as the background, and these poems demonstrate 
a wonderful resource on the part of the poets who could use the 
desert to such great advantage. 


The opposite in Puram poetry to Kurinji was Vetci and due 
to early and primitive association, meant the initial stage of 
warfare, forays and frontier raids made for the purpose of cattle- 
lifting. Vetci is the name of a flower again indigenous to the 
mountain region, the ixora coccinea, and cattle-lifting came to be 
designated by this name, because the Tamil warriors adorned. 
themselves with wreaths and garlands of these red flowers 
whenever they set out on cattle raids. 


In fact, each strategic movement, or aspect of war, had its 
own particular flower after which the movement was named- 
The garland indicated the character of the undertakings, and the 
feelings of those engaged in them. A verse of later epoch says 
that the soldiers setting forth decorated with red ixora garlands on 
their heads seemed as if the rosy evening sky were moving. 


Commenting on the use of flowers by the ancient Tamils for 
warfare, Dr. Pope observes: ‘This is to us a novel form of the 
language of flowers... These garlands were intended to strike terror 
into the eyes of the opposing hosts, and to some extent supplied 
the place of military uniform. The armies of Europe have never 
been unmindful of the moral effect of the soldier’s head-dress ; 
though it would be a novel experience if our troops went forth 
it was like a marching garden of, flaming and fragrent flowers.’’* 
The author of Pattinappalai, describing Karikalan on the battle- 
field decked with appropriate flowers and leaves, compares the king 
to a hillock overgrown with shrubs. 
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The choice of the regional trees and flowers shows that there 
was graciousness and taste in the lives of the ancient Tamils. 


Since a munute and accurate study of Nature was prescribed 
to the Tamil poet of the Sangam age, we find the poetry of that 
age very faithful to Nature. Stopford Brooke observes in his 
study of ‘Naturalism in Euglish Poetry’: ‘There are two great 
subjects of poetry; the natural world...... and human nature. 
When poetry is best, most healthy, most herself. she mingles 
together human nature and Nature, and the love of each. Human 
nature is first in poetry and Nature second but they must be 
together, if the poetrv is to be great and passionate, simple and 
perceptive, imaginative and tender. It isa terrible business for 
poetry when it is wholly employed on man, or wholly employed 
on Nature. In either case the poetry becomes thin, feeble, 
unimaginative, incapable of giving impulse or bringing comfort.” 
Stopford Brooke might have spoken of ancient Tamil poetry in 
these words, for the happy combination runs through all Sangam 
literature. 


The Sangam poets did not confine their poetry to a special 
locality. They treated all classes of men and women from all the 
regions they knew. Though their aham poetry deals with the ideal 
and heroic; though they take the best of a type as hero and heroine, 
a chief and the daughter of a chief, they are always conscious of 
the fact that in the exuberance of love, every lad is a king and 
every lass a queen. A study of landscape as was enjoined on the 
Tamil poets meant also a study of the occupations and lives of the 
people who were indigenous to every region and landscape. There- 
fore they did not treat only of kings and queens, cities and palaces. 
They found poetry in the fishers’ lowly huts and in the dwellings 
cf mountain peoples. The fisher-woman waiting for the fishing 
boats with the days haul. or the fisher-children watching the fish 
being dried, the shepherds with their flocks, the lowly at their work, 
came in for as much poetry as the weaithy heroine of a mountain 
chief wandering over the hills gathering flowers with a number of 
maids to attend upon her. Even when they sang of kings or sang 
to kings, they pleased their hearers most, not by describing the 
palace, but by describing the people that ‘were privileged to live 
under the king’s protection. It was certainly Humanism of a 
Universal kind. 
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ECONOMIC IDEAS OF THIRUVALLUVAR 
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ECONOMIC IDEAS OF THIRUVALLUVAR 


Thirukkural is classified among the didactic works of the 
Sangam Age. It is variously dated from 3rd Century B. C. to 
2nd Century A. D. It is cosidered a work of ethics par excellence. 
If ethics is the Science of Living, then Thirukkural is the undying 
classic on the subject. The preoccupation of the work is with the 
fundamentals of life here below. Of the four-fold conventional 
division of life’s aim into Dharma or Aram (Ethics). Artha or 
Porul (Polity), Kama or Inbam (Love), and Moksha or Veedu 
(Liberation), Thirukkura) deliberately excludes the fourth objective, 
and confines itself to the first three, Valluvar wasconcerned with 
building of a model—-the three-dimensional Model of Living. All 
life here below, as he saw it, is comprehensible in terms of these 
three categories. Anyone living up to the ideals of these three 
life’s divisions will have lived a full life. ‘‘He will certainly be 
counted among the Gods.’ 


The Model is an integrated structure. The three chambers of 
the mansion he erects are inter-connected. A single current runs 
through them all—Aram or a body of ethical concepts. This central 
thread is of a fundamental quality. Life may vary and proliferate 
in its contents; but the fundamentals of right living are unchang- 
ing. Life has to be lived as a whole, The ethics behind living is 
pervasive. It is indivisible into compartments. Morality knows 
no distinctions of class, caste, sex, time or space; it is the funda- 
mental truth. In this sense, Thiruvalluvar is an Idealist. 


Yet Valluvar is not merely that. If that is all, all Kural 
could have been contained in perhaps half a dozen chapters. The 
. Ideal assumes its meaning and significance only as it is applied to 
the business of living. The Ethics Fundamental faces varying situa- 
tions inibe realm of reality. Life is a highly complex activity- 
It is something of a multi-faceted glass dome; and as through all 
its segments the central spark of Ethics Fundamental burns eter- 
nally, the dome of life throws: up a spectrum of variegated hues, 
preseuting an appearance of differences, diversity and changeabi-- 
lity. Yet there is nocontradiction in all this; no inconsistency with 
the Ideal; for it is but the appearance—the unchanging Ideal in 
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the context of changing Reality. The ideal still remains there, . 
fixed and fundamental. The appearance is the inevitable result of 
the process of application— the marrying of the Ideal to the Real, 
the permanent tothe passing phenomena. That constitutes the 
intelligent way of living. 


Ramakrishna Paramahamsa gives a story. I shall reproduce 
it in the inimitable words of the story—teller ‘M’. 


“In a forest there lived a holy man who had many disciples. 
One day he taught them to see God in all beings and, knowing 
things, to bow low before them ail. A disciple went to the forest 
to gather wood for the sacrificial fire. Suddenly he heard an 
outcry: ‘Get out ofthe way. A mad elephant is coming.’ All 
but the disciple of the holy man took to their heels. He reasoned 
that the elephant was also God in another form. Then why should 
he run away from it? He stood still, bowed before the animal, 
and began to sing its praises. The mahut of the elephant was 
shouting: ‘Run away’, ‘Runaway!’. But the disciple did not 
move. The animal seized him with its trunk, cast him to one side, 
and went on its way. Hurt and bruised, the disciple lay uncon- 
cious on the ground. Hearing what had happened, his 
teacher and brother disciples came to bim and carried him to the 
hermitage. With the help of some medicine he soon regained con- 
ciousness. Someone asked him, ‘You knew the elephant was 
coming. Why did not you leave the place?’ ‘But’, he said, ‘our 
teacher has told us that God Himself has taken all these forms, of 
animals as well as men. Therefore thinking it was only the 
Elephant God that was coming, I did not run away’. At this the 
teecher said: ‘Yes, my child, it is true that the Elephant God was 
corning; but the mahut God forbade you to stay. there. Since all 
are manifestations of God, why did not you trust the mahut’s 
words? You should have heeded the words of mahut God.” 
(Laughter).’ 


Again, coming nearer our times, take the life of Gandhiji. His 
basic philosophy was Non-viclence. But when the occasion 
-dernanded, the Mahatma did not hesitate to preach to his pemple, 
“Lo or die.” Or, when the honour of woman was threatened in 
th troubled days of Partition in 1947, he did not think it inconsis- 
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tent with his ideal philosophy to preach a course of action other 
than that of passive resistance. 


There is an incident told of Valluvar’s own life, apocryphal 
though it be. Valluvar was selling a piece of cloth which he him- 
self had woven on his own loom. A rogue, intent on mischief, 
tore it into two halves and asked the price of one-half. Valluvar 
quoted half price. The professed buyer further subdivided it and 
then asked the price of the quarter piece. Valluvar quoted one- 
fourth But when the trying customer proceeded to further 
fragment of the piece, Valluvar showed his fist! Patience, his ideal, 
had now reached the stage of realistic application. And whenever 
it does so, it assumes an aspect of intelligent reasoning which is 
prima facie divorced from the ideal. But in fact it does no violence 
to it. It is but investing the ideal with, what the economists call, 
the utilities of time and place. It isthe translating of the ideal 
to the rationality of living. It is by no means a transmutation 
of the ideal. It is but the living of the ideal, as life demands it. 
The Sage Vyasa would have delineated a far less noble Dharma- 
putra, had he not made the embodiment of patience fight when 
fighting was called for. 


AH this, however, is not to fall in with the views of certain 
philosophers who hold that ethics is a changing code, in concept 
and contents, changing with times and circumstances. Where 
Valluvar seems to differ is that there is a core of fundamental 
concepts, which is unvarying and permanent, the bedrock of all 
human conduct the motor force of all right living. What make 
it change, orrather appear to change, are the realities of life’s 
situations. But the core remains unaffected. 


This then is Valluvar’s contribution—the postulating of an 
ideal code, and the delineation of that ideal code to meet the 
realities of all major situations that life gives rise to. It is nota 
reconciliation of the ideal with the real. It is the blending of 
them into a harmonious way of living. In a word Pragmatic 
Idealism. A born artist in weaving that he was, he could work 
the woof of living reality into the warp of fundamental ideality 


and produce a piece of workmanship that is at once splendid 
and wearing in its qualities. The Spiritual and the Material are 


no longer to be two’ distinct paths, mutually exclusive. The 
g. 
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Spiritual can be lived in the Material, the Ideal in the Real. The 
Spiritual is a purposeless negation if it bears no relevance to the 
realities of material living; and the Material is base anarchy if 
uninformed by the Spiritual. The one supports and sustains the 
other. Abstract philosophy does not interest Valluvar. What 
absorbs his mind is concrete practical philosophy—philosophy 
applied to life. Hence his devotion to ethics, political philosophy 
and sociology rather than to logic and epistemology. It was a 
unique synthesis. 


The times needed such a synthesis. A peep into the infinite 
vista of Time shows that history is a rhythmic process, alterna- 
ting between epochs of emotion and epochs of rationality. Centuries 
of striving after the material things of life have been followed by 
equally long periods of religious fervour and other-worldly preoccu- 
pation. The worldliness allures, for a time eggs on humanity to 
great achievements, then with surfeit palls; the zest and vigour of 
physical living diminish and the human mind longs for a dreamy 
change. Then follow years of passivity which ripens into apathy 
and lack of effort. Thus the rhythm goes on swinging from the 
yen of the Spiritual to the yam of the Material. It is so with the 
physical human body; it is so with the contemplative mind. It is 
so with peoples and nations. It is the elementary law of action 
and reaction in eternal operation. It has been so with the history 
of the Tamils. 


The Tamils, it is now acknowledged on all hands, are one of 
the most ancient peoples of the world. Perhaps the antiquity 
of their civilization was co-existent with that of the Indus Valley 
people dating to the third or fourth millennium B. C. Their recorded 
history at least goes back to 2500 years. The earliest work in 
Tamil now extant is the grammar Tholkappiyam, the date of which 
is placed generally by scholars around 500 B. C. But Tholkappiyam 
reveals a Civilisation already mature and organised in many ways, 
It refers to numerous literary works that had existed before; and 
postulates that grammar is the distillate of literature, even as 
oil is of sesame seed.® The literature that went before the grammar 
of Tholkappiyam should have taken several centuries to evolve. 
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With Tholkappiyam came the Sangam Age. Of the numerous 
works that followed, only a handful are left behind. These, 
however, unmistakably reveal that the Sangam Age, considered 
the golden age of the Tamils, was largely preoccupied with the 
building up of the material achievements of life. Love and war 
formed the main themes of the poets. Ethics no doubt had a 
place, but was mostly incidental to the main themes. There was 
no obsession with things of the spirit, no elaborate enquiries of the 
life hereafter, no metaphysical disquisitions on God and soul. 
Life ran on a somewhat simple rhythmic cource, alternating bet- 
ween the family bosom and the battle field, and in the interval 
in search of worldly goods within the country and abroad. No 
heavenly doubts troubled their carefree hearts, such as did the 
contemporary Upanishad thinkers in the north. The Tamils of 
the Sangam Age were realists by and large. 


Then came Buddhism, and in its wake Jainism, into Tamil 
Jand. The slumber of thought was stirred. Ethics and concern 
with the other world began to change life; and with the State 
patronage given to these religions, they began to take an increas- 
ing hold on every department of people’s lives. The Vedic religion, 
too, had its influence, but there is no evidence to show that its 
deeper truths and metaphysical subtleties as yet made that 
impression on the day-to-day life and conduct of the people that 
the two protestant religions of Buddhism and Jainism did. The 
Vedic religion was ever seeking’ to assimilate and coalesce with the 
earlier beliefs and culture, whatever they were, and its influence 
was largely silent and slow. At this time it came mostly in the 
form of legends and myths, the epics, Ramayana and Mahabharata, 
leading the way and working themselves into the beliefs of the 
people. The thought process they engendered, although permeat- 
ing a wider layer of humanity, was nevertheless imperceptible. 
But not so with the two protestant religions. They were highly 
organised faiths. A host of monks and nuns spread themselves all 
over the country, worked their way to the seats of power and, 
with the zeal of neophytes, soon began to change the very 
thought-pattern of the Tamils. In this endeavour the proseiy- 
tizers forgot the element of ‘golden mean’ in the teachings of 
their founders. The middle path became the extreme path, 
Religion and denominational ethics dominated the scene. Love 
bcame an object of disgust, and war an act of despisal. Physical 
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valour and indulgence in material pleasures were looked down 
upon. Begging became a laudable objective, and accumulation an 
act of sin. Non-violence was carried to fantastic extremes. Such 
was the democratic influence of the new ethics, that it assumed 
the character of pervasive negation. From a predominantly 
Tationalistic attitude towards life leavened by a simple ethics of 
good conduct, the life of the Tamils of Sangam Age passed into a 
systematic disparagement of the whole world as total illusion. 


It was in times such as this that Thiruvalluvar must have 
lived. He must have seen the dangers of the situation, the ruin 
that extreme emphasis on asceticism was spelling to the vitality of 
a people and to their simple joy of living. He must have been 
anxious to introduce a balance and restore sanity into life. Yet 
this could not be done by extolling the virtues of the old to the 
exclusion of the new. The new gospels had much to teach that 
was of lasting value. They had taken root in the hearts of men. 
All that was good in them must be retained, preserved and 
fostered in the interest of truth and the good of humanity. But 
they must be placed in their proper perspective and in correct 
proportions. The vigour of earthly living must be re-enthroned 
in the hearts of the Tamils, the values of the new teachings 
receiving their due emphasis. A synthesis of the old and the new 
was called for. A lesser man than Valluvar, a Neitzche, would 
have ended up by preaching a message of hatred and doctrines of 
an anti-God character. 


But the sage and seer that Valluvar was, a poet and a scholar, 
an Idealist and Realist at once, he produced a body of doctrines 
that is not only matchless as a work of synthesis in the entire 
world of literature, but has also acquired a position, unique in 
transcending time and space. For, the problems he set out to 
solve are problems eternally recurring—life affirmation and life 
negation; and the Kural’ that he produced had to be a philosophy 
as a way of living, and a way of living according to a philosophy. 
Hence today, the ephemeral in his work is unseen; only the 
permanent abides. But undoubtedly there must have been an 
immediate purpose. That must have been achieved either in his 
own time, or a little later, as great doctrines in those days of slow 
communication took time to percolate into mass thinking. If it 
was in the first or second century A. D. that Valluvar, lived it is 
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obvious that his warnings were not taken due note of, aad the 
Tamils had let the holocaust of Kalabhra Interregnum overtake 
them in the 8rd and 4th century A. D., or, if as some scholars of 
South Indian History have done, he is placed either during this 
Dark Age of Tamil History or immediately after, his teachings had 
largely fulfilled themselves in the restoration of the joy of living 
for the Tamils during the Pallava ascendancy. Most likely that 
he lived prior to the Kalabhra invasion, probably he intended his 
work as a note of warning and an appeal to his countrymen to stir 
betimes and be up and doing. And tbe inevitable time lag between 
postulation of great teachings and their percolation into collective 
thinking and action had rendered the intervention of the Dark 
Age possible. 


For, it must be remembered, Valluvar’s work was intended as 
an appeal te a wide public. He was not merely a scholar talking 
to a scholar, but a prophet exhorting his people to a course of 
action which he considered the most sane for a glorious life. ‘Tis 
was a poetry, not written for poetry’s sake, nor to extol the virtues 
and largesses of a patron chieftain in any expectant emotion, as 
was the fashion in the Sangam Age, and even after, but a poetry 
with a purpose, a theme with a moral to tell, If in the process, he 
succeeded in the role of the Ancient Mariner and held ‘his 
wedding-guest with the glittering eye of poetry’ and ‘made bim 
stand still and listen like a three-year child’ it was simply that 
Valluvar ‘had his will.’ It was the acme cf supreme art. Avd 
so, it was no accident that he chose the couplet verse as +e 
medium of communication. Vallayar was a democrat in thou: ùt 
and form. Democratic thought had to assume a democratic form. 
And so was the Kwval metre chosen. It was a choice, deliberate 
and purposive. It meant a signal departure from all that 
had gone before in Tamil poetry. Yet it was the aptest medium 
of communication for the achievement of the poet’s purpose 
In that gge when literacy by ear was as important as literacy by 
the eye, memorising played a vital role in the imparting of educa- 
tion; and nothing could aid this audio-education better than a 
simple couplet, almost as easy to get currency as a housewife’s 
aphorism, and as likely to be effective in the guidance of day-to. 
day conduct in life. Ten was the number beyond which counting 
was difficult for the masses, and imprisoning all essential thoughts 
on a subject within ten couplets was to ensure that nothing worth. 
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while was missed. The uniformity this form spelt meant some 
risk to the freedom and exellence of poetical expression. Lesser 
men who attempted to handle it have later failed. But Valluvar 
had the supreme confidence of the born poet. He knew what he 
was about. The medium was but the means to the end. He 
could choose what medium he willed, and yet make a success of it. 
The wonder is not that he chose the medium but that he succeeded 
so well with it. Even the most imaginative poetic thoughts and 
pcetic imageries found no obstruction or hesitation in their free 
expression. Thought was not sacrificed to Form, neither Form to 
Thought. The right thought in the right form—an achievement 
uvique in the history of poetry down the ages. Not once does the 
form flag or begin to stale. In fact, as the work moves on to the 
themes of love and War, which ordinarily might have been better 
expressed in freer and spacious meters, the tiny couplet rises to 
the occasion and performs ever imaginative feats—a ‘sheer miracle 
which only a Master Poet could have achieved. 


This lecture is intended to serve mainly as the background for 
an understanding of the lectures that follow. I shall, therefore, 
re-state briefly its main ideas: 


1, For Valluvar, life is an integrated whole. Thirukkural is 
the postulation of philosophy as a way of life and a way of living 
according toa philosophy. Itis Pragmatic Idealism. 


2. In justifying the demands of the Ideal to the needs of the 
Pragmatic, Thiruvalluvar knew no contradictions or inconsisten- 
cies. The contradictions and inconsistencies are more appearances 
than real, In this he is in company of the greatest world teachers 
like Jesus Christ, Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and Mahatma 
Gandhi. 


3. Thirukkural is a work of synthesis, Thiruvalluvar sought 
to synthesise the two eterna] tendencies in human history, life 
affirmation and life negation. 


4. As these two tendencies are eternally recurring in a rhythm 
ali through history, and among ail nations and peoples, the 
synthesis acquires a permanent and pervasive significance. 


5. Yet the work must have had an immediate purpose; to 


lead his people back to a positive way of life, without losing the 
values that the negative way of life had to teach. 
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6. His was a democratic mission. Kural was not intended 
merely for the chosen few. Valluvar was a democrat in life and 
thought; and Kural is democratic in form, content and appeal. 


7. The choice of form was deliberate and purposive. It was 
the one that could best serve the democratic purpose. But it has 
great limitations as a vehicle of poetical expression, Valluvar 
risked it in the interest of his democratic cause. But the success 
he made of it is a miracle in the history of poetical expression. 
Even the subtlest nuances of emotion and shades of thought and 
poetical conceits were successfully expressed. A genius alone 
could do this. 


ji 


The key to the understanding of an author lies in the Intrq- 
duction. So much was the importance attached to this part of a 
work by the later Tamil writers that Nannui, the Tamil grammar, 
laid down that without Introduction, a book is no book.! In fact, 
in modern times, some writers like Bernard Shaw invested their 
Prefaces with such great importance that these were invariably 
much longer than their works. The main theme of their works did 
not permit them to express ali their basic thoughts on the suject 
on hand, and so the authors had perforce to seek the elbow rovm 
that a Preface provided for a full and free expression of their 
central thesis. Thiruvalluvar, however, was the master of epit- 
mic expression, and he could contain his basic ideas in the first 
four chapters of Thirukkural which form the Payiram or Intro- 


duction. 


The first chapter is entitled ‘Invocation to God’ and commen- 
ces with the argument that God is the beginning of the World. The 
argument is in the nature of an analogy; and cosmological in 
character. How else could the existence of God as the beginning 
of all things be demonstrated? Not by any empirical evidence 
that is universal. Not certainly by an appeal to authority, for no 
oue is acceptable to all. Not by metaphysics. That relies on 
intuition that cannot be postulated for every one. But the strange 
thing about Valluvar’s argument is it seems to have been addressed 
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to the litteratiur and the learned. His analogy begins with a philo- 
logical argument, ‘A’ is the first sound in all alphabets; even 
sc God is the beginning of all the worlds.? And again, of what 
ovails all learning, if it does not lead one to the worship of the 
Supreme Intelligence?* Perhaps, Vulluvar was trying to counter 
the argument of a school of intellectuals that then existed and 
who denied God. The common man, then and now, needed no argu- 
ment for the existence of God. It was ingrained in him as part of 
a simple traditional belief. These are speculations in which I shall 
not indulge, however tempting they are. They will distract me 
away from the immediate purpose of my lectures. Suffice it to 
say that Tiruvalluvar adopted the belief in the existence of God as 
a basic postulate of his system of ethics. 


Next, Valluvar proceeds to sing of the glories of rain. Why 
immediately after God? Valluvar is a fundamental thinker. 
Rains lend the basic support to material life. Without it no 
vegetation, no life, no prosperity. Rains symbolised the substrai- 
tum of material life; and unless that is assumed, all ethics, right 
living, good life and ordered existence are impossible. History 
would be at a standstill; män to man would be a wolf. Water is 
life-giving and so spirit-giving. Rain is the compendious expres- 
sion of all the-economic factors that make for material life. It is 
the single and most visible element known for life-affirmation. In 
a sense, this is an acceptance of economic determinism in history 
but with Thiruvalluvar economics is not the exclusive determi- 
nant, as it was with Marx and other Materialist Dialectists. 
Economics comes only after the spiritual-—-or the religious, if we 
want to have it that way-—in his scheme of values. Or at best, it 
is a conjoint determinant. Nevertheless with Valluvar economics 
is a basic determinant. 


Food is the basis of life. Rain brings food, and itself, as 
water, forms food.‘ The world is sustained by it ; so is it verily 
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ambrosia.” The consequences of a failure of rain are terrible to 
‘contemplate. It would spell disaster and ruin to all economic life. 
Hunger would stalk the land and torment this wide sea-girt 
world.’ The ploughmen will not plough.” Even a pastoral 
nomadic existence will be impossible. Not even a blade of grass 
will grow.’ Neither can you exist on sea food; for “even the 
wealth of the wide sea will be diminished, if the cloud that has 
drawn its waters up gives them not back again.® Will there be 
any religion left ? Neither will there be festivals nor daily worship 
of the gods.” There will be no charity, no generosity. The milk 
of human kindness will dry up when the rains dry up. Life cannot 
exist without water; neither can right conduct. ** 


It is not without purpose that the Poet dwells at length on 
the gruesome consequence of a world in which the rains fail. The 
picture is vividly drawn to bring home to the reader the importance 
of a stable economic structure for the peace and progress of the 
world. As long as hunger gnaws at the door of men, such peace 
and progress would be impossible to achieve. Peace and progress 
are ideas with a spiritual content in them; men cannot be led to 
the spiritual waters and to drink deep at them, when the waters of 
economic life dry up at the springs. There is a modicum of 
economic life, on which alone individual morality, as well as secial 
morality, can take root and thrive. Those who preach peace and 
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progress, good conduct and orderly social behaviour to empty 
stomach may as well preach to the winds. Peace like prosperity 
is basically economic. 


From these basic ideas follow certain important economic 
tenets. The basis of a stable economic life is rain, because rain 
furnishes food. Hence, agriculture is the most fundamental 
economic activity; and lest there should by any doubt on this, 
Valluvar elaborates it later in the chapter on agriculture. If . 
agriculture is the basic economic activity for all times and climes, 
that depends on rain, a God’s gift as Valluvar might have implied, 
or a natural resource as economists now term it. On the abun- 
dance of this natural resource, therefore, all economic life depends. 
Natural resources, in Valluvar’s economic system, thus take the 
primacy. But among the natural resources, land is given the 
pride of place in modern economics. For, land is defined to 
include, not only the soil and the sub-soil, but also the minerals 
that are found hidden under it, the atmosphere above that 
embraces the climate and rainfall. This is achieved only by an 
extension of definition. Valluvar, on the other hand, held water 
to be the primary natural resource. The abundance and timeli- 
ness of water determine even the character of land as a factor of 
production. There can be a soilless agriculture, but no moisture- 
less agriculture. And this natural resource has an economy of 
proportions about it. Excess may spell ruin as timeliness and 
proper proportion may bring prosperity. ‘‘It is rain that both 
ruins and aids the ruined to rise.” ” 


This resource picture of Valluvar may not be satisfying to the 
economic planners of today. There is great concern among them 
now with the mineral resources of a State. That country is 
considered potentially rich which has a wealth of coal, iron, copper 
and industrial minerals. Economic growth depends on their rate 
of exploitation and utilisation. But mineral resources are a part 
of the Land Resources by very definition; and with Valluvar, 
Land Resources are a part of the Water Resources by definition. 
So Valluvar has not excluded the importance of mineral resources. 
It is there, by implication. The question is only of emphasis. In 
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the ultimate, it is water that matters, for that alone gives food. 
A stable economy is built on an adequate production of food, not 
merely its supply. If the supplies have to come from elsewhere, 
there comes in an element of dependence and instability. It is 
well-known that some of the Latin American countries and coun- 
tries like Saudi Arabia, whose wealth consists chiefly in mineral 
‘Tesources, have experienced the most unstable Governments that 
the world has witnessed. Revolutions have followed revolutions 
in quick succession, and Governments have become a hotbed of 
intrigue, internecine warfare and foreign intervention. Therefore, 
a self-sufficiency of food is the sine gua non of basic stability, 
strategy and plenty. If this is accepted, as with every new Plan 
this country’s planners themselves increasingly realise, Valluvar’s 
peculiar emphasis on rains as the greatest single natural resource 
will be appreciated in all its significance. 


The third chapter in the Introduction is entitled ‘The Great- 
ness of the Ascetics’. One Commentator—Parithiyar—interprets 
it as the ‘Triumph of the Renunciate’. How is this a topic 
fundamental to a treatise on Social Ethics? And why does it 
follow a discussion on the importance of material support to life 
under the title of ‘In praise of rain?’ Even the astute Com- 
mentator, Parimelazhagar, who usually takes elaborate pains in 
explaining the sequence of topics and justifying their context, is 
silent here. His unusual silence demands all the greater reflection 
on our part. 


Next to an adequate economic substratum, what a socity 
requires for its stability, continuity and progress is Spiritual 
Leadership. These leaders are the elect few. They are not the 
Philosopher-Kings that Plato in his Republic dreamt of. They 
are men who have given up, what Bentham calls, their ‘self- 
regarding’ interests and have given themselves up to ‘ other- 
regarding’ pursuits, who have renounced all and stand true to 
their rule of conduct in scorn of consequences.” The leadership 
such souls provide is a spiritual leadership. They are the best— 
the salt of the earth. Theirs is not a self-abnegation born of an 
impulse in an odd moment. It is renunciation ina spirit of 
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sacrifice, after having tasted the ways of life according to codes of 
life prescribed, and after having contemplated and deliberated 
upon it in the most rational-manner. Such renunciation is nota 
negative act. It belongs to the realm of positive sacrifice. There 
were men who renounced the worldly ways for other ends. In 
fact, one commentator, Manakkudavar, proceeds to explain that 
there were works which extolled the greatness of renunciation, if 
only to cloak their falsehoods, otherwise rampant. Of such is nat 
the spiritual leadership of the world fashioned. They are men 
whose sacrifice comes as a mellowed fruit of life’s duty done. At 
the commencement of a well regulated life, they seek to control, 
canalise and sublimate the cravings of the senses into purposeful 
activity for nobler purposes, for the good of the entire humanity. 
They withdraw into themselves, so that they may better serve the 
humanity when occasion demands. They are introverts, so that 
they may be better extroverts. They are contemplative individu- 
ally, so that they may be more active socially. They love 
themselves less so that they may love humanity more. Their 
love knows no distinctions of class, creed, time or place. Nay, 
they love the whole of creation and possess universal tenderness.” 
These men of sacrifice, the Leaders of the Spirit, in time become a. 
store-house of power, with which they can make even the heaven’s 
king tremble."* Their speeches take the character of prophetic 
utterances. Their words work like mantra and can rouse the 
people to great emotions. They can shape the destinies of men. 
They shall perform miracles; achieve the impossible."* Their 
wrath, when roused, would be volcanic ; impossible to risist.” 
They alone are the mighty, for they perform mighty deeds. All 
else in comparison are pygmies, for what these can do are but 
trifles..* Their greatness is beyond measure; as well try and 
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count all the dead since creation’s beginning.” They stand aloft, 
towering above all, on the majestic peaks of virtue,” 


The Old Testament is full of such Leaders of the Spirit. They 
are the Prophets who have tried to stir the Jewish nation from 
time to time, led them away from captivity, and roused them to 
great achievements even in arid desert surroundings. The Epics 
and the Puranas are replete with the Rishis of old, before whom 
pelf and power lay prostrate in obeisance. ` Their influence lasts 
long after they had left their scene of action. But are those days 
ended ? Have they no place in this scientific age? In our own 
times, in our own country, Gandhiji was a Rishi of this type. His 
sense of truth, spirit of sacrifice, and acts of self-abnegation were 
all of a positive character, calculated to stir the apathy of the. 
Indian masses and lead them on to purposeful activity. His writ 
ran through the length and breadth of the land, even when the 
sceptre was held by other hands. His words acted like magic to 
rouse a mass of people who lay dazed with power, and paralysed 
by fear, to heroic acts of valour. He performed the greatest 
miracle, perhaps of all times, when he led three hundred million 
of his countrymen back to freedom. He made men of them. Nay, 
more. Such was the chain reaction that his achievement through 
the vebicle of Spirit started, that in about ten years, over fifty 
more countries were liberated from the yoke of colonialism to join 
the ranks of the United Nations as equal members of a great world 
confederation. The impact of Gandhian spiritual teachings had 
its reverberation, not only in the countries of Far East Asia, but 
also on the entire African Continent. Had Valluvar lived today 
and sought an illustration for his chapter on Greatness of Self- 
Abnegation, he would have readily seized on the life of the 
Mahatma. Ultimately, it is the spirit that moves. 


The fourth pillar of ordered social life, according to Valluvar, 
is a code of individual and social conduct that has abiding 
values. It is compendiously referred to as Aram by Valluvar and 
could be equated in a sense with ‘Dharma * in Sanskrit 
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Dharma has three aspects—one, a moral code of a permanent and 
universal validity; two, a code which was to be practised in 
social relations, the socia] laws, the society’s customs, and con- 
ventions; and three, the State or Governmental Laws which 
determine the relationship of man to man in the context of society 
as a political organism. Valluvar is concerned only with the 
first of these. The other two are changeable and changing. They 
have no universal validity. They vary with time and place. But 
not so the Moral Law. That is permanent and of universal 
applicability. It is this which Valluvar calls Aram. 


All Aram can be epitomised in the single commandment, “ Be 
spotlessly pure of heart.’’** This supreme commandment of the 
code can be spelt out as follows: Avoid envy, lust, wrath and 
harsh word.” The observance of this Moral Law— Aram—or what 
the translators have called Virtue and Righteousness is not only a 
means to an other-worldly end, but to this world also. ‘‘ It opens 
the gates of heaven and unlocks the treasures of the earth; then 
what erse does profit more than Righteousness?” ™ It is as much 
important for life-affirmation as for life-negation. True joy of life 
flows only from walking in the path of Aram. ‘‘All else is sorrow 
and merits no praise.” Aram alone is worthy of practising. 
Anything else brings infamy and deserves to be avoided.” It is true 
that there are moments when the inherent weakness in man tempts 
him to run away from it. There has to be a struggle within; but 
the poet understandingly persuades: ‘‘Do not postpone practising 
it. Commence it now and here. Makearesolve. It will be your 
never failing friend.” Again, “Do it when there is still breath in 
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you” ;” and ‘‘Do it as much as possible, and in every way.’ ?* 
Keep the goal always before you. Pursueits spirit wheresoever it 
guides you.” Incessant practice will help you in your struggle. 


These then are the four cardinal elements of an ordered 
society: (1) Belief in God, (2) Economic resources, (3) Spi- 
ritual leadership, (4) Observance of the MoralLaw. There is 
perhaps no order of priority in these four values. They are to 
coexist and conjointly move as the four wheels of an automobile. 
Life would be at a standstill when any one wheel gets a flat tyre, 
and then will follow confusion, anxiety and anarchy. 


I have dwelt at some length on these four cardinal postulates 
of Valluvar because they pervade his entire thought-pattern. All 
his economic ideas could be understood in their proper significance 
only in their background. They embody his permanent values, 
and whatever he says subsequently have meaning only with rele- 
vance to them. They are the key to the understanding of the rest 
of the Kural. The introduction is not to be skipped over. It 
holds the master key to the unlocking of the treasures in the 129 
Chapters that follow. It is no accident that a contemporary poet 
exhorted the reader to learn all the 1330 Kural stanzas, but in 
the context of the introduction.” 


What strange assortment of values—God, Economics, Sacrifice 
and Morals! Yet they are the inevitable products that an attempt 
at a synthesis of matter and spirit, of life-negation and life-affirma- 
tion, bring about. May be there are those who differ from Vallu- 
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var; maybe there are pilhosopers who could work out a better 
synthesis and work out other value patterns, But let them see to 
it that they have universality and timelessness. Valluvar is no 
dogmatist. In all humility, he says: ‘““Whatsoever spoken, by 
whomsoever spoken, discern the truth in it. That is Wisdom.” ™ 


til 
ECONOMICS OF PERMANENCE 


Some years back, my late lamented friend, Dr. J. C. Kuma- 
rappa, wrote a book on the ‘Economics of Permanence.’ In it he 
assailed much that is ephemeral in Keynesian economics in parti- 
cular, and Western economic thought in general. His main thesis 
was that modern industridlisation spelt ruin and disaster to human 
civilisation, and so proceeded to work out a system on the lines of 
Gandhian economic thought, by which production is decentralised 
and problems of distribution automatically taken care of. By 
Economics of Permanence, it is not to this system I refer here. 
There are certain abiding permanent economic values that deserve 
to be maintained, whatever the economic system is, whatever the 
nature and objective of the economic process is, in any country 
and at any point of time Thiruvalluvar has set them out in unmis- 
takable terms. It is to this body of economic doctrines, or rather 
values, to which J] refer mainly in this lecture. 


Valluvar’s economic ideas are mostly to be found in the Second 
part of Thirukkural, the Porutpal, or the part dealing with Wealth. 
By Porutpal, Valluvar meant all that Kautilya meant by the word 
Arthasastra. Porul literally means “thing, substance, object, value, 
wealth, etc.” It comprises the whole range of tangible objects that 
can be possessed, enjoyed and lost, and which we require in daily 
life for the upkeep of a household, raising of a family, and virtuous 
fulfilment of life’s obligations. It embraces all consumer and produ- 
cer goods. The arts that serve the possession of these material.goods 
are of economics and politics, the techniques of surviving in the 


struggle for existence. In a sense, it comprehends the entire science 
of economic sociology. 
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In Valluvar’s time, economics was not yet a differntiated disci- 
pline. It was a part and parcel of politics, or the science of state- 
craft. It was more political economy than economics. Even in the 
West, economics did not become a distinct discipline until after the 
publication of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations in 1776. Even then 
it was only Political Economy, and a part of Moral Philosophy. It 
is relevant to remember that Adam Smith wrote his classic on Poli- 
tical Economy when he was holding the Chair of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Glasgow. It was not until the days of Alfred 
Marshall, a century later, that economics became a separate science. 
But, in our own days, his pupil, Lord Keynes, has begun to ques- 
tion the wisdom of this step and has indicated his preference for 
going back to the term Political Economy. 


As a basic thinker, Valluvar has few peers. He postulates three 
fundamental freedoms for the individual citizen: 


(i) Freedom from hunger, (ii) Freedom from disease, and 
(iii) Freedom from fear—arising out of aggression from within and 
without. Out of these three freedoms, flow all his ideas and ideals of 
an economic society. “Blessed is the realm that knows no famine 
or pestilence and is free from aggression.’” 


“The destruction of the poor is their poverty’’—thus began 
Alfred Marshall, the doyen of classical economists when he set out 
to lay down his “Principles of Economics.” It is the starting-point of 
modern Economics. ‘The study of poverty is the study of the causes 
of a degradation of a large part of mankind.” Valluvar’s ideas on 
poverty are an elaborate poetical anticipation of Marshall’s ideas. 
With equal emphasis does Thiruvalluvar condemn the evils of 
poverty. His was not a philosophy that extolled the virtues of 
poverty, as many schools of asceticism have done in their attempt 
to vindicate a life of negation. In ten graphic stanzas, he delineates 
the horrors of poverty ina manner that makes no mistaking of 
his faith in the philosophy of life—affirmation. ‘Nothing is more dre- 
adfully painful than poverty.’” «Infernal poverty blasts the joys of 
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the earth and of heaven.’ ‘Gripping poverty robs a man of the 
lofty nobility of his descent and the golden eloquence of his ton- 
gue.’ “Chill penury benumbs one’s noble feelings and makes one 
speak the language ofa slave.” “Cursed poverty is a nest of 
evils.’’* «The deliverance of the poor is only in total renunciation. 
Far better that, than they batten on other men’s salt and soup.” 


If poverty is an unmixed evil, begging is no remedy for it. “It 
is the height of folly to redress the ills of poverty by begging.’” 
Those who hold that begging is inevitable or decreed by fate are 
wrong. Ifso, ‘‘may the Creator of the Universe who has decreed so, 
go a begging and perish.’ Indignation at the very thought that 
disparities are God-made reaches its climax. Valluvar could not 
tolerate such doctrines—attempts at laying the doors ‘of God what 
man has done. For, begging is a denial of the dignity in man, the God 
in man. “Thou shalt earn thy bread in the sweat of thy brow’— 
that is what God has ordained, not by begging. ‘The thin gruel tastes 
as sweet as ambrosia to him who has earned it in the sweat of his 
brow.’” It is most heinous to beg for a bucketful of water even to 
‘quench the feverish thirst of a sinking cow.”™ “The noble dignity 
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that stoops not to base beggary, even in dire want, surpasses the 
glory and loveliness of the'earth.’’™ 


Although Valluvar has painted in these lurid colours the 
‘Dread of Begging,’ he was aware that the realities of life some- 
times forced this indignity on some unfortunate few; and Valluvar 
relies on the social conscience of the more fortunate fellow-beings to 
mitigate the evil. There are circumstances which may make beg- 
ging permissible; he mentions these; but what he really wishes to 
emphasise is the social responsibility of the community at large to 
the problem of beggary. “Knock at rich men’s doors. If they 
relieve not your wretchedness, the sin is theirs, and not thine.’’ 
“Even the beautiful earth becomes an empty puppet show, if the 
mendicancy that stirs all the springs of pity dies out and is for 
ever banished.” ™ With gentle sarcasm, the Poet says, “Scowl not 
at them who give no charity; for who knows they may be as poor 
and helpless as you.” Those who have no social conscience are 
as poverty-stricken as the beggars themselves. 


But to this social responsibility for begging, Valluvar comes 
through the individual. He does not spell out the need for any 
anti—begging legislation, such as might have been thought of in 
our own days.: Not that be excludes legislative action. The fact 
that he places the theme in the Division which is intended for the 
instruction of Kings has its own significance for State action. But 
Valluvar feels that it is the individual values and individul sanc- 
tions that ultimately matter, and it is through individual thought 
and action that the social conscience is really touched. Like 
Alfred Marshall, he makes a great appeal to the social possibilities 
of ‘economic chivalry’. 
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Having condemned poverty and begging as the greatest curses 
of a society, Valluvar proceeds to affirm the importance of accu- 
mulation of wealth in a positive manner.. “The poor are for ever 
held in contempt, the rich are always belauded;” for, the wealthy 
man is like one “who in joy and security witnesses an elephant 
fight from a secure hill-top, far away from the turmoil.” But it 
is noteworthy that typical of his integrated philosophy of life, 
Thiruvalluvar lays equal emphasis on the means of acquiring 
wealth. Like all economists he holds that wealth is only a means; 
and not an end. But he insists that the means of acquiring wealth 
should be not merely legally correct, but also morally proper. Out 
of a fortune built up by fair means, flow the joys or earthly felici- 
ties and the fulfilment of a virtuous code of conduct.”" The 
emphasis here is on the words ‘fair means’, Again he says, 
“Acquire a great fortune by noble and honourable means.” This 
applies even to Governments. There is no compartmental mora- 


lity in his code. “Let wealth be accumulated by the King on the 
bedrock of everlasting love and mercy.”™ Indeed, we are reminded 
of Alfred Marshall’s words again: 


“And very often the influence exerted on a person’s character 
by the amount of his income is hardly less, if it is less than that 
` exerted by the way in which it is earned.” 


While great store is laid on accumulation of wealth, Valluvar, 
ever intent on the message that wealth is only a means to an end, 
condemns excessive parsimony and hoarding of riches, ‘Behold 
a niggard who, in pursuit of gold as an end in, itself, is forgetful 
of all the blessings that flow from it- He is a very monster born.’’” 
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“A hoarder is a burden to the earth.’ Such hoards, he designates 
as ‘Profitless Riches’. “He whose wealth is neither for himself 
nor for others drinks the cup of misery.”™ He compares hoarded 
wealth to the fading gloom on the cheeks of a fair lonely maid.” 
Nay, more. Hoarded wealth can be a source of positive harm. It 
may work against the common good even as “the fruits of a poiso- 
nous tree in the heart of a village.”™ “A miser is one among the 
dead; no good comes of him.” 


An economic society which despises poverty, begging and 
hoarding and encourages accumulation, consumption, and better 
distribution must have on the part of its citizens certain moral 
and spiritual qualities. Valluvar therefore thoughtfully lays his 
hand on these and elaborates them, one by one, with great poetical 
power. 


First and foremost, Valluvar places the spirit of industry in 
the individual. He calls it the ‘unflagging energy’. It is this, 
according to him, that marks out the prosperous from the poor. 
The idle rich are, indeed, the really poor from a social and spiritual 
point of view. Industry is real wealth; for the wealth that 
flows from the restless energy of the soul is the only possession 
that is lasting. All else fade and crumble away.” Even in the 
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midst of a setback in fortune, despair does not seize the heart of 
such men.** ‘There is a touch of grandeur in a man of ambition, 
even when all his projects are shattered to ruins.” Indolent ease 
can never bring forth great achievements. Inexhaustible fund of 
energy is man’s strength. Lacking it, heis one with stick and 
stone.” ‘The stem of the lotus plant is the measure of the 
water’s depth. The energy of an individual is the measure of his 
achievement.”’™ 


So much is Valluvar convinced of the supreme importance of 
the spirit of industry as the dynamic force behind economic society 
that he proceeds to work it out in all its implications and shades 
in three more chapters under the headings ‘‘ Abstention from | 
Sloth”, “Manly Effort” and “Courage in Crisis”. Again and 
again, he cries ‘‘ Despair not”. Industry brings wealth; sloth, 
poverty. The Goddess of Wealth runs after the man of energy 
and enterprise, and smiles on his home. For the lazy and the 
indolent there is a different visitor—the she-devil of poverty.” 
Leave no work unfinished. The world will not forgive you. It 
will turn its back on you.” Scorn delights and live laborious 
days. You shall become a tower of strength to society.” To 
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lack resources is no disgrace; but to sit idle is a vile reproach.” 
Labour is the greatest resource.“ The plans and programmes 
of one who lacks the will to translate them are but day-dreams. 
They are as ineffectual as the sword in the hands of a coward.” 
To him isnot given the noble pride of a benevolent heart." 
“ Yield not to despair,” he again exhorts. Cry not in distress— 
‘The task is beyond me’. Put forth your manly efforts. They 
will rouse your slumbering courage, and you shall achieve the 
most arduous tasks of life.” Forgetfulness, procrastinatioa, sloth 
and lazy sleep are frail canoes. Man voyaging in them gets wrec- 
ked in trackless waters.* Idleness is a viper. Out of it spring 
the ruins of the society.” 


Life, Valluvar realises, is an unceasing struggle, and for that 
struggle, the individual requires to be fully equipped. Temporary 
setbacks should not be allowed to paralyse human effort. What 
is needed is a “well-bred bull’s energy.” Even as it struggles 
its way through the ups and downs of the rugged terrain, so do 
you pull through thick and thin, come hail, come storm.” Smile 
scornfully at the frowns of fortune. That is the only way to 
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chase leaden-eyed despair.“ Against the shores of iron will and 
unflagging courage, the never-ending waves beat in vain.” Find 
joy in the very stress and strain of work. You shall vanquish all 
opposition.“ 


All these remind us so much of the words of one of the grea- 
test economists of our own times, the late Lord Keynes, on energy 
versus prudence as the driving force behind development of 
wealth: “ Most probably, many of our decisions to do something 
positive, the full consequences of which will be drawn 
out over many years to come, can only be taken as a 
result of animal spirits—of a spontaneous urge to action rather 
than inaction......... Thus if the animal spirits are dimmed and 
the spontaneous optimism falters...... enterprise will soon fade 


and die.” 


These are some broad hints we have of Valluvar’s economic 
philosophy. Valluvar himself never worked out an economic 
system in all its elaboration. He was no system builder, A 
work of synthesis is bound to be somewhat electric in approach 
and general in treatment. But we have sufficient evidence to 
catch a glimpse of the constituents of an ideal economic society 
as Valluvar saw it. 


The most important economic activity, according to Thiru- 
valluvar, is agriculture. This was not because the poet was living 
in a predominantly agricultural society, but because it is the most 
fundamental activity for all time. Food is the basis of life; and 
raising food is the primary occupation of mankind. “ Husband- 
men are the axle-pin of the world ; for on their prosperity revolves 
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the prosperity of the other sectors of the economy.’ Even 
saints who have forsaken the world needs must cease from 
spiritual pursuits, were farmers to sit idle with folded arms.‘ 
“ You may pursue other walks of life; but ultimately you must 
be back to the plough; for that alone is the primary occupa- 
tion.” ‘That country which has a peasantry whose fields 


restle with thick waves of corn becomes the refuge of several other 
countries.” “ 


In tbus stating the primacy of agriculture, it will be recalled, 
Valluvar is only particularising and illustrating the second of the four 
foundation ideas he postulated in the chapter on “Rains” in the 
Payiram or Introduction. He was concerned to establish that mate- 
rial support is essential for a life of positive living and that under 
the ultimate ‘principle of rain,’ agriculture assumes a basal char. 
acter. All this he has done even at the start. Here, however, Valluvar 
introduces one further argument in favour of the importance of the 
agricultural sector. Agriculture alone is the most independent voca- 
tion. “The ploughmen alone”, he says, “live as the freemen of the 
soil ; the rest are mere slaves that batten on their toil.” “ It may be, 
under various forms of State Frading and controls, this is not true of 
many economies of the world today. It certainly is not true of the 
economies where the ploughmen have become tractor-men and with 
it the wage-slaves of the State. But Thiruvalluvar’s ideal, —and 
perhaps that was the actual position in his days—appears to be an 
agricultural sector untrammelled by state intervention. In other 
words, Valluvar was for free enterprise in agriculture, and he valued 
highly the economic freedom it confers. “A peasant, who toils in 
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the sweat of his brow, begs not at other men’s doors, but ungrudg- 
ingly shares his bread with those that beg for alms.’ 


Such was his concern for a well developed agriculture, that 
Valluvar deviates here from his practice of formulating only the 
broad general truths. He proceeds to lay down certain detailed agri- 
cultural techniques and cultural practices, which he considers highly 
important fora successful agriculture. Valluvar considers that the 
preparation of the soil is the first and foremost step. Land should be 
so ploughed and then exposed to the sun that the soil is completely 
aerated. The idea seems to be that it will then be in a position to 
receive and absorb the nitrogen and other organic elements from the 
atmosphere. Also, the weeds will have been destroyed at the roots. 
This can be done by intense and repeated ploughing. “Behold the 
land that is allowed to dry, until an ounce of earth crumbles into 
a quarter ounce of dust. She needs no manure and her harvest 
would be rich and abundant.” ® 


He then proceeds to set out other important cultural practices 
in some order of importance Ploughing is no doubt important, but 
even more so is manuring, and having manured, weeding assumes 
importance, and then irrigation, and above all, guarding the crop.” 
Land is anatural resource, which responds in proportion to the 
efforts put intoit. The size and combination of inputs can overcome 
the inherent soil limitations. There is no such thing as a land unfit 
for cultivation. ‘‘Dame Earth seems to smile regretfully at the idle 
sons of the soil who put in no efforts and plead poverty.’’” He also 
recognises the importance of measures for control of floods, pests, 
and diseases, hail and storm and other natural calamities. 


It is evident that the type of land tenure that Valluvar visu- 
alised was one of peasant proprietorship. That accorded with his 
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basic demand for economic liberty of the individual, and the qua- 
lities of industry and enterprise demanded of every citizen. He was 
not in favour of absentee landlordism. ‘‘As sulky and sullen as a 
woman abandoned of her lord is the land abandoned of her owner.” 


Could it be that Valluvar was an anticipator of the Physio- 
crats of the eighteenth-century France? The Physiocrats held that 
land alone produced a net product, and agriculturists alone were 
the productive class. The artificers, manufacturers and merchants 
were, according to this school, an unproductive class. Explaining 
their theory, Adam Smith wrote: 


“The unproductive class, that of merchants, artificers and 
manufacturers is maintained and employed altogether at 
the expense of the two other classes, of that of proprietors, 
and of that of cultivators. They furnish both with the 
materials of its work and with the fund of its subsistence, 
with the corn and cattle which it consumes while it is em- 
ployed about the work. The proprietors and cultivators 
finally pay both the wages of al] the workmen of the un- 
productive class, and the profits of all their employers.” 


There is more than one stanza in Valluvar’s chapter on Agri- 
culture which seem to anticipate the Physiocratic sentiments above 
quoted. The chapter opens with the statement that agriculture 
is superior to all other avocations, ‘‘Whirl as the world will, 
it must after all rely on the plough. Therefore agriculture is the 
most important of all industries.” Agair in the next couplet he 
says ‘“Husbandmen are the lynch-pin of society, for they support 
all those that take to other work, not having the strength to 
plough.” These two stanzas can be interpreted as attempts to 
establish the primacy and superiority of agriculture over other 
professions. But it is when we come to the third verse that we 
see something very close to the Physiocratic doctrine. Valluvar 
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says, “Who ploughing eat their food, they truly live. The rest to 
others bend subservient, «ating what they give.”™® Is this the same 
as what Adam Smith said of the Physiocratic doctrine above ? 


“Those workmen and their employers are properly the servants 
of the proprietors and the cultivators. They are only servants 
who work without doors, as menial servants work within. Both 
the one and the other, however, are equally maintained at the 


expense of the same master. The labour of both is equally 
unproductive.” 


We should be careful in reading too much of latter day 
thoughts into Valluvar. The Physiocrats, it should be remem- 
bered, were removed about 18 centuries from Valluvar’s stream of 
economic thought. It is true both describe those engaged in non- 
agricultural pursuits as ‘servile or servants’. But to me it appears 
that they mean quite different things. The Physiocrats held that 
agriculture alone was the ‘productive’ occupation and so com- 
pared the people engaged as artificers, manufacturers and merchants 
to ‘servants’ who in their concept did not produce anything 
‘tangible’ in value. The concept of value as embracing both goods 
and service had not entered into economic thought yet. Even 
Adam Smith who enters into a caveat with the Physiocrats at this 
point does not refute their main value thesis. The other sectors 
are still ‘unproductive’. “The industry of merchants, artificers 
and manufacturers, though in its own nature altogether unproduc- 
tive, yet contributes in this manner indirectly to increase the 
produce of the land.” Therefore, “The unproductive class, how. 
ever, is not only useful, but greatly useful to the other two classes 
(proprietors and cultivators of land)”. 


This, however, does not appear to be the sense in which 
Valluvar was employing the word ‘servant’ or ‘servile’ or ‘sub- 
Servient’ (in whatever terms it is translated) as applied to those 
who are engaged in avocations other than agriculture. There is 
no suggestion that what these produced had no value, or that 
their pursuits are ‘unproductive’. All Valluvar meant to convey, 
it appears to me, was the basic on dependence of all on agriculture 
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for their food requirements and hence the supreme importance of 
investing it with primacy among the human activities, and foster- 
ing it with care. The others are ‘subservient’ in the sense that 
they all have to depend on growers of food in the ultimate analy- 
sis.. The economic freedom of the grower of food is basic; that of 
others only derived. For, Valluvar was not living in a primitive 
or pastoral society, In his days, Tamil land had reached a high 
degree of material civilisation—a developed agriculture, a variety 
of arts and manufactures, and a brisk foreign trade with distant 
Greece and Rome. The Sangam literature, in particular the works 
like Pattinappalat and Purananuru, bear ample references to the 
advanced stage of the arts and crafts. It is with all these advan- 
ces in the arts and technique of industry and trade that Valluvar 
held that agriculture has the pride of place among economic 
activities. 


Why was this? Historically, the Physiocratic doctrine of the 
elevation of agriculture as the only source of ‘net product’ arose 
as a reaction to Colbert’s excessive encouragement to trade and 
manufacture to the neglect of land. Was there such a reaction in 
Valluvar’s days? That would be assuming that history should 
repeat itself and produce unerring parallels—a thesis which is not 
warranted. But perhaps there was a period when the neglect of 
agriculture in Tamilnad was serious, the taxes on land extortio- 
nate, and the oppression of the peasantry severe. There are refer- 
ences in the Sangam literature to farmer—poets exhorting the kings 
to keep their oppressive hands off the peasantry.” There might 
have been recurrent famines, floods and pestilence and periodical 
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food shortages. It was in times suchas these that Valluvar might 
have lived; and it is likely that the great achievements of the 
Chola Emperor Karikala who was either contemporaneous with 
Valluvar, or might have immediately followed him,—this Tamil 
Emperor's achievements in the field of land reclamation, colonisa- 
tion, construction of dams, and other far-reaching works of 
agricultural development felt the impact of Valluvar’s thoughts. 
This, however, is for the historian of South India. Al that I can 
say is, we shall beware of labelling fundamental thinkers like 
Valluvar, who start from first principles, as Physiocrats and Agri- 
cultural Fundamentalists. The Physiocrats of France set agricul- 
ture against industry; the Agricultural Fundamentalists in the 
United States pitted the rural against urban society. Valluvar, 
we shall ever remember, came to reconcile, harmonise and 
synthesise. Schools he had none, systems he did not build, and 
sentiments few. He was a philosopher who went down to the 
grass roots and spanned his thoughts over the arc of eternity. 


The self-same spirit of caution should inform the critic in 
interpreting Valluvar’s indictment of hoarding and excessive 
parsimony elaborated under the rubric ‘ Profitless riches’. It is 
easy to fall into the temptation of finding a kinship between 
Valluvar’s ideas and the over-saving and under-investment theories 
of latter day economists like Rev. Malthus, J. A. Robson and 
John Maynard Keynes, and exclaim how very modera Valluvar is! 
Such temptations must be resisted. For, the contexts are entirely 
different. The modern theories of over-saving and under-invest- 
ment are born of the analysis of a particular economic situation 
and at a particular point of time. There is nothing of the moral 
flavour about these theories when they are offered as solutions to 
the unclogging of the economic mechanism. Valluvar, on the 
other hand, had all along the moral values in the background. 
When he condemns hoarding miserliness, the doctrine assumes the 
attributes of seminality and timelessness about it. It is always 
wrong to hoard; and that because it clogs the springs of charity. 
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Perhaps ultimately the doctrines of both, Valluvar and the neo- 
classical economists arrive at the same point and same goal, 
namely, through better consumption and better production. And 
in the case of men like J. A. Hobson the social purpose so much 
dominated the purely objective economic analysis, that for a long 
time he was not taken seriously by the professional economists, 
In a social science like economics, it is impossible to distinguish 
in its theories what is purely a social goal and what is purely an 
economic goal. They do not conflict with each other.. They 
inter-mingle like milk and water, difficult to separate. Good ethics 
is also good economics. In Valluvar it isso. All that we have to 
see is that the standpoints are different, the thinking process 
different, the tools too; but not the goal. 


Not that Valluvar does not encourage thrift, or that he sings 
the paean of praise of extravagance. Ever intent on striking a 
golden mean, Valjluvar warns, ‘‘ Give; always give; but let your 
giving be governed by your resources. Be thrifty, but not to 
verge on miserliness.”’ “Let your charity be proportionate to 
your wealth. That is the way to preserve it.” Again, ‘* Behold 
the man who lavishes his wealth beyond his resources ; he appears 
to be prosperous, but he only treads the downward path to dest- 
ruction.”” And finally, ‘Generosity, which is blind to its 
resources, perishes of its own accord.” If it were permissible to 
translate his ideas in modern economic language, we should say, 
Valluvar was neither for over-saving, nor for under-saving; 
neither for over-spending, nor for under-spending. He was fora 
balance in all things. In the ultimate analysis this alone can 
partake of the perennial values of a stable economic principle. 


Land, labour and capital—these were the three agents of 


production according to classical economics. Alfred Marshall at 
the end of the nineteenth century, added a fourth factor, organisa- 
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tion or knowledge to include the activities of the entrepreneurs 
who had come to play a crucial role in an industrially advancing 
free enterprise economy. Valluvar classifies the agents of produc- 
tion in a somewhat different manner. An unfailing harvest, a 
competent body of men and a group of men whose wealth knows 
no dimunition—these there he considers to be the important 
ingredient of an economic society.” 


It is significant to note that Valluvar’s emphasis is on the 
end-product of land rather than on land itself. There are other 
elements required to make land yield a harvest: rain or water to 
which he has given so much prominence even at the outset of his 
work, other inputs like ploughing, manuring, weeding, watching 
etc., all of which he works out in detail in his chapter on Agri- 
culture. He is not obviously thinking of the mineral wealth that 
lies buried in the land and of its exploitation. In a simple econo- 
mic society, they were obviously secondary. The greatest natural 
resource he repeats is water, the rain, the surface flowin rivers 
and brooks, and the subsoil water that can be tapped through 
wells. He was concerned to point out the ultimate base of an 
economic society, and that is the raising of food. That activity 
depends on an interaction of a variety of agents, of which land is 
one, though an important one. In fact the phrase ‘sererm afer wor’ 
meaning ‘never-failing harvest’ has been interpreted by some 
commentators as referring to a class of ever persevering 
peasantry.” If this is accepted, Valluvar was thinking more in 
terms of the human agents of production, rather than the natural 
agents; for, the other two agents of economic activity are 
referred to only in terms of the human factor, namely, “a body 
of competent men, and a group of wealthy men”. In the last 
analysis, organised economic socity is a product of human endea- 
vour. This is what distinguishes it from primitive societies in a 
‘state of nature’. This Human Factor is resolvable into three 
important classes in the population. These are the vital agents 
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of economic activity —those who raise food, the body of competent 
men, and the men of wealth. 


Who are these ‘‘ body of competent men ?”?” The translation 
of seri as “a body of competent men” is my own. The tradi- 
tional commentators have interpreted it variously. Parimelazha- 
gar identifies them with the sages or ascetics, the chosen few 
practising self-negation. This no doubt accords with Valluvar’s 
hypothesis postulated at the outset in the introduction under the 
title of ‘ Greatness of men of renunciation ”. The men of sacrifice 
and spirit are a crucial element to the stability of a society. 
Lest there should be any doubt on this, the acute commentator 
thoughtfully adds: “@s@e gyp Sawo Quptucig.” That 
is, by postulating this class the continuity of the society is 
assumed. 


Other commentators, however, give the word ssrt a more 
direct signification. Manakkudavar simply says, the‘ men of 
competence’. Paripperumal construes it as ‘those of power, family 
and character’. Kalingar, as ‘men with a fitting education and 
knowledge’. Perhaps it includes all these ideas, for the men of 
renunciation and self-abnegation are also men of character, 
learning and wisdom. Ina purely economic sense, however, the 
modern term ‘knowledge’ which is a recent substitute for the 
earlier word ‘organisation’ of the classical economists can 
connote this, but there is a difference. By ‘knowledge’ what 
economists of the present day largely mean is the technological 
and organisational knowledge required for the production activities 
of a modern society. Valluvar’s ‘men of knowledge’ séarr 
were something more than this. They were men who by diverse 
ways—knowledge and character, wisdom and sacrifice—worked 
for the stability and continuation of the society. That is a more 
fundamental concept. 


Valluvar again does not refer to Capital in the abstract as a 
creative agent in an economic society. Rather, he refers to the 
men of wealth—the capitalists as such—if we may so call them. 
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Some commentators would have this to mean the rich merchant 
princes who acquire wealth through internal and external commerce. 
Others would put a more qualitative construction and would have 
it as the rich who never relax in their acts of giving and yet whose 
wealth remains undiminished, and so on. Whatever be the inter- 
pretation, Valluvar was again thinking in terms of the human 
element in the accumulation of capital. The classes for him were 
basic, the class of agriculturists, the class of men of knowledge 
and character and the class of capital owners. These were three 
distinct and separate elements of his economic society. It is 
obvious that the economic society of Valluvar’s time had already 
reached a certain degree of complexity in which division of labour 
and specialisation of functions had attained a stratification in 
terms of classes, who, for short, may be called ‘The Agricul- 
turists’, ‘The Intellectuals’ and ‘The Capitalists.” Indeed 
this identification of the factors of production with the human 
agents responsible for activating these is a practice that has been 
adopted by the classical economists, including Karl Marx until the 
advent of Marginal school of economists. In Marx’s hands this 
identification became a powerful tool for the postulation of clan 
way doctrine; and it was a realisation of the dangers of this that 
made the Marginalists dissociate the human aspect from the 
factors of production and think in terms of disembodied land, 
labour and capital. 


What about Labour as a factor of production ? To me it appe- 
ars the term sé477 interpreted severally as a body of competent 
men, men of knowledge, character and family, menof sacrifice and 
learning, etc, may well have been used in acomprehensive sense to 
include both dabour’ and ‘organisation’ or ‘knowledge’. The 
notion that labour is a separate category was born only since the 
advent of the Industrial Revolution when the producers of goods 
were divorced from the means of production. In a comparatively 
simple economic society such as that in which Vallavar lived, the 
workers were also the entrepreneurs or the men of ‘knowledge’ in 
the economic sense. The word sært interpreted as an economic 
category can then be identified with two factors of production— 
labour and organisation —rolled into one. 


In the fiscal sphere Valluvar assigns to the State the essential 
functions of Public Finance, namely, creation of revenues, collec. 
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tion of revenues, management (guarding) of revenues, and public 
expenditure.“ In modern Public Finance these four functions may 
be equated with the three categories: Public Income, Financial 
Administration, and Public Expenditure, the functions of collec- 
tions and ‘guarding’ of revenues being now comprehended under 
the single title of Financial Administration. 


Valluvar lists three main heads of Public Revenues (i) 
a aQuraar ; (ii) 2a @Qurgar ; (iii) Os pQuUrger. Commentators 
differ widely on theirmeaning. Parimelazhagar interprets pQur q ar 
as the wealth of heirless estates,°° Both Manakkudavar and Parip- 
perumal first give merely the literary meaning, ‘Wealth that comes 
by itself’. But by way of further explanation, Manakkudavar gives 
the meaning srafQurgar, that is fee or tax levied for defence, 
(This, however, is not found in one of the palm leaf manuscripts) ; 
and Paripperumal goes back to Parimelazhagar’s rendering of esch- 
eats. Parithiyar and Kalingar, however, deviate from these three. 
The former would have it as the ‘ taxes from the subjects’, and 
the latter ‘the just dues the subjects pay’, 


Apparently there was a conflict among some of the commen- 
tators—all of whom are much later to Vailuvar—as to whether the 
Ruler is really the heir to escheasts, and they seized the occasion to 
give vent to their own ideas on the subject ; for, it is doubtful if 
escheats by themselves can ever form a major head of State reve- 
nues. Parimelazhagar, conscious of this objection as it were, adds 
another category, namely, treasures hidden under the earth and dis- 
covered long after the owner has passed away. But even this addi- 
tion cannot constitute a source of revenue that can rank as a ma- 
jor head. Both these are quite minor and irregular source of State 
income. The major source of income for States in India has always 
been the land revenue, the traditional one-sixth of the produce. This 
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has been so well established in the minds and beliefs of the Indian 
peoples by successive law givers from time immemorial, that its 
payment became a part of the normal duties of every citizen—in 
fact it has been called a Radamaz or duty. The psychology of the 
taxpayer has been so conditioned by tradition that it had lost all 
touches of compulsoriness about it. It had become an involuntary 
payment. Custom did the work of law. Manakkudavar seems to 
explain that this was so, because land revenue was in the nature of 
a payment for the security that the State confers on them. So it 
was ungrudgingly, voluntarily paid. Hence was it 2 »Quaq@er the 
wealth that comes of its own accord. ‘The expression also conveys 
the sense of legitimacy 2.” or 24. that which is due. 


For, Valluvar was against any undue compulsion in taxation, 
His famous dictum in this context is worth repeating. “The king 
who extorts money at the point of the bayonet is like a highway 
man, who waylays the benighted traveller with his threatening cry 
—‘Stand and deliver.’®’ It is significant that Valluvar did not 
refer to the traditional one-sixth or lay down any other unvarying 
proportion of the producer as land tax. There were times when the 
state of harvest did not permit of the one-sixth. Even so, some 
payment was voluntarily made. If Parimelazhagar were allowed to 
have his own way in this context, he would not only have denied 
the State of an important source of revenue that has been the 
mainstay of the State fisc for ages, but would also have ignored the 
built-in voluntary concept of Valluvar in matters of taxation. It 
must, however, be said in fairness to this acute commentator that 
he takes care to add, ‘the one-sixth share of produce being taken 
for granted, only the additional sources are mentioned etc.’® Thus 
he knew land revenue could not be ignored. 


The next major head of State’s resources is 24@ or Customs 
This term 2«@ seems to be the same as the Sanskrit word sags or 
eeu. The latter Tamil word «a4 seems to be a curruption of 
#eew, This tax head, the commentators say, refers to the duties 
levied on commerce both by water and road—import and export 
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duties as well as internal customs duties. Obviously, in Tamilnad at 
the time of Valluvar, trade and commerce were important activities 
and they yielded considerable revenues by way of customs. The 
Chola kings at the port of Kavirippumpattinam had their merchan- 
dise stamped with their tiger insignia to make sure that the goods 
did not escape duty. 


The third source of revenue to the State was the tribute paid 
by the vanquished enemies. This again has been considered a 
legitimate source of revenue all through history. In modern 
times this is represented by ‘reparations’. 


The term ‘creation of public revenues’ has been interpreted by 
some in a modern sense. They hold that Valluvar had in mind the 
concept of State engaging directly in productive activities or what 
is now known as State or Public Enterprises, Although there is no 
direct evidence for such inference, it is possible that the ruler in 
those days had his demesne or Crown lands and the proper manage- 
ment and husbanding of its resources was laid down as an important 
duty of the state. The expression ‘creation’ however, carries a 
different signification, By ‘creation’, Valluvar presumably meant 
that the State should constantly be doing all that is necessary to 
‘create’ those conditions by which the yield from the major heads 
of revenue increases naturally and automatically. The nurturing 

‘and fostering of the taxable capacity of the population was laid 
down as a prime concern of the sovereign in the sphere of Public 
Finance. It is this which Valluvar must have had in his mind 
rather than starting and running of Public Enterprises, although 
the latter is not to be excluded. The creation of taxable capacity, 
indeed, is the hall-mark of any progressive economy. 


The modern theory of Public Expenditure makes a distinction 
between Government and a private person. A Government, it is 
contended, need not at all times equate its expenditure with the 
revenues. The expenditure may well exceed the revenues, for the 
State isan entity with a time continuum. Not so the private person. 
And there are economists who even advocate a continuous deficit 
budgeting year after year—a course of action which they shall not 
permit for the individual. 


What are Valluvar’s ideas on this? Valluvar had for his ideal 
a society that generated current surplus and had built up a size- 
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able reserve. If such a surplus were not possible, let income and 
expenditure at least equal. “It is not a great misfortune for a State 
if its revenues are limited, provided the expenditure is kept within 
bounds”. He seems to accord with Dickens: “Annual income twenty 
pounds, annual expenditure nineteen, nineteen six, result happiness. 
Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure twenty pounds 
ought and six, result misery”. Again, he warns, ‘‘Behold the mo- 
narch who lavishes his wealth beyond his resources; he appears 
prosperous, but he only treads the downward path to destruction.” 
Valluvar, no doubt, considers balancing of the budget as important 
for the State as for the individual. His guiding principles of a sound 
budgetary policy appear to be these: ‘‘Budget for a surplus, if pos- 
sible; balance the budget at other times; but never budget for a 
deficit.” 


Modern budgetary theory may not accept such a rigid stand. 
There is one school which holds that while the budget need not be 
balanced in any particular year, there should bea balancing overa 
period of years. On this principle, there are those who advocate 
balancing the budget over the period of a trade cycle. Whatever 
the position, itis undeniable that no State can for ever go on runn- 
ing into large deficits. Sooner or later, the reckoning will come. 
Enormous public debt accumulates. Some then face the situation 
by a repudiation of debts, others by change of Government, still 
others by losing their economic, and eventually even political inde- 
pendence. The abandonment of the traditional concept of a balanced 
budget as a goal in itself, and the use of fiscal instruments of pub- 
lic expenditure and taxation to achieve economic stability are not 
the products so much of virtue as of necessity. The complexity of the 
modern economic phenomena, and the cyclical movements in a capi- 
talist economy have been responsible for this change in attitude- 
Even so, it is admitted that when business is at a relatively high 
level and prices are stable a balanced budget is satisfactory and 
may even be preferred. This is the ideal which Valluvar was 
looking for. 


The use of the term aw@sse by Valluvar in the context of 
Public Expenditure has again given rise to speculations. Some 
read into Valluvar the modern notion that the task of Distribution 
is a basic function of the State. While it is true that all Public 
Expenditure results in distribution, it is not clear whether Vallu- 
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var held any theories about it, except that public funds must flow 
into useful channels, according to his over-all concept of ethics. 
Parimelazhagar goes into some detail pursuing his own ideas on 
the subject. He divides Public expenditure into three parts, (vide 
commentary on kural 385) one part to be expended according to 
the ethical code or Aram, that is the expenditure to be incurred on 
Gods, holy men and the poor, as well as on the acquisition of a name 
and glory; the second part to be spent on the basic needs of the 
polity such as on the army, the fort, and other items of defence, 
as well as on diplomacy such as what may be called aid funds are 
included in this as keeping away certain groups from joining the 
enemy or tempting certain other groups to secede from the enemy; 
the third part to be spent on items of what Parimelazhagar calls 
‘Pleasure’ or- ‘those which cater to the senses’ such as, building of 
public halls and shelters, provision of water supply and irrigation 
works, building of parks and artificial hillocks. In short, accord- 
ing to this commentator, public expenditure broadly falls into (1) 
Defence, (2) Public Works, (3) Social Services. 


Both Manakkudavar and Paripperumal, however, restrict the 
scope of Public Expenditure to defence and military purposes. 
Kalingar, although he does not give details, holds that Puplic 
Expenditure must comprehend the expenditure to be incurred 
both within and without the country. On the whole, however, it 
appears that Parimelazbagar’s three-fold divisions of Public Expen- 
diture appears satisfactory, although the contents and details of 
each of the divisions may vary from time to time in an economy. 
It is much more than a laissez faire notion of the State’s role and 
quite unlike the views of Manakkudavar and Paripperumal who 
would reduce the State to a grand Policeman. On the other hand, 
in commenting on another couplet, both these commentators go 
further to extend State’s activities. They consider that when in 
need the peasantry should be given assistance in kind by way of 
seed, manure, plough etc. They advocate moratorium and reduc- 
tion of taxes. Parimelazhagar advocates permanent remission of 
taxes. 


By all accounts, therefore, from an economic point of view, 
Valluvar’s concept is nearer that of a Welfare State, if not of a 
Paternalistic one. Where the just king is equated with the very 
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gods“ it is a far far cry from the state of laissez fair. Such is the 
importance Valluvar attaches to good Government as a precondi- 


tion for economic progress that he opens his book on ‘Porutpal’ 
or ‘Economics’ with a statement of the cardinal features of sound 
administration. 


Next to a sound administration, Valluvar looks upon educa- 
tion as basic to a progressive economy. In fact, both Manakku- 
davar and Paripperumal proceed to explain Valluvar’s chapter- 
sequence thus: ‘‘Valluvar proceeds to examine the various factors 
that promote economic progress and so places education in the fore- 
front.”79 This seems to fit in with Valluvar’s own ideas, when he 
says ‘Learning is an imperishable and flawless wealth; the rest is 
mere dross.’ Valluvar undoubtedly knew the importance of 
knowledge as an essential factor of production—an infra structure 
as we now call it. Education has universal value and utility. 
‘Behold a scholar who isa mine of wisdom; there is not a land 
which is not his own; there is not a country which it not his own; 
wherefore ye men should abandon learning unto the last close of 
life’s taper ?” he asks. Knowledge is a limitless ocean and educa- 
tion ah unending process.” Not only does he emphasise the posi- 
tive importance of acquiring knowledge, but he also warns in a 
whole chapter the negative results arising from uninstructed 
possession of wealth. “The wealth in the hands of the ignorate 
brings more ills in its trail than the poverty of the wise.” He 
sees in education a great force for social levelling up. “Men of 
learning, though born of low descent, command more reverance 
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than a high born fool.’”’* It is in education alone that he sees the 
driving force that makes for progress; for, “it is that which distin- 
guishes man from the beast.’’™ 


Next to education, Valluvar sets a great store by a proper 
system of public health services as a part of his socio-economic 
policy. It has been seen that ‘freedom from diseases’ is ranked 
by him as one of the basic freedoms of man and that next 
only to freedom from hunger. He would not let his ideal state to 
fall a prey to epidemic diseases; and such was his concern for a 
society with a sound public health that Valluvar devotes a whole 
chapter to ‘medicine’. In this he lays emphasis on the preven- 
tive and nutrition aspects of health. ‘‘Foods, excessive or 
deficient, brings about disease,” 7° «The secret of longevity is to 
eat with moderation, after what you ate had been well digested.”” 
“Incompatible diet is the root of many diseases.”"8 ‘‘ Always 
wait for a keen appetite before you proceed to sit for a dinner.’’” 
These and other practical rules of guidance are set out by him 
with great earnestness. The science of medicine in his days was 
apparently a comprehensive discipline dealing with the patient, 
physician, the medicine and the male nurse. Valluvar fully reco- 
gnises the importance of proper diagnosis in his system of medical 
treatment, the individual condition of the patient, and the appro- 
priate timing of medication. 


Other evils that do harm to the socio-economic life of a 
society according to Valluvar are drinking, gambling and prosti- 
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tution. These have been regulated and legislated upon to varying 
degrees by the Governments of the world at different periods in 
history. In the Gandhian era, prohibition as a socio-economic 
policy has been written into the very Constitution of our Govern- 
ment. There is little dcubt whatever that it would have gladdened 
Valluvar’s heart. 


An economic society which can guarantee the three basic 
freedom of Valluvar comes very near to what Prof. Gailbraith calls 
the ‘Affluent Society’. Such a society should have ample 
accumulation or enormous surplus reserves. Currently also it 
must produce a surplus, adequate to absorb the shocks of all 
temporary losses arising from failure of rains or attack of pests. It 
should have the staying power to stand up to a sudden inrush of 
demand on its resources, and even then be in a position to raise all 
the resources needed from current income. The secret of a sound 
defence lies in its impregnable economic foundations, says Valluvar. 
It should be so strong that it repels all thoughts of foreign aggres- 
sion; and even if a country’s security is shaken for a while, it 
should possess the potential for a quick revival. ‘‘ That alone is a 
country which has not to seek external resources. That is no 
country which has to depend on external resources.” 8° In modern 
economic parlance, what Valluvar sought as the ideal was a self- 
sufficient, self-generating and self-propelling economy. (The 
expression ører wer gær has been interpreted traditionally as 
“ not having to work for;” rather, it should mean ‘that which 
does not depend on external aids’’; “that which is self-genera~ 
ting).” 


Such an economic society is distinguished by five prominent 
features-immunity from diseases, ample wealth, adequate food 
resources, a high standard of living, and an unfailing defence.” 
There are three things that he banishes from his economic society 
for ever: gnawing hunger, chronic diseases, and perpetual insecu- 
rity. “A kingdom is that which continues to be free from 
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excéssive starvation, irremediable epidemic and destructive foes.’ 


Internal security is no less important than the external. ‘“‘It 
should be free from warring sects, internal dissensions and murder- 
ous traitors.” Above all, there should be amity and concord 
between the ruler and the ruled. “Though blessed with all the 
varied gifts ” a land gains nought that is not with its king at 
peace.””** For Valluvar as with Adam Smith, defence was more 
important than opulence. 


It is obvious that the Economic Society which Thiruvalluvar 
visualised was one based on faith in earthly possessions and the 
will to acquire them. It was a virile dynamic society with its 
roots deep in industry, enterprise and the perseverance of its 
citizens, with a love of riches and consumption of worldly gocds, 
hatred of poverty, begging, hoarding and indolence. While the 
need for a perpetual struggle in the face of oddsas the sine qua 
non for the success receives great emphasis, what Valluvar deline- 
ates is not a society where every one is for himself and the devil 
takes the hindmost, such as was pictured by some economists, 
about the capitalism of the early 19th century, and which brought 
it into contempt by men like Ruskin and earned for it the odium 
of the Science of Mammon. The Economic Society of Valluvar’s 
choice is to be informed by a vigilant social consciousness, a code 
of basic moral values and sound welfare principles. It is too 
much to read into Valluvar all that in modern times is meant by 
the Welfare Society. Valluvar seems to have relied on the indi- 
vidual values more than on State action for the translation of the 
welfare principles into programmes of action; for, it is the ideas 
and aspirations, sanction and participation of the individual that 
ultimately count for the emergence and success of corporate State 
action. Without these conditions. obtaining on the part of 
individuals, no welfare society could lost long. It is on this peren- 
nial aspect that Thiruvalluvar laid real stress. 


In this concluding lecture, | shall attempt at an estimate of 
Valluvar as a fundamental economic thinker. Indeed he has often 
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been compared with the Buddha and Christ, but that is relevant 
only in the sphere of the spirit, in his role as a teacher of 
perennial ethical values. For both Buddha and Christ were - 
primarily concerned with things of the other world— Nirvana and 
the Kingdom of God, and the ordering of the individual way of 
life to achieve this goal. They came to teach the autonomy of the 
spirit from worldly events, and the burden of their message was 
the elevation of souls, not on the organization of society. Econo- 
mics, if any, in their teachings was largely incidental. With 
Christ it even appears to be neutral. ‘‘ Render unto Ceasar what 
is Ceasar’s and unto God what is God’s”’. For a true appreciation 
of the contribution of Valluvar in the field of economics, therefore, 
we should turn to those teachers who had devoted their attention 
to the earthly aspect of man’s well-being. 


l have taken for comparison three representative schools of 
thought: the Greek, the Sanskrit and the Modern schools. The 
representatives of the Greek Scholars are Plato and Aristotle, 
whose writings and thinking set the pattern of western economic 
thought for over 20 centuries till the dawn of Industrial Revolu- 
tion. Although Aristotle was the pupil of Plato, it is well-known 
that the differences between the master’s Republic and the pupil’s 
works on Ethics and Politics were so great that they deserve 
separate treatment. Among the Sanskrit writers. the name that 
comes uppermost is that of Kautilya or Chanakya, the celebrated 
author of the Arthasastra, and among the moderns, the claim for 
comparison may well be given to Adam Smith, the author of 


The Wealth of Nations. 


In thus attempting an evaluation, I have kept in mind one 
basic principle of analysis, namely, that in economics as elsewhere, 
most statements of fundamental facts acquire importance only by 
the superstructure they are made to bear and are commonplace in 
the ‘absence of such superstructure. I have looked upon the ideas 
of the ancient writers as mostly basic in character, as at best 
‘scientific splinters of economic thought’ and any comparison is 
valid only when looked at from this point of view. Above all, I 
have tried my best not to fall into the error of hailing as a dis- 
covery everything in Valluvar’s ideas that suggests later develop- 
ments or of making comparisons without relevance to the times 
and environments in which the different thinkers lived and had 
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their being. With these brief remarks to serve as’ nieten 


mechanism, I shali now turn to Plato first. 


Plato’s vision of an ideal state is given in his Poltteta or the 
Republic This is usually classed among the utopias or imagi- 
native works embodying certain ideals. The Germans class them 
as ‘State Novels’. Plato’s was the first of these State Novels. 
It is a vision or an artistic creation of a Perfect State, not at all 
based on empirical experience or economic analysis. This Perfect 
State, not at all based on empirical experience or economic 
analysis. This Perfect State was small in size, something ‘of the 
City-State, stationary in population and wealth. Life in it was 
strictly regulated by a caste system permanently and rigidly 
organised. In it wealth is limited and freedom of speech restricted. 
It has been described by some as the prototype of a corporate or 
fascist State. The ideal State pictured by Plato and Valluvar are 
as different as chalk is from cheese. 


As for Aristotle, he no doubt paradied and criticised his 
master’s ideal Republic, but what he gave in its place was even 
far removed from that of Valluvar. For Aristotle slavery was 
essential. Inequality was natural; inferiority congenital; demo- 
cracy only for the Greek born. Unlike Valluvar who wrote 
predominantly for the common man, Aristotle wrote for a leisure 
class, which held work and business pursuits in contempt. Nor is 
there an integration of ethics and economics in Aristotle as has 
been achieved by Thiruvalluvar. 


Attempts have, however, been made to draw a parallel bet- 
ween the economic ideas of Valluvar and thos: of Kautilya. Some 
hold that the Kural borrowed some of its economic doctrines 
` from the Arthasastra. Others again, like late Prof. Ramachandra 
Dikshitar, held that since Kautilya was a South Indian who went 
to the Mauryan Court, he carried with him some of Valluvar’s 
economic ideas and embodied them in the Arthasastva. In an 
article which I contributed to the Silver Jubilee Number of the 
_ Thiruvalluvar Kazhagam in 1952. I have had occasion to examine 
the implications of these views, and it was my conclusion that 
there was no evidence whatever, internal or external, for this 
influnce of one upon the other. I shall, however, recapitulate 


some of the arguments here. 
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Firstly, the traditional legend that Kautilya lived in the 4th 
Century B. C. as a minister in the Court of Chandra Gupta Maurya 
has been seriously questioned. In the Volume entitled, ‘The Age of 
Imperial Unity’ published by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan, six 
arguments are advanced against this theory, and all of them point 
out toa much later date for Kautilya—according to Barridale Keith, 
4th Century A.D. and not 4th Century B.C. Owing to pressure of 
time, I would refer the reader to that learned volume for this chro- 
nological controversy. 


More important than the external evidence is the internal. 
There is no resemblance whatever between the basic economic ideas 
of Valluvar and Chanakya. Valluvar invests agriculture and agri- 
culturists with a primacy that is denied totally in the Arthasasira. 
Chanakya lays down detailed devices by which the maximum reve- 
nue can be raised from land through fear and persuation. A long 
list of taxes is framed for the purpose. Again, concept of caste on 
which the Avthasastrva raises its edifice is conspicuous by its absence 
in the Kural. The ethical foundation on which the economics of the 
Kural are raised is missing in the Avthasastra. The principles of 
taxation set out by the two writers are poles apart. Taxation by 
consent is the dominant canon in Valluvar’s thesis. Taxation by 
fear and intimidation is the central teaching in that of Chankya. 
Chanakya does not hesitate to exploit the superstition, credulity, 
religious beliefs, and even innocence of the subjects for enriching 
the coffers of the sovereign. So thorough going was he in his objec- 
tive that even drink and prostitution came in handy for State en- 
couragement, if only they could yield revenue. This was something 
totally abhorrent to the author of the Kural. 


Perhaps the man whose economic ideas are nearest to Valluvar 
is Adam Smith -in fundamentals, though not in details. The feuda- 
listic society of England and the Continent was held in the frame 
of a rigid class structure. Adam Smith helped unshackle the indivi- 
dual from the bonds of petrifying economic traditions, unleash the 
spirit of individual enterprise, and thus prepared the way for the 
epoch of Industrial Revolution. In his own way Valluvar, by 
postulating the democratic basis of society, and the economic free- 
dom of man to follow the pursuit that suited his aptitude best irres- 
pective of caste or class laid the foundations of a new life for the 
Tamils. With Smith as with Valluvar human beings were made alike 
by birth, differences being mainly due to differences in training and 
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differences in environment. For both, Political Economy isa collec. 
tion of recipes for the Statesman, aiming at ‘enriching of both the 
people and the Sovereign’ (Intrcduction to The Wealth of Nations). 
Above all, both arrived at economics through the difficult path -of 
ethics. Francis Hutcheson, the teacher of Adam Smith, was Profes- 
sor of Moral Philosophy at the University of Glasgow and so was 
Adam Smith. Before writing his monumental work, The Wealth of 
Natjons, Adam Smith had written the treatise on Theory of Moral 
Sentiments, not so well known as the classic on economics. But it 
is in this work that Smith’s philosophy of riches and of economic 
activity, and the ethical basis of The Wealth of Nations can be found. 
Smith made his ethical foundations sure in The Theory of Moral 
Sentiments before he raised his economic superstructure in The 
Wealth of Nations. Valluvar too postulated his division on Ethics 
or ‘Arathuppal’ before he went on to write his ‘Porutpal , 


All this may look strange, for measured in the temporal scale, 
Valluvar and Smith stand removed by about 15 or 20 centuries. 
and yet the ideas of the dignity of man, the economic freedom of 
the individual, the concept of a dynamic society and the essential 
qualities needed of the individuals constituting such a society— 
were all ideas that were hotly canvassed by both. The greatness of 
Valluvar is that he has done them twenty centuries earlier. 


What was the secret of this primal originality of Valluvar’s 
thoughts? Earlier in these lectures, I characterised the work of 
Valluvar as a great synthesis—-a harmonious blending of the ethi- 
cal and the economical. Two major influences were at work in 
this process. The stream of economic ideas was that of the Tamils 
of the Sangam Age—idigenous. The stream of ethical ideas was 
from the protestant religions of Buddhism and Jainism—then 
foreign to Tamilland. The insistence on the importance of econo- 
mic activity, the glorification of effort, enterprise, and what Lord 
Keynes in modern times called the ‘animal spirit’, the sanctity of 
love and war as the norms of life—all came from the virile life of 
the Tamils of the Sangam Age. The egalitarian ideas, the demo- 
cratic concept of a society, that man to man is equal, that every- 
one is free to pursue the avocation that suits him best, that ethics 
should inform all his activity, the divinity that hedgeth the spirit 
of sacrifice, the moral responsibility of the individual to society— 
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these received emphasis from the invading religions of the north. 
In Valluvar’s alchemic poetry these two streams commingled into 
one, for ever obliterating the traces of dichotomy that is posed 
between ethics and economics, The resulting amalgam became a 
third product, distinct from the two, all original in its own, a 
supreme achievement in the art of synthetic creation. Was it 
symbolic of these twin influences that his poetry was couched in 
couplets? What a fantasy! 


It is important to realise the converging influences of these 
two streams of thought, not only for a true understanding of 
Valluvar’s ideas, but also to appreciate the originality of the creat- 
tive genius, and the grand purpose his work was to serve. Vallu- 
var was standing at the watershed of two great epochs in the 
history of the Tamils—the golden past of the Sangam Age and 
glorious future of the Pallava and Chola expansion. In between 
the twilight had descended on the life of the Tamils. The exces- 
sive materialism and earthly achievements of the Sangam Age had 
resulted in a hang-over, as it were, and the Tamils welcomed the 
new spiritual awakening as a lifesaving antidote. But within two 
or three centuries of this, the Tamils had become soft. Valluvar 
‘saw the need to redress the balance, and so forged his path of the 
golden mean. The momentum that his great work gave sustained 
them for another thousand years until the last days of the media- 
eval Chola power. Then, once again, the Tamils were enveloped 
in other-worldly ideas that came froma different stream, lost their 
zeal and vigour for material achievements, their social system got 


ossified, and so they went into a deep slumber for another spell of 
thousand years. All these thousand years, Valluvar’s teachings 


indeed remained alive, only to support and authenticate the purely 
other-worldly direction of Tamilian life. Their equally potent 
influence for good in the material sphere of life went under. The 
balancing force of-the Kural was lost sight of. Small wonder, 
therefore, that the Tamils, once again on the threshold of a great 
renaissance have now gone back to Valluvar for inspiration and 
revival of their native vigour, lost in the mazes of ten centuries of 
other-worldly preoccupation. 


In the course of an attempt at an evaluation of Aristotle’s 
Ethics, Bertrand Russei says that there are three questions we can 


ask about his ethics or that of any philosophy: (1) Is it inter- 
nally self-consistent? (2) Is it consistent with the remainder of 
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the author’s news? (3) Does it give answers to ethical problems 
that are consonant to our own ethical feelings? He then adds, 
«If the answer to either the first or the second question is in the 
negative, the philosopher in question has been guilty of some intel- 
lectual error. But if the answer to the third question is in the 
negative, we have no right to say that he is mistaken. We have 
only the right to say that we do not like him.” 


It is now for the student of Thirukkural to say whether Thi- 
ruvalluvar had made any intellectual slip and whether he likes the 
philosopher or not. 


«Go behind the veil of whatever things you may come across 
in life and track the spirit of truth to its subtlest retreats. There- 
in lies wisdom.” —Valluvar. 
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THIRUKKURAL - KAMATHUPPAL 


BY 


RAO SAHEB K. KOTHANDAPANI PILLAI 
LECTURE I 


THE CULTURAL HERITAGE 
INTRODUCTION 


I deem it a great privilege to be called upon to deliver the 
Sornammal Lectures this year before this august assembly of great 
scholars. 


The topics of the lectures this year relate to Kamathuppal, 
the last and the most delicious part of Thirukkural, the pet book of 
the modern world. This deals with human love in its ennobling 
aspects. In this concluding part of his work, Thiruvalluvar is at 
his best in his poetic thought, form and diction, so much so, this 
is classed as one of the lyrical masterpieces of world literature on 
human love. His verses are considered as the ‘choicest expression 
of human thought’ on the noblest of passions of mankind, The 
subtle human emotions and the delicate feelings which love 
evokes in the human heart are portrayed with master strokes of 
elegance and charm, imaginative splendour and poetic grandeur 
which enthral even a fastidious critic. 


There are, however, traducers, scholars with ascetic ideals, 
who consider that this last part of Thirukkural, detracts much of 
the value of a work which is otherwise matchless. To them, sex is 
an anathema; it is vile and depraved; sex love is untidy; it is a sin 
of the flesh; it is a fetterand a drag on the human souland a work 
which deals with it, however superb, shares its depravity with its 
subject. They consider that the eminent talents of a great author 
had been wasted on a vile and unholy subject. 


This prejudice is the result of the changes in the outlook of 
the human aims, and of the cultural value to b2 attached to the 
sex impulse and human love, which had spread over the country 
and which had taken a firm hold of the best minds. This extended its 
sway even to foreigners. Drew, one of the early translators of 
Tirukkural into English, thought it infamous to translate this last 
part. No better refutation of this prejudice than the weighty 
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observations of G. U. Pope seems necessary. He states in the 
introduction to his translation of Tirukkural as follows : 


“Of this (the Kamathuppal) Mr. Drew said that ‘it could not 
be translated into any European language without exposing the 
translator to infamy’. But this is only true in regard to certain of 
the commentaries upon it, which are simply detestable, I am 
persuaded that it is perfectly pure in its tendency and in the 
intention of its wise and high-souled composer. Its title is Kama- 
thuppal—‘the division which treats of Kama’ and this means Lust 
or Love. 


“Kaman is the Hindu Cupid. Hindu ideas differ from our 
own. This prejudice kept me from reading the third part of 
Kural some years, but the idea occured to me very forcibly that he 
who wrote, 

‘Spotless be thou in mind! 
This only merits virtue’s name ; 
All else mere pomp and idle sound ; 
No real worth can claim!’ (Kural, 34) 


could not have covered himself with the spotted infamy of singing 
a song of lust. Thus I ventured at length to read and study it, 
rejecting commentators, when I was able fairly to appreciate its 
spirit; and as the result, I translate it, believing that I shall be 
regarded as having done good service in doing so.”’ 


G. U. Pope has done, indeed, the greatest service to this last 
part, in introducing it to the Western World. Kamathuppal is 
pure in its sentiments, its tendencies and suggestions. In addition, 
still more pure, refined and decorous in its expression. 


We are not sure whether the sex life, as depicted in this part, 
was only that actually existed at the time of Tiruvalluvar. It is, 
however, obvious that it is not a mere figment of his imagination, 
as all the sex habits and behaviour set forth here are well corro- 
borated by Sangam Literature and the traditions recorded in 
Tolkappiam. It is apparent that as a true poet, conscious of his 
mission, the author present an ideal sex life, interpreting its signi- 
ficance and aim to his country men for their edification and emu- 
lation. 
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PLAN AND PURPORT 


We see in this last portion of Tirukkural the sex life of the 
ancient Tamilians in its full bloom with an ethical and ‘spiritual 
fragrance all its own. The splendour and refinement, we notice, 
are not the spurts of any cne epoch in history. They are the pro- 
ducts of centuries of well planned sex culture, which preceded the 
age of the author. Without a knowledge of this cultural heritage, 
it is well nigh impossible to fathom the deep significance of this 
love-life portrayed here or to evaluate the sex habits and 
behaviour described in the various chapters of this part or even 
to get at their superficial estimate. Hence the first lecture will 
be devoted to this cultural heritage. 


The approach of the author to his theme of love is unique 
and is of universal interest. His first chapter begins with the 
deep impression felt in the presence of beauty by the human 
heart. “sas gama Lps”, “§ gaa aardy (Lyang ALS) 
sorter anegiee°, is the meaning given by Parimelalagar. The 
quest of the soul for beauty thus starts and this corresponds to the 
modern conception of aesthetics. Here is an imaginative percep- 
tion of a high order which appreciates the beauty of form, grace 
and their expression, purified by the halo of divinity, yera@, the 
beauty divine, which brightens them all. The aesthetics of the 
author is ‘not one of erotics nor is it that of utilitarian beauty 
nor that of the fleeting fashion type. Here the pleasure felt at the 
sight of beauty is not that of a desire for carnal pleasure, 2 «rai 
osimse, but that of a super sensual nature sarri oA Ysw 
Kandar magilihal (Kural, 1090) the pure pleasure of artistic 
impression created by perception which is the essence of aesthetic 
beauty. “Its esse is percipi’’* as described by Carritt. The 
aesthetic experience is classed by him as a spiritual activity. Thus 
the author takes his aesthetics of love to the realms of the spirit 
and metaphysics, even at the very start. It was Plato who 
conceived of a love of beauty and order, temperate and harmonious, 
free from sensuality and coarseness. We find this concept of 
beauty exemplified in the very approach of the author to the 
theme of love. The second lecture will be devoted to the aesthe- 
tics of love in Kamathuppal. 





1. The theory of beauty by E.F. Carritt, p. 180. 
2. The Republic. 
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Qaite in consonance with the start, the sex impulse, when it 
takes shape, is blended by the master artist with ethical and 
spiritual experience. The author has exploited the sex impulse 
to the fullest extent to beautify, ennoble and exalt sex life. 
The physical element of pleasure in sex is transferred to the realm 
of the psychic and transmuted into that of the spirit. The sex. 
and love intermingle and bring about an integration of the cogni- 
tive and emotional life of love into one of spiritual growth. From 
each embrace of the lovers, sprouts the tender shoot of the spirit 
the rudiment of the future leaves, flowers and fruits, ‘2 wē sry 
Niais Som_are ’’ (Kural 1106). It is not the delighted 
passion for flesh (Kamam) that grows but the immortal spirit, 
Uyir. Even in the supreme moment of pleasure, the heart had 
felt more, the pleasure of the budding spiritual growth, rather 
than the pleasure of the sex. The earth and heaven thus meet 
here. The third lecture will be devoted to these ethical and 
spiritual elements in Kamathuppal. 


AHAM (9464) AND PURAM (ymi) 


The main source which furnishes the materials regarding the 
cultural heritage is Tolkappiam. Porul Atikaram of Tolkappiam 
(the chapter on subject matter) formulates the human conduct and 
activities in their fundamental aspects and their whole range is 
divided and compressed into two—Aham and Puram. This was 
not a division made by Tolkappiar. Tolkappiar based his division 
on what already existed in the literature of his time. (‘ vurtgvar 
udder mana ’—Gsra, Qura. ges Rear uw, 3.) The habit, 
idea, mode of thought, action and imagination comprised in these 
two divisions came down to Tolkappiar as a ‘Culture-pattern’ 
handed on from generation to generation and which found their 
legitimate place in the literature of the country. 


Aham deais with love and family life, the inner life of men and 
women and Puram with the external life outside the home in the 
wide world. Aham denotes the home and Puram literally means 
the outside. Whatis outside the home, is its environment where 
starts the struggle for existence. 


In the beginning of human life, men had to fight for their very 
existence with the natural environments—with storms and floods, 
winds and waves. They had, then, to face venomous reptiles and 
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ravenous beasts of prey. Further struggles awaited them at every 
stage of their growth. ‘Hunters fought for happy hunting 
grounds still rich in prey; herders fought for new pasture for 
their flocks; tillers fought for their virgin soil’ and warriors for 
the state, where it had developed. Human life in Puram was thus 
one of intermittent but endless war, outside the home in its 
environment far and near. All the modern investigators of the 
history of civilisation are unanimous that environment or Puram 
plays a vital role in driving the culture and civilisation, whether 
of an individual or of a race, into ‘blind alleys’ as Toynbee calls 
them, or in raising them to the heights of glory. This struggle 
for existence is that which the relentless law of nature has 
provided for human progress. War is the natural instrument 
of selection designed for the survival of the fittest. 


Aham or the home and love therein, trained the heart of man 
and brought out the best of ‘his feelings and emotions, lifted him 
out of the dark mire of his senses, raised him into the sunshine of 
the spirit and led him to the supreme bliss. Puram or the environ- 
ment, the struggle for existence or the war therein, developed his 
muscles, limbs and the brain, made his ability and intellect shine 
forth, lifted him out of the gloom of fear and insecurity and 
led him into the realm of material prosperity and boundless 
inventions which are the highlights of modern civilization. Thus, 
Aham stands at the root of man’s emotional and spiritual growth 
and Puram at the root of his intellectual and material prosperity. 
The integration of the attainments at home and the achievements 
in the environment, Puram, constitute the culture of a race. Ells- 
worth Huntington defines that “‘ by culture we mean every object, 
habit, idea, institution and mode of thought or action, which man 
produces or creates and then passes on to others, especially to the 
next generation.’® Aham and Puram, thus, constitute the essential 
basis of culture and play their vital part in every phase of human 
activity. This broad division of human conduct and activities 
into two—A ham and Puram—though primitive, seems to have been 
arrived at, on a scientific study of the factors which constitute 
culture and go to make up the civilization of a race. This is quite 
in accordance with the findings of the investigators of the twentieth 
century. 


3, The main springs of civilization, p. 7. 
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We now pass on to the next stage of the Tamilian culture and 
civilization. Human society is not static but dynamic. Under the 
inexorable law of growth, society marches on from progress to 
progress. At each stage of its growth, there is enlargement 
of thoughts, ideas and institutions. The division of the factors of 
culture into Akam and Puram, is scientific; and objective in its 
nature. The attitude of men towards their activities now becomes 
subjective; revaluation takes place and a rearrangement happens. 
The old division of Aham and Puram does not accord with the new 
attitude to life. Human activities are revalued in the light of the 
benefit which should accrue to men, sexually, morally and spiritu- 
ally in Aham, mentally and materially in Puram. The ultimate 
aims of life to be achieved by these activities are declared as 
Inbam, Porul, and Aram. 


Kalaviyal of Porulathtkavam starts with the declaration of the 
aims of life as “‘Q@aruq Qurani 2 pap aaraa. The exact 
meaning of Inbam @er. or the correct sense in which it is used 
here, as one of the aims of life, has to be derermined, before we 
could assess its importance or appreciate its significance in the 
scheme of life planned by the ancient Tamilians, as the basic factors 
of their culture. 

INBAM (Qari) 

Divakaram defines Inbam as, @eruw, as gawoRpeA, Ahamahi- 
lichi, the inner pleasure. It is generally interpreted as Kamam—the 
sex impulse, even though Inbam may denote according to some, the 
sensual pleasure which is the result of kamam and the kamam 
itself. The impulse and its result are different in their nature. 
One is physical and the other is psychological and one cannot 
therefore denote the other. Different authors have used this 
word in different senses and the commentators have interpreted 
it as it suited them. Particulars regarding the sense in which this 
word is used, have to be collected and the exact meaning substan- 
tiated. Until these are accomplished, it will be futile to find its 
equivalent in English. 


Tolkappiam itself contains some of these necessary parti- 
culars. Kalaviyal opens with the lines :— 


“Derudpn Oure soup ara aS 
AANA yemiri s 26 A oa a Beir 


SMDS Ri ETIE ane? 
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The context in which ‘ Inbam’ is used here, is of vital import- 
ance and renders its use intelligible. Among (in relation to) 
the three aims of life Q@aruw, yo, Qura by theside of(in rela- 
tion to) the five aspects of love-life, gearQur@ yemwtts giar 
w@asev, the author presents, rws i, the sex union. Instead 
of straightway defining the sex union or explaining its genesis 
which he does in the next stanza, he hastens to interlink it with 
the life aims and aspects of love-life. He thereby urges, even at 
the outset, that the sex union and its ramifications should be viewed 
and evaluated in relation to the love attitudes they evoked and 
the ultimate life aims to be achieved. 


Kamam is the sex impulse and it induces sruwéatu, the 
sex union. This sex union may be with love or altogether with. 
out it, for the sole satisfaction of the sex desire. Without love 
it is a crude animal passion not fit to be cultivated and not worthy 
ofa human being. This is outside the pale of Tamil culture or 
that of the culture of any civilized nation. The sex union indica. 
ted in the text, by the term, ‘serwa’, is the first under the 
five phases of love (gi Ar maama) which starts the course of 
love, fuelled and well greased to take its onward march. 


According to Tolkappiam, the sex life starts with an uncons- 
cious attraction between the sexes based on the inner tendencies 
of each of the partners, which find their level equalised (ess 
Bipacyo Ays Guy). This leads to the decision of attaching one- 
self to a mate, (wb Qsoa) depending upon the response, the 
attraction evokes, in the heart of each of the would-be partners 
(oAuup se). 

The desire of one for the intimacy of the other stimulates 
emotional developments, creates psychic disturbances and brings 
about the transformation of the emotional and mental life of the 
lovers into one of love—arse. The other four phases of love- 
life, make love all pervasive and energises the psycho-physical 
system of each of the partners. The egoistic tendencies are 
narrowed down to the point of self effacement, to become gary, 
the love supreme. The very word sry denotes the state of not 
being two.‘ There is a progressive integration of the two persona- 


` 4. Anbu isa word denoting abstract quality like Panbu,'Nanbu, Petpu, 
etc. Pu is the suffix (6A) denoting abstract quality. sr, An, is the root 
denoting gawwi Qura, the state of not being. The word sary, thus 
ineans the state of not being two but one. 


15 
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alities, in those five phases of love and the sex impulse and the 
desires for carnal pleasures gradually fall off. The lovers now 
delight more in the embrace of their souls than in the embrace of 
their bodies. The love supreme thus thrills the whole life with 
intensive concentration. It is raised to a state of mutual devotion 
and ascends the spiritual height of Inbam, to take its place of 
honour, as the first among the life aims of a race. No trace of 
the sex which started this progressive growth is found in the ulti- 
mate produce. 


Inbam is thus not Kamam. Nor is it the direct result of 
Kamam. They are both far apart. Inthe evolutionary process 
Kamam has transformed itself into love and love has evolved into 
Inbam in which neither the sex impulse nor ‘sarge’, the love 
exists. Out of the dirty slime and above the delectable water, 
emerges a divine lotus. The tuber which gave birth to it has 
vanished and merged itself beyond recognition into the plant’s 
growth. The stems and leaves have faded away. The Divine 
flower is picked up, cherished and preserved for posterity. 


What we have so far seen is only the configuration of Inbam 
and not its inner content. We have perceived the distance which 
keeps them apart and not their innate difference. There is no 
denying the fact that the sex union or Kamakkuttam under love 
or outside it, gives pleasure. If this pleasure is not called Inbam, 
by what name wasit designated? We shall again turn to Tolkap- 
piam. 


The word Inbam is not used at all in Kalaviyal to denote any 
of the primary or secondary sex acts. Nor is it used to denote 
the result which ensues from any of them. The pleasure derived 
from the sex union is described as oS@yeA. “Quip anf oH ys@- 
yo’? (Ogre, sor, 11). Perasiriyar, the commentator, explains this 
as ““Gerada gateh Vaa Qurop gac warb o&aph 18 peA- 
qb.” Tiruvalluvar also uses this word oa gta, to denote the 
pleasure of the sex union, He names it yori o&yseH and not 
yortee @erus. It is thus obvious that the word Inbam was 
reserved to denote a higher state of experience, than that of mere 
sex pleasure. ‘eames’ is yet another word used in Kalavtyal. 
“Sqn ere amen” (#eraIue, 20), This denotes the joy deriy- 
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ed when fear, worries and anxieties are banished from the mind; 
In Karpiyal,, the word Inbam is used but once, 


CA pater ose yauyGuh arser 
S/O LOT Qug&u sto gous Ayw 
Oeruagpod OQvounywo wBu Qi gs gw” 


Owing to the prolonged absence of the husband, the wife feels 
the long loneliness, heavy and unbearable. The disturbances 
created by the sex desire increases. There are situations in which 
she feels joy and misery. Tolkappiar does not specify the situa- 
tion which created the joy or that which caused the misery. He 
leaves them rather vague. 


Tiruvalluvar comes to our rescue, Here is a verse in the 
chapter on ‘uct Quads g Qrosw in his Kamathuppal, which 
refers to Inbam. “Qoruuw sN wHQé STW geosQwSTH gor. 
agsoler @ulg.” (1166) 


This verse looks rather simple but it will be an arduous task 
to fathom its full meaning and understand the nature of the Inbam 
mentioned here. Though arduous, we have to undertaket his taski 
otherwise Inbam will elude our search. 


The verse quoted, is the soliloquy of alady in her increasing 
distress which wears her down, due to the long absence of her 
husband from home. She feels an ocean of joy, but the sex 
impulse attacks it and converts it into one of misery, far greater 
than that of joy. The demon which caused her misery, we are 
able to spot as Kamam, but that which created the joy is hidden 
in the verse. The lady does not take us into her confidence to 
disclose the cause of her joy. We wonder, how a virtuous lady, as 
the one we see here, could have felt any joy at all in the absence 
of her husband. This is rather puzzling. The poet leaves the 
thought elliptical or incomplete and wants us to trace the missing 
link, The commentators, as usual, have confounded the meaning 
and leave us bewildered. We have, therefore, to analyse the tho- 
ught and dig deep into it to detect the lurking cause of her joy. 


The word-meaning of this verse is simple indeed. @aruw 
«ie: Joy is an ocean ; Ufgs aT, Be SQHEIO, ALD 2 g or 
Qui: : but when the sex impulse attacks it, the misery is far 
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greater than that of joy. The poet arranges his words in his versé 
in a certain order. The best method of interpretation will be to 
take them as they are in the environment in which the poet placed 
them, analyse and find out their meaning. We shall examine the 
words in the order in which they are set by the poet. 


HTLOW, Doo (hai gira 


‘gcosQHare’ means when attacking it’. 2@ means ‘attack’ or 
fight and its derivative meanings are, kill or give trouble. (aQ sr 
go—Ourgt@ stow, uf bwas, 47) Between srob and gH 
srev, there is a demonstrative pronoun, goog. It is used as an 
object here. Its use in the objective case is common in Tirukkural. 
As a demonstrative, it points to the thought that was expressed 
before, i.e., ‘@@ruw se’ and also represents it here, as a pronoun. 
‘arb, soos@mHerev* thus means that kamam when it attacks the 
ocean of joy. Why should kamam attack @aru, the joy at all ? 
When does one attack the other? Friends do not attack, kill 
or give trouble to each other. Itis, therefore, apparent erui 
the joy, which kamam attacks, is opposed toit, or that joy belongs 
to that which is opposed to kamam. Otherwise, there could be no 
attack. Kamam is related to the flesh, and that which is related 
to the soul or spirit, is its natural opponent. It is well known 


that the flesh and the spirit are the natural opponents in the human 
system. Kamam, therefore, attacks its enemy, the joy, which be- 
longs to the spirit or the spiritual joy. Kamam would never have 
attacked it, ifit belonged to it or if it was its own progeny. Thus, 
by logical reasoning, we get at the thought, left out by the author. 
This omitted thought, when added to the verse, gives the meaning: 
“The joy of the spirit or the Soul, is an ocean of joy but when 
Kamam attacks it, it is an ocean of misery far greater than that 
of joy.” 


The use of the disjunctive o in this verse by the poet, 
strengthens this interpretation. There are two distinct thought- 
groups in this verse, one of them is @a@ruw sa, and the other is 
atob s005@HaTe etc. These two are separated by the disjunctive 
wip, why is used here in the sense of mws? or variance. 
“parQeraker ngs gipu, QaiCaGapar gp’ is the definition of og 
s% given by Nachinarkiniyar. Two thought-groups, separated by 
a disjunctive, wm, are necessarily at variance with each other: 
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‘Inbam Kadal’ is thus one that is at variance with Kamam aduna] 
etc. and vice-versa, 


We have now to analyse the details of the variance in each 
group. The author has expressly stated in the verse some of the 
details of the variance and left out some of them. Q@earuu in one 
group is the variant of serv inthe other group. se in one 
group is the varient of » safer Quég inthe other group. The 
poet bas not given us the varianis of srob and a@ware. He has, 
obviously, provided a hint by his use of the disjunctive, that we 
should apply the principle of um s%, trace out the variants of 
sawb and s@as7e and complete the thoughts, left elliptic by him. 
This is the grammatical logical and scientific method of filling up 
the ellipsis. 


We have already found that the variant of srw is the spirit 
or 297, The flesh and the spirit are always at variance. We have 
to find out that which is at variance with g@aane. gQ means 
‘to fight’ and its variant is ‘to unite’, ger mw Ger. The variant or 
ops of s@aere (when fighting) is paroesre which means 
‘when united’. If these variants are carried over to their legitimate 
places in the ellipsis, the full thought conveyed by the verse may 
be expressed as : “When the souls unite, it is an ocean of joy, but 
when Kamam attacks it, it is a misery far greater than that of the 
ocean of joy”. The variance on each side of the disjunctive, is now 
full and balanced. 


Of course, this interpretation is at variance with that given by 
Parimelalagar, the greatest of the classical commentators. His inter- 
pretation is that Kamam when enjoyed (yawrare), is an ocean of 
joy, but when it gives trouble due to separation, g@mere, it is 
a misery. He has taken Kamam out of the setting in which the 
author placed it, because it was not intelligible to him, in that 
setting. 


The great commentator was born, nearly a thousand years 
after the author. The customs and manners, the habits of life 
and the very mode of thought, of the time of the author, had 
changed, during the long centuries that intervened. New thoughts 
and new ways of life had taken their places. The commentator 
was brought up and educated in an environment which equated 
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wub, Inbam, the first aim of life of the Tamil culture with that 
of Kama, the third of the Aryan culture, Dharma, Artha, Kama 


and Moksha. He could not, evidently, conceive that sex union 
can rise above sex or yield anything beyond sex pleasure. 


To get at his meaning, that the Q@aruw Inbam referred to in the 
verse, was Kama Inbam, sex pleasure only, the disjunctive — 
wg stood in his way, as it directly qualifies Kamam. He had 
therefore to get Kamam out of this disjunctive. He uprooted 
Kamam out of the environment in which the author placed it and 
transplanted it into the alien soil. As a result of this the words 
stand transposed, as € srob Qarub suw, why wcosQuare. etc.’ 
The demonstrative pronoun oog is not now the object of 
w@aare, but represents the subject and points to Kamam, 
instead of Inbam. 


If this was the meaning, the author wanted to convey, he 
would have very easily done it by shifting off the disjunctive usm, 
beyond Kamam, as Qub si srwib;, whpcos@wat%y etc. and 
this wm directly qualifying only »#%s@aHer%, He would then 
have composed the couplet as :—“‘Qeruw s_asTnw; wopo sQ 
srs goui sdo Oullg.’? This would give exactly the mean- 
ing wanted by the commentator. This shifting does not, now, offend 
the rules of prosody either. The author did not adopt this 
arrangement of words or this form of verse, but specifically brought 
Kamam within the grip of wgs, denoted by om. This is proof 
positive of the fact, that the author did not mean at all, that the 
Inbam in his verse, was one, related to Kamam but was one which 
was at variance with it. 


Further materials are not wanting to convince, that the joy 
expressed by the lady, related to the realm of the spirit and not to 
that of Kamam. It was referred to in the introduction, that the 
spiritual growth commenced at the very spot of the supreme 
moment of the union of the sexes (2 g@sro 2.Wi shitay s 
Fertore). Each congress brings with it, the growth of the soul 
or the spirit and not the growth of the desire for the flesh. The 
separation had disciplined and encouraged the longing for the 
union of the souls; and had completely engulfed the lady of the 
verse. 
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In the solitude of her lonely chamber, at the dark midnight 
hour, (ur ws g ó wtCGereGerer. œ. 1167,) when all the sentient 
world were laid asleep (wer en uit coer gue, œŒ 1168), the 
souls of the couple meet in celestial embrace of silent communion, 
defying the barriers of time and space, and float in an ocean of 
divine bliss. Alas! Kamam, the sex impulse, attacks it and drowns 
the lady in an ocean of misery. What a lovely picture of the 
inner conflict between the flesh and spirit of a love-laden soul, 
which, a master artist has painted in vivid colours! 


There is yet another couplet in the same chapter to 
which the verse under study belongs, which supports this inter- 
pretation. This time, the lady finds fault with her eyes and not 
with Kamam. 


‘a arerwCurerg arap Qrad pier Qaverer bt 
bese werGencar saw’ (1170) 


ʻ« If these eyes of mine ” she says, “would go forth to him as 
my heart does, (Pope translated Ullam as soul) they would not 
swim in the flood of their own tears.” Her heart had already 
gone to him as disclosed in this verse, and their souls in union are 
now floating in the ocean of celestial bliss. The longing for a 
visual perception—a sense pleasure of a pure nature—has called 
into action the desire for the pleasure of the other coarse senses as 
well. As a result, the turbulent sex impulse has been aroused to 
take the field and it is leading the attack. 


Here is an imagery of poetic grandeur, of a battle field, where 
the two belligerents, the sex impulse and the spirit, are on opposite 
side. The sex impulse had lost its ground andthe lady is under the 
reign of the spirit. The eyes raises the banner of revolt, which 
the other senses join in. Reinforced by the revolters, the daring 
sex impulse Kamam, begins the attack. The spirit succumbs and 
the lady is now in the grip of Kamam. We have also a pretty 
piece of psycho-analysis here. The inmost recesses of the human 
heart, have been laid bare by a relentless analyst. We have, in 
addition, a supreme touch of feminine grace, delicacy, decorum 
and ineffable beauty, in her not disclosing to us, the fact of the 
union of her soul. It is a feminine secret and no lady of culture 
will disclose it. She treasures it as a divine secret not to be exposed 
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to the vulgar gaze of the masses. What wonderful results, the 


poetic ellipsis (Qura ereb) has yielded in the hands of a master 
poet ! 


Tiruvalluvar has displayed a profound knowledge of sex 
psychology in this tiny verse which we have now examined. 
According to him, @@ru is above sensual pleasure. It is an 
experience of the soul. He has, here, furnished us a commentary 
of the line “Aargh QOiwuyb gdu @- sg of Tolkappiam, 
He has indicated, when and where the happiness embraces the 
souls and how the sex impulse spoils it and brings in QQiæu, 
the grief. He has enabled us to comprehend the nature of Inbam 
as conceived by the ancient Tamilians. 


We have now arrived at a stage, when we can formulate a 
definition of Inbam which has long been misinterpreted and mis- 
understood. There are four important words in the Tamil langu- 
age to denote pleasure and they are safuy, »SyeA, aes and 
Qeriwo. They have been generally treated as synonyms RG 
Qurgea GHss5 ueGere. Degeneration of Tamil culture eviden- 
tly commenced when the individual significance of these words was 
lost sight of. These words contain meanings of different shades 
denoting different grades of pleasure. They are based on an 
intimate analytical study of the psychology of pleasure. safiy 
denotes boisterous pleasure, egual to that of a drunkard, a coarse 
pleasure of unbalanced state. sefùųy is derived from ser an 
intoxicating drink. w®@pA means the pleasure obtained by the 
gratification of senses or fulfilment of desires, 2 wes isa pleasure 
which one feels when he is freed from fear, bondage, worry or 
anxiety, ‘gawa Ëss Laws '(QubiluT_yuwe, 11). These are 
different states of experience acting under different kinds of stimuli. 


What a profound study of psychology, these very words 
display! 


aruh is far different from them all. It is neither a pleasure 
derived from the stimulant of a drink. nor one equal to that. It 
is not a pleasure obtained by the gratification of senses or of one’s 
desires. It is not a pleasure due to freedom from fear or bondage. 
It is not a pleasure compounded of all these different kinds. It 
is a pleasure, where no trace of any of these exists and far trans- 
cends them all. Tt is a pleasure felt by the union of souls, where 
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ego vanishes and the souls lose their individuality, unite into one 
and experience a divine happiness, Ananda, @erui, Bliss, Advai- 
tham (not being two—oneness) is Anandam indeed. 


Whether in the world of metaphysics or in the concreate 
world, Advaitham, oneness, is really Anantham, the supreme bliss 
or @aru, if it is actually realised and not merely talked of or 
argued, This oneness, when it wipes off the taint of sex passion, 
develops into oneness with the humanity and oneness with the 
supreme self. Radha Kamal Mukerjee observes, “Love is the 
supreme confirmation of the university, immortality and infinitude 
of self. In love, free from the taint of all-two-human passion and 
ego centricism, God and man become to each other in an eternal 


playful reciprocity that constitutes the meaning of life and the 
world.” 


It is this meaning of life and the world which the word 
Q)erwi> conveys and sets as the first and foremost of the aims of 
life of the race. @ru is thus metaphysical in its nature and 
spiritual in its content, which was conveyed to the door of each 
home of the Tamil land and not left to be sought for in the depths 
of forests or in the solitudes of caves. The weighty observation 
of Dr. M. Varadarajanar that Kamathuppal should form the first 
chapter of Tirukkural, lends support to this view and emphasises 
the fact that it occupies the first and foremost place in the culture 
of the ancient Tamilians. 


We shall now pass on to Porul or material wealth, the second 
aim of life of Tamil culture. 


PORUL (Qurma) 


The basic needs of human beings are connected with hunger 
and mating. Man shares these in common with the animal king- 
dom. But nature endowed him with far greater faculties than the 
animals to transform the cravings for sex into love and those of 
hunger into economic prosperity. The western scholars consider 
that the economic factors have been more dynamic than those of 
the sex in promoting human culture and civilization. Will Durant 


5. Preface to the ‘Horizon of Marriage’ by Radha Kamal Mukerjee, 
page XI, published by the Asia Publishing House, Bombay. 
16 
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observes ‘‘without that the Sine gua non of culture, a continuity 
of food (the prime economic factor), its intelligence wil! be lavished 
on the perils of the hunt and the tricks of the trade and nothing 
will remain for the laces and frills, the courtesies, the arts and 
comforts of civilization.’”® 


The ancient Tamilians view this differently. To them the 
amenities, arts, comforts and the material prosperity were not the 
be all and end all of civilization. Man has a higher purpose to 
fulfil in his life. The development of human personality was the 
sine gua non of human civilization. The factors which contribu- 
ted to the inner development of man and the integration of his 
personality with the peace and harmony of the family, of the 
society and of the world at large, were of far greater importance 
to them, than the laces and frills, arts and crafts. The sex carried . 
with it the seeds of this higher growth and its synthetic and pro- 
gressive integration. They thus selected and fostered the five 
aspects of love-life, sr War gi Slemr ,whose profound consummation, 
led man to realise the first of the aims of life as explained already. 


They did not neglect @urg@or, the material prosperity, either. 
They knew well that no home was worth living in, without wealth 
or material prosperity, Wealth, no doubt, carried with it its own 
impurities and evil, as did the sex. As sex was purified of its dross 
to make it yield the maximum good, the wealth should also be 
purified of itsimpurities. Otherwise, it will be productive of 
more evil than good. It was to effect this purification, the econo- 
mic factors were subordinated to the first aim of life @a@ruw and 
assigned the second rank among the factors that promoted culture 
and civilization. 


It was already pointed out that Tolkappiar interlinked the 
love-life with the aims of life Qaruw, Qur@er and amb and there- 
by emphasised the fact that sex life should not be considered as 
a solitary factor, each aloof from the other aims of life, all of which 
are inseparably bound together. 


The relationship between the sex or the home life and the 
material prosperity, is one of vital importance. The stability of a 
comfortable home life, depends upon the stability of its economic 





6. The History of Civilization, Vol., 1. page LC. 
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prosperity. The pursuit of wealth is for the comforts of the home. 
If there had been no home, wealth would not have been pursued in 
all vigour and enthusiasm. The relationship between the home 
life and the material prosperity is one of mutual indispensability. 


Home and wealth are thus bound up together, indissolubly. 
When two factors are so bound together, tightly and inseparably, 
to goal to which one marches, has to be the goal of the other as 
well. Ifthe two do not march together towards a common goal 
but try to pull each other in its opposite direction, there will be 
stalemate. There will be no progress whatever. If the life is to 
march on the progress, the goal of the one has to be the goal of 
the other. We have already seen that the goal of home life was 
Qiu the divine happiness of the realm of the spirit: the aim of 
wealth should also be the same. 


How could this be? Sex and wealth are by their very nature, 
heterogeneous. Sex of our own flesh and blood and thrills with 
life. Wealth is not one such, but is related to inert matter. How 
could one with life and another without life march together 
towards a common goal? 


We have seen, that sex life began with the self gratification of 
sense desire, but ascended to a height far transcending it. The 
pursuit of wealth also begins with the object of self gratification 
and its aim should be to attain the higher reaches, far beyond self 
gratification. We have seen, that sex through the process of 
cleansing or the proper use of love-life, loses its selfishness or the 
thought of self itself. So also, by the proper use of wealth, sel- 
fishness should vanish. The wealth should be used in such a way 
as to banish the thought of self or result in self effacement. In 
sex life, each of the partners sacrifices his or her cwn comforts and 
pleasures for the sake of the other, willingly and without the 
knowledge of the other, and attains the spiritual height of self- 
sacrifice. The use of wealth should, similarly, lead to the sacrifice 
of one’s own comforts and pleasures for the sake of humanity at 
large. Home life led to the divine joy of oneness with another 
human being far transcending sex pleasure, Likewise, the life of 
riches shoul¢ lead to the joy of oneness with other human beings 
or the humanity at large. 
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By the opportunities which wealth alone can afford, the ethical 
and spiritual achievements in sex life, now deepen to reach the 
depths of humanity and broaden to embrace the whole universe. 
Without wealth or the economic factors which constitute wealth, 
this deepening and broadening of human personality cannot assume 
a tangible form. “Love your neighbour as you love yourself,” 
proclaims the moralist. This is, no doubt, a noble maxim bat it 
is an abstract idea. Mere belief in a maxim or an abstract idea, 
however grand it may be, will not confer any concrete good on any 
one, unless it is translated into action. Wealth provides the best 
means of translating one’s own beliefs or achievements in the 
moral and spiritual plane, into direction and concrete good. Love 
of others, compassion and altruism are mere abstract ideas, 
slogans or dogmas, unless they take concrete shape. The econo- 
mic factors help them to assume a definite form and become 
dynamic in their action. Thus, riches afford the best opportunity 
for the integration of human personality developed at home 
progressively, first with social surroundings and then with the 
world at large. The interlinking of the triad with the love life, 
means all these and much more. 


These can be proved by yet another method of classical inter- 
pretation, adopted by the commentators. We have now a modern 
triad in a reversed form, as a, Qurama, Qaruw. Here, 2 pw 
leads the other two, @urg@er and Q@e@ruw, Guage or the material 
prosperity which is not led by a», is an evil, so also Qeruw 
which is not led by 9, is an evil. w# is thus the leader In 
the ancient concept, it was the other way about. @eruw human 
happiness led the way. The goal of Porul should be the attain- 
ment of @arun, ‘rs gaezeo Qub’ says, the sage, Tiruval- 
luvar. The material help conferred upon others, make them 
happy. The happiness they feel, makes the bestower, happy all 
the more. According to the ancient concept, .o which does 
not have @eruw, the human happiness, as its goal is also an evil. 
‘gpgarer ages Qarb’ says the sage again. In the old 
Tamil concept, the promotion of the happiness of humanity, was 
the sole aim of life: in the other concept, the preservation of 
Dharma was the sole aim of life, and that is why the Dharma, 
lead the other two Artha (Qurger) and Kama (srw), Thus, the 
triad, Qearuw, Qura and emb, is not one of a mere superficial 
change in the order of the names, but denotes a deep basic 
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difference and fundamental alteration in the outlook on human 
life. This is the vital difference between the ancient and the 
modern concepts of the aims of life. We shall see more of them 
as we proceed further on. 


I shail, now, illustrate these, from the literature of the land 
and show, how @eir.1s, the human happiness, was the aim of the 
life of the ancient Tamilians. 


Here is a dialogue, between a lady and her confidante. The 
lady discloses some details of her happy wedded life and the 
sudden departure of her husband in pursuit of wealth. 


Cgpurci! ars Carp! Qs Aaro 
Fre grt Resa aor Cur ssai a 
Csns0hy SG HSU Awsb ws Quid 
* * * % 
UAE Griwa h US oyib È warr 
owa Oua wG er E g 
QraCGurt gi gos apu yroCurr 
yoanlta woararGuo@ y gags Ras Gw 
AawoG@urcea Catto cereals sg grt 
Awya Horale Qe vere wnt ber 
sadar swale & wwr t 
$ X x * 
Uwe mdr tp y ED 
Ge@or maá wu ne Carer.” ! (asb. 389) 


‘“ Know thou not my dear!” says she; “ My husband used to 
dress my hair, arrange my curls, ‘Qs @rprrégri abaw omh’, 
adron me with flowers, Cur sæt s, beautify my forehead with 
Tilakam Sass ws, and will not quit his bed even during the 
day, uye Crims p usb Ewart, Lo! What a transforma- 
tion! (werCer-I DO srcr~esé GAO). He is now in pursuit 
of wealth to secure all help (to humanity) s/w sé, to fill to 
the brim the cutstretched hands of those who look to him for 
help, to delight in procuring new riches, yga st gaa @, to feel 
at heart that he is not aloof in the vast humanity, yeu! ozer ar 
Q@wr@, and to refute the petty cavils of polluted minds, s wQ sri 
A Ly cor Borla Qraae ur pur_,”2 


It is here, the love-life and the life for wealth shake hands. 
The love-life made him one with his wife and a wealthy life is to 
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make him one with the humanity at large. - He has already deve- 
loped the heart for it (yaaa serar). It is strange, that the 
lady does not feel even the slightest pinch of the pang of separa- 
tion. She simply wonders at the transformation which has come 
over her husband. She has risen far above sex and sensuality. We 
have to exclaim with the lady, ‘What a wonderful transformation 
frem intense love to intense humanity!’ This is what the poet 
wishes to bring out by the sharp contrast of a life of love anda 
life in pursuit of wealth: 


Here is another piece in which the lady wishes godspeed to 
her husband’s transformation. 


Csseus geo oCarts stis sTH6uUE g 
Qewrcrnt Caeah@rsr@ aap ps Qah A) 
BESO Yoapt sosit CgrOrer 
ANgGQur ager Har ww OegeQur a orh A a 
YLIT ai yf 
+ * * * 


saaria swau sry mi Carr!” (ysb, 151) 


Men, who could not support those who love them and those 
who could not make their fellowmen happy and rejoice with them 
in their happiness, sroswig Qararot CGaMArrO aappe Daf A» 
GSO ADi, are those who are reaily poor, and therefore, says 
this lady her husband has gone beyond the forests te amass 
enormous wealth J@@Qurg@er ery. Gsg;e@w0r® and with his 
benevolence, he will now be transformed into a different person. 
(agmi OD 9 gu-CGagul g@e;wmluwaprrant, poy sbure Osis 
Sots ymi QOobQueEpg vaari QI urégsOserug 6G ém.) 


The word, gamar, benevolence, deserves careful consideration. 
gamar is not erge or gery, which are different grades of love. 
Tiruvalluvar describes aor, the benevolence, as the offspring of 
love, gor Sar @waY. Love has far ascended the sex impulse to 
the height of benevolence, yaar, where there is no attachment, 
where it expects no return but is one with the humanity at large. 
The lady wishes him a7i§-Godspeed, success in his mission and 
success in his transformation. The transformations we have 
noticed in these two poems, are not confined to men who go about 
earning, but it embraces the ladies as well. They well appreciate 
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the deep significance of the mission of their husbands and one of 
them wishes her husband well. Their personalities have attained 
their full growth to match with those of their husbands. The 
joyous couples are now ready to jump into world to accept the 
sufferings with pleasure and to serve humanity, even as Albert 
Sweitzer leapt into the depth of African forests, dedicating himself 
to the service of humanity. 


All are not gifted to earn AeQuraer, enormous wealth. It 
requires special qualities, capacities and habits to become a great 
capitalist. It was considered as a national disgrace if those 
endowed with the capacity to earn, neglected it. They were 
laughed at by the society. 


Cscororey Caren Qurmer gre ada HOUA 
BT 6 ASAT wre cra) wer cir al too & & 
2 ibura Quri seni WANES 


D asp Oren Bor aywg ugal” (sb. 29) 


There are many more passages which illustrate these aspects 
of wealth and the social conscience was developed to such an 
extent, as to induce young men, to cut asunder the home attach- 
ment, however deep it might be, and goaded them on to run after 
weaith. They felt it a disgrace to remain at home to eat out of 
the riches of their forefathers. In the first of the stanzas 
examined we have already seen the effort of one who delighted 
in securing ever new wealth-yaa stg wigo. The combined 
effect of love-life at home aad the social aspect of the wealth 
sought for, have been well explained in the brilliant lectures of 
Dr. M. V. published under the caption gwe Oru), 


This was the national ideal to which the very education of 
the people was directed. 


cgro yoo goaa yméscn@ 
ar(ipoat shops ari,” (Gar, 399) 


The learned, rejoice when they see the world enjoying what they 
enjoy. This is not merely for arts and literature but comprises 
all that which constituted and serve for enjoyment. It should not 
be forgotten that this is referred to in that part of Tirukkural 
which deals with economic prosperity @urg@eflae, and can by no 
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means exclude the enjoyment of wealth out of its scope. This 
was the motto for their life which the learned carried with them 
as souodeCsrr, the finished product of Tamilian culture and 
education. This put the object of the pursuit of wealth clean and 
tidy, brought in a new sense of values and ennobled the career of 
young men of the land. 


Tiruvalluvar emphasises this aspect of wealth more than any 
one else in three beautiful similes : 


Cercpentl 8Fieont 28 p esan 
Cur Sf ara Aa!” (@ par. 215) 


is one of these similes into which profound thoughts have been 
compressed. The simple meaning of this coupletis: This wealth 
of men who love the world and are wise, is like axa filled with 
water. To understand the full force of the simile it is necessary 
to know what exactly an Uruni (xme) is. G. U. Pope trans- 
lated it as a lake. Parimelalagar gave its meaning as tank, @aris; 
Manakkudavar gave the meaning as a well; Parithi (wrer 
wi) as a great lake: (Kalingar combined both lake and 
tank (GuCr Ayo Qumgeeeqes), It will be apparent from these 
divergent interpretations, that the commentators were groping in 
the dark, as to what exactly sagjonfl meant. Uruni is far different 
from what they have all described. There are five different words 
in the Tamil language Gæ b, off, Gw, sant, mech to 
denote different kinds of water reservoirs. Germ Kulam is that 
which is used for bathing purposes from the root Kuli-@af or from 
-æ which means to dive in, gr aisgæwb sa (gs, 63); of 
Eri means the water source which is used for agriculture or irriga- 
tion from the root a7, the plough. @ «a, Kuitat means a small 
pond from @ ex. short in size. sewerd or sborù Kammoi is 
derived from s bær ù sluices—érai), ss—6c and denotes that which 
is provided with sluices. w@enfl Urunt is that which is used for 
drinking by the village. 27+ Ur means village; 2 ef Uni from the 
root =a means that which is used for drinking. Uruns seme, as 
its very name indicates, is a special kind of drinking water pond, in 
which the; drinking-water for the village is collected and preserved. 
These drinking-water ponds still exist with the same name in the 
remote villages of Mathurai and Ramnad districts. In these villages 
there is no other source of drinking water as they are far removed 
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from rivers, mountain Streams, lakes or other irrigation sources, 
No well could be sunk in these villages, as hard rock lies below the 
earth or the underground water is either saline metallic, unfit for 
human consumption. 


A catchment area sloping towards the pond, is selected and the 
rain which falls therein, is collected into the pond. The water so 
collected will be sufficient for the village till the next rain. The 
catchment area, in many cases, is protected from pollution and in 
some cases, watchmen are appointed to look after the water so that 
it may not be defiled by improper use or by the village cattle All 
the villagers use the water in common and the conditions in some 
villages are, that the hands and pots that take the water out, should 
be clean. This kind of selection, protection and preservation of 
drinking water sources was evidently in common vogue during the 
time of Tiruvalluvar, throughout the country. Even in the eastern 
district of Tanjore, flooded by the Cauvery, we find the name of a 
village Peravuruni Gurrea. This indicates that there should 
have been a large sre which lent its name to the village itself. 
As this kind of drinking water reservoirs was commonly in use in 
the country, the author has drawn a simile from them to convey 
his precious thoughts, 


Let us handle the simile. Three different aspects of the uruni 
are here taken for comparison. (i) acah" the pond itself (2) 
Seo ose, the filling of the pond and (3) 7, the water. (1) Uruni 
is the possessor of the water and the wise man, who loves humani- 
ty, is the possessor of wealth. (2) Even as the urunz gets its water 
supply, he gets his wealth. (3) The water in the uruni is compared 
to the wealth of the benefactor. Urunt water is the common property 
of all the humanity which comes in contact with the sruni 
and the wealth of the wise man also, becomes the common pro- 
perty of the humanity he loves. Not only the water therein, 
but the uruni itself is the common property of the villagers, so also 
the benefactor is no longer one who belongs to his family ; he be- 
longs to the humanity at large. 


The uruni gets its water supply from sources unpolluted; 
otherwise, the water collected from a contaminated source, will be 
unfit for human consumption. Similarly, the benefactor gets his 
wealth through untainted sources not by fraud, extortion or 

17 
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exploitation. The wealth ill-got results in illness. The ideal is not 
‘to rob Peter and pay Paul’; The person who amasses wealth is 
one who loves humanity. (29@ garb; Laas garab Gura 
amorar.) As he is the lover of 20@, humanity, he cannot, by na- 
ture, rob one and pay another. It is to emphasise this aspect, the 
author mentions dmmsea, getting filled, otherwise he would have 
composed his verse differently. 


Wealth is as vital as water is for human porgress. A more 
apt simile cannot be thought of, to convey the importance of weal- 
th or economic prosperity. Tiruvalluvar is not a philosopher who 
derided the acquisition or possession of material wealth. There can 
be no benefit to humanity from one who himself begs others for help 
or depends upon others for help. When the aim is the happiness 
of the humanity at large, there is no other go but to seek wealth to 
relieve their distress. 


The comparison between wealth and water goes far deeper 
than what appears on the surface. No doubt each of the villagers 
can use the water without let or hindrance, but each can use it 
only as far as he needs it, nothing more, nothing less. To take in 
more, will cause illness and taking less, will produce the same evil. 
Nor can one store the water for many days in advance. The 
water, if so stored, will become rotten when kept beyond a day of 
two. ‘Each man has his vital needs,’ is the natural law which water 
enforces. The benefactor or the benefitted has, therefore, to use 
wealth only as far as the vital needs require, nothing more or 
nothing less, if the body politic is to remain healthy. This is the 
philosophy of wealth preached by uruni which is as deep as the 
thought of the author and its water as pure as it could naturally 


be. 


Another simile deals with the human ailments : 


“oGét srs guur or ss pq Geeaw 
Quai sae wre wigar | >? (@ par; 217) 


The riches should never fail to cure the afflictions of the flesh 


maistaa gsuut OF SEDO. 
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Sumorb ti DERI uipss pape Grea 


BUEY wTeTrsi_ uigesr! I? (@oer, 216) 


When the fruits from the fruit-trees of the village-common, drop 
down, the more vigilant and the active get them. The rest of the 
fruits, if any, which do not fall off, are collected and equally 
divided among the villagers. This custom still prevails in some of 
the remote villages, far removed from the influence of modern 
civilization. Fruit is a luxury, not a vital need as water or the 
remedy for ailments. 


The three similes do not repeat one and the same idea but 
emphasise the three different social aspects of wealth. Here we 
find a happy blending of socialism and capitalism deprived of their 
evil. Itis not for the proletariat to claim relief but it is for the 
capital to come down and share the benefits of the wealth with 
others. Tiruvalluvar calls this eoyse equality, equalising all 
the wealth which one earns, starr pds sé5 QurG@aeaar, with 
others or attaining oneness with humanity at large. cj means 
equality or oneness. sra means strength. It is this strength on 
which a great race of mankind in a tiny corner of the world, grew 
to its full stature. It is the triumph of sex love which trans- 
formed man and helped him to develop his full personality to such 
dimensions as to embrace the humanity as a whole. 


C gary h morig pisar oMue SH 
Qearyomt aigieé A miy!” (Gar, 75) 


says the sage Valluvar. The distinction of divine happiness or 
bliss conferred in this world, is a result of the tranquil life, which 
loves all beings. Through the means of guyra the tranquil life 
of love, feels the oneness with other human souls. ẹùyra is the 
outward expression of the inner realisation of the oneness with all 
human beings The oneness with the beloved, which we noticed 
eatlier, has thus paved the way for the oneness with all human 
beings. This oneness was not a mere belief of a religion or the 
abstract idea of a speculative philosophy, but a concrete fact. 
realised by a definite deed of human endeavour— uy sre, 
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Here is a quotation from Rabindranath Tagore which is rele- 
vant to this Oneness attained by giura: “That I become more 
in union with others, is not a simple fact of arithmetic. We have 
known that when different personalities combine in leve, which is 
the complete union, then it is not like adding to the horsepower of 
efficiency, but it is what was imperfect, finding its full meaning in 
relationship. This perfection is not a thing of measurement or 
analysis it is a whole which transcends all its parts. It leads us 
into a mystery which is in the heart of things, yet beyond it like 
the beauty of a flower which is infinitely more than botanical 
facts; like the sense of humanity itself which cannot be contained 
in mere gregariousness,”’ 


“ This feeling of perfection in love with is the feeling of the 
perfect oneness, opens for us the gates of the world of the Infinite 
One who is revealed in the unity of all personalities.” ” 


The strength 2 sa, found in oneness, g4y which all human 
beings and the joy it yields, are well defined and confirmed by 
Tagore, a poet-philosopher of universal repute. q@uyaa is not 
an abstract idea for contemplation, meditation, or nirvikalpa 
samadhi, where oneness is sought to be established with an unseen 
God or an inferential Infinite. It is a living oneness with a living 
humanity attained by mental, moral, spiritual and metaphysical 
factors, in combination with economic prosperity. With the 
ancient Tamuilians it was religion of love and a life of reality, 
no. cnz of rituals or doctrines or of abstract metaphysics. 
It was similar to the ‘human-heartedness’ or the humanism of 
Confucius among the ancients and the humanitariavism of Comte 
awong the moderns. Comte held on the basis of positivistic 
science, that there was nothing greater than humanity for worship. 


Nearly, two thousands of years—at a very modest estimate— 
before the ‘League of Nations’ or the charter of the ‘United Nations’ 
came into being, this philosophy of life, of wealth, of humanism 
and of humanitarianism, helped the Tamil race to think of one 
world and one brotherhood, ‘wr gib sGr; wrag Gaoflt’® “Al the 
countries are yours and the people all over the world are your kith 


7. Personality—Lectures by Tagore in America, page, 83. Indian 
edition, Macmillan & Co. 


8, Puram. 192. 
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and kin.” The significance of Tolkappiar interlinking love life 
with Qarb and Qura will now be quite apparent and can be 
fully appreciated. Let us now proceed to examine pw, the third 
of the aims of life, which yet remains. 


ARAM (sp) 


2 ow from the root gø to cut, denotes that which is cut ont. 
Cut out of what? We should find the answer. 


Before the aims of human activities were decleared as @er ub 
and Qurger the life of the race grew on the bed-rock of natrral 
habits and activities, which constituted the culture of the race, 
No attention was paid to the direction or goal te which the growth 
should be tended. Any growth which is left to itself tends to 
grow wild or diffuse and develops in itself elements which are 
detrimental to a healthy growth. With the declaration of the aims 
of life, pruning of the unwanted growth, which does not promote 
those human aims, becomes necessary. The human activities in 
Aham and Puram which had grown wild, are tested and those 
found to be detrimental to the achievements of the aims, are cut 
off and only those which are concucive to their growth are con- 
served. These constitute the gob of Tamil culture. Aram is, 
thus, one of natural growth, congeniai to the soil, purified and he: 
ajoit to guide the future human conduct to achieve the ultimate 
aims of life. 


Far different seems to be the origin of the concept of Sanskrit 
Dharma. The definition of Dharma given by Rabindranaih Tagore, 
the great scholar and exponent of Sanskrit culture, admiraviy 
explains this concept of Dharma. He states that: “‘ The specitic 
meaning of Dharma is that principie which holds us firm together 
and leads us to our best welfare. The general meaning of this 
word is the essential quality of a thing.” This definition accords 
with the root meaning of the word Dharma from the root Dh. 
which means, hold together. Holding up firm, indicates an appa- 
rent basic lack of cohesion and the Dharma conceived was 
obviously necessary to bind together firm, diverse groups and 


9. CIVILISATION AND PROGRESS—a lecture delivered by Rabindra- 
nath Tagore in China in 1924. Lecturesand Addresses selected by Anthony 
X. Soares, page, 43, published by Macmillan and Co., Limited London, 1955. 
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interests into a homogeneous whole. It contained, apparently, 
element which were super imposed—not one of natural growth—to 
rectify the lack of cohesion, necessitated by the changing order of 
society. The code of laws of human conduct based on the princi- 
ples of holding together heterogeneous elements, the Dharma, lead 
the other aims of life pushing them into its background. The 
ancient Tamilians never allowed this to happen. They preserved 
the @eruns of one-ness, the royal high way to the happiness of the 
world, as the first and foremost of the human aims of life. Aram 
was not allowed to develop to a state of fixity or individuality of 
its own, to claim a separate chapter in Tolkappiam. It was a 
subordinate of the first and the second aims of life and was there- 
fore tagged on to them. This rank assigned to Aram, is of 
paramount importance. 


Let us remember, that human life is never static but dynamic. 
Human conduct has to change to suit the altered circumstances 
of life, inevitable in the human progress. The code of human 
conduct, ym, has to be pruned to be suitable to the altered pro- 
gress or changing circumstances. Thus Inbam, the human happi- 
ness, was the aim with reference to which, the pruning had to be 
done, so that gmb may lead to Inbam, the human happiness, and 
nothing else. @eruw thus controlled m and shaped it from time 
totime. “gmb may change from time to time; but the aims of 
life should never change,” was the principle which guided the 
ancients. Thus, Avamand Dharma differ not only in the very 
basis of their concept, but differ widely in their nature their con- 
tents and the results they yielded. omo as the ancient Tamilians 
conceived it, was thus a growing tree, the undergrowth beneath, if 
any, could be uprooted and the extraneous and harmful growth 
above, could be pruned off from time to time. It was a flexible 
system and was a growing one but Aryan Dharma was rigid and 
immovable. Dharma is an elastic term. It has been used in 
different meanings in different times and in different contexts’ 
The Aryan Dharma Sastras were apparently designed for the bind- 
iu, force they imposed. Again this is what Rabindranath Tagore 
has to say about the binding force which Dharma—the rules and 
prohibitions imposed—purported to exert. 


‘And if any society, on the cessation of its growth, should 
come to pride itself on being, not like a growing tree, but like a 
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temple of which its securely established immovableness is its glory, 
it will inevitably feel the moving of a single one of its bricks to be 
a loss. Nevertheless it is not possible to keep all the members of 
anv society uniformly bound in such unalternative fixity—that is 
against the nature of man and destructive of the principle of life 
itself. So that, as iong as any people is vigorously alive, they or 
some of them cannot but keep breaking through the rules and pro- 
hibitions imposed by their society. Both in its biological and 
sociological phases, these opposing forces of conservation and ex- 
perimentation are characteristic of life.’’1° 


Based on these biological and sociological truths, the Tamili. 
ans made their ancient 2» movable and adjustable soas to allow 
free scope for the fullest development of the individual. 


When the ancient culture was languishing, alien culture and 
alien system of thought ‘broke through her embankments’ and got 
mixed up inextricably with the old. A synthetic culture composed 
of some traces of the old and the new, grew up and the ancient 
culture vanished. ‘Old order changeth giving place to new.’ says 
the poet. This too happens according to the natural law of pro- 
gress. When there is a fusion of races and admixture of cultures, 
a synthetic growth is but inevitable. We are not here to exalt the 
old or despise the new. Each hasits own innate value. Past is 
past for ever. It will never live again, however much we appre- 
ciate it and long for it. We have to know the past, know the 
ideals which ruled supreme in those days, to understand the 
ancient literature correctly and to appreciate its value. We have, 
so far, analysed and tried to grasp the ancient aims of life, Q«ruw, 
Qura@er and gs, We see across the long centuries the chief 
motive forces behind the activities of our ancestors, and the ideals 
which inspired them. These formed the subject matter of Sangam 
literature and Tirukkural. Kamathuppal or any other part of 
Tirukkural can never be understood or evaluated properly, unless 
this great cultural heritage which underlies them all. is well com- 
prehended. Before we pass on to the other aspects of this ancient 
heritage, we have to take note of another concurrent culture which 
Tolkappiar had thought fit to mention in his very first stanza of 
Kalaviyal. 


10. ‘The Indian Ideal of Marriage’ by Rabindranath Tagore, contribu- 
ted to ‘The Book of Marriage’ by Ceunt Hermann Keyserling. page, 107, 
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A CONCURRENT CULTURE 


Establishing a vital relationship between the sex union, love 
and the ultimate aims of life, Tolkappiar proceeds to find a 
parallel. The sex life of the ancient Tamilians was one of court- 
shp and love, a parallel for which we find in Europe rather 
then in Asia. It is strange, an ancient custom, a vital behaviour 
of life, which was in the tip of one of the peninsulas in Asia, finds 
its resemblance in Eurcpe. Research in Social Anthropology and 
hiscory is not sufficiently advanced yet, to unravel this myste- 
ricus connection. Tolkappiar, in addition to his being a great 
grammarian, here, steps into the ‘field of historical research. He 
states: 


CSTE SLL ET emi aT % 
neo nGuri Cs gg wormed ott oar 


PPL sours een aonr QuaGu,”? 


This means that among the eight kinds of marriages prevalent 
iù ihe country of the Vedic Aryans, this mode of sex life corres- 
ponds to the natural sex life of the great musicians who are our 
comrades. (surp gitoremwCuri—sdoumteny ULU B r enw 
Cwrt.) The word s/%0renwGwri should receive our attention. Its 
correct meaning is ‘comrades.’ Comrades who were proficient in 
the scientific music of Yazh wre. wre, referred to here, is the 
national instrument of music, ihe harp, developed and perfected 
in the Tamil land, and denotes the highly scientific music produced 
therefrom. Sangam literature abounds in allusions to the various 
kinds of harps and the advanced types of musical modes pro- 
duced from those harps. There was a professional class of mins- 
trels in the Tamil land who used this harp and specialised in the 
harp music. A similar class of minstrels in the north were called 
Gandharvas. As the special instrument they had was Yazh, the 


instrument of music of the Tamil country, they were known in 
the Tamil land as urGgert. 


Socia] Anthropology and sociology prove that eight kinds of 
Marriages were prevalent in North India, and they were included 
in the code of Manu. They were not all special to Aryans nor 
Aryan in their origin. This is what Rabindranath Tagore Says 
absut them: ‘Therefore Manu had to recognise, in his treatise, 
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other different forms of marriage such as the Gandharva (by 
mutual choice), Rakshasa (by conquest), Paishacha (by taking 
advantage of helplessness). In none of these is the social will 
manifest, but only the desire of the individual; for force, whether 
of arms, Or money or circumstances, is arrogant and passion 
refuses to submit to extraneous considerations. But while recor- 
ding these forms, Manu censured them.” ™ 


“ Manu gives the name of Gandharva to marriage by mutual 
choice, and signifies his disapprobation by stigmatizing it ‘as born 
of desire’. The way to marriage which is shown by the torchlight 
of passion has not for its goal the welfare of society, but the 
satisfaction of desire.” ° The approved form of marriage was the 
Brahma form according to which the bride was given as a gift to a 
person who had not solicited her. 


The description given by Tolkappiar about the systems of 
marriage as marriages prevalent in the country occupied by the 
Aryans ‘ wa pCurt Cga gH wos ma’ and not those of the Aryans- 
not as waa pGurt war pe (as the author of Qa pui aa unr g er 
calls them) and his calling the Gandharvas as comrades < gi 3er eo 
’ are very significant. They were comrades in a concurrent 
culture of music and sex. Ra. Raghava Iyengar, the late professor 
of Tamil Research, Annamalai University, in his ‘ History of 
Tamil’ ‘say arerg’ identifies the Tamil race as a branch of 
the Gandharvas because of the similarity between them and the 
Tamilians in their sex life, music, arts and crafts. But Tolkap- 
piar not only calls them comrades in sex and music culture but 
claims them later as a branch of the parental stock of the 
Tamilians. 


Gwrt 


“Kap sGar@ yours g wi pat C weer 
sage; A puto pihai Queo,” 
—-Q gre, Quraar. 1052. 


This means that the famous, five aspects of love-life called after 
the five lands are found with the Gandharvas who stick to their 





11. ‘The Indian Ideal of Marriage’, an article contributed by Rabindra- 
nath Tagore to ‘the Book of Marriage’ by Count H. Keyserling, p, 105, 
12. Ibid, page-108. | 
18 
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parent stock in their practice (¢¢s@ea7@ yemits wr wrt Gwar); * 
This gives room for the inference, that at the time of Tolkappiar 
among the Gandharvas there were those who followed their parent 
stock in their sex life and those who did not follow it strictly or 
changed over to other modes of sex life. 


Whenever Tolkappiar quotes the opinion of or the facts stated 
by others, he always says aru, arwyr, Oru etc. but here he 
makes his own statement aS ‘ @%ormuGuwri Auau’ and ‘ge 
Bab @umGw’ and not as QwueQuer Ourifu, GupQuer Guripu, 
These are evidently facts which were found out by him by his own 
investigation. From the introduction to Tolkappiam written by 
Panamparanar it is obvious that the author travelled far and 
wide, all through the Tamil country to get at facts, to know, to 
verify and to record the exact phonemic structure or the accoustic 
form of the phonemes of the language from the speech sounds, 
actually in use, in the different parts of the country and that this 
work was the work of a life time as explained in my book, 
‘ans hEper saenw’, Taking into consideration, this mode of 
scientific research adopted by the author, we may be sure that 
the valuable information furnished by him here about the Gan- 
dharvas, was neither based on any mythology, nor was it a product 
of his own imagination or guess but was based on proper facts 
ascertained and verified by him. This contribution of Tolkappiar 
o historical research is of immense value. 


These Gandharvas were not of Aryan stock. They were con- 
sidered as foreigners and this is what O. Goswami says about the 
music of the Aryans and the music of the Gandharvas :—‘‘Though 
much cannot be said definitely about the state of the musical culture 
of the early Aryan, from the scanty resources at our disposal, yet 
it can be fairly assumed that the Dravidian and the other pre-Aryan 
races of India, at the time of the Aryan influx, were much superior 
in respect of Arts. The excavations at Mohenjadaro and Harappa 
have revealed beyond doubt, the advanced state of the civilization 
and culture of the pre-Aryans. Moreover, the words ‘Shilpa’ (craft) 


3 


cor darer SO s 
sier ~sagih sreynocpsa, uyr Cucr as pGywurGu 
ups esiip wst cemnisgn cars Gara oO D og 


13. @sLQurgarGu dageng ‘gie ab 


‘Yami i sana, Gwar, QumGw,’ 
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and ‘Kala’ (fine arts), we are told, are of Dravidian origin and that 
they entered into the Sanskrit language later.” 14 


“With the passage of time, a class of people called Gandharvas 
(professional minstrels) who specialisedin the Marga music, came to 
the fore and popularised it. Hence it came to be equated with the 
music of these people and acquired the label of ‘Gandharva’. Kali- 
natha affirms this, when he says, ‘Gandharva is Marga’, that is, 
classical and sacred and ‘Gana is Deshi’, that is regional or folk 
music.” 


‘‘Gandharva music is also so-called because it became popular by 
the efforts of the people of the Gandharacountry (modern Kandahar 
andits outlying regions). The scraftsmen from the same region gave 
India, at a later date, her culptural art known as the Gandhara 
Art; However their music, perhaps semi-hellenistic or foreign in 
character, did not survive long like their sculpture, being too weak 
in its new environment to maintain its individuality. Yet strong 
enough to interrupt and enervate the Indian music that was in 
the making.” 1” 


According to Kalinatha ‘‘Marga is so called because it was se- 
arched for (margitha) by Brahma and others.”!® Without convert 
ing Marga into Margitha to find out its derivation, the direct meaning 
of Marga furnishes a clue to its correct derivation. According to 
the Sanskrit Dictionary of Monier M. Williams and that of McDon. 
nell, the word Marga denotes correct path. It is a very strange coin- 
cidence that in the ancient Tamil land a popular melody called 
Qraf, Sevvazhi, in Tamil which means the correct path, was 
widely in use. There are numerous references to this melody in 
Sangam classics. In the heptatonic modes, the melody with gan- 
dhara (@séer) as the tonic in the Sadja grama was called Gea 
aSiunt» the heptatone of the correct path. The people who speci- 
alised in gandhara grama, @seavf music were perhaps, called 
Gandharas ot Gandharvas, their country was Gandhara and their 
art was known as Gandhara art. 


Goswami further states: 





14. ‘The story of Indian Music’ by O. Goswamy, page,1Z. 
15. Ibid. page, 24. 
16- Ibid. page, 19. 
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t: As to the form of Gandharva music, Bharatha tells us that 
it was based on notes, had time-measures and compositions. Ano- 
ther point of considerable importance is that according to Bhara- 
tha, the Gandharva music had its origin in the veena (Lyre) and we 
know that the people of Hellas used the lyre in their music and 
Vansa (flute) was the basis of indigenous masic.”’ 1” 


{t is a pity that the numerous historical particulars buried in 
the ancient works in Tamil, receive scanty attention and is little 
known outside the Tamil country. Had Mr. Goswamy known the 
facts furnished by Tolkappiar and the ancient system of music 
and musical instruments which were in use in this country before 
the advent of the Aryans, he would never have searched for the 
origin of the Gandharva music in the Hellas. It may also be noted 
that the modern Kandahar and the outlying regions identified as 
Gandhara, lie near about the region where Brahui, one ofthe dialec- 
tsof the Dravidian languages, still exists. ‘ga pwew sawr’ of 
Tolkappiar is confirmed by the statement of Bharatha of Natya- 
sastra fame, the earliest musicologist, whose works are now avail- 
able, that the music of the Gandharvas was based on notes, had 
time measure and compositions. 


Why should Tolkappiar refer to a concurrent culture outside 
the Tamil country ? It is, certainly, not for elucidation of any 
obscure point in his thesis. The references to the Gandharvas 
are too scanty to serve as any means of elucidation or enlighten- 
ment. On the other hand, it is the sex life of Gandharvas, which 
is often misunderstood ‘as born of desire’, gets clarified by the 
connection which it gains with a well established love-life in the 
Tamil land. Ties of race, history, beliefs, common aims of life 
and customs, bind men together. Obviously, the author looked 
upon wrGert the Gandharvas, as forming part of the Tamil race 
with a continuity of Tamil culture as a historical sequence of the 
events of the past, though they lived geographically far apart. 
There seems to have been similar colony of wr@yrr in the South 
which went by the name of wr giure, Jaffna in Ceylon as the 
very name suggests. Probably this colony arose after the time of 
Toikappiar. 


17. ‘The Story of Indian Music’ by O. Goswamy, page, 24. 
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By a proper study of Tolkappiam, we learn a good deal, 
Nothing is written by the author. without authority and nothing 
in his work is irrelevant. There is no distortion or adornment 
or exaggeration. He is always accurate, scholarly and purely 
objective, whether in dealing with the fundamentals of human 
speech or those wnich govern sex behaviour or those which relate 
to the life aims of the ancient Tamilians. This is the noble 
heritage of hoary antiquity, heritage of love, of philosophy of 
wealth, of natural ethics, which Tolkappiar has left us and it is 
this which shaped the great work of Tiruvalluvar. 


LECTURE II 


AESTHETICS OF LOVE IN 
KAMATHUPPAL 


We saw, briefly, in the last lecture, how the base animal 
passion for sex union developed into love and ultimately ascended 
the spiritual heights. This was not accomplished in a century or 
two. It took millions of years of gradual evolution for love to 
make its appearance in. sex relations and to mature as a deciding 
factor in the selection of a mate. This selection became entwined 
with the highest and subtlest human emotions, refined by the 
principles of beauty or aesthetics. The application of the princi- 
ples of aesthetics in love, becomes the inspiring stimulation to 
energise artistic, moral and spiritual activities of the mind. 


For a proper evaluation of this highest advancement in sex- 
life, it is helpful to begin from the very bottom and to have, asa 
preliminary, a knowledge of the genesis and growth of sex life. 
If facts based on empirical study, could furnish us this knowledge, 
it will be the scientific mode of approach. This is what we find 
in the second stanza of Kalaviyal - 


“ear p GaGo sor Do urea ar 
eer 8 yurss ures gear uor 
935 Space Ays Guys sre ; 
WsCsr mN ay sgam wer mp,” 


SEX LIFE 


Sex life, primarily, falls into two divisions. (Q@urea war, 
ure here means v@S or division). They are: (1) the sexes, 
man and woman, living together as a single unit ‘gar@m’, and 
(2) living different from it ‘GaGp’. This living differently, does 
not relate to any monastic ideal. What is dealt with here, relates 
to sex life, arawe, and not to the life in general to which the 
monastic ideal may relate. Living differently —different from 
the sexes living as one unit—relates to the primitive stage of 
human life and marks the genesis of sex life. l 
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According to Mathilde Von Kimnitz the selective 
amalgamation in sex life ‘‘ made its appearance in the stage, 
preceding the first cell of the colloid crystal, and had dwelt since 
those early creative phases in all higher individuals upto man.” 
Even in the stages preceding the colloid crystal, the principle of 
selective amalgamation holds good. On this vital principle, has 
progressed, the cosmic evolution from energy to matter, from 
matter to life, from life to mammals and from mammals to 
human beings. Every atom of the primordial elements glows 
with ihe urge for mysterious and creative amalgamation. Certain 
atoms unite with certain others, not indiscriminately, but in certain 
order and under certain conditions. Some mysterious force leads 
them to a selective amalgamation. The very worid which we live 
in, is the result of such selective amalgamation of the elements. 


“Sans rach Jabur i gw 
ENES WUSED LNE,’ (Q srev-Quirc or —1589) 


says Tolkappiam. Let us note the words, ‘sass wwaésw.’? It is 
not mere wweésuH or union but sess wwaesn selective union. 
Whatever may be the name given by the scientists to this union of 
elements, there is no denying the fact, that there is attraction 
between them resulting in their unification and creation, which 
almost resembles the attraction between the sexes and their 
creative union. The religious concept of ‘Siva and Sakthi’ 
illustrates this principle. 


What we call love, was unknown in the primitive or 
beginning stage of human culture. When man was under the sex 
urge, he behaved in no better way than the animal. Whenever 
there was the desire for mating, he visited his mate, wherever she 
was, as most of the animals do; and had not learnt to live 
together with his mate as husband and wife. If we are to 
understand the full significance of the division ‘@aG@ w ’, different 
from the living together of man and. woman, we have to go to the 
conclusions arrived at by the researches in sex anthropology. 


Bachofen, the great German pioneer, found by his researches 
that in the beginning, humanity lived in a state of sexual 


18. ‘Marriage as fulfilment’—by Mathilde Von Kemnitz, ‘Book of 
marrisges’ edited by Count Hermann Keyserling. 
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promiscuity ; woman did not live with one man; the father was. 
unknown, and that mother-right with a high degree of respect for 
woman, was the order of the day, in antiquity. According to him, 
the transition to monogamy, where the woman belongs to one 
man and lives with him happened at a later stage. Morgan and 
his colleagues arrived at still primitive stage, at which promis- 
cuous intercourse prevailed within a tribe. Every man belonged 
to every woman and similarly every woman belonged to every 
man. There are other anthropologists, who hold that group 
marriages were in vogue, in which whole group of men and group 
of women belonged to one another and that such promiscuous 
intercourse was between certain endagamous or exagamous 
groups. 


Will Durant points out that there are still, here and there 
over the earth, tribes in which there is no visible family life- 
The men live apart from women and visit them only now and 
then and even meals are taken separately. In northern Papua, 
it is not considered right for a man to be associating socially with 
a woman even if she is the mother of his children.?® 


“In Futuna and Hawaii, the majority of people did not marry 
at all; the Lubus mated freely and indiscriminately, and had no 
conception of marriage; certain tribes of Borneo lived in 
marriageless association, freer than the birds; and among some 
peoples of primitive Russia, the men utilised the women without 
distinction, so that no woman had her appointed husband. 
African pygmies have been described as having no marriage 
institution but as following their animal instincts wholly without 
restraint.” °° 


On the whole, we find from the researches of even the 
modern anthropologist, that utmost possible diversity in the 
grouping of ma'e and female prevailed and that various forms 
of sex life, except living as husband and wife in one unit, existed 
during those primitive and prehistoric times. 


We are, now,in a position to appreciate, why Tolkappiar 
made two broad divisions placing the united life of man and 


19. ‘Story of Civilization’—‘Our Oriental Heritage’—-Will Durant, 
page, 32. 

20. Ibid. page, 37. 

19 
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woman in one division and all the rest of the various kinds of 
different and contrary sex relations in another group. The other 
forms were so diverse that he did not think it worthwhile to 
subdivide them. The evolved single unit of man and woman 
living united, was sufficient for the exposition of the sex life of his 
country and there was no need to go further beyond it. He has 
therefore excluded them all under the category of ‘@Ga@m’ or 
different ones. This division is quite logical in its sequence and 
resembles dichotomy in modern logic. For the purpose of analysis, 
comparison and deduction, a class is divided into two sub-classes 
one different from the other as men divided into brahmins and 
non-brahmins or whites and non-whites. It is remarkable that 
Tolkappiar is scientifically modern in his approach to the subject 
of sex and logically sound in his exposition according to modern 
standards, 


We see, that the author starts with the united life of man and 
woman living together in monogamy excluding the other kinds of 
promiscuous living. In the next line, he sets forth the sex life of a 
higher nature: 


‘spotT ut bD TAFT A, aTr WA soe’ 


As a result of this united living ‘gar’, the author states there is 
a sex life of a class of exalted nature ‘ewités ure’, ‘ure’, here 
also, meaus class or division. We shall now examine this line so 
far as it relates to the higher nature produced, examine the remain- 
ing lines next and proceed stage by stage. 


The living together of man and woman, does not necessarily 
imply that the sex life between them, was one of a high order 
transcending mere animality. Besides the mere animal passion, 
there might have been other causes which necessitated a united 
living. There were still far away from love as it is understood in 
the modern sense. 


In the hunting stage, man chose a mate who would be of help 
to a hunter by her capacities. An ‘agriculturist chose a woman 
who would help him in his operations. ‘Apparently, primitive 
woman rolled thread, knew sewing, weaving, basketry, pottery and 
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also carried on primitive trade.” 2? She was chosen to live with a 
man mainly for the work she would do for him in addition to her 
satisfying his sexual needs. This is what Will Durant has to say 
about the sexual culture at this stage: 


‘The difference in strength which now divides the sexes, hardly 
existed in those days and are now environmental rather than 
innate: woman apart from her biological disabilities, was almost 
the equal of man in stature, endurance, resourcefulness and 
courage; she was not yet an ornament, a thing of beauty or a 
sexual toy; she was a robust animal able to perform arduous work 
for long hours and if necessary, to fight to death for her children or 
her clan.” ?? He cites instances to prove this and points out that 
throughout Negro Africa, women hardly differed from slaves except 
that they were expected to provide sexual as well as economic 
satisfaction. It is obvious, that mere physical desire, did not give 
rise to the united living of man and woman and powerful economic 
motives favoured this united life in monogamy. In addition to 
these, women as economic and sexual mates were obtained by pur- 
chase, by capture and as spoils of war. 


These factors show, how little individual love, in the modern 
sense of the word, had to do with the origin of monogamy. What- 
ever might be the origin, the united living had brought into play 
new factors not dreamt of before. Propensities of heart deeply 
and strongly ingrained in the human nature, cannot be hushed up 
into silence. Unobstrusively and ineffably, mutual attachment 
grows between the pair living together. Each finds a .pleasure 
and a charm in the company of the other, outside the sexual and 

-economic needs. ‘Each becomes the inspirer and consoler of the 
other in the daily toils and the struggle for existence. Each 
becomes indispensable to the other on a new basis. Thus, women 
came to occupy a position for nobler and respectable than what 
the initial stages of monogamy allowed them. According to 
F. Engels, this, for the first time, created the possibility for the 
greatest moral advance which we derive from and owe to monos 
gamy, in a development taking place within it, parallel with it or 
in opposition to it, as the case might be, namely modern individual 


21. ‘The Story of Civilization’-—‘Our Oriental Heritage,’ page, 33. 
22. Ibid. page, 35. 
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sex love, previously unknown to the whole world.” 3 This new 
factor which was in the embryo, when united living in monogamy 
began, becomes full fledged, asserts itself as love and exerts its 
influence on sex life from the very start. This is the high sexual 
life of ger JA ewrtéa ures, which arises out of living as @arGy, 
excluding the other form of promiscuous living, p&G po, GaGa, 
acai utreawar, gar Puwtés ureg. The sex life, based on 
love, is the exalted nature of life to which we have now arrived. 


We have seen three stages of sex life, the different kinds of 
promiscuous sex relations, the monogamy or sex life of man and 
woman living united as one unit and lastly the exalted sex life of 
ga fF eutéss ures. This exalted sex life gives a commandment. 
‘ocr HS eur s uta g Ar wor,’ 


‘ oy, coat wheat’ 


We shall, now, examine the commandment (-4%wr) of the 
exalted division of sex life. Adolescence brings with it a complete 
transformation in man and woman. Organs develop, glandular 
secretion increase and endocrine activities and stimulation. There 
are striking changes in the physical build and configuration of the 
body and the facial expressions change. The maturation of metal 
activities, brings about a change in the outlook of life and the 
emotions become eruptive. There is the nature’s command for the 
sexual urge to hold its away. If this urge was merely one for a 
physical satisfaction, it would be satisfied with any woman who 
could be caught hold of or any object possessing the female attri- 
butes. The urge is no longer at the physical level and it has far 
transcended. It is now ‘ger 2 eurés urag. It has outgrown the 
base animality and the promiscuous mating with which it started. 
No longer it looks for the mere sexual and economic satisfaction. 
The urge is now born of a higher and improved division of sex life 
and under its command, it now looks for a mate in whom equal 
attributes have been developed or in whom bodily and mental poises 
are equal. e353 Gyamea Sys Sy stamu. 


Leo Baeck, a modern author, also calls this as a command as 
if echoing Tolkappiar’s ‘ger.’ He states, “It is the command to 


23. The origin of thefamily, private property and the state-by E. Engels, 
pp. 114-115. Foreign language publishing house, Moscow, 1952. 
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give life and develop life. This was the meaning of one of the old 
sages of Judea, when he said, ‘Man, the image of Eternal; that is, 
man and woman—not man without the woman and woman without 
the man and not the two, if God dwelleth not where their dwell- 
ing is.” ?% The man, the image of the Eternal, now seeks the other 
half to become one, a complete whole and not two. In hissearch, 
he finds the other half and is able to recognise it by the equality it 
establishes in the level of consciousness or by other attributes ex- 
ternal and internal which attract him irresistibly towards it. The 
equal halves recognise each other and become a complete whole and 
the couple seem to be made for each other. The two halves may not 
have been geometrically divided into exact equal halves; one 
may exceed the other but still they are able to recognise each other. 
‘MéeCGarenicom sganmrierGn? (arar gf Mars sron—ay lis 
Garona sO- TO TEFFO gary Bours wa Sisa. seer 


US DGÈ saws rG n,..gor ogi AG.) 


How they recognise eachother ‘srairu’ is indeed a mystery. 
Count Hermann Keyserling poses this question so well that I am 
tempted to repeat it here. 


“The reason ror this cannot, however, be determined by intel- 
lectual processes. Is it in accordance with Plato’s teaching in the 
Symposium a dualism arising out of what was originally a single en- 
tity ? Does some God’s eternal decree place in the world simultane- 
ously two new souls intended for one another ? Is the doctrine of 
reincarnation true? Or is what seems to signify a wise providence 
merely blind chance ? Noone can answer this question. Each beli- 
eves what he must. The mystery isa problem beyond our intellec- 
tual powers.” * 


Echoes of answers to most of the questions posed, ring out of 
the very word ‘ure’. ‘ ure’ gives out varied meanings u@J, ony, 
uta (poo, Qupens, rerenw, Q siab and @w§. Each of the 
commentators in Tamil, has adopted one of these meanings which 
he believed in. According to Nakkirar, the commentator—not the 





24, Marriage as mystery and command by, Leo Baeck ; Book of Marri- 
ages, edited by C. H. Keyserling, p. 471. 


25. Book of Marriages, page, 273, 
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poet—this meeting of man and woman is due to blind chance.* 
Perasiriar (Gurr Aui) states that this is due to the love eternal 
which clings to and evolves throughout the endless births.” Elam- 
puranar (Qar byret) interprets it as the command of the Fate 
‘ear Sars gerua. Nachinarkiniar indicates that this is due 
to the command of the God who designs the sex. (‘ure wæsr 
Osu gs Gor gtsorwtGw,’) 


The word, ‘ure’, lends itself to an interpretation at an intel- 
lectual level and its meaning as division is the most ancient meaning 
from the root ‘ur’ to divide—ur3 sa, ur GuT®, uS, ur, etc. It 
has collected around it, other meanings in course of time as its 
derivatives. This interpretation, however rational, does not help to 
explain how one recognises even at first sight the one who belongs 
to him. \Tolkappiar has a rational explanation to offer. According 
to him they are attracted to each other because they are “pss 


Dyanna ips Sy,” 


‘955 Mpa Np Huy’ 


Man is not attracted to all are any woman he meets. Nor is 
a woman attracted to any man whom she meets with. A particular 
mental and emotional atmosphere, is created in the presence of one 
which is not experienced in the presence of any one else. This is 
the result of harmony which the soul of one unconsciously feels in 
26. “asdi ag ger eG per, Qsoa hh PO ap 
Qram Carg arf Guraqs’—Qeanwet yaur gor — 
2 wri Gøy, OVC were- 26T worl HES 

srreamb SHudearanw FerQu Ou par.’ 


27, ‘AN Gurag Qrib Werder go du Sue o? 95 6G cr 
gory srr Ad yotigrOsohsar, soap Sew pases 
yatt Auri apg yb. gg wopssHOurg ra» Aar 
Cort Asr ‘Quimsa youtsh oom GAN g ? 
ANLAN pis siara Oai gw; Oatsor gg 
gay, sussr gb weQews gg aerer p Ouh 
DégarGu oana. S ouaaa ar eh er 
oégaeo QusSwCr?—sor parm, Quisi gal Hed 
ance S Awa A parugual padane és georQ@uar capi.’ 

(Gsrmauri st, corég@Puory,) 
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the presence of the other which creates the attention. This har. 
mony is brought about by the spiritual factors which are equal 
and common between the two sonls. This is not due to the 
bedazziement of the senses, created by the glamour of one of them. 
There is unity i.e. the unified or the equal level of consciousness in 
both of them which creates the harmony and attraction. Without 
unity there is dissonance and repulsion and not harmony and 
attraction. The author calls the couple in whom this psychic and 
spiritual unity, the equal level of consciousness and attributes giow 
forth in harmony as e¢s Quwi GysSuye. (gs means har. 
monious or equal.) 


Apart from what this ancient author has to say on this ques- 
tion of attraction and recognition of the other half, the western 
scholars had already taken up the collection of actual statistics to 
find out what definite individual temperaments attract each other 
on an empirical basis. This is what Ernest Kretschmer has to say 
about this as a result of his researches:—‘ The popular interpreta- 
tion in this matter is not clear and tend to contradictory views. 
On one side there is the opinion that old married people often 
resemble each other in essentials of conduct and in outward appear- 
ance and become increasingly more similar; on the other hand that 
opposites are most attractive to each other in marriage. There is 
nothing more than momentary impressions. I have consequently 
collected data on one hundred married couples both parties of 
which I knew well enough in their true nature and in their vut- 
ward appearance; the predominant majority belong to the educa- 
ted class mostly to the academic profession; obvious ‘marriages of 
reason’ for the sake of money and of support, were excluded, but 
for the remainder, there was no selection. I have reviewed and 
statistically evaluated the whole material from the modern point 
of view of temperament and constitutional biology.” 


To obtain a comprehensive view, the married couples were 
judged by several of their acquaintances, to determine whether 
they were considered as predominantly similar or dissimilar: the 
conclusions were then tabulated. The results showed that, of the 
one hundred married couples, thirteen were considered as predo- 
minantly similar, sixty three, as predominantly dissimilar, and 
twenty four as about equally similar and dissimilar. Without put- 
ting too much emphasis on the results of this very cursory survey, 
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it is at once apparent, that those married couples who, at first 
sight, are designated by every one who knew them, as dissimilar 
predominate strongly over very few pairs who are regarded by 
their closer acquaintances as being essentially uniform. Many of 
the dissimilar give the direct impression of contrast in their spiri- 
tual structure, especially in their temperaments, and appear as 
tangibly complementing eace other in their personal life and in the 
transmission of their peculiarities to their children.” 28 


The author, in further support of his conclusion, that contras- 
ted temperaments have greater attraction between them and prove 
very beneficial, cites two classical instances: 


“A good many of great geniuses—I recall Goethe and Bis- 
marck—-were sons of exceptionally sharply contrasted marriages. 
The father of Goethe with his dry, pedantic earnestness, 
and the ‘Frau Rat’ with her sunny, scintillating humour, are 
polar contrasts; and it is not difficult with a knowledge of 
the more complicated connections of individual psychology 
to follow the two parental lines throughout the poet’s whole 
life; the distinguished classicism, the earnest thorough industry 
of a scholar and a collector and the somewhat stiff manner 
or the privy-councillor, on the one side the effervescing 
unconfined temperament, the warmth of soul and the capacity 
for love, on the other. Each half of his inheritance partly 
mingled with the other in his life and works, and partly stood 
side by side with it, #n separate phases, acts, and attitudes. 
Similarly, in Bismarck a sharp contrast is presented by the solid 
realism and instincts of ‘Land Junker,’ on the one side, and the 
lofiy intellectual refinement of his mother’s highly cultured. 
middle-class family of scientists and her restless nervousness, 
irritability, and biting coldness, on the other. If one compares 
other such examples, one finds that for the production of highly 
endowed men of genius, a sharp contrast in the parental heritages 
k-s a double sense. Through the union of two dissimilar 
dispositions, in such instances, an exceptional width of - the 
intellectual field of vision and of appealing possibilities of emotion 


28. ‘Physical and Spiritual Harmony’ by Ernest Kretschmer, edited by 
Count Hermann Keyserling, pp. 312—214. 
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will be engendered. And through the sharp, unadjusted opposi- 
tion there, then arrives within the man, that problematic inner 
complication, restlessness, and high intellectual tension which 
frequently create the pre-requisite for novel and distinguished 
achievement.” 29 


In the face of this potent array of empirical data and the 
classical instances cited, Tolkappiar’s statement of ‘esa Sya ava 
Siw sGuu’ becomes antiquated and out of date. But Count 
Hermann Keyserling comes to the defence of Toikappiar. This is 
what he says: “ Thus when it is held on the one hand, that like 
associates with like, and on the other hand that opposites attract 
one another, both statements are more or less true, according to 
the qualities required to complement one’s nature. Natures 
whose development has been one-sided are generally attracted 
by their opposites, as only in this way can they overcome their 
limitations, whereas, more balanced natures find their most 
suitable complements in those who are essentially like them, and 
show only a slight deviation from them in a few particulars.” 30 


The view presented by the Count is the scientific modern view 
of sex Psychology. Tolkappiar does not need his defence ai all. 
He can stand on his own legs and withstand the onslaughts of 
modern science in the domain of his linguistics on sex. Let us turn 
to his stanza again, let us understand his statement ‘ JéCare 
Warm spacrWerGm.’ He was well aware of the excessive one 
sided development in human nature and brought even this exces- 
sive development JéGsreuisnH within the ambit of his explo- 
ration and made suitable provision for such excessive growth 
which resulted in contrasts. He stated ‘déCarenWana saaenr 
wWer@m.’ Such contrast or excess development, is no bar to the 
recognition of the other half. This means that in addition to 
similarity ẹsa, there is also J@gse over and above the 
similarity. 94 The use of a masculine noun Wé@sror indicates that 





29, ‘Physical and Spiritual Hormony’, pp. 318—319, 
30. ‘The proper choice of partners’ by Count Hermann Keyserling, in 
The Book of Marriages, page 281. 

31. ecra ser Gopu g IGF goog disa YGD. FA 
Lata g PUY HRHVVH PÈSI AEE AEH Cw pure 
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such one sided development was more in the sphere of the male 
sex than in that of its opposite. During those ancient times the 
culture of woman was more balanced than that of man as we see 
from the classics. The emphasis, here. is on the dissimilarities or 
excess and not on the sex itself. Dissimilarity rooted in similarity 
stood creating a bi-polar tension. 


We have seen the splendid exposition of sex life by Tolkap- 
piar. We have seen its origin, growth and transformation into an 
unifying force. The investigation by the author, has been 
thorough neither lopsided nor inadequate. But his style has been 
too brief almost enigmatic. This is rather due to the age in 
which he lived, than to the author himself. In those ancient 
times, when paper and printing were not invented, brevity was a 
primium and privilege of the writers. Not to be brief, was a 
disqualification. Authors seem to have vied with one another, 
sedulously cultivating brevity as a mark of poetic excellence. 
Brevity was thus achieved almost to the point of fullest saturation 
as we see it from Tolkappiam. Tirukkural and Sangam classics. 
The author has displayed a profound knowledge of sex anthropo- 
logy, sex psychology and sex sociology in these few lines, That 
he has long fore-stalled the conclusions of modern research is 
indeed surprising ! 


KALAVU (saa) 


The fact, that two hearts of an equal level of consciousness 
had met each other, does not mean that love had commenced. The 
author is very guarded in his expression. He has merely stated 
‘srewu’. He has not given any indication that love has begun. 
The relation between them is still fluid. This may be the 
beginning of a great opportunity for the development of emotional 
and bodily intimacy which is to take shape and mature thereafter 
or it may turn to be otherwise. They have been attracted to each 
other by some invisible psychic forces which they themselves are 
unaware. They have not yet reasoned out or fathomed the 
oppressive feeling which each feels in the presence of the other. 
One of them may yet turn out to be indifferent and instead of 
fruition, it may lead to torments of unrequited response and disap- 
pointment—#»sé&%r—or result in bitterness, reproach, repen- 
tance, and courting of death (we). Doubts may arise and 
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vacillation hamper. ‘Api pf gub Amis Ogaru’=(Osrea.sarey. 3.) 
Doubts are not banished but are welcomed as necessary and pro- 
ductive of good. 


Nevertheless, two hearts have been smitten simultaneously. 
An oppression and an attraction had stolen over their hearts un- 
consciously. The relationship between the couple from their first 
meet, extending over the stages of doubt, response, etc. to their 
ultimate union in wedlock, is termed as sara; and the chapter 
which deals with it, is named as ‘serawe? in Tolkappiam as well 
as in Kamathuppal of Tirukkural. 


The ordinary meaning of sera is theft. The sex life of the 
ancient Tamilians, did not recognise the securing of women by 
theft or by capture as a legitimate or valid union, and therefore 
sera here should mean something eise. Various interpretations have 
been given for this word by commentators and translators. sera has 
been translated as Gandharva marriage. This amounts to explain- 
ing the unknown by another unknown medium. Nakkirar the com- 
mentator, interprets it as fraud, egAs@méQaran@, to beguile 
the couple fora higher purpose. Schopenhauer, the great philoso- 
pher, also saw in the happiness of young couple, a sort of delusion 
and fraud of Nature, which make it appear as individual happiness 
to fulfil its own purpose of propagation; but Nakkirar thought 
that it led them to renunciation, an end different from that envis- 
- aged by Schopenhauer. Fraud is, however, different from theft. 
sore; Goes not mean fraud, særa; or age, at all. Perasiriar 
(@urc7@Aws) held that the chapter is named as sarawa because 
it deals with sex matter as a result of love. It is also interpreted 
as clandestine love, clandestine meeting or union. Clandestine 
means hidden or secret. Secret love is not theft. Theft is quite 





32. “gss godarti Qorusgsopie dary Qowpw ye 
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different from any of these interpretations. The essential ingredi- 
ent of theft is loss—loss of something without the consent or the 
knowledge of the owner. It is Kamban, the great poet, who gives 
a rational interpretation of the enigmatic use of this simple word. 
In his epic, he takes the heroine Sita (though not authorised by 
the original of Valmiki) through the different stages of this sara, 
and this is his interpretation in that connection : 


“Queimray) ENAA A mis sr1O@n@Qw 
coma) wyomrasr Qer aga arera ever ; 
ovr ay CL Si OCHS SLI Cun cor a or 
somaip mwyar sara CGor@srore |” 


(IAs = rA, 55) 


Here is the introspection of a virgin heart tossed out of its 
moorings by the storm which the sight of her would-be-pariner 
had raised. Her good womanly heart with its attributes of equa- 
nimity, self possession Se and resoluteness Sierenuw which she has 
inherited as one coming in the long line of cultured womanhood 
(Quairanp ewah) her inborn modesty (Iss s7@e@y@w») and 
her powers of reasoning and intellect (cama) 2ori@ar@) are all 
missing—are stolen away from her. She makes a thorough search 
but could find them nowhere within herself! (ror ange arara 
Gea). The stately person who went along the street with a languor 
in his gait, (wera siggy ages Guram) is undoubtedly 
the theif who could enter through the eyes. (sera) geng ori 
scr aiCer@areria!)? According to Kamban, the stolen heart is 
Sma. 


What potent suggestion of poetic value, this tiny word, sora, 
carries with it! What a long wonderful vista, it opens before our 
eyes! In its alley green, the stolen hearts at an unexpected meet- 
ing, the unconscious under-current of harmony which glows forth 
in both the hearts the stolen meetings, the growing intimacy and 
the stolen love, all stand arrayed before our eyes. No better word 
could be thought of to indicate the entire. course of love in the 


34. Pope interprets sab as good and worthy mind in Bas sme sao 
urs (Kural, 13035). It is used in this sense in Jeevaka Chintamani 
“peorerobd sataGa Ouse pimay” =f us, 1336, 
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pre-matital stage as portrayed in Tolkappiam. I am inclined to 
translate sora; as ‘stolen heart’ into English as this tends to 
convey approximately the full significance of the Tamil word, 
Each of the couple steals away the heart, - nay, even the soul - of 
the other. This is sara. 


Nambi Akapporul gives the definition of saa as ‘ 2 armel 
erga saQacrsy Aw? (soIwaiQurme, 116) which means 
love full in the heart is called sara. Though this definition 
appears trite and handy, the element of loss which even the 
owner is unable to account for, is not brought cut here. “2 crer w 
sai sraa sm Awarua”, may perhaps convey the significance 
to a certain extent. “acramsat soracr’ is the well known 
saying of the Saint; and aor armsat sora is what has been port- 
rayed so far. This also forms the heritage which Tiruvalluvar 
inherited. 


With the cultural heritage of life aims and the heritage of 
the stolen heart, commences the Kamathuppal of Tirukkural and 
it starts with ‘sara’ as its first part. Let us now step in there. 


AESTHETICS OF LOVE 


We have seen that Tiruvallavar inherited a noble heritage of 
hoary antiquity from Tolkappiar. As ‘a patriot and a national 
poet, he kept this great heritage alive. A heritage is not kept 
alive by merely repeating it in every epoch. However venerable 
this heritage might be, it does not live in, or appeal to an age, 
unless it is presented in a level in which it could be understood 
and appreciated in that age. 


Tiruvalluvar came after Buddha and Mahavira, the great 
intellectual and epiritual giants whom India had produced. Their 
thoughts, their arguments, the ideals they preached and the very 
life they led, had created a great ferment in the world of thought 
and human conduct. Asa result, every system of thought pre- 
valent in the country, relating to human life, conduct, morality, 
religion and metaphysics, was subjected to rigorous analysis and 
logical reasoning. They were scrupulously investigated and tested 
with reference to the ultimate principles on which they were 
grounded. Tiruvalluvar, as a true product of his age, was fully 
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equipped for this great task and presented the worthy heritage of 
his ancient land in the new light to the men of his age. 


Tolkappiar was, no doubt, scientific in his research; but he 
was more factual than axiomatic in his work. He had travelled 
throughout the Tamil country, observed verified and collected 
facts, not only those relating to linguistics, but also those pertain- 
ing to the sex life (Qu7q@er). This is confirmed by the preface to 
Toikappiam written by Panambaranar. By his patient research, 
Tolkappiar had left us a vast store of reliable materials. This, 
however, included a lot of materials relating to local. customs and 
manners and primary and secondary sex behaviours, peculiar to 
his age, all of which were not of perennial interest. Tiruvalluvar 
had to eschew them to suit the taste and interests of his age. 
A comparative study of Porulathikaram and Kamathuppal will 
substantiate this. Tiruvalluvar had not only steered clear of all 
those which were of local interest, but based his work on universal 
principles underlying human life and conduct, with the result, 
thet his work is astonishingly universal in its appeal and refresh- 
ingly modern in its outlook. 


Thus, Kamathuppal present a system of thought which was 
of vital importance to the age of Tiruvalluvar and which immen- 
geiy interests us even more. It begins with the first meeting of 
the would-be couples which Tolkappiar called eggs Sye aa 
GegHuyb arenu. But, Tiruvalluvar designates this as gsenswama 
ease. This is rather a queer name indeed! This is not met 
with in any of the ancient classics. Nor was this adopted by any 
of the authors who succeeded Tiruvalluvar. Evidently, the author 
coined the name with a special purpose; otherwise, he would not 
have adopted a name as the heading of a chapter which singularly 
differs from what is ordinarily met with. The meaning of this 
name is also not quite apparents 


E SSRI eI 
Parimelalagar gives the meaning of ‘sws gonn@msse” as 
‘her beauty §tormenting him’—‘yao woaruyssrtar ages spp 
algae.’ He has taken ses to mean beuty and gwagmegsa 
as causing trouble or torment. The word. ‘gewag’ itself means 
beauty. Amurg Sou. uses this word in describing masculine 
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beauty of strength and valour. “g@tBpeo gentGer sSut 
Qugwser.’? (Amutem-86) Pingalandhat gives the meaning of this 
word as beauty. The primary meaning of this word is beauty 
from the root 2s0—near, gara&u-G5g@aHw-drawn near ;* and 
gariem that which draws near or attracts, is beauty. This word 
has, of course, many derivative meanings which it had subsequén- 
tly acquired. It is immaterial at this stage, to go into the ques- 
tion whether sws or gærne means beauty. Whichever of these 
two words is taken to mean beauty, it is more than certain that 
what Tiruvalluyar wishes to convey here, is nothing but beauty. 


Beauty is not a concept met with in Tolkappiam. There, we 
found that the meeting was between two personalities of equal 
temperaments, of equal bodily and mental attainments. Tolkap- 
piar has not explained the principle underlying the attraction 
between them both. Tiruvalluvar finds that it is the law of 
beauty that underlies the attraction. 


We found, that adolescence brings about a transformation in 
the physical structure of man and woman. This results in the 
perfection of the physical body, itsstructure andexpression, creat- 
ing harmony and unity in their proportion which tends to produce 
what is called beauty. Mathilde Von Kemnitz observes, “Whether 
the fish puts on his coloured marriage garment, although his eyes 

.cannot perceive this splendour or whether the little bird husband 
adorns the marriage nest for his chosen one with multi-coloured 
little stones which she knows very well to admire, whether the 
nightingale puts the longing of his will into melodious notes and 
lets them ring forth in song; or whether the human being expresses 
longing hope in words, tunes or pictures or even beautifies himself 
in love, it is,in each case, a splendid revelation of the divine wili to 
beauty, which stands in a most profound inter-relationship with 
the will to selective amalgamation, and therefore strengthens with 
it. But since this divine will which illumines the capacity of the 
soul for permanancy, is just as important for the creation of per- 


35. “aygas A genimu paGsarw Gera.” gam tma 
(drawn close together) Go@aSlw, Ge Mig. (wmwugsu_rn, 
223) “apr eho Ly OSC ET oor ef SOOT i SE) Ls uspo”? (Qsra. 
Qura. 67.) That which draws near or attracts is named 
JES beauty. 
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fection in the human soul, as the rest of the divine rays which light 
up the faculties of consciousness. The Godlike consecration of 
selective amalgamation, thus shows itself to be inthe most pro- 
found accord with the holy sense of our existence.” The meta- 
physical mode of thought and expression of this author, in the last 
portion of the quotation, are too stiff to bend themselves low for a 
common following and the importance of physical beauty for the 
creation of perfection in the human soul, referred to by her, 
requires elucidation. 


Far underneath the physical beauty and inside the biological 
truth, lies a secret principle of metaphysics. It is the inner spirit 
that glows through the physical expression or physical beauty. 
Every cell, every muscle and every feature of the body, 
shapes itself according to the inner level of the soul 
and its attainments. As is the mind or the soul, 
so is the body and there is perfect correlation between them 
both. Comte said, “Physical beauty is attractive because it is a 
mirror of the spirit which underlies it? In that mirror each of 
the couple finds the reflection of its own soul image and recognises, 
even at first sight, the one who essentially belongs to the other. 
Coleridge observed, “The secret of beauty, is unity and harmony.” 
This unity and harmony related, not only to those of the physical 
form of beauty, but related also to those produced in the soul of 
the onlooker. One who perceives that beauty, is overwhelmed by 
a sense of that beauty, and a feeling of harmony and unity with 
the beauty seen, glows in his soul. It is through the physical 
beauty, two souls feel the attraction and reveal, by the attraction, 
the equal level of their consciousness and attain hamony, unity, 
and perfection in their souls. Otherwise, the spiritual level of 
their consciousness will have to ‘blush unseen’. This is the meta- 
physical law of beauty which Tiruvalluvar found underlying the 
factual statement of Tolkappiar. l 


Tolkappiar and Tiruvalluvar have stated the same truth, but 
each in a different way. Tolkappiar was empirical or scientific 
and factual in his exposition. The age of Tiruvalluvar was not 
one which would be satisfied with factual statements, however 


36. ‘Marriage as fulfilment’ by Mathilde Von Kelmnitz, page 435, 
Book of Marriages, edited by Count H. Keyserling. 
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scientific they were. It was an age of philosophy and metaphysi- 
cal research as was stated already. Tiruvalluvar had to analyse 
the empirical data supplied by Tolkappiar and find out the meta- 
physical basis or the universal principles underlying them. The 
theory of beauty, explained the attraction, the physical and spiri- 
tual hormony between the couples. By a metaphysical and axio- 
matic approach, the poet-philosopher has introduced, for the first 
time, the law of aesthetics in human love. 


‘a Hw ? 


We pass on to the next word ‘egga’ in the caption sas 
ymis. < gymna’ is a compound of two words 
sorag andeagssa. gyari we have examined just before, and 
2.9356), We Shall examinenow. 213s means causing an impres- 
sion from the root em, contact, ews impress by contact. Here, 
2 mss denotes an impression caused by sense contact or a visual 
impression. We have to recall that Tolkappiar used ' sramu’ 
in this connection. Tiruvalluvar, if he intended to follow this 
ancient author, a high authority, he would have used s7eme or 
9 4 56) perception or knowledge which the word, seu, implies. 
The caption would then be, smsworag srome or wae. He 
drops this srewu, stews and 29s and deliberately uses 2 wë 
so, It is, thus, certain, that this word 223s has not crept in 
accidentally, but the author has used it after mature thought, 
differing from the great Tolkappiar and rejecting the word, srewu, 
used by him which denotes a visual perception. According tc 
Tiruvalluvar, an impression — not a mere perception — is 
necessary for appreciating a beauty or for feeling the effect of 
harmony and unity. This takes us to the very core of aesthetic 
philosophy. 


Visual perception provides a sensory experience. It was 
Immanuel Kant, the great German philosopher, who distinguished 
two kinds in this sensory experience, (1) sensory experience which 
provides raw materials for empirical knowledge and (2) the sensory 
experience which merely provides disinterested pleasure, a sensa- 
tion (an impression) which does not go to the depths of knowledge 
but merely an emotion or disturbing sensation. From the 
former developed the psychological or the philosophical study of 
perception and from the latter originated the study of aesthetics. 

21 
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Every sensory experience is a vital process which varies in its 
activity, according to the intensity of the stimulus. There is an 
optimum intensity at which the best response or the best 
impression is obtained and a minimum below which no response 
is obtained even though there may be a vision. Impression is the 
tangible effect in consciousness of neural stimulation caused by the 
perception especially of aesthetic objects creating an emotion of 
pleasure. If the neural stimulation goes beyond an impression, it 
becomes the knowledge or idea of the intellect, obliterating the 
emotion. Kant drew a distinction between perception, which 
gives knowledge and that which affords aesthetic pleasure. 
Tiruvalluvar draws a further distinction between perception and 
impression. It is to emphasise this distinction, he differed from 
Tolkappiar and rejected his word which denoted perception or 
knowledge or both. How careful Tiruvalluvar has been in 
selecting a metaphysically accurate word to denote his concept of 
beauty and its effect ! 


Tiruvalluvar not only transcended Tolkappiar but also antici- 
pated the modern thought on psychology. It was the British 
empiricist Hume who pointed out this distinction. He stated, 
“ All the preceptions of the human mind resolve themselves into 
two distinct kinds, which I shall call impression or ideas. The 
difference between these consists in the degrees of force and 
liveliness with which they strike upon the mind and make their 
way into our thought or consciousness. Those perceptions 
which enter with most force and violence, we may name impres- 
sions, and under this name [I comprehend all our sensations, 
passions, and emotions as they make their first appearance in the 
soul. By ideas I mean the faint images of these in thinking and 
reasoning.’’ 


The subtle distinction which Tiruvalluvar has made between 
knowledge, perception and impression is amazing. We have 
to approach every word of the author with greatest care and 
vigilance. We shall, now, try to understand the word, sas, which 
yet remains in the queer heading adopted by the author. 


es from the root sœ, means that which is suitable. This is 
. the primary meaning of the word. The use of this word, also 
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indicates a further change introduced by the author. Tolkappiar 
decribed the couple as ‘93.3 Ayab GysHuye’. Tiruvalluvar has 
dropped this attribute of 3s, or equal, altogether from the 
matters relating to sex. We have already seen the difference of 
opinion of modern investigators, whether the like associate with 
the like or the opposites attract each other, and Tolkappiar’s 
compromise of JéGarar yayib syacr Mao. Probably, the 
same difference was felt during the time of Tiruvalluvar. 
We have ‘already noted more than once, that the period of 
Tiruvalluvar was a period of rigorous thought and metaphysical 
investigation. The author, evidently, considered that g3se and 
JeGaerar lacked clarity and created confusion of thought. He 
dropped them altogether and changed over to sms. Here we 
have, again, a deliberate omission and a purposeful addition of a 
new thought of suitability in the place of equality. The new 
concept of beauty introduced by Tiruvalluvar, by itself, establishes 
harmony and unity in the couple who meet. The necessity for an 
attribute to beauty, as suitable—samsgenn@—is not apparent, 
and it has to be sought for. l 


The ideals of beauty, are not uniform but fluctuate from epoch 
to epoch and from individual to individual according to the tastes 
of each epoch and each individual. These ideals of beauty, cover 
the whole range of physical possibilities of human form. Beauty 
is not the attribute or quality of any object which could be deter- 
mined by empirical study. It is a value attached to an object by 
the human mind. It vacillates according to the status and capa- 
city of the mind which observes and values it, Whichever physical 
form pleases anyone, it has in it, what is suitable to his mind, to 
his taste and to his moral and spiritual qualities. He finds, there- 
fore, attraction in that form which creates a physical and spiritual 
harmony. That which is not suitable, is considered ugly and unat- 
tractive. That which is attractive, which unites and creates harmo- 
ny, is only that which is suitable, physically, mentally and spiritu- 
ally. At another place, the author makes this point clear when he 
say’s ‘aa gséarar an péens § gitar’ which means a life-comrade is 
one who is suitable to one’s own physical, mental and spiritual at- 
tainments. Farimelalagar considers one who is suitable to balance 
the family budget ‘amaris sós arpé@mauyoo_ana’ is the 
life’s comrade. She may indeed be a comrade in domestic econo- 
my but not for the life itself. Life does not consist in mere mate- 
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rial prosperity. ‘aor’ is not confined to material conditions or to 
the balancing of the budget. It extends to physical, mental, and 
spiritual attainments, as well, which are found suitable. 


We have examined the words in caption piecemeal. Let us 
gather all the meanings together and comprehend them as a whole. 
‘sosum MSs se? Means “the impression created by the suit- 
able beauty”. Asa rule, the headings adopted by the author for 
his chapters, convey the sum and substance of all that is said un- 
der the chapter. This heading, when ripped open, revealed its meta- 
physical content or the rich philosophy of aesthetics of beauty, of 
impression, and of suitability enshrined therein. Whatever relates 
to metaphysics, is out of the ordinary, and is stared at as odd. It 
is no wonder that it scares away many as unintelligible. The three 
words selected, cover the entire aesthetic activities of the mind in 
the selection of a mate and reveal that the author was not a mere 


poet but a great original thinker and a philosopher of no mean 
order. 


He had explored the meaning and reality underlying the pri- 
mary and the most beneficial human urge which great thinkers had 
thought fit to battle with, as inimical to human uplift. He discove- 
red in it, a philosophic significance and a profound value for the 
spiritual progress of mankind. But he did not set them forth in 
reasoned arguments as a philosopher should do; nor did he begin 
with a definition of beauty. The poesy in him has vanquished his 
philosophy, taken it captive and made it serve its ends. As a poet 
he creates beauty, leaves it to commune with us direct and enables 
us to perceive, for ourselves, the impression, the beauty created 
and its essential aesthetic qualities. We shall therefore, go to his 
poems direct, understand them in their correct perspective and try 
to comprehend fully, the high ideals of beauty he has set forth 
even in the heading. At the end of this process, we shall be in a 
position to know, what exactly his philosophy of beauty is, far bet. 
ter than any seasoned arguments could convince us. It was Pater 
who remarked in the preface to ‘The Renaissance’ the value of aes- 
thetics “has most often been in the suggestion and penetrating 
things said by the way’. In the profound suggestions of the 
poems of a master poet, we get a penetrating insight into the ess- 
ential elements of the philosophy of beauty. 

The chapter starts with the rapturous amazement at the sight 
of beauty. ‘yerna Gara guwde GsraGer? begins the poem. 
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Aor gine Osr sara Gen tp 
wor gsi@sre wr giQwer Ongre !? 


In this poem, an impression of the beauty seen, is sought to be 
created by poetic imagery. We came to the conclusion, that 
garna means beauty. Beauty is an abstract idea. It can create 
no image Or impression in the minds of the readers. gewis 
now comes here in the guise of personification. There is an 
amazement, that here isan incarnation of beauty in flesh and 
blood—wrsiG@are! All the attributes of beauty which pleases the 
onlooker and which he likes, are found in the form seen and he 
personifies it as beauty incarnate. 


gaie is a word which had long gone out of use. It was 
dead and buried long ago. We dug up its grave and exhumed 
only its bones. It is, therefore, not capable of raising any image 
of beauty in our imagination. At the time of the author, it 
should have throbbed with life’s vitality. The very mention of 
the word, would have switched on a life form, colour and grace to 
stand before the mind deftly illumined. Though this word has 
been lost to literature, yet the tradition and the commentaries 
had preserved the concept of divine beauty, an angel, ‘Oswa 
waer’, as that which is denoted by the word. We may, therefore, 
take it, that the beauty seen had something of divinity in it and 
created that impression. 


e ypnu ” 


Obviously, We, the peafowl, cannot be the beauty 
_ personified. Evidently, it was used here to denote the attributes 
of the beauty which impressed the observer. We have to analyse 
these words and find out their real import. To begin with, we 
may note that the we is not simple We but giwdea. wile 
means a peafowl which denotes both the male and the female 
of the species collectively. This word is used here in connection 
with a feminine beauty and should naturally relate to peahen. 
But we have to make sure of it before we proceed further. The 
word, i should help us to determine, whether the wafe referred 
to here, is a peacock or a peahen. 


Julian S. Huxley who studied the sex habits of the great 
grebes—swimming birds and divers of the northern regions of 
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America and Europe—found the display and ornaments of the 
male act on the emotional state of the female; “they are—-not 
using the words in a narrow and unpleasant sense—excitements, 
aphrodisiacs, serving to raise the female into a state of exaltation 
and emotion, when alone she will be ready to pair, but the 
element of choice, does, in another form remain.” 3’ No deep 
study has yet been made of the sex habits of peacocks which 
make similar dispiay of their ornaments, yet the truth about the 
sex behaviour of the great grebes, found cut by the famous 
scientist, applies to all the genus and species of birds which are 
gifted with crests, plumes, and other ornaments of display, to 
cause sexual excitement. It is a natural law applicable to all 
such birds, and the peacock should rank first among them all, 
inthe matter of display and ornaments. The proud peacock, 
strutting with pompous steps of affected dignity in courtship 
dance, exhibitizg the long plumage of his lovely train, fanned 
out in gorgeous circle behind his head, held aloft, displaying his 
plentiful ornaments of beauty spots—eyes~—glittering in purple, 
blue, green and gold before his hen, is guided, undoubtedly, by 
the sams impulse as the great grebes. He does not pounce upon 
and domineer over the hen as the males of the domestic fowls do. 
He courts the hen majesticaily in full ardour and courtesy and 
solicits her choice. Huxley considers that “it is impossible to 
doubt that mating may be, and in some species, is, guided by 
impulse, unanalysable fancies and individual  prediliction.”™ 
Whatever might be the basis or reason for making her choice for 
mating, the peahen did exercise her right of choice and she 
became -yuiowWe in the poem of Tiruvalluvar. 


‘gu?’ means search minutely (a!%arg@sreaa). The hen 
searches minutely the affec.ed pomp of the suitor and decides 
upon her mate. How well, has the poet observed the birds! What 
profound illumination we get irom the tiny word yi! 


Tradition allows, that Tiruvalluvar lived in Mailapore 
‘woderii?e * which means literally a place to which prafowls 
are attached we, gen fury), ami. Evidently, the peafowls 


37. Quoted by Radhakamal Mukherjee in his ‘Horizon of Marriage,’ 
page, 35. 


38. Ibid. 
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were found here in plenty and were so much attached to the place 
in remote antiquity, that it gave rise to religious belief of the 
incarnation of the Supreme Goddess as a peacock, to whom a 
temple had also been dedicated here. Living amidst peafowls, 
the poet had observed their habits as carefully as a Huxley. 


Both peacock and peahken are big, well built and graceful 
birds. But the domesticated hens kept in gardens and in the 
enclosures of the zoos, have lost their grace, their vivacity, brisk- 
ness and gaiety. They look famished, cramped and crouched, as 
if under hunchback. The mellowed grace of the hens and their 
graceful movements, should be observed when they gambol in their 
natural habitat, the jungles. The hen and the cock, though both 
are graceful, differ widely in their appearance and their behaviour, 
The cock is gorgeous and rich in colour; but the hen is simple and 
graceful in subdued colours. The cock looks proud and vain; but the 
hen is modest and unassuming. The cock looks virulent and 
impatient: the hen is calm, meek and tender. When the cock 
grows exuberant; the hen is firm and resolute. Sometimes, she 
turns away from the suitor with a sullen look of disdain, or a 
bitter look of scorn. The thought, that there would be no aggres- 
sion or no conquest of her body before she makes her choice and 
gives her consent, evidently, emboldens the hen in this attitude. 
She is least erotic in her appearance, behaviour or expression. 
The peahen, thus, has in her, the expression of all the loveable 
attributes of feminine beauty of a highly cultured order. She is 
graceful and majestic, without being gaudy and vain. She is 
patient, unassuming and modest without being servile. She is 
calm and sober, meek and tender. All these attributes blend har- 
moniously into an impression of feminine loveliness of a spiritual 
order, with a ray of divinity shining all through and provoke a 
rapturous amazement: ‘geragGQsre! ginMeGsraCer! wir st 
Gare!’ The amazement is doubly great when all the mellowed 
grace of feminity shines forth more than the divinity and the 
addition of ‘g in @sraGer indicates this, This is the deep 
impression ‘egsa’ created by the beauty. The mind of the 
observer is greatly perturbed—‘wr ab aor Os ge’, 


‘Qare’ has been taken to mean ‘doubt’ by all the great com- 
mentators. No doubt Tolkappiar defines its meaning as 
‘QanaGev ub which justifies their interpretation. But we see 
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in Sangam literature, this word has been used as an expletive and 
also to denote exclamation. These uses are not authorised by 
Tolkappiam. There has been a marked change in the language 
itself after Tolkappiar. ‘@sr&’, is one of those words which go to 
prove, that many centuries should have elapsed between,Tolkap- 
piam and Sangam classics to bring about a marked change in a 
well settled language. Tiruvalluvar has himself used this in many 
places to denote exclamation, (s29s@ea7Tw wuwsG)eor cor aw rev | 
care pp QeraGar ewe! etc.) and this is one among them. 


We saw in the first lecture, that after the ancient culture lost 
its ground, a synthetic culture grew in its place as a result of the 
admixture of the culture of the Aryans. It is this synthetic 
culture, more than the grammar, which gave support to this inter- 
pretation, that Gare here implied doubt. The Aryan mythology, 
born of prodigal fancy, captivated the imagination of the poets and 
the masses. The mythological Devas did not tred upon this sinful 
earth; their eyelids did not close, and their flowers did not fade 
away. The first meeting of the couple created a doubt, whether 
the maiden seen was a celestial or a mortal, The Don Quixote of 
a lover undertakes a careful search, whether the lady’s feet touched 
the ground or her eyelids closed or her flowers faded. These noble 
exertions, inspired many a poet into frenzied rhymes, to sing the 
glory of the doubt resolved. Fortunately, Tiruvalluvar added to 
the divine beauty a peahen. This marks the abyss of degradation 
into which Tamil poesy and poetic ideals had fallen as a result of 
the synthesis. 


SUPPORT FROM KAMBAN 


It was stated in the introduction, that the pleasure produced 
by the impression of beauty, was not a sensual pleasure or a long- 
ing for it—sewiri w&y@rige and not emir WF ipo eis 5 ev . 


“emis YON sss srwCure 


santi o@pQeuge Berg’? —1090 


[‘arwws’—here denotes Sgoum as in—‘srwéseer’ (605), 
srappwi, and srqposà. A liking and preference for the beauty 
seen, is indicated by this word.] The nature of this pleasure, has 
been so well explained by Kamban that it leaves no room to 
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suspect even a trace of sensuality in the pleasure afforded by the 
beauty seen. He states: 


“Qe aes af) IPAE eS pe wrw 


sarsa srama souy ssorea.? (MG%véer_A) 


The beauty was a feast for the eyes. The very perception gives 
an unbalanced pleasure. He goes even beyond this when he says: 


“QrragQe BEDDA sara Sor yw eae Devr 
SOV GY YR GH SA aer & al Bat apar .?? 
(A B)2eva 1 A) 


She stood there. It is not possible to describe in words the effect 
of her beauty. Her beauty softens the hill, mellows the wall and 
the hard stone and melts the grass. This description may not 
altogether be rejected as a hyperbole to which the poet has often a 
tendency to fly to. This embodies the element of a profound 
truth about the spiritual effect of beauty. We saw that beauty is 
the reflection of the inner soul. It spreads a hallo of sunshine and 
affects the objects on which its rays fall, whether animate or inani- 
mate. Its effect is proportionate to the potency of the spirit 
which emits the rays. This is the nature of aesthetic pleasure as 
contemplated by Plato, Kant and others. It is not possible for all 
to comprehend what the exact nature of this disinterested pleasure 
is, even though great thinkers and philosophers have praised it. 
Tiruvalluvar has left it rather vague by a mere statement of 
‘soti oA y @ruge.’ The nature of this pleasure is rather 
elusive and ineffable. Kamban, however, tries to bripg it within 
our grasp and furnishes a metaphor : 


“Qura Grr, Cur Galle sr omb, Qurur w 
Qsan Cao Eerma, DeeGer b aaeb,” 
(JI Greve ar A) 


Beauty radiates like shining gold, spreads around like the fragrance 

of a flower, pleases like its form, tastes like honey and to sum up, 

beauty is the personification of the pleasure of a poem of harmo- 

nious rythmic words. It was Hegel who considered poetry as the 

most spiritual of all arts as depending least of all on any sensuous 

impression or extension in space and time and working completely 
22 
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within the imagination. The observation of wordsworth in his 
preface to the lyrica] ballads, apply most true. He observed, 
c‘ The end of poetry is to produce excitement in co-existence with 
an overbalance of pleasure.” It is exactly what the impression of 
beauty created here. It produced an excitement, a rapturous 
amazement, co-existing and leaving an overbalance of pleasure. 
This is the high ideal of beauty as conceived by Tiruvalluvar, and 
exemplified by Kamban. 


There is yet another couplet in this chapter which confirms, 
that which Tiruvalluvar wanted to convey, was not erotic beauty 
but a beauty definitely beyond sensuality, a beauty of a high 
order as explained above. 


Cangi sop SerCuwp slur wor git 
ung aptaeCGus nee,” — 1087 


The divinely gracious, bosoms, biologically conspicuous, provoking 
sex feelings, have lost their sex value or even aesthetic value, for 
Tiruvalluvar. The poet draws the garment over them and 
conceals their very existence from our view. He compares the 
garment to the blinders put on the face of the elephant. Blinder 
is a screen tied to, and suspended from, the head to cover the 
eyes, to hinder the untamed elephant from seeing the objects 
outside the path reserved or vacated for it. This aids the elephant 
to go along the right path guided by the mahout or the trainer. 
The right path indicated for the bosom is the path of love and 
wedlock. Itis not seen outside it by anyone. The conspicuous 
bosom, the seat of erotic thoughts, is not, thus, seen by any 
observer from outside and does not serve to tempt or raise erotic 
thoughts in the observer. (ur, here, is used in the same sense 
asin #Uurro. weoo—that which hides, siurib—that which 
hides the eye. Here the apparel is that which hides the bosom.) 


The mode of wearing the apparel, referred to here, is the 
Tamilian mode of wearing the garments by their women. This 
has, obviously, come down as a national mode of wearing the 
garment by their women from the time of Tiruvalluvar, or even 
from a period far anterior to that. The long garment used as 
woman's costume, is drawn over the bosom in artistic folds and 
collected over one of the shoulders from a eide of the waist. The 
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long tapering folds fill up every depression, đelude the eyes and 
offer them the sight of a plane surface, obliterating even the 
aesthetic contour of erotic beauty, which other modes of dress 
seek toj;enhance. The mode of dress adopted by Tamilian women 
has been held to be the most elegant, artistic and ethically 
aesthetic among the numerous and varied modes of dress adopted 
by women all over the world, By referring to this mode of dress- 
here, the poet, evidently, upholds its ethical value and recom- 
mends it to his age and to posterity. 


A COMPARISON 


Let us not forget, that this relates to the first meeting of the 
couple and let us compare Tiruvalluvar with another great poet 
who had handled a similar meeting. This will enable us to 
comprehend fully the principles which guided Tiruvalluvar in 
depicting the meeting in the manner he has done. 


King Dhushyantha meets Shakuntala for the first time in the 
hermitage. She is seen here with her companions watering the 
plants. We may note how the great poet-dramatist Kalidasa 
handles the first meeting. 


The King hides himself in a snug retreat wherefrom he could 
see Shakuntala unreserved. He is gazing at her when the follow- 
ing incident and conversation take place: 


Shakuntala Friend Anasuya, Priyamvadha has fastened my 
bark garment too tightly. Pray, just loosen it. 
Anasuya ; Very well. (Does so). 


Priyamvadha: (Smiling) Don’t blame me. Blame your youth 
which has made your breasts swell. 


King : What she says is quite true. (There is then a long 
poetic admiration by the king of the twofold orbs 
distended: but this is not found in some of the 
recensions and we shall confine to that found in 


common among all recensions). 


« How lovely the lotus looks,” exclaims the king, ‘“ though 
moss besmeared l? 
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Let us stop here and leave the rest of the admiration to His 
Majesty himself and try to appreciate the thought. The loosen- 
ing of the knot of the garment which lay over the bosom of a 
meek artless girl, and His Majesty stealing a glance over the 
distended orbs, seem rather crude and betoken a base morality. 
His Exalted Majesty looks most exalted in his vulgar sensua- 
lity. Any one with a sense of decency or the vestige of a claim 
to the rudiments of culture will not gaze at or even steal a glance 
at the parts of a woman when she is dressing or adjusting her 
apparel. Tt isthe bosom, the erotic symbol, that created a 
turbulent craving for the sex union and not love. When the 
bosom went out of sight, the woman also went out of the mind 
of His Majesty, whatever might be the ingenious reason invented 
by the dramatist. 


Far different is the treatment by Tiruvalluvar. He draws a 
veil over the very organ which Kalidasa exposed to the view and 
closes the room for erotic thoughts. Two master minds, we find 
here, one delineating erotic beauty and erotic thoughts and the 
other their opposites. This comparison has enabled us to come to 
a definite conclusion that the pleasure, which the impression of 
beauty created in the poems of Tiruvalluvar, was far removed 
from sensuality and related to a high moral and spiritual order. 


ETHICAL IDEAL AND ITS EFFECTS 


The inner qualities of the woman’s heart, result in the charm 
and grace which constitute the main elements of beauty and the 
attraction—not the sex organs, not even the apparel, decoration 
or ornaments. ‘ye caCe, o Ge sig?’ (1089). The animation 
and alertness, like those of a fawn, modesty and resoluteness in 
her look (similar to those of a peacock evidently) bestow an 
aesthetic touch to the feminine grace ‘Sor aiwiGoré Gb ergh’ 
(1089). The radiance of her facial expression, pulls down his iron 
will and makes him exclaim, ‘eeven gs Gare awm tG gor 
(1088). The masculine supremacy with its monstrous force of 
destruction, misery and mutilation ‘ same@nma eigi aar SQ’ 
(1088) feels the delicate touch of feminine tenderness and 
crumbles down. His mind becomes plastic. Her resolute look 
seems as if to search his very being (0.96) and makes him 
shiver ‘‘sG@a@ sæt” (1086) as the peacock shivers before the 
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hen, even when he dances for her choice. He feels his spirit. 
His body and its feeling are nowhere. Her looks had separated 
them. ‘s 4»@ur sare ! (1085). amó is that which divides 
the soul from the body. (sw OQetiags = om). In the place of 
this scientific word andits simple personification, the Aryan 
mythology has furnished the demonic image of pitch dark Yama, 
riding in his still darker buffalo, armed with a fierce trident 
(Œw) which pierces the body and separates the soul. He ties up 
the suffering soul with a tough rope ‘urea’ and carries it away to 
hell or to Heaven. The imagery had greatly influenced the poets 
and the commentators who came under the synthetic culture, to 
read into the innocent tender look of the fawn, the torture of the 
Yama. 


It is by the significant expression of the eyes, the couple feel 
their spiritual level or the level of their consciousness which suits 
each other. The poet had devoted five out of the ten couplets in 
this chapter to the expression of the eye. This is what is referred 
to by Tolkappiar in his stanza. 


“srw drar wA aib UAS SOGE 
FH jariga GMuyeor wrab.’ (Qara. sara, 2.) 


‘9 Matwi@se66 has been interpreted as meaning the 
consent for the sex union. wa means knowledge: it can never 
mean sib, yours or gare. This stanza of Tolkappiar 
means that the expression of the eyes, when properly understood, 
will speak out the at-one-ment of their conscience yoa or their 
spirit. The response and the mutual love starts after the at-one- 
ment of their conscience is established, and the suitability is real- 
ised by each other and not before that. This is dealt with in the 
next chapter, ‘œ Ø ouA se’ by the poet. 


It is but natural that, having come under the synthetic 
culture and changed over to the Aryan system of marriage, it 
would have been impossible for the commentators—as it is for 
most of us even today—to conceive of any room for any knowledge 
or conscience to intervene in the case of a lady whe has been made 
his property by others, except unquestioning submission to the 
approach of her husband or a ready eagerness for the momentary 
physical contact. But the texts of Tolkappiam and Tirukkural 
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related to a system of marriage, wherein love and courtship reigned 
supreme, the intricacies of which the commeatators had no means 
of knowing. 


The at-one-ment of the consciousness of the couple spoken to 
by Tolkappiar; is exactly followed up by Tiruvalluvar in his own 
poetic and metaphysical way when he says! 


Csomrrr a WSGearcsue Car png sr © Quem sos 
CGuMssq gis sor sm”? 


By devouring the soul of the observer, by the very appearance seu 
uri ou mewt Carhogssre, the suitable feminity of the simple 
artless maid, Quedrsens) Guess manifests a calm loveable repose 
in her eyes. [guwtgser: guw0issv—Cuaw (Qara. >M. 863.) 
(ey, Goab smærur Gow’ (sre. Gere. 329). care, 
agus, loveable, — quoitg—gqouSypo, soit g—-Ourgis, 
@ mer 84, 92, 93.] Let us note that suitable feminity, Qua ses, is 
revealed by the eyes by its capacity to devour the soul by the very 
appearance. (297 2emems Carpps are Quargeosn Cums— 
Carongsra—sgGWdi@urg@er.) (The expression of the eye reveals 
the level of their conscience or their suitability for each other, 
This contact between the souls in the matter of selection of a 
partner, is confirmed by Count Hermann Keyserling and his obser- 
vations are:—“How can I, ina practical manner, recognise the 
person who best suits me for the marriage?” is to put the ques- 
tion the wrong way. Thereis no helpjfor the blind, that is to say, 
for those lacking instinct. But whoever is conscious of his own 
soul, will readily recognise the person who best suited to him, 
just as a man with eyes sees the landscape in front of him, for the 
contact between the souls is just as direct as that experienced in 
the material world.” 3° 


The count however continues his observation and explains 
further: “As a result of the researches of Alfred Adler, it has 
become evident that each individual’s life develops in accordance 
with a mental guiding image. This image anticipates the line of 
life and the possible course of destiny. It is a reality just like any 


39. ‘The Proper choice of Partners’ by Count Hermann Keyserling in 
the Book of Marrieges, page. 281. 
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other but sit uated on a special plane ; on this plane it is both self- 
evident and directly apprebensible te others asin nature all planes 
of existence react directly on one another; that is, spirit on spirit, 
soul on soul, guiding princple on guiding principle, just as one body 
reacts on another-in fact much as directrixes describe the possible 
charcter of algebraic formulae.” *° 


The count further extends his full support to the views of 
Tiruvalluvar on love in the following words: “As an ethical being, 
man is naturally superior to sentiment or passion and he is truer 
to his nature when he rejects these at the proper time than when 
he weakly gives way to their demands. Proper conduct, even if 
it entails the conquest of self will, at all events, brings a higher 
form of happiness than can be won by letting oneself go. Thus 
the strict rules regarding the choice of partners, are no more cruel 
than any spiritual rules. Man can obtain freedom- -seeing that he 
is essentially a spiritual being-only by sublimating sentiment and 
passion, so that they become his spiritual expression.’’“' These 
significant observations serve almost as an introduction to Kama- 
thuppal whose sole theme is the sublimation of sentiment and 
passion. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF TIRUVALLUVAR 


This lecture on aesthetics of love, will not be complete without 
a short survey on development of aesthetics. Aesthetics is a young 
science which has not yet settled down but much disputed. It was 
born in the middle of the eighteenth century. The west was all 
along concerned mostly with the aesthetic of art. ‘‘The creation of 
the beautiful, the aesthetic experience of men engaged in appreci- 
ating beautiful things, the aesthetic judgements of critics, are the 
materials upon which the philosopher of aesthetics works’? in the 
west. Among the ancient Greeks, Socrates equated beauty with 
goodness. Plato considered absolute beauty as super sensory and 
spiritual, though in his Symposium he recognised beauty asa guid- 
ing principle in human love. Aristotle considered that emotion 
created by beauty, was disinterested. 





40. Ibid page 283. 
41. The book of marriages, by C. H. Keyserling. page 303. 
42. Theory of Beauty by Harold Osborne, page 7. 
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Professor Max Muller observed, “the idea of the beautiful in 
nature, did not exist in the Hindu mind. (By Hindu, he means the 
Aryan.) They describe what they saw, they praise certain features; 
(probably as Kalidasa did in the piece we just before examined,) 
they compare them with ether features in Nature but the beauti- 
ful as such, did not exist for them.’’** A greater scholar of Sanskrit 
and a more discerning and sympathetic critic, cannot be thought of 
than Max Muller. His observations contain the essence of the truth. 
No doubt Upanishad philosophy considers the ultimate Reality as 
absolute beauty. It cannot be described in words but can only be 
realised. Upanishad describes God as ‘Shaniam Sivam Sundaram’ 
the beautiful. But what Max Muller was concerned, was the beauty 
in nature, which could be comprehended by the senses and described 
in words; not the one which could not beseen or described of which 
he should have been perfectly aware. We may indeed be sure, that 
the indefatigable scholar who translated and popularised most of 
the important Sanskrit works, had known Tiruvalluvar’s concept 
of beauty, in human form and human love in their high ethical and 
spiritual aspects, he would certainly have paid a glowing tnae to 
the sage of Mailapore. 


Regarding the beauty of the ultimate being, we may however 
take note of the observations of Harold Osborne. He observes: “We 
have today the metaphysicians of aesthetics, balatant or furtive 
who pontificate about the status of Beauty in the ultimate of being, 
but do not deign to further our understanding of his conérete beauty 
and ugliness, which engage our interest in the terrestrial world on 
which we live. It is as though they would prove to us that unicorns 
are divine, but were unable to instruct us about the habits and 
distribution of unicorns and left us unable to recognise a unicorn 
when we meet it in our dreams.’’** 


Tiruvalluvar stands unique among those who had taken up the 
investigation of beauty. He has applied the principles of aesthetics 
to human love as none of them has done except plato. He has 
contributed to a valuable extension of our understaning of beauty 


43. Sir George Stanley Endowment lectures, Madras University. 
1958-,59 by Sri K. S. Ramaswamy Sastri, Published by the author. 
‘ Indian Dances as a spiritual art.’page 2. 


44. ' Theory of Beauty ’ by Harold Osborne, page 2. 
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in the human form, vanquishing its erotic value. He has elucidat- 
ed the metaphysical principles of beauty in its attraction and at its 
ethical and spiritual value in human love. That, as early as 
the dawn of the Christian era, the poet-philosopher attained 
the height of modern philosophic thought in aesthetics, and 
brought it to the realm of sex love in meeting the other half, 
is indeed marvellous! 


23 


LECTURE III 


ETHICAL AND SPIRITUAL ELEMENTS IN 
KAMATHUPPAL 


BEAUTY AS ETHICAL AND SPIRITUAL BASIS 


The psychological principles underlying the attraction of a 
visible form of human beauty and grace, were examined in the 
previous lecture. Beauty in human form, is generally considered 
as a snare; but it was not so as portrayed by Tiruvalluvar. In 
his poems, beauty did not flatter or incite the sex impulse, on 
the other hand it relieved the mind of the tyranny of the sex. It 
afforded something other than sex pleasure for the contemplation 
of the mind. It bestowed dignity and importance to womanhood, 
quite apart from its erotic value. It placed the mind on a moral 
and spiritual relation with the beauty seen. The lover recognised 
in the beauty a moral and spiritual ideal which appeals to him 
most, of which he was hitherto unconscious, He now knows him- 
self and knows his other half. 


Tiruvalluvar’s concept of beauty itself is, thus, based on an 
ethical and spiritual basis. Kant held “that sensitiveness to 
sublimity and natural beauty implies a strong susceptibility to 
moral ideas ”. In natural beauty, human form ranks foremost. 
It is the most beautiful of: God’s creation and it has the greatest 
potentialities of expression of the various aspects of beauty. No 
other object in nature has such powers of expression and appeal 
as the human form. Human beauty has been an eternal source 
of inspiration for poets, painters and sculptors for their creations 
all through the ages. According to Plotinus, the mind could never 
behold the beautiful had it not become beautiful in itself. The 
mind becoming beautiful is itself a symptom of highly developed 
morality and culture. Plato in the early books of his Republic 
propounded a theory “that beauty apart from any conscious 
allegory or definite moral, is by some secret affinity the nursing 
mother of truth and goodness so that man ascends from rung to 
rung of visible perfection, till he reaches the climax of beautiful 


45. Theory of Beauty, by Carrit. p. 49. 
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vision and rests at peace with himself and with his neighbours, 
because of a clear eyed harmony with the universe’’.“° This is 
exactly what the poet-philosopher, Tiruvalluvar, aims to achieve 
by introducing the principles of aesthetics in the realm of sex. 
When we examined the aims of life in the first lecture, we found 
that harmony with the universe and promoting the happiness of 
the humanity at large, were the foremost aims of the ancient 
culture, towards which the sex and social habits were graded. 
Starting with sex life on the concept of beauty, the ancient culture 
rises from rung torung of visible perfection till it attains peace 
and harmony with the universe. What the Greek philosopher felt 
and put forth as a theory, we find proved, illustrated and demon- 
strated as a safe and sure way of life to lead the mind quickly to 
universal harmony and peace. 


SIMILAR IDEAS IN GOETHE AND DANTE 


A notable advance in the moral and spiritual realm is the 
influence of the ‘ eternal feminine’ in correcting and sobering down 
the masculine ego and its aggressiveness. We saw this in the 
couplet * gar ew g D Care awts s mr LI aair een Eb L 
Gb oer SA’ (1088). The significance of womanhood in bringing 
about this transformation in man, has been well brought out by 
Goethe in his Faust. The mystical setting in which this is 
depicted by Goethe, has been well interpreted by Alphonse 
Maeder in the following terms: “After the Arcadian idyll with 
Helen a profound transformation of character (soul) manifests 
itself in him. Faust renounces mere enjoyment; the man of 
action awakes. In a moment of inspiration, he visualises his 
task, to which he passionately devotes himself (the building up 
of the empire). The restlessly seeking active man, becomes quiet 
contemplative on beholding Mater Gloriosa “7 the embodiment 
of the eternal feminine. Though this change comes about 
late in the life of Faust under mystic circumstances, yet it is 
shown by the author as one due to the influence of the femi- 
nine, Tiruvalluvar starts the sex life with a transformation in a 





46. Theory of Beauty, by Carrit, p. 47. 


47. Marriage and Self development of Alphonse Maeder, Book of 
Marriages, edited by C. H. Keyserling, pp. 455, 456. 
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real though ideal life even in the beginning as the basis for a 
virtuous life which awaits the couple. It is apparent that Goethe 
and Tiruvalluvar felt that this transformation is possible only 
through the influence of the feminine. In the glow of the feminine 
virtue from the brow of the beloved, the masculine monstrosity 
crumbles down. ‘eens Gsrg aw tss!’ The mind and 
soul become plastic to receive the devine imprint of love. 


That the lover shivered-felt s@a@ w»@r—and exclaimed 
“* @ar@oya@ar Garr veo pudcr Qs ET 
Qaia wor Gaer sar!” (1086) 


shows that he could not stand the piercing glance of his beloved 
and trembled. This is yet another sign ‘of moral and spiritual 
level of the lovers. No erotic impulse shows its head here. The 
liberation of the mind from the sex impulse which ordinarily 
human beauty invokes, is a sure sign of the spiritual and moral 
elevation of the couple. Dante could not stand the sight of his 
beloved Beatric and feels as though she was judging him, In 
his Paradiso, he records his experience which is almost similar 
to that expressed by Tiruvalluvar. 


He States: 
“ Now my spirit as 
Felt, though she was not fully mani 
Such secret virtue from her person flowed.” 


Let us note here that it is the spirit which feels as in Tiruvalluvar 
and not the senses. Dante further confesses the effect which 
this sight produced on him. 


“ Flows not through my frame 
One drop of blood that trembles not. 
x % * $ 
The lady whom beneath a drapery of flowers 
Angelic I late discerned, with regal air and look 
Wherefrom disdain was pictured still, proceeding thus, 
Like one her bitter taunt retain, 
Yes, Jam Beatrice. Regard me well.” 48 





48, Translation by Wright. Quoted by Dean Charch in his Essay 
on Dante. 
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These words of the Great Italian, interpret for us the s@a6 
aet of Tiruvalluvar to mean “ Flows not through my frame one 
drop of blood that trembles not.” We now, get a vivification and 
clarity of the image which Tiruvalluvar sought to convey by his 
couplet all too brief. No doubt, the feelings which Dante gives 
vent to relate to love recollected but the experience described by 
Dante is the same as that felt directly at the sight of a living form 
which Tiruvalluvar presents. 


We saw in the second lecture that Kalidasa started with a 
vulgar sensuality. This is still worse with Goethe. He portrays 
utter moral degradation of Faust with the devil (Mephistopheles) 
as his servant but makes him attain a moral and spiritual eleva- 
tion towards the end ina mystical setting. These expressions 
of the master minds were evidently due to their environments, 
traditions which they inherited and the conditions of the society 
in which they lived. The sex culture in the Tamil land was of 
a very high order even from the time of Tolkappiar as was 
explained previously. It is no wonder, therefore, that we find 
in Tiruvalluvar a rare blend of the divine and mundane love of 
a very high order, in terrestrial colours and not under any 
mystical] or allegorical vision. 


Though the situation in which Dante saw Beatrice and that 
in which Faust saw Mater Gloriosa are far different from that: 
in which the lover meets his partner in Kamathuppal, yet the 
truth about the sobering down and the trembling of the masculine 
under the influence of the feminine, holds true for all ages and 
all countries. That the thoughts of Tiruvalluvar on this vital 
aspect of sex life are almost similar to those of the two master 
. poets of the West, betokens his universality and his firm grasp of 
the psychology of sex. 


THE MERGING OF THE SPIRIT AND THE FLESH 


The beauty and love which Tiruvalluvar presents are not of 
supersensual types. They have their .roots firm in the earth but 
shoot their branches far into Heaven. Let us watch how Tiru- 
valluvar blends into a harmonious whole, the flesh and the spirit 
which are generally considered to be opposed to each other. 
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He achives this peculiar blending through his concept of 
beauty. Beauty, we saw, had an inherent power to elevate the 
mind and the soul. We cannot, however, be oblivious to the fact 
the beauty in human form has the tendency to debase the mind 
and drag it into sensuality. Beauty has thus latent potentialities 
for both good and evil. Tiruvalluvar uses its very potency for 
good, to banish its evil, to reduce sensuality to the lowest and 
to transmute the sex impulse into a spiritual one. To comprehend 
these functions of beauty, it becomes necessary to know something 
of the psychology of the appreciation of beauty. 


Spencer observes, ‘So long as there exist strong cravings aris» 
ing from bodily wants and unsatisfied lower instinct, consciousness 
is not allowed to dwell on those states that accompany the actions 
of the higher faculties (aesthetics) the cravings continually 
exclude.’’*? Tiruvalluvar found that the obverse of this psycho- 
logical truth is also true ie., that so long as the higher faculties 
are developed, consciousness will not be allowed to dwell on the 
lower cravings arising from bodily wants and unsatisfied lower 
instincts whether of sex or of any other kind, the higher faculties 
continually exclude. He presents a beauty in flesh and blood in 
the appreciation of which the higher faculties of the lover exclude 
erotic thoughts and find a moral and spiritual relationship. These 
faculties attain a spiritual height in which a thing of beauty be- 
comes a joy for ever and not merely for the time the sex urge 
holds its sway. We shall now follow the text with these princi- 
ples in view. 


Those to whom beauty means most, do, in fact, desire it. 
There is mutual attraction between the couple and there is mutual 
reciprocity. Thesex love begins tempered by the higher faculties 
of the couple. The refinement of the soul and morality of the 
lover as revealed in his appreciation of the beauty of his beloved 
already noticed, has had a restraining effect on the erotic impulse. 
The poet describes it thus: 


oxraara Qarori AnmCeréaw ET Lo & Bev 
Qriburab gaw; Gulls.’ (1902) 


49. The Principles of Psychology, by Professor Langfield, Vol. II. 
p. 47. 
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“The furtive glances that gleam bright one instant, are more than 
half the delight which the sex union may bring, feels the lover. 

Let us not forget that this is the first meeting of the couple. The 

intensity of the sex urge has been considerably reduced even at 

the first meeting. The delight in the expected sex gratification 

has been reduced to less than a half of the whole delight. The 

pleasure experienced at the aesthetic expression of the furtive 

glance, predominates, envelops and reduces the sex pleasure to a 

subordinate position. The author makes a clear distinction bet- 

ween the pleasure of aesthetic expression and the pleasure of sex 
gratification, weighs them both and gives a verdict that they are 

not even just half and half, but the aesthetic pleasure is more than 
half of the total. There is no obscuring of either the aesthetics or 

the erotics. Each is given its due order, rank and weight in the 

scheme of sex life. Nor is there acapricious estimate of their. 
importance. The influence exerted by them is coolly and critically 

examined and weighed by the author and allowed to blend together 

to evoke love in the hearts of both the partners. This is the 

happy blending with which the author starts his theme of love. 


BEAUTY OF MOVEMENTS 


This new technique of love brings about a delicate considera- 
tion of the mental feelings and enlightened tastes. We soon find 
his aesthetic taste ascending another step. 


e ywr UOS Lanre arturo Garés 
uar arr wu ew. (1908) 


In the rhythm and harmony of her graceful movements shines a 
beauty of exalted culture and there is a matchless grace in her 
soft smile. 


The appreciation of beauty has now attained a higher stage, 
From the appreciation of form and its profound expression, it has 
ascended to the beauty of movements. @7 in this couplet means 
beauty. vaig ai and uA interpret it as beauty. mes- 
œi adds a further note indicating exalted beauty. “ar-ywe, 
sa ap Sonor dis Gow,” Parimelalagar (oNCuowyst) converts 
it into an g6 @uwt to mean a good augury. This conversion 
does not appear to be authorised by ancient usage. In many a 
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passage in Sangam classics, a7 is used to denote beauty. ® To 
understand the full significance of the couplet, we have to deter- 
mine the nature of the beauty indicated by the word eî and also 
fix the exact connotation of the term. 


gwr uw means the state of natural .motion ot movement. 
This, obviously, does not relate to the motion of any particular 
limb or part of the body. It comprises all the movements peculiar 
to a human body, the gait, the movement of the hands, eyes, lips 
and other limbs in the routine of the daily life. There is grace, 
rhythm and harmony in all these natural movements. These 
movements, individually and in combination, produce an aesthetic 
impression of beauty. To understand this reference to the beauty 
of movements, we have to understand the culture which made 
these movements possible in the daily life of the people and the 
habit of the mind which appreciates them and feels the effect. 


This is not a new concept of beauty of motion introduced by 
Tiruvalluvar. The love of the beauty of the movements is as old 
as the Tamil culture itself. We find here the echo of the 
- racial quality which delighted in the beauty of movements and 
perfected the art of pure rhythmic motions in dancing, which 
commands the admiration of the world to-day. This dance 
which is peculiar to Tamil land is called @=rseu, Chokkam, in 
Tamil which literally means beauty—beauty which entrances from 
the root Geréq@ to entrance or to forget oneself. (c.f. QOz7é@ sa, 
@erégu@ury, @eréGiCurge), The Sanskrit word Nrit or 
Nritta has a far different meaning. It does not convey the mean- 
ing of beauty at all. Nritta means dancing, acting, gesticulations, 
from the root Nrit—to dance (Monier Williams). Chokkam is 
not an expressional dance whose movements express an idea or 
thought in the mind or an object by signs called Abinaya or 
Quiicsur@. Tt is a pure dance of aesthetic movements, gas ulus 
of the limbs and body wherein the danseuse floats in a maze of 
rythmic movements of beauty, whose well trained feet, hands, face, 





50. pb. 389, yaw, 8, 26, 42, 144, 148, 155, 208, 237, 253, 256, 
267, 281, 319, 344, 383. eo Her. 77, 79, 167, 258, 267. 
wg, art, 107, uo. 294 and also in s sOgrmea and uA 
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eyes and every part of the body move ‘confusedly regular’ as 
Homer puts it. 


This form of dance was developed, perfected and continued 
from hoary antiquity by a class of professional dancers called 
af muir and ministrels called uremt who resembled the bards of 
ancient Greece. This dance is now called Bharata Nattiyam. 


Chapters I to IV of the Nattiya Sastra of Bharata Muni 
will themselves prove that it was not invented by Bharata Muni. 
Bharata Muni himself confesses in sloka 18 of chapter IV that the 
Angaharas which constitute Chokkam, were taught to him by 
Tandu and he has recorded them as they were taught to him. As 
it was an exotic art it did not take root in the land where the 
great Muni transplanted it but it still flourishes in its indigenous 
soil, the Tamil land, in all its glory. The Rishies who witnessed 
this new dance of pure movements for the first time, were bewilde- 
red and pestered the Muni with questions as to the reason for this 
dance which conveys no meaning at all. Bharata Muni explained 
to them that it was beauty (slokas 266 and 267 of Chapter IV). 
Its very name in Tamil is G¢7aa., beauty. This Chokkam or 
pure dance of movements, is the crown of qm@mruwue, If we 
could understand the nature and effect of @eré¢su of gqa@rQue 
we will be able to appreciate the ar of seeawe of Tiruvalluvar. 


Chokkam is different from the expressional dance or the 
dance of abinaya Quw4u7@, Which imitates the dumb man who 
can express his thoughts only by signs of his limbs. These signs 
are, of course, unified, perfected and made beautiful in the 
expressional dance. Erotics predominate in these expressional 
dances. 


In Chokkam, there are no such thoughts or intentions to be 
expressed. The limbs and body move high and low, firm and 
tender, erect and oblique, in curves and angles, in circles and 
semi circles all in perfect geometrical shapes and symmetrical 
grace, with profound rythm and harmony pervading and 
penetrating all through. These rythmic movements themselves 
constitute beauty. This is called a spiritual dance and has- 
a spiritual effect. 

24 
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The poet pours out his soul in pen andink. The beauty 
created by him stands aloof from him. The dancer pours out her 
soul in her limbs and their movements. The crzator, the beauty 
created and the medium of creation all combine into one. In the 
ecstacy of the rythmic movements, the distinction between the 
body and the soul vanishes. The body is forgotten and its move- 
ments become the vehicle for the expression of the soul. This ecs. 
tasy has a contagious effect, finds an aesthetic response in the 
observer and touches his soul. Thus the beauty of movements has 
a spiritual effect on the dancer as well as the observer and belongs 
to a spiritual order. This is the spiritual effect of beauty of sae 
uw in general where there is no thought or idea to be expressed 
whether in the daily routine of life, work or play but it is comm- 
ensurate with the nature of the ga«wwe for the effect it produces. 


In the appreciation of form and expression of ses gewrig 
there was room for erotics hidden beneath the aesthetic glow and 
it did enter in the end though it was given only a subordinate posi- 
tion. Now in the wereWwe, the beauty of the movements, is the 
expression of the inner rythm and harmony of her soul which 
creates a pure activity of the spirit in the observer. It is by prac- 
tice and perfection of our aesthetic faculties we appreciate beauty 
especially the beauty of rythmic motions. That the lover in Kama.. 
thuppal, did appreciate this kind of beauty is a sure indication of 
the fact that higher faculties of the soul were at work reducing 
still further the base instincts. 


Having understood the spiritual effect of rythmic motions, we 
may now be able to appreciate the type of beauty expressed by the 
word «7. The author is not presenting here a type of beauty 
which comes under the entrancing type of @erés, were @res, 
it was already explained, held that #7 denoted the exalted quality 
of beauty, gepaar IGHs Gerd. The word wi has an implicit 
metaphorical content as well. The primary meaning of + is plough. 
As the plough is the instrument for agriculture, beauty serves as 
an instrument for ethical and spiritual culture. In the act of plough- 
ing, the weeds fall off, fade and die and the land becomes fit for 
a healthy and wholsome crop. By the furrows of beauty in the 
mind, the base instincts are uprooted and the mind is prepared and 
becomes fit for an ethical and spiritual crop. It may not be far 
fetched if we hold, that by œ+ the author denotes a type of beauty 
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which serves to reclaim,the mind. The exalted quality of the beau- 


ty referred to by wemé@ at also implies the elevation of the 
mind from the low instincts. 


We have already met with two types of beauty—.sgewae that 
which attracts near and, @er¢s., the beauty of motion and a third; 
wi that which reclaims the mind has now been added. These are 
not the only types we meet with in the Tamil language and litera- 
ture. There are many more words to distinguish far more different 
types. «ev means the sublime beauty i.e. beauty which is far 
above the powers of appreciation, from «gp to rise above. gge 
is another word which denotes beauty. It is not easy to find the 
derivation of this word. It may probably be derived from the root 
I LV— ypa SA ,— 96 0A—that which inflames—gwyphows sa 
agi 226, or from the root i to denote a beauty which pulls 
down or drowns the mind. Though 946E is a word found even in 
Tolkappiam (Qura. 548) and also in Sangam clasics," the author 
has scrupulously avoided it, evidently because it was not suited to 

is moral standard. Qu denotes a shining beauty similar to a 
golden glow, from @umer gold. safer denotesa beauty that robs 
the mind, from sæ or swt to capture or steal. werty is a beauty 
of adornment from ae to adorn, Qura is a collective beauty 
or the beauty of the combined effect of all the consituent parts, 
from Qura? a collected heap. The all pervasive static beauty of 
nature was perceived as qea the God of eternal youth and beauty. 
This has been admirably explained by the eminent scholar, saint 
and patriot, the renowned Thiru-Vi-Ka, in his memorable work 
Oger sous ApS. It is the deep love of beauty in. rythmic 
motions which made the Tamil race to appreciate the beauty of 
motions of the spheres and conceive the ultimate being as the 
beauty dancer @eraacr-Geréaw wWerCcpar {(Ssarru) and as 
saar the supreme dancer. It is, indeed, astounding that there 
are copious wordsin the Tamil language to express the idea of beau- 
ty and to distinguish its different shades. 


Let us recall here, the considerate observations of Professor 
Max Muller, the great research scholar in Sanskrit and the trans- 
lator of many s sanskrit work, which were referred to previously. 





ol, Agurem, 13., Qug@ubureer. 252., sal, 59., uA, 19: 
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He stated, “The idea of the beautiful in nature did not exist in 
the Hindu (Aryan) mind. The beautiful as such did not exist 
for them.” The abundance of words in the Tamil language deno- 
ting and distinguishing the different shades and various types of 
beauty, serves as an index to the magnificence of the refined 
culture of the Tamil race which delighted in the contemplation 
of beauty, abstract and concrete, analysed and understood its” 
aesthetic value in its varied aspects. It is no wonder that 
Tiruvalluvar as a poet-philosopher realised its value in human 
civilization for spiritual and moral uplift and portrayed its use 
as a sobering correcting and uplifting medium in the sex life of 
the race. 


BEAUTY OF CHARACTER 


The love matures and the couple move close together. They 
rise up yet another rung of the ladder. The aesthetic attraction 
of form, expression and movements have proved physically 
mentally, emotionally, morally and spiritually victorious. The 
projected ideal picture of beauty is withdrawn from the form, 
expression and movements and transferred to the interior of the 
soul, Beauty is now considered as goodness. The beloved is 
now the embodiment of goodness. The chapter which treats of 
her beauty is called ‘sav ysrtgergse’, seb means good- 
ness and it is wsed to denote her beauty. Pope has translated 
‘Geld y t ser sso)’, as the praise of her beauty. Beauty further 
extends to her character. 


Co areonacr werwrer oS wou pC wer 


Qrawis sarga Heb.’ (1125) 


Her character fades not from his memory. He can never 
forget it. That character also comes under the concept of beauty 
is exemplified by the king-poet, y AS rrrwurenygwer. He states 
“ Awas Aw gaa GenQuer wrur S The sublimity of 
beauty is measured by the character. Beauty has transcended 
form, expression and movement and reached the character. The 
bond that has grown between them is the bond that binds the 
soul to the body. 





52. OBL SD, HUNTSOSS TH Mu ww, 32, 
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w_ben sOuT@ crude sy.” (1152) 


The lover states, ‘‘ She is not only the life of my body but becomes 
the very life of my soul” “argge@ oWigscrora ? (L154) 


This progress of love and sex discipline attained through 
beauty, almost resembles the course of love chalked out by Plato 
as the right way of life which was briefly referred to before. He 
states ‘‘He who has been instructed thus far, in the science of 
love and has been led to see beautiful things in due order and 
rank, when he comes towards the end of this discipline, will 
suddenly catch sight of a wondrous thing, beautiful with the 
absolute beauty, separate, simple and everlasting. When a man 
proceeding onwards from the terrestrial things by the right way of 
loving, one comes into that sight of beauty, he is not far from his 
goal. And this is the right way wherein he should go; or be 
guided in his love; he should begin by loving earthly things for 
the sake of the absolute loveliness ascending to that as it were by 
degrees or steps from the first to the second and thence to all fair 
forms; and from fair forms to fair conduct and from fair conduct 
to fair principles, until from fair principles he finally arrives at the 
ultimate principles of all and learn what absolute beauty is, pure, 
clear and unalloyed not clogged with pollutions of mortality and. 
the many colours and varieties of human life.’*? We are not sure 
whether Plato was followed by the Greeks for whom he wrote 
these. We are told that he was considered too ideal to be followed 
in real life. We find that the way of life and love marked out by 
him was almost followed by the ancient Tamiliaris. 


KARPIYAL, (sue) WEDDED LIFE 


The couple now live together. It is not a life of continence 
and spiritual friendship they lead, nor do they lead a life of base 
sensuality. They live and share a virtuous and disciplined life as 
husband and wife which tend to mature their spiritual growth. 
Two souls and bodies wedded and blended together march on to 
blissful beatitude in love. 





53. Symposium, translated by Robert Bridges. 
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It is doubtful whether Tiruvalluvar divided Kamathuppal 
into two as sar af ww and s dwew. It is also doubtful whether the 
grouping of the various chapters under each section was that 
made by the author himself. We are not in a position now to 
view, appreciate or evaluate the grand edifice as raised by the 
author in all its symmetry and harmony of plan and construction. 
We have only a distorted view of uncouth bends of dislocated 
limbs and ugly protrusions of misplaced parts. 


From the songs in praise of Tiruvalluvar-—‘9@ wair @xarwr w — 
it is seen that Kamathuppail was divided into three sections: 


CHATTET BO Ter® Qusrura gs sary 
L AGUR YE wi ÈT w 
Srug Sor useQura, epormsé sL QLI gs Sri 
BTSs Sor wuyi sare.” 


says, GorA Srei. According to him, the three sections com- 
prised seven chapters relating to the lover, twelve tothe beloved 
and six common to them both. Another poet Qary ós Sapp 
sæ ei confirms this by his statement ‘rug Sow apar peri 
UGE Geig. We have now two sections saaYwev comprising 
seven Chapters and s ww comprising eighteen chapters. 


It was already pointed out, that Tiruvalluvar did not follow 
the old division of Tolkappiar. He followed a metaphysical and 
psychological method of classification. Evidently by classifying 
this part of his work into three sections the author wanted to 
convey the mental, moral and spiritual influence of love on each 
of the couple separately in two sections and the combined inter- 
action of their personalities in the third. That arrangement is 
now lost tous. Even the name of Kamathuppal is disputed by 
scholars on valid grounds. They hold Qarudure should have 
been its original name and evidently, the name Kamathuppal, was 
substituted to be on a par with Kamasutra of Vatsyayana. 


From his introductory notes added to each of the chapters, 
there are reasonable grounds to hold that it was Parimelalagar, 
who made the rearrangement of these chapters. Paripperumal 
suggests different groupings under three different heads. The 
arrangement of Chapters and classification into sections, have 
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undergone successive adaptations to suit the view of each of the 
commentators. These commentators came more than a thousand 
years after the author and long after the society had changed over 
to the Aryan system of marriage. It is natural that they could 
not fully comprehend the ethical and spiritual element in courtship 
and love. That sex love could rise to a spiritual height is still a 
surprise to some of us. The commentators had-no precedent to 
follow except Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra. The adaptations were 
evidently made to facilitate and interpretation which will be in 
line with Kamasutra. 


Tiruvalluvar and Vatsyayana are poles apart. Vatsyayana 
dealt with erotology but Tiruvalluvar dealt with love proper, 
human lovein its ethical and spiritual aspects. Kamasutra was 
meant to induce, incite and prolong the sex passion. It deals with 
physical acts, manipulations and attitudes in sex unions, and 
abounds in revolting descriptions and obscene situations. Vatsa- 
yana reaches the depth of his degradation when he formulates the 
technique of seducing the wife of another. We have none of these 
follies in Tiruvalluvar. Tiruvalluvar was concerned with the 
reduction of physical pleasure and not with its excitation. He 
raises the terrestrial love to a spiritual height; whereas Vatsyayana 
degrades and reduces it to a mere lust or refined bestiality. | 


Vatsyayana lived and wrote for a temperate zone where, evi- 
dently, it was necessary to induce passions. Tiruvalluvar’s pro- 
blem was to reduce the passion which was exhuberent in the 
tropics. There can be no comparison between them both- Tiru- 
valluvar stands on the sunlit height of spiritual Kailas and Vatsya- 
yana stands on the dung hill of foul lust. There can therefore be 
no question of one borrowing anything from the other. 


Parimelalagar not only followed Vatsayayana -but even 
suggests that Tiruvalluvar followed him and that the object of 
Tiruvalluvar in dealing with sex love was only to promote sex 
pleasure. 

« @) ben wG u uuġustu erud apara ASPETT, 
panD Ooruocarpg sre OarusHar......cer sN Qrose 
are serverGer? aaar, ger QUT r gp, 
Qura, Qaru ser a gre aypEeguups gpg sere gvv p, 
Bi fen prt I A aS oor a Aimi (eros gure Lorn Srby, 
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‘gaan p’ here denotesar._gra ayse@uuns. The Sanskrit 
usage (@i_sre wysg) alluded to here, obviously, refers to Kama- 
sutra or other works of similar nature. 


It is not an easy task to refute a commentary which had its 
sway for many acentury. It is not also easy to divert the mind 
from the usual way in which it has long been trained to walk 
through. Truth is more important than the long established habits 
of mind and the loyalties it might have created. Access to the 
truth should be established however strenuous it might prove to be. 


It was already shown, that even in the first meeting of the 
lovers, the sex pleasure was unmistakably reduced to less than half 
and that the spiritual content of it was more than half. In the 
onward march, the spirit has been given an advantageous start to 
leave the sex far behind. The spirit further stole a march over 
the sex through the beauty of movements and the beauty of char- 
acter and goodness. We shall presently be in sight of the further 
progress. But it is natural to argue, that this is another way of 
interpretation and that both the views are possible. We have 
therefore to find evidence to determine which of the views is correct. 
We have to find the object of Tiruvalluvar in adding sex love to 
his ethics. Did he write Kamathuppal to promote sex pleasure or 
had he any other object in view? If we could determine his object 
we could decide which of the interpretations fulfils the object of 
the author and which not. 


To find out the purpose for which Kamathuppal was added to 
a book of ethics, we have to turn to ‘uru%rum’ or the preface for 
enlightenment. From ancient times, the preface or introduction had 
a special significance and an important function to fulfil in all 
Tamil works. No work without a preface was considered a worthy 
production. ‘unr QDE usa gor». It was Bernard Shaw 
who with his lively wit remarked that introduction was for the 
jearned and the text proper was for others. The ancient Tamilians 
not only held that preface was quite indispensable for a literary 
work but held that its important function was to guide the scholar 
to the proper interpretation and understanding of the text. 
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Without understanding the preface, the scholars were considered 
unfit to enter into the text.” 


Based on these ancient literary principles, Tirukkural has four 
chapters as its preface and one of the couplesin them, declares the 
aim or object of the work: 


‘wor $ SECT DNAD 6) gs VAT FF MET 
gaw Er Gm? (34) 


“That which extends upto the removal of the impurities of the 
mind is 2 er or ethics. All other ethics which do not extend to 
that limit are mere pompous sounds” is the simple meaning of this 
verse. ‘ase’ here is a verbal noun Qsr A sQuwt which gives the 
meaning. ysarGw aarwwyw ug. But Parimelalagar gives a 
different meaning. He cuts the couplet into three sentences. wars 
måsar wor Awr yaw; become pure in mind. ‘se’ is here a finite 
verb: expressing a wish, WwaCsrer arge w and not a verbal 
noun as interpreted above. ‘gær sg 29 ar’, that is all virtue or 
ethics. ‘yG Êr Iw’, all other speech or behaviour are mere pom- 
pous sounds. 


We shall now examine the thoughts underlying this meaning 
of Parimelalagar though there appears nothing wrong on the sur- 
face. The apparent lucidity and transparency of the meaning 
given, hide a vital defect underneath. Treating gsw as Suwa 
Garor, leaves the decision of what constitutes purity in each action 
or behaviour to the individual judgment which is bound to vary 
and end in evil. If purity of mind according to the each individual, 
is the only criterion, we have to take into account that the road to 
hell is paved with the good intentions of a pure mind. If the star- 
ving children are saved from death by robbing another, the robber 
does it with a pure mind to save his children. Robbery thus beco- 
mes a virtue. According tothe commentary of Parimelalagar, all 





54. ‘giur Irisar gtewenws g urei Sar wenws & Tsar 
Curaas griu yarudi Gye risora Bas ere 
Grp CurHaw, m PE Qe D www A pid pap sder, 
Ag Csmréarp GoD w-gw GFA Curwyi eHeA 
ys wrar Curwajb orewisar Ot tu@Quwers’, Gere. 
CEFA EF, LOF. 
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Robiahoods become saints. Heretics were burnt at stakes by the 
purest of minds. Political revolutions and the consequent atroci- 
ties were unleashed by purest of minds to save the land from tyr- 
anny or injustice. There isno end to the misery and harm hurled 
upon humanity by the pure mind of religious fanaticism. The fa- 
natics believe they are pure in mind as they carry out the supposed 
commands of their religion, their god or prophets. Everyone under 
these categories, can justify his action by referring to this Kural, 
according to commentary of Parimelalagar. Could this be the inten- 
tion of the author ? 


The commentator does not even indicate that this purification 
of the mind referred to here is achieved by following the ethics of 
Kural. Even though he has not connected the removal of 
impurity with the teachings of Kural, we may take that to be his 
intention and see whether this could make his meaning valid. 
“ Be thou pure in mind (in accordance with the teaching of Tiruk- 
kural). That is all virtue, ‘ gar 55 gypa’. All other ethics or 
teachings or behaviour resulting therefrom are mere empty 
bustle ”. Connecting the ethics of kural with this meaning, lands 
us in another fallacy. This implies that if any one attains purity 
of mind by teachings other than those of Tirukkural, it will not 
be considered as virtue or mær. This imputes to the noble 
author an arrogance that his teachings alone are virtuous or 
ethical; the teachings of Buddha, Mahavira, Christ or Zoraster 
are meaningless. Could this be the intention of Tiruvalluvar ? 


Tiruvalluvar has used the word wre in this couplet to denote 
the impurity of the mind. Let us try to comprehend what is 
meant by this ore or what allit denotes. Neither the author 
has defined it nor has the commentator explained how the mean- 
ing is to be inferred. Itis called in Sanskrit Malam. ‘Q@eiweyp 
Garorgra Cer Garin gbwawbd sf A’ says Quisam_rf. All 
that hinder the union of the mind or soul with the ultimate 
reality, are considered as wre. ‘reCenrWanw Yor 9 wy Sei eo’ 
says another philosopher. Even the desire to become one with 
the Supreme, is also a wre. This wre is called sin or evil. 
Endless are the impurities which come under these categories 
which contribute to their accumulation, 
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This conception of ære or impurity, takes us to the root of 
the metaphysical problem of which is pure and which is impure, 
which is wrong and which is right, or which is moral and which is 
immoral. Before deciding this moot question, it is preposterous 
to advocate any purgation. Would Tiruvalluvar uphold this 
advocacy ? 


Parimelalagar has treated the impurities of the mind very 
lightly and in an all too cursory manner. wre, we, impurity 
evil or sin, whatever it might be called, is a vital problem, the 
solution of which has defied the greatest thinkers of the world. 
Countless the impurities which stick to the mind even after 
repeated washings. Strenuous and life long are to be the efforts 
to wipe them out. They are not of such nature as could be 
wiped off in any single act, as the commentator seems to presume. 


The interpretation given by Parimelalagar offends the gram- 
mar as well. se isa verbal noun as stated above. se isa 
suffix which relates to a verbal noun, Qasr p oQuwi, and it is not 
the suffix of a verb expressing a wish or SwaGsrar. WuaiCsrer 
AGA is ga, If it should express a wish, its form would be gaa 
as in card (wésugy care) OF Be OF YGE. Tiruvalluvar has 
nowhere used s as SwaHaGarar AGH. 


It is well known, that among all the commentators, Parimel- 
alagar stands foremost. His penetrating intellect had gone into 
amazing depths to unravel the deep thoughts in many a couplet. 
He has never been found fault with for grammatical irregularity 
so far. On the other hand, his grammatical notes are more 
copious than those in any other commentary explaining the most 
intricate points of grammar. It is really a matter of great 
surprise, how his astute intellect, his logical reasoning, his 
profound knowledge of grammar, failed him in this instance. We 
may note here that it was the great grammarian Ramanuja 
Kavirayar who wrote an elaborate commentary on Nannool and 
who was the tutor of G. U. Pope and many European scholars, 
who first pointed out that gs isa verbal noun and another 
eminent scholar Tiru-Vi-Ka gave the meaning of this couplet with 
456 as a verbal noun. 
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In this couplet, Tiruvalluvar lays down the universal principal 
underlying ethics or the normative limit applicable to all ethics. 
He does not leave the particulars of what is pure or impure 
to individual decisions and takes up on himself the duty of 
detailing the ‘Ought’ of every human behaviour coming under 
the realm of ethics, All these ‘Oughts’, and. ‘Ought nots’. 
stated in detail when strictly followed in their entirety, will lead to 
the ultimate end of ethics, of bestowing the absolute purity of mind. 
There is no room to consider that even in the introduction, 
wrurw, Tiruvalluvar left a wish that every individual should 
be pure of mind in performing every deed, he detailed in the 
book proper, as if there was lack of purity in what he described 
therein. According to Tiruvalluvar, true so is that which 
extends to the limit of purging the impurities from the human 
mind; all other systems of 2 er which do not extend to that limit 
are empty and pompous sounds, or mere bustle. The essential 
requisite, the Sine gua non, of all ethics is the purging of the 
impurities from the human mind. Any system of ethics which 
falls short of this is, not to be classed as ethics at all. Let us now 
apply this fundamental law to the ethics of Tiruvalluvar. 


Of the impurities of the mind, the most primordial is the im- 
purity caused by the sex instinct. Itis the most deep rooted of 
all the impurities. It should be the first concern of all true ethics 
to remove this deep rooted impurity. It is to remove this impu- 
rity of the mind, the author has added Kamathuppal to his ethics. 
Otherwise there is no room for Kamathuppal in a work relating to 
ethics. It is far from the scope of the work of the author to pan- 
der to sex pleasure as stated by Parimelalagar. This is the light 
which w7u97 gives us for interpreting Kamathuppal. 


How then is the sex impurity of the mind to be wiped off? 
The problem of purification of this impurity is not easy of solution, 
There are two school of thought regarding this purification, one 
diametrically opposed to the’ other. One of them considers that sex 
is an evil and it can never be cured. Sex-~love is a great hind- 
rance to the attainment of the highest state of spiritual realiza- 
tion. The only way to clean the mind of the impurity of the sex 
is to kill the passion or to renounce it altogether. The other school 
holds “that gracious perfection is hidden behind the apparent evil” 
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of sex life which stains the mind and it is perfectly and legiti- 


mately possible to wipe off this impurity and make the mind 
clean and pure. 


RENUNCIATION AND SUBLIMATION 


The greatest advocates of the former School of thought, were 
Buddha and Mahavira. Buddha considered that ‘there is no 
stronger fetter than the mutual bond of the sexes.’ One among his 
numerous and explicit utterances about the sexes, we may take 
note of here “Oh, Ye priests,” he said, “I know of no form that 
fetters man’s mind as much as the female form. The female form, 
Oh, Ye priests, fetters the mind of man. I know of no voice 
whatsoever, Oh, Ye priests, no perfume, no taste, no contact, that 
fetters the mind of man like the contact with woman.’ He 
repeats the same for the man’s form voice etc. as that which 
fetters the mind of woman. Let us note, that he holds that the 
five sense experiences through woman, are the greatest fetters 
which deter the attainment of spiritual realisation. 


The abhorrence of thesex was still more virulent in the Brab- 
macharia Vrata or the vow of chastity which the jain monks have 
to take every night and morning. 


“The vow of chastity is maintained by not sitting on seats’ 
previously occupied by women, female animals or enuchs and by 
not living in their vicinity, not participating in existing conversa- 
tion about women, not remembering former delights, not looking 
at a woman’s form, not decorating ones own person, not eating or 
drinking to excess, or partaking too highly seasoned food,’ 


This is what Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson in her famous book 
‘The Heart of Jainism’ has to say about this vow: “This jaina 
vow seems limited to negative chastity, which shudderingly avoids 
its fellow creatures lest they should prove occasions of stumbling 
and it appears ignorant of the sunlit purity that so delights in its 
walk with God on the open road of life, that it cannot be bored 
with nastiness.”°’ Tiruvalluvar’s attempt in Kamathuppal is to 


55. Marriage asa fetter by Paul Dahlke. Book of Marriage edited by 
C. H. Keyserling. pp. 415, 416. 
56. The Heart of Jainism by Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, p. 237. 


57. Ibid. 
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illumine the human mind with sunlit purity (wars gésaw 
wrw ysa) and to help humanity to delight in its walk with 
God on the open road of life. Thereis no mysticism or allegory 
here. To Tiruvalluvar, the impurity is not a dream or an illusion, 
It is a bitter truth in which the greatest potency for good 
is hidden. To kill the sex passion or to renounce it, proves more 
strenuous and hazardous than subjugating and transmuting 
it into a spiritual force. In the glow of human love made 
divine, all base ingredients, all the dross, all the impurities are 
burnt to ashes and full effulgent shines the mind in sunlit purity 
and glory. The former is the path of renunciation and the latter 
is that of sublimation. Tiruvalluvar followed the latter. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF KARPU (sy) 


soy does not start with separation as Parimelalagar would 
have it. ‘s#Querdugag sardar wpis. It commences from 
the time of courtship and love. sy is that in which the spiritual 
glow of mind and spirit in human love reaches its climax. Itisa 
preparation and self-education for a higher spiritual sex life. 
Each partner learns and aids the other in self revelation and self 
realization. The impurities of the mind drop off stage by stage. 
& fy is a process of education in its correct sense. 


The word sy itself, means education from the root sa to 
dig out. Both seal and sy are derived from the same root; se. 
sae has been used to denote the education brought out by 
external means and sy to denote self education. @m6Ggr@me, 
156, calls it “ erapsrs my.” 5 It is an education not written in 
books or learnt by writing out the lessons. It is a process of 
education in the real sense, dug out of the individual special 
experience. No teachings or controls are instilled or superim- 
posed here. That in which these are superimposed and instilled 


58. “agpgré spar Qarr Larah b 
I AEG sri yeridi uem ar 
wig b nur? ouGer Qaa !?__@ MEG gsranae, 156. 
Has apy, the unwritten sex education, among its performances 
the administration of a charm drug to unite the lovers who are 
separated or is it a delusion? This apy is called ‘arytapy’ 
Divine chastity. The Tamil land should be grateful to Dr. Ayar 


who has preserved the reading @arGewugicr@; even though he has 
adopted the reading Q@erG@ere 2 ci e0 in his edition. 
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is Called séa¥, sp is therefore that which is learnt by the 
partners themselves in the sex union, physical acts and sex 
behaviours. The sex act is not a mere propagative act. It is a 
functioning of the human organism in which the finer activities 
physical, psychical and spiritual elements or brought into play. 


THE SPIRITUAL EFFECT 


The spiritual effect of the sex union was referred to in the 
introduction 


“‘egC sr git softiug Semoara CumséG 
HID Bear Aurp Cara.” (1106) 


“ Every sexual union and its embrace touch the soul and cause the 
soul to sprout in tender shoots. Her shoulders are made of Amrita 
that bestows immortality.” The physical embrace has extended 
to the immortal regions of the soul and the partner feels the 
immortal effect on his soul. There is no ambiguity or difficulty in 
understanding the words used here. That which sprouts or grows 
is not the sex passion, #7; it is not the flesh which is excited 
by the touch. It is the soul that has begun to grow; its full 
leaves, stems, branches, flowers and fruits are yet to come out. 
This one couplet is enough to refute the commentary of Parimela- 
lagar that Tiruvalluvar portrayed sex pleasure, srw Qeruw, Can 
aur, uyir, Mean srw, kamam, at all ? 


How could a physical act in which not only human beings 
but animals, birds and even worms delight in, could produce 
spirituality? It is rather strange, mystical and incomprehensible, 
Is there any mystical import in this and other similar couplets ? 
These are pertinent questions which have to be answered. It is 
indeed a difficult task and that too delicate to be answered 
straight. The best way to answer them will be to allow the 
experts in sex psychology to speak out their experience and their 
findings. Havelock Ellis, the great expert in sex psychology, in 
an article contributed to the Book of marriage states : 


** Yet from an early period in human history, a secondary 
function of sexual inter-course had been slowly growing up to 
become one of the great objects of marriage. Among animals, it 
may be said and even sometimes in man, the sexual impulse when 
once aroused makes but a short and swift circuit through the brain 
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to reach its consummation. But as the brain and its faculties 
develop, powerfully aided indeed by the very difficulties of the 
sexual life, the impulse for the sexual union has to traverse ever 
longer, slower, more painful paths before it reaches and sometimes 
it never reaches its ultimate object. This means the sex gradu- 
ally becomes intertwined with all the highest and subtlest human 
emotions and activities, with refinements of social intercourse, with 
high adventure in every sphere, with art, with religion. The pri- 
mitive animal instinct having the sole end of procreation, becomes 
on its way to tuat end, inspiring stimulus to all those psychic 
energies which in civilization we count most precious. This func- 
tion is, thus, we see a by-product. But as we know even in our 
human factory, the by-product is sometimes even more valuable 
than the product. That is so as regards the functional products 
of human evolution, The hand was evolved out of the animal 
fore limb with the primary end of grasping things, we materially 
need, but as a by-product, the hand has developed the function 
of making and playing the piano and the violin and that secondary 
functional by-product of the hand we account, even as measured 
by the rough test of money, more precious, however less materially 
necessary, than its primary function. It is, however, only in rare 
gifted natures that transformed sexual energy becomes of supreme 
value for its own sake without ever attaining the normal physical 
outlet. For the most part the by-product accompanies the 
product throughout, thus, adding a secondary, yet peculiarly 
sacred and specially human object of marriage to its primary 


animal object. This may be termed the spiritual object of 


marriage.” °° 


Havelock Ellis has brought out lucidly, what the spiritual 
object of marriage is. This amounts to the general explanation 
of the spiritual effect. But Tiruvalluvar attributes a spiritual 
effect for each ‘sex act, ‘2 2@srg", Whether the spirituality 
is the cumulative effect of the married life as a whole or whether 
each individual act has any specific effect is worth probing into. 
Tiruvalluvar could have referred to this effect, in general terms. 
It is not obvious why he should refer to each particular act. 
Havelock Ellis himself explains this at another place. After 


59. Love asan art, by Havelock Ellis, Book of Marriage, pp. 374, 375. 
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we are not concerned with—he makes these observations: ° 07 


“But now we reach the point at which a new element comes 
in muscular action which is mainly involuntary, even when it 
affects the voluntary muscles detumescence proper begins to take 
place. Hence forward, purposeful psychic action, except by an 
effort, is virtually abolished. The individual as a separate person 
tends to disappear. He has become one with another person, as 
nearly one as the conditions of existence ever permit, he and she 
are merely an instrument in the hands ofa higher power—by 
whatever name we may choose to call that power—which is using 
them for an end, not themselves,’’ © 


This is, indeed, a vivid description and a subtle psycho-ana- 
lysis of the state of mind and spirit in the supreme act, the 


grand finale of the sex play. This is after all the testimony of 
a male partner. 


Here is the testimony of a lady Philosopher and sex 
psychologist, Dr. Mathilde Von Kimnitz : 


“Only the human being who lives upto his highest 
potentiality, resembles the immortal unicellular organism. He 
too fulfils the task of propagation from a will peculiar to his 
species and experiences, independently of this, the will to exchange 
spiritual qualities with the chosen one. He sees in this exchange 
the longed for completion of his being which is possible to him in 
consequence of the actual completing quality of the sexes. 
Assuredly, even those humans who like unconcious animals think 
only of sharing sexual happiness with the chosen one, are exposed 
to actually consummated conjugation. Even the passing union 
of polygamy is accompanied by it. No reserve of personality, 
no strength of .character, no endowment however conspicuous, 
protects against this mutual effect which accompanies the 
exchange of bliss. But is incomparably greater and more 
enduring if those who are united in a union of choice are 
penetrated by this will to the merging of their beings. If they 
both recognised the sense of life, the self creation of completeness, 


60. Psychology of sex, by Havelock Ellis, Vol. II. page, 149, 
26 
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then their marriage means the most splendid development of 
their personality. Qualities which they were not able to over- 
come in years of striving, in earnest struggling, fade away before 
the example of the chosen one as under a magic influence. 
Spiritual gifts which formerly dared only pallidly and infrequently 
determine action, are strengthened under the consecrating desire 
of the spouse to a conquering force, and this the more 
wonderfully, the less disenchanting educational attempt of the 
spouse impairs the mysterious process,” ô 


As is usual with the great German race this lady is rather 
terse and metaphysical in her expression. She confirms the 
general and individual spiritual effect of the physical act. In 
addition she insists on a will to exchange spiritual qualities or 
will to merging of their being. Tiruvalluvar has not lost sight of 
this important factor either. He states: 


“Cate Qurap Bar geoauema Cur gw 
Gar eurt spule Cara.” (1105) 


« In her embrace, whose locks are adorned with flowers one 
finds those things which his desires wish for.” If the desire is 
for exchange of spiritual bliss, he finds it there. If the desire is 
for the merger of the personalities, he finds it there. If the desire 
is for the mere bestiality he will find it also there. This very 
thought was expressed by Sekkilar in describing the beauty of 
Paravai as ‘s puss Sor y DOs rb ur.’ Karpakam is a celestial 
tree which confers on one who comes under its shade, whatever 
he desires. Sundarar who came under the shade of this beauty 
was lifted to the greatest height of spirituality which he desired. 
Tiruvalluvar is humble enough to start with a desire which, in the 
course of its progress, matures into a will, But the lady is too 
ambitious to start with the will. Tiruvalluvar has shown here 
a wonderful insight into the sex psychology, and he is not a wit 
behind the modern scholars and experts in this line. 


OTHER ASPECTS OF LOVE-LIFE 


We have examined, so far, the sex union, its ethical and 
spiritual value. The other aspects of love, separation (Ise), 


61. ‘Marriage as fulfilment,’—Book of Marriages. 
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endurance (Qasa), lamentation (@za@s) and variance (sarc) 
are dealt with elaborately in eighteen chapters teeming with 
lyrical magnificence and poetic grandeur. The separation brings 
on affliction, anguish, lamentations, wasting away, visions of the 
night and endurance. They all serve to discipline the emotions 
and help the evolution of the soul. “The soul offers itself to 
reveries and does not ask whether reason rebukes them as 
senseless, But meditating and longing for the chosen one, the 
dreaming forgetfulness of time, is a wide commodious bridge to 
the transcendental experience which stands above time, space 
and purpose.” 


‘som cpin Qarr Hh Orear QemaQuerter i 
Beran yurist ww. (1244) 


“Oh my soul! take my eyes also with you to him, if not; they 
would eat me up in their desire to see him.” Their souls have 
united. 


In the lamentations, soliloquies and self-reproach, ably 
portrayed by the poet, we get a deep insight into the working of 
the mind and spirit which would have otherwise lain hidden in 
the monotony of lavish love. The aesthetic ‘‘beauty-feeling- 
sense” on the basis of which the love episode started, takes on 
an intensity and a creativeness. It spreads an aura of beauty 
over the past memories and incidents and calls up the images 
once familiar. 


“on hurer cer ayerCoror waren saiG rt Quin cr 


a posror Lor 2Carcr.’? (1206) 


“Why live I yet? I live to ponder over the days of bliss 
with him.” His form, his grace and expression all take shape 
in her mental vision and lead to persistent contemplation, 


Comida cacejacr ohare wpe SCwer 


sorafenw corer Ab.” (1207) 


“ I have never forgotten him. Even to think of forgetting 
him, burns my soul. Could I live if I should ever forget him ? ” 
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“eter sg tari enn amant ger i sor ap 
stawi Qrib Amory? (1208) 


“ He will not be angry however frequent I think of him. Is 
it not so much the delight my beloved affords me ?” 


VARIANCE (arco) 


` Love’s quarrels are but inevitable, though petty and silly 
they may be. They cement rather than disrupt the love. Like 
salt they add relish but when in excess spoil the taste. 


“o iniamh Somr yaad 9 FEO 8 
Mes cape Ger aAa. (1302) 


The proferred love and embrace are declined with thanks. 
There is anger, aversion and variance, pretended or real. ‘The 
husband and wife stand apart. This is called sr, Oodal. The 
husband does not act in any coarse or brutal manner and does not 
attempt to domineer. The reluctance of the wife is respected. 
There is perfect self‘possession and self control. She holds a royal 
sway over the situation and queenly feminity shines in the asser- 
tion of her rights, inspite of the pleadings. There are no devilish 
scenes Or violent outbursts. The husband feels supreme delight 
in this situation and prays for the night to prolong, ‘Qs marG e 
Qs’, in that very pose. 


Beauty of the spirit shines in the regal reluctance of the wife, 
Tiruvalluvar calls this ‘2st. 2 aes’ which name he assigns to the 
whole chapter. Let us recall the meaning of saes which was 
already fixed. =s is the pleasure felt when the mind is 
relieved of its worry or anxiety. It is ‘gqaawea ss naws, The 
husband and wife stand apart. Thereis no anxiety for physical 
gratification. Nordoes Kamam, the sex urge, torment them to 
find relief. They are perfectly happy. It is ‘aww rarm eo aes’ 
for the wife in addition. She is not afraid of any brutal approach 
and her protection is assured by the elevation of the soul of her 
spouse. 


The sex impulse no longer rules them or rules their minds. It 
has become not a Mephistopheles, but an angel which has shown 
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them the way for spiritual delight. The sex impurity has almost 
lost the power of sticking to the mind. At their will and pleasure 
they can wipe it off. In no time they may aspire, if they so chose, 
to be canonised as the counterparts of saint Nilakanta and his 
consort, to lead a life of spiritual friendship s Øy, karpu, has given 
the necessary education and training. The author has taken sex 
impurity to the verge of its purgation but has not shown it to have 
been completely purged out. The Satan has been courteously 
asked to stand out for the time being. 


THE BLISS OF THE BLISS (QerusSsq Qaruid) 


The last couplet in this chapter holds a treasure for us: 


“m@sa sTus Df Soruw 25 Deru 
a9 quisu Quer.’ (1330) 


“Aversion bestows bliss to love and the blis of the bliss is gained if 
the lovers embrace.” This is also the last couplet of the entire work 
of the author and it ends with the last of the Tamil alphabets, er. 
A careful scrutiny of this stanza will pay us amply. @eær ub, bliss, 
is twice emphasised here. We have to determine the nature and 
scope of this twice repeated Qeruwo. Let us first examine the 
first of these two; srog 9) Daer uw, 


It is not strug Gar QOoruw or s1rHog gi QOaruw, It is not a 
pleasure which belonged to Kamam. It is not one got out of 
Kamam. [Itis not even srtuggoar Qearun. It is not a pleasure 
within Kamam. s7ugGpSeruw is different from these three 
categories, It is a pleasure for or to Kamam. This chapter does 
not deal with sex union but deals only with 2m.-. The couple 
Stand apart due to variance, throughout this chapter. The 
pleasure expressed here cannot therefore be the pleasure given by 
the physical sex union. The pleasure now received by Kamam, 
srg @o&leruw is therefore something different from that which 
a sex physical act affords. Though the bodies of the couple are 
apart, their souls unite and feel a delight. When the bodies unite 
the pleasure felt is carnal pleasure: when the souls unite the 
pleasure experienced is a spiritual pleasure. As there is no union 
of the bodies now, the pleasure which Kamam receives 
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(2708 A oom ud) is a spiritual pleasure of the souls. It is a new 
and novel gift to Kamam. 


The’grammatical structure of sr 39 Serv also justifies this 
interpretation. The relation between srw and Qarb is that 
of the dative case (srersrm CGarhmew, © aai Aus 
Ca ppenué Gora crear Qurab Gararenh gpw.) The 
Oiu here is the @srerQurg@ar of Kamam—the pleasure received 
by Kamam, and not its s@@urg@er, not a pleasure given by 
Kamam. “This @srarQurg@ear is similar to GCatise@aeunes, the 
wages for the labour. The wages and the labour are different 
though oneearns the other. Kamam has by its patient labour 
through millions and millions of years earned its reward, the reward 
of a spiritual pleasure. Kamam delights in this new gift and has 
forgotten its old association with the flesh. The author is very 
sure about this. Qs stross HOG Qub, yoautsH gyorg. 
The pleasure which Kamam feels is no more in the sex act or 
yeot#e@, What a wonderful transformation has come over 
Kamam, the sex impulse, in this closing stage! It has developed 
a new taste; a spiritual evolution has come about. 


We shall now proceed with the other Qaruw in ‘sj oGeruw 
so (punsu@uper, «sg oaar Oorug Hoe Qaruvw, Kamam is 
out of the picture. It has been asked to step out leaving its new 
gift. This æru is, therefore, srob Guppy QearugPpG Qaru. 


There are two words here which have been combined together 
a (pumsu@u der. douaee here does not mean sex union as the 
chapter relates to oc: and not to yaæwri+®. The primary 
meaning Of @wés OF (uma is embrace. aw here does not 
indicate a sex union. In the position the author has placed this 
word, it denotes an action before the embrace a quaauQu Par, 
and not an action after the embrace which may then mean the 
physical sex act. ‘a. q@uwasiQuder, therefore means, “if the 
lady drops her variance and joins her husband and embraces him.” 
It is not the husband who runs to the lady and joins her. If this 
was the intention, it will amount to gross brutality and he would 
have resorted to this long ago, even at the first instance. He 
would not have waited for long hours and wished for the night to 
prolong. 
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The reluctance of the lady vanishes; with all her feminine 
grace and tenderness, she runs into the outstretched hands of her 
husband and embraces him with all fervour. The embrace of their 
bodies becomes the embrace of their souls. They are not now 
two separate entities. They are one in body and soul and 
experience the supreme @oirw.s, the supreme celestial bliss—the 
bliss of the bliss, QearugGoeE Qervw. The mere embrace has 
transported them bodily to Heaven. 


James Hinton observed, “Sexual embrace, worthily under- 
stood, can only be compared with music and with prayer.’ °8 
‘‘Apart from the sexual craving,’ says Havelock Ellis, “the com- 
plete spiritual contact of two persons who love each other can 
only be attained through some act of rare intimacy. No act can 
be quite so intimate as the sexual embrace. In its accomplish. 
ment for all spiritually evolved persons, the communion of the 
bodies becomes the communion of the souls. The outward and 
visible sign has been the consummation of an inward spiritual 
grace.?? 63 


Tiruvalluvar has portrayed both the inward grace and the 
visible sign admirably and skillfully. But he has not allowed us 
to witness the celestial embrace. He has made us imagine it in 
our mental vision. He has made the embrace conditional, qowaa 
Quá. With this hypothetical clause, if she embraces, the 
curtain drops. The grand finale of the sex drama comes to an 
abrupt close. With the supreme art of poesy, the poet leaves 
us to our thoughts. The husband and wife still stand apart. 
We are immersed in the thought of their inward grace and the 
communion of their souls. 


This last hypothetical clause, apart from its poetic value, has 
the deep significance of pointing to the ultimate goal of the 
evolution of sex life. Here is a peculiar hypothetico deductive 
method adopted by Tiruvalluvar. A concrete situation (sae) is 
presented where there is no room whatever, to infer any carnal 
constituent in the happiness experienced. On the basis of this 


62. Loveas an Art, by Havelock Ellis, Book of Marriage, p. 377. edited 
by Count A. Keyserling. 


63. Ibid. 
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experience, an assumption is posited for analysing and deter- 
mining an inference, that even when the carnal embrace takes 
place, it does not alter the spiritual level of the happiness already 
attained; on the other hand it tends to enhance its spiritual 
value and becomes a bliss of the bliss Q@arus A b6 Qaru. (935 
Qeub— yudas ADS Qarb). The souls of the couple have 
spiritually evolved and in their embrace they should feel the 
communion of their souls more than the communion of their 
bodies. If they so feel. it is the bliss of the bliss, the ultimate 
goal of the evolution of sex life. 


The author has not, however, left entirely to our hypothetical 
inference the spiritual exaltation attained in sex life, nor has 
he left it to our surmise. In yerr#A w&wse, he has indicated 
wherefrom the sublimation of the sense pleasures begins. 


“ser QCarQ Lani sg 2pm A jib Sp Wnty N YD 
PATY sera er.” (1101) 


“All knowledge that senses five—sight, hearing, taste, smell, 
touch—can give. In this resplendent armlet bearing damsel live.” 


The knowledge that five senses gA yb bywa, give here, has 
been taken to mean the joy of the five senses, waqmi pibywaær, all 
along. sð cj, and gate, knowledge and enjoyment, are quite 
different. wea, knowledge, helps to sublimate the sense 
enjoyment but gaia, enjoyment, degrades the human mind. 
The author directly connects this knowledge of sublimation of the 
sense enjoyment with the exalted state of spirituality in £ sri 
Qua, 


CEDERA we MpPME ET DDT e Mb Sor 
ums s Auror sG La (27) 


‘ The entire world is under the supreme control of those who 
have understood and sublimated the five sense enjoyments.’ 
Knowledge of sublimation starts from the sex union. It gives 
wSyse or pleasure, yarr+@ wagas and not aversion, abhorence 
or hatred of these senses which may then lead to renuncia- 
tion. The sublimation begins here, progresses and culminates 
in ssri Qugesw. There is thus a direct progressive link 
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between amathuppal and ¢@3 877 Qugew which ends in spiri- 
tual exaltation. 


Even at the outset, we saw that the sex union did not excite 
the flesh; on the other hand it caused the spirit to sprout. 
(gG gsr oii sofitdug Sar_ore). The tender shoots of the 
spirit have matured and the spiritual plant has attained its full 
growth, has putforth its flowers and has yielded its fruit of spiri- 
tual exaltation. 


Let us collect together the ethicaJ and spiritual effect, which 
we have considered piece meal in all the three lectures and con- 
sider the process as a united whole. Radha Kamal Mukerji, a 
scholar of international repute, Vice-Chancellor of Lucknow Uni- 
versity, has described this process of exaltation which is almost 
the same as the substance of these lectures. He states; ‘“ Love 
enlarges and exalts all man’s senses and emotions and capacities. 
Its tenderness becomes universal altruism, its appreciation of 
beauty the glory of nature, its sanctity the worship of man and 
universe. The lamp of love, no doubt, illumines mankinds most 
direct and straight paths to the temple of ideal values, kindles 
its natural capacities and devotions for unflagging adoration. 
Love stimulates many of man’s sublime aesthetic apprehensions 
and profound mystical insights as it inspires his vast ardent 
labours for suffering humanity............ It is neither speculation 
nor dream but the continual realization with varying success of 
the whole perfect and eternal-the Divine that is hidden and 
potential in itself............Love is a cult springing from the body 
and the desire of man, but it discovers in the figure of the beloved 
a symbol of beauty and goodness that has far greater vital idea- 
lity than what philosophy and religion offer.” * 


THE MESSAGE OF KAMATHUPPAL 


In conclusion, let us sing the praise of Kamathuppal, the vast 
store house of sex wisdom and poetic glory and join our voice 
with the chorus Mysticus of Goethe: 


64, The Horizon of marriage, pp. 364, 365. 
27 
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te All things transitory 
But as symbols are sent: 
Earth’s insufficiency 
Here grows to Event: 
The Indescribable, 
Here it is done: 
The woman soul leadeth us 
Upward and on.” 


These last lines in Goethe’s Faust, famous throughout the 
western world, express the relation between the sex and Heaven 
almost the same as portrayed by Tiruvalluvar and this is the 
message of Kamathuppal to the world : 


*% The indescribable, 
Here it is done: 
The woman soul leadeth us 
Upward and on.” 


PHILOSOPHY OF TIRUVALLUVAR 


BY 


Pror. T. P. MEENAKSHISUNDARAM 


1. INTRODUCTION 


(1) 


The Madras University is my alma mater and she is more 
than a mother to me in having given a shape and a form to my 
personality. She represents to me the high traditions of all those 
great masters under whose feet I learnt the glories of the heights 
reached by human mind. Therefore I feel honoured by this 
invitation to deliver these lectures from this University still 
remaining true to its ideals under the able guidance of our 
beloved Vice-Chancellor Dr. A. L. Mudaliar and the team of 
industrious teachers, of whom I shall content myself on this 
occasion by referring to the present Head of the Tamil Depart- 
ment, Dr. M. Varadarajan. 


This series of lectures is under the Sornammal Memorial 
Endowment instituted by my teacher Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai, true 
to the Indian ideal of perpetuating the memory of his mother, 
a memory which we cherish with love and gratitude, because it is 
she who had given us this illustrious son of Tamil, who at a time, 
when even Tamilians were forgetting their Tamil and its culture, 
made Tamil scholarship popular among the educated and the 
uneducated, from many plat-forms, and through many books, in 
an unrivalled style, full of rhythm and majesty. He had the 
privilege of being the first Lazarus Professor of Tamil in this 
Madras University and I am proud of lecturing under his Endow- 
ment Scheme. I feel thus doubly honoured. 


(2) 


No author is as great as Tiruvajiluvar in Tamil and his work 
has the unique privilege of being praised through all the ages and 
in almost all the countries of the world, by all conflicting religions 
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and philosophies. Tirukkural his book is, as it were, the Bible of 
the Tamilians and it has been translated into many languages of 
the world. But unfortunately it is not possible to know anything 
about the life of its author, Valjuvar. The word Valluvar refers 
in modern times to, more or less a priestly class among the 
Harijans, often well versed in astrology. Books like Gnanavetiztyan, 
a Siddba work on alchemy, are ascribed to Valluvar, equating his 
name with that of a caste. According to one tradition, he is the 
son born to a Brahmin by a Harijan woman. This tradition is 
as old as Gnanamirtam the philosophical work in Tamil, probably 
of the 12th or 13th century. A later version of this, found in 
Kapilar Akaval, will read in the first Tirukkural the name of his 
father and mother in the phrase ‘ Ati Pakavan ’, ‘ Ati’ (adi) being 
the mother and ‘ Pakavan’ (bhagavan) the father, and will make 
Avvai and Kapilar, Tiruvalluvar’s sister and brother. But Gnana- 
miriam gives the name of the father as Y4litattan. T7iruvalluva 
Malai, said to be a series of verses composed by 49 poets of the 
3rd Sangam, in one of its verses, [ Mamtilanar, Verse-8. | refers to 
fools slighting the author as a mere Valluvar, whilst the learned 
will not accept that statement. The earliest reference to this 
Tiruvalluya Malai is found in Kallatam and also in the com- 
mentary on Néminatam, probably all written within the last 
thousand years. 


Valluvar was a term, applied to the officers publishing the 
royal proclamations all round the capital city, riding on the 
elephants with proclamation drums, as is made clear in Manimé- 
kalai. Others who will trace everything to Sanskrit have sug- 
gested that Valluvar is the Tamilised form of the Sanskrit word 
‘Vallabha’. 


Tiruvalluvar has become a tradition by himself and various 
anecdotes and folk stories have gathered around his name. His 
wife’s name is given as Vacuki and she is described as an embodi- 
ment of chastity. He is also in some traditions connected with 
Elélasimha, a Tamilian King of Ceylon, in the 2nd Century B.C. or 
a descendant of that great Chieftain. Ela is, however, taken as 
Elacariya, a Jain scholar and saint. Tiruvalluvar is therefore 
considered as a disciple of Kunda Kundacarya by the late 
lamented Prof. Cakkravarthi Nayanar. Some claim on the basis of 
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Tiruvalluva Malai (Verse 19) that Kural pleased the heart of the 
Pandya, There is a tradition that the self-conceited Cankam 
poets were brought to their senses by Tiruvalluvar and that 
Tiruvalluva Malai was sung on that occasion. According to this 
tradition, Tiruvalluvar should belong to the closing years of 
the Cankam age. Because of this (Verse 21) Valluvar is said to be 
the glory of Madurai, the Pandya capital though Tirukkural 
is considered to be the glory of all the kings of the Tamil land and 
in that sense a national Bible of the Tamilians (verse 10). There- 
fore, Valluvar’s connection with Madurai may not contradict the 
other powerful tradition that he belonged to Mylapore near 
Santhome, in Madras, where Dr. Pope feels that Valluvar could 
have had the opportunities of listening to the sermon on the 
mountain explained by the apostle St. Thomas. 


(3) 


In view of all this, it is difficult to fix the date of Tirukkural. 
Cilappatikaram and Manimékalai quote from Tivukkural (Cil. 21: 
34. Mani.22; 60-61), Therefore Valluvar must be anterior to those 
works, There are certain similarities in the phraseology of Tiru- 
kkural and the Cankam works. It has been argued by some that 
it was Tiruvalluvar who must have borrowed these phrases while 
others assert that Cankam works must have borrowed from 
Valluvar. There is one verse in Purananuru which seems to be 
an elaboration of Kural (Kural.110, Puram. 34) ‘Aram patirré’— 
‘ Dharma has sung this way’ thus asserts Purananuru. This is 
interpreted as refering to Tirwkkural. The only way to get rid of 
this argument is to assume that this Kural is simply echoing an 
older verse popular in the Cankam age, to which Puram also must 
have referred. Certain arguments have been put forward by the 
late lamented Vaiyapuri Pillai, the former Head of the Department 
of Tamil of this University, to bring down the age of Valluvar to 
the 5th century. The position has been examined by me in my 
other works and it is not germane to the topic of the present lectures 
to go into those details. But one may make, in passing, the 
following statement. The age, the Professor fixes for the Sanskrit 
works are not accepted by all; nor his arguments are convincing 
that Valluvar actually borrowed from the works he refers to. As to 
the linguistic arguments, much more detailed scientific work has 
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to be done. One may however point out that stylised language of 
Cankam poets could not have been the language of the common 
speech of the day; and Tiruvalluvar in his eclectic attitude must 
have preferred to write in the natural language of the day. 
Tn any case, one cannot place Tiruvalluvar much later than the 
closing years of the Cankam age in the 3rd century; for it 
preserves certain aspects of the older language in spite of its 
acceptance of new developments in the language. 


(4) 


If Dr. Pope hears echoes of the sermon on the mountain 
in Tivukkural, others hear echoes from Jains and claim Valluvar 
asa Jain. References had been made to Cakravarthi Nayanar’s 
views. The Jain commentary on Nilakési-t-tirattu of the 14th 
century speaks of Tirukkural as “ our authority,” probably claim- 
ing it as a Jain work. Manimékalai, an aggressive Buddhistic epic, 
quotes from Tarukkural and praises Valluvar as ‘ Poyyil Pulavay’, 
suggesting that Valluvar had the real Buddhistic vision. Vaisna- 
vite Alvars and Téeva@ram writers have borrowed phrases from Tiru- 
kkural. Saivite philosophical works like Tirukalirru-p-patiyal 
seem to suggest that they are quoting the verses from Tirukkurar 
as though it was their Saivite Bible. In short, one may state that 
all the religions and philosophies of Tamil land interpret Tiruk- 
kural as though it were their respective authority. 


This is the first great difficulty that one encounters in 
attempting to understand the philosophy of Tzrukkural. But, 
there is a way out of this diffculty. ‘The conflicting philo- 
sophers however accept Tirukkural as an authority’, thus sings 
Tiruvalluva Malai (Verse 9.). Kallatam also states the same fact. 
This work aiso praises it as the ali comprehensive quintessence of 
all the important religions and philosophies, quintessence expressed 
in the clearest and the most attractive manner (Verse. Nos. 3, 13, 
18, 24, 29, 30, 32, 36, 40, 41, 42. 44, 46, 49, 50, 51, 53.) Tiruvalluva 
Malai was probably written by the Hindus. Therefore, according to 
that book, Tivukkural is a summary of the Vedas. (Verse Nos, 4, 
6, 8, 24, 28, 42, 53.) Not only does it compare (Tirukkural with 
the Vedas, but it also points out the superiority of Térukknral 
in that it is available to ail, irrespective of their caste (Verse 
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Nos. 15, 23, 33, 43,). This trend of thought will refuse - to accept 
Valluvar as a sectarian or as a philosopher belonging to any 
established school of thought. This is justified by the fact that 
he does not expound any sectarian view or any particular school 
of thought. Attempts have been made to rely on certain phrases 
to prove his attachment to particular school of thought, but they 
have not been accepted as conclusive by many scholars. The most 
that the phrases may show is Valluvar’s familiarity with, and the 
provisional acceptance of, certain ideas as his own, in conformity 
with his eclectic approach. The fact that there is not a single 
definite phrase to help one to label him as a Jain or Buddhist 
or Vaisnavite or Saivite is significant. It is clear, therefore, that 
he is refusing to be labelled. 


(5) 


Contact with another culture and civilization is often respon- 
sible for a vigorous growth of a civilization and culture. This 
happened in Greece, in England and in other places of the world. 
The great Renaissance is the most striking example. The contact 
with Northern India, especially the two great missionary religions 
of Jainism and Buddhism, the contact with West through trade, 
and the contact with the Eastern Islands through trade and 
colonisation, were all responsible for stimulating a new growth 
in Tamil land which is found in its Cankam literature, which 
represents a new historical development and a new trend in 
civilization and culture. Do we not see in Modern India the 
same kind of new developments thanks to the Western impact ? 


This kind of explanation is sometimes resented by a newly 
developing Nationalism, especially, when the people of the other 
civilization and culture are intolerently assuming airs. It is only 
after the proud Britisher had left India that we are giving free 
expressions to our own indebtedness to the English language and 
literature and to the Western science. Similarly, the Aryan cult 
which reached its zenith and climax in Hitler was responsible— 
perhaps it is even now responsible—for the other cultures pro. 
testing against the implied assumption of any inferiority of their 
cultures. ‘This kind of false nationalism both ways, sometimes 
affects real research, as may be seen, in many parts of the world, 
and in many periods of history. 
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The stimulus given by a foreign contact does not necessarily 
end in mere imitation. Aping of any other nation cannot amount 
to an original contribution to the development of culture and 
civilization. There will be some amount of imitation, often at the 
surface level, which is more or less prejudicial to that society 
itself. One may refer to the popularity of the Greek wines in the 
Cankam age. But this is not the kind of lasting influence we are 
referring to. The foreign influence worth mentioning, however, 
acts in a different way. Itis not only adopted but adapted to 
the native genius of the country which feels thatinfluence. Often, 
on account of this impact, there is also a resistance to the foreign 
influence ; and this resistance often takes the shape of pointing 
out that the good things in the foreign culture are already there 
in the native culture and that the glory of the native culture is 
that it avoids the dangerous trends in the foreign culture. This 
is in a way, the adaption of the good effects of the foreign culture, 
or an attempt at showing that a foreign culture is not really 
foreign. What is after all attributed here to the foreign contact 
is its action as a stimulus ; but the response may be, as it always 
happens in man, as varied and as unexpected. If this is 
understood, there should be no real objection, even from the point 
of view of national purity, to the study of the foreign influences 
on one’s own culture. Instead of speaking in terms of foreign 
influence, it may be safer to speak in terms of time spirit or 
weltenschuang. 


(6) 


Here alone a difficulty may be explained. The authors like 
Parimelalakar of medieval times, or like Dr. S. Krishnasamy 
Ayyangar, V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar and K. V. Ranga. 
swami Ayyangar of modern times have compared Tivukkural with 
Sanskrit works and have even profusely quoted from Tirukkuyal 
which seem to them to be echoes of the Sanskrit verses. Great 
minds often think alike, especially within a common culture and 
within a common frame work of thought. Perhaps there is more 
than what can be attributed to this kind of happy accident. 
Some may be ideas from the South itself, though expressed in 
Sanskrit, the then lingua franca of India. Further, the Tamilians 
of that age kept open their intellectual windows to light and air 
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from all quarters of the world. A hybrid compound of native 
word with a foreign word was avoided as arisamasa in Telugu and 
Kannada; but Cankam literature which has compounds like 
‘tacananku °’, did not completely eschew them. The relative 
construction, though developed to a certain extent in later Tamil, 
is not native to the Dravidian family of languages in general and 
Tamil in particular. Tirukkura], writing in an epigrammatic 
style, finds a use for this construction. 


“urga ur sahar Bagwrar Cerga 
gsar gadar Awar. (341) 


Therefore one should not be surprised if there are even Tamil 
verses which echoe the best verses from outside. The famous 
verse of Avvaiyār. 


“perur QarerGap arin Qarar G a 
Meorur Qarar gwar Qarar a 
TUP ewwa ya 


gaanp sare anipu Aaa.” (4mb. 197) 


seems to be on all fours with the 98th verse in Damma pada: 


~~ = 


“ pame vg% yadi varanné 
ninne va yadi va thalé 
yatharahantd viharanti 
tam bhamim ramaneyakam” 


But even here Avvai makes the idea poetical. It is no longer 
a prosaic statement glorifying the Arhats; but a beautiful address 
to the land itself, so as to bring out the full significance of the 
word bhimi in the original, where probably it means no more 
than a spot. It is possible that the Tamil verse went into Pali; 
but that will be too difficult to prove in the present state of our 
knowledge. We must remember the motto of the Tamilians of 


that age. 
“yatum are yavarum kēļir” (Puram, 192) 


‘Every place is our birth place and every one is our kith 
and kin”. Tirukkura] also proclaims this truth as a well 


accepted one. 
28 
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“ Yalanum natamal wramal sess.” ( 397 ) 


“ Eyery country becomes our mother land; every village becomes 
our own native village”. Is not Tirukkura]’s ideal, in this sphere, 
crystal clear? 


“Epporul ettanmati tayinum apporul 
meypporul kanpa tarivu. ( 355 ) 


« Epporul yaryarvay-k- kéetpinum apporul 
meypporul kanpa tarivu.”’ ( 423 ) 


This kind of give and take happens in any living language 
and culture. But the idea behind the writings of Parimelalakar 
seems to be that Tirukkural is a wholesale rendering into Tamil of 
the Sanskrit works. In an age where as in the period of Sanskrit 
revival, after the first onslaught on the Tamilian intellectual 
world, by the invasion of Malik Kafur, the Sanskrit studies were 
encouraged to such an extent as to decry Tamil works and Tamil 
studies. Tamilian writers like Parimélalakar, Naccinarkkiniyar 
and Alakiya Manavala Nayanar had to defend their Tamil culture 
and studies by showing that the Tamil works are expressing 
the great truths of the Sanskrit lore, from a universal point of 
view, and in a democratic way and that therefore Tamil works 
and Tamil studies are equally important. With that view, they 
had to point out that Tamil works did not differ from the Sanskrit 
authorities. They had often not only pointed out the similarities 
but also had to reinterpret the Tamil verses on the basis of Sans- 
krit works. It was an age when, as stated in Siddhantha lesa of 
Appayya Diksitar, there were schools of thought, which empha- 
sised that philosophy should be studied in Sanskrit and not in 
other languages; for, these schools were afraid of the popularity 
of the Tamil songs of Alvars working against the popularity of 
Sanskrit works and studies. They therefore went to the extent of 
condemning the greatness of even Tiruvaymoli on the ground that 
Nammalvar was not a Brahmin and that Tamil in which he wrote 
was after alla creation of Agastya unlike Sanskrit which they 
claimed to be eternal. In such an intellectual climate these Tamil 
commentators had first of all to explain the similarity with Sanskrit 
before they could emphasise the greatness of Tamil works on the 
basis of universalism. Once this is understood, the way will be 
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clear for a much more independent interpretation of Tirukkuraj in 
modern times, when there is no such constraint. 


In the Twentieth century, there arose an aggressive Aryan 
cult, perhaps as a first reaction to the foreign contact with India. 
But this Aryan cult simply meant the Indian cult, though unfor- 
tunately the words Aryan and Dravidian, inspite of Max Muller’s 
disclaimer, continue to havea racial significance. The Sanskrit 
language and study have to contend against the much more 
popular and natural study of the regional languages all over India. 
But in Tamil land, unfortunately on account of the continuance, 
at least in some quarters, of the spirit which Parimelalakar and 
others opposed, and of the unfortunate and false identification of 
Sanskrit with Brahminism, the political and social conflict bet- 
ween Brahmins and Non-Brahmins led also to intellectual and 
literary developments, which from either side embittered the 
whole controversy. This has certainly coloured the study of 
Tirukkural in recent times. But it should not be thought that 
even this conflict had not thrown new light on Kural. During 
the days of our Freedom Fight, the spirit of independence per- 
vaded all our aspects of life, not only political but also literary, 
social and economic. We enjoy a freedom of thought unheard of 
in the recent past. This is a national asset; but there is still an 
intolerance and resulting ,bitternessof feeling at least in the 
unconscious mind of both the exponents of conservatism and of 
progressivism. It is this unconscious bias which is seen in the 
recent interpretations of Kura] by each one of the two sides. 


(7) 


But in the intellectual world, whatever may happen in the 
political or social world, there is no place ‘for going behind the 
words and suspecting any bias or prejudice. In anatmosphere of 
freedom, we must welcome all kinds of interpretations and criticise 
them dispassionately, only from the intellectual point of view. 


Research worships truth alone asits God. But research schol- 
ars, being human, it is not always possible to escape the prevailing 
intellectual climate. Fortunately in the present juncture of the 
Twentieth century, inspite of its being overcast by a gloom of the 
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cold war, there is a ray of hope in the achievements of Man 
translating the idea of the one world into a reality. 


In India itself, in spite of the Non-Brahmin- Brahmin move- 
ment, and the linguistic and regional tension, its fundamental unity 
and its mission of universalism were realised during the Freedom 
struggle; and the recent Chinese aggression has emphasised this 
unity and has opened our eyes to the wonderful beauty of the 
mosaic pattern of the great Indian culture to which each region 
and language have contributed their best, so as to evolve this 
unique unity in variety. From this point of view, the love of 
one’s own region and of one’s own language appears in reality as 
the love for this unity. Each one of the many languages has 
been attempting and finding separately in itself, the expression of 
this unity all through its history—a unity which is at the same 
time national and international. The history of India is really 
the history of this movement towards universalism and harmony- 
internal and external peace or Santi. 


(8) 


Man expresses himself in language ; and therefore, a study of 
his language is necessary for understanding this history of his 
culture. Unfortunately, the history of this country and the 
history of the various languages, have been written from the point 
of view of conflicts, where one misses not only the common and 
unifying trends but also any progression, all of which, however, 
become crystal clear once that history is attempted to be read as 
the history of a growing harmonisation: Ferhaps, this is the best 
cure for the evils of regionalism and linguism. 


At first sight, Tamil seems to revolt against this harmony. 
Looking at the alphabets of India, one finds that except Tamil, all 
the others have provided letters for all the sounds of the Sanskrit 
language in their own alphabets, intended for writing their 
respective languages. But a deeper insight into Tamil language 
shows a greater harmony at a higher level of thought, It is not 
a revolt against unity but against dead uniformity. The wholesale 
adoption of sounds, foreign to the language is no praiseworthy 
imitation. In spite of this, the ordinary man in the street speak- 
ing those other languages has not absorbed those foreign sounds 
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in his native speeeh. Therefore. these alphabets remain a closė 
preserve of the learned in their ivory tower. In Tamil, this kind 
of imitation did not strike any root even in the learned style. 
Though what is called the Maņi pravāla style, a style born of the 
conscious and studied commingling of Tamil phrases and Sanskrit 
phrases in equal proportions, both written and pronounced as in 
their original idioms and sounds, was yet slowly becoming popular 
at a particular period of history of Tamil language amongst the 
learned, yet it remained only as an attempt, not always successful, 
by the learned sanskritists to reach the ordinary language of the 
common man. 


The conception of Ubhaya Vedanta - the Vedanta in Sanskrit 
and Tamil - should be emphasised at this point. This was not 
restricted to the Vaisnavites alone, though they alone honoured 
the scholars with this title. The saints and seers of Tamil land, 
seeing God everywhere, were democratic to the core, in the real 
spiritual sense of that term; and were universal in their appeal. 
They saw God both in the Sanskrit language and in the Tamil 
language. No higher place, therefore, was tolerated for the 
sanskritists. This may look like a revolt, but, in reality, only a 
remonstrance against the pride of the learned, though again only 
with a view to establish a harmony of these two languages, as the 
expressions of the devine in man. The language of the common 
man was thus deified; and he was made conscious of being the 
mouthpiece of this divine speech. Here is therefore the glorifica- 
tion of the common man. In spite of the differences in idiom, 
differences in approach, and differences in rituals, these great men 
emphasise the fundamental unity underlying the great literatures 
in Tamil and Sanskrit. From this fundamental point of view, 
there is no differeace between man and man, language and langu- 
age, and region and region. 


Man’s real personality, according to them, consists in the 
expression of universal love or Bhakti, seeing God everywhere in 
the world and in Man. This Bhakti movement, thus universalised 
and democratised, spread all over India. From this point of 
view, we have to assess and value the philosophical movements 
which started in Southern India and spread all over this great 
country. Ramanuja, as interpreted by his followers, attempted 
to explain the Sanskrit Vedas from the point of view of the 
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songs of Alvars. A similar interpretation may be revealed by 
future research in the works of Sankara who also belongs to the 
Tamil country of those days. Soundaryalahari refers to the 
Tamil saint Tiruf’dnacampantar and tempts us to conclude that. 
whether that work is that of the original Sankara or one of his 
immediate followers, Sankara’s school at an early date was 
familiar with the soags of Tamil saints. 


This Bhakti movement, inspired by what Tirumilar describes 
as ‘Anpé civam’—‘Love is God’—should trace its origin to an 
earlier period when love, though not made divine, was idealised. 
We should also trace its origin to, what may be called, an 
earlier and more widespread Humanism, for want of a better 
term. Here, we go back to a period where moral life was held as 
an ideal with all its wealth of variety and significance in human 
life. This is the universal folk-lore, consciously felt, interpreted 
and preached as a new message in books like Tirukkural. 
Schweitzer was surprised at the world affirming philosophy of 
Kura] in the midst of world negating philosophies of India. But, 
this is once again to emphasise the conflict and to miss the real 
greatness of Kural which lies in its success in achieving a harmony 
of seemingly coflicting philosophies. This universalism is due 
to a great extent to the influence of Jainism and Buddhism in 
the Tamil country. The fundamental principles, not their dogmas 
or creeds, were absorbed, in their pristine purity, by the folk-lore 
as interpreted by the great minds of Tamil land, especially, Tiru- 
valluvar. Their democratic spirit was also absorbed ; but the 
aristocratic spirit was also not forgotten which was sublimated 
into as aristocracy of moral greatness and supreme self-sacrifice, 
shorn of all pride and prejudice. The contact with the East and 
the West and the foreign trade, made Tamilians of the Cankam 
age realise, in spite of certain intolerance shown here and there, 
the greatness and worth of other ways of life and other kinds of 
thought. All these have here to be remembered, when we study 
the philosophy of Tirukkura]. It is fortunate that the intellectual 
and emotional climate is favourable for that approach, at the 
present moment, though we cannot but regret the Chinese 
ageression which, mysteriously enough, has opened our eyes to 
the importance of this fundamental approach. 


India is a cultural area and this is reflected in its being a 
linguistic area. The languages spoken here belong to different 
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families; which are not, according to our present knowledge, 
capable of being proved to be genetically related. In spite of this, 
all of them have developed more or less a common syntactic 
structure, a limited common vocabulary and even a few common 
sounds like the so called cerebrals. In all these cases, it must be 
admitted, there was the potentiality in the respective languages 
for these developments and the external influence has simply 
hastened the process or given the necessary directions or made 
patent what was latent. From one point of view, this may be 
looked upon, as an internal development, though from another 
point of view, it is the result of external influences. Any cultural 
development is always of this kind, of especially in an area which 
is exposed to various kinds of influences. No living organism 
can escape this kind development and growth. A plant rooted 
well in the ground and remaining true to its species, still draws 
and absorbs all that it can, from the changing atmosphere around 
it and, as a result, it has to change and develop according to its 
environments. The same is the case with a living culture or a 
living language. 


(9) 


Therefore, one should not be surprised, to find in the unique 
Tamil culture of the Cankam age, the traces, over and above what 
has already been said, of foreign influences which acted as a cata- 
lytic agent for new developments, even if they have not directly 
influenced this culture. There are references to Yavanas, their 
wine, their artistic lamps and chains. There is a reference to the 
spices brought from Eastern islands bearing the names of the 
places of their origin, like arumanam and takkolam. There is a 
story of the ancestors of Atikaman bringing the sugar-cane from 
the East. There are references to Pataliputram and Banaras, to 
the Ganges-and the Himalayas. A poet speaks of the yak cow 
dreaming of the crystal-clear waters of the Himalayas and the rich 
grasses, while sleeping under the kindly protection of the great 
sages kindling their sacrificial fire. The southern kings of the 
Tamil country had the ideal of an empire extending from Cape 
Comorin to the Himalayas where they believed their ancestors 
had engraved their royal insignia as though it were the boundary 
stone of their empire. Indian mythological stories as that of 
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Krishna, Rama and Siva are also very familiar to the Cankam 
age. The kings like Palydkacalai Mutukutumi-p-Peru Valuti, 
Irdcactyam Vétta Perunar Killi, performed vedic sacrifices. The 
language also reveals this kind of contact; and Tolkappiyar, the 
earliest grammarian, finds that northern words have a place in 
Tamil literary compositions (Tol. 880). 


( 10) 


All these should not be looked upon as entirely foreign. The 
so-called Aryan culture of the North is itself a commingling of 
all the different people including, to a major extent, those related 
to the Southerners. Therefore, to talk of the contact between the 
North and the South, as that of a contact of the Aryans and the 
Dravidians, is to introduce dangerous racial implications and 
unnecessary emotional conflicts. This commingling has been 
going on for such a long time that it is impossible to say which 
is Aryan and which is Dravidian, in the mosaic pattern of the 
culture, even if it is possible to speak of the Aryans and Dravi- 
dians as two different races. If one were to call this commingling 
Aryanisation, it is equally correct to call it Dravidianisation. 
In reality it is the growth and development of the harmonious 


Indian culture. 


(11 ) 


The -influence of Jainism and Buddhism hastened or 
quickened this process of Indianisation in its universal aspect. 
They were missionary religions; and therefore they were bent upon 
the expansion of their domain of influence. Some of the names 
of the Cankam poets like Ulaccanar,* probably to be traced to the 
Jain penance ‘loc’ and Ilampotiyar, probably to be connected 
with Buddhism, prove, beyond any shadow of doubt, that these 
two religions must have influenced the Cankam thought. The 
Brahmi Tamil inscriptions of the caves of the Southern districts 
of the first three centuries B.C. further strengthen this position. 
Thanks to the spread of Buddhism in the East, people, even from 
distant China, looked upon India as a whole, as the divine country 
of the Buddha; and pilgrims like Hieun T’sang, Fahien and 

It-sing came to India as seekers after further light and truth. 
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It is in this context that Sanskrit and Pali became the lingua- 
franca of the Buddhist world and therefore of India. When 
Buddhism lost its influence, Sanskrit completely replaced Pali. 
Therefore, we find people from all parts of India writing earlier in 
Pali or Prakrit and later in Sanskrit, even as the present genera- 
tion uses English for such a purpose. Though their writings are 
not available, honourable mention is made in later commenta- 
ries to Acarya Sundara Pandiya and the revered Dravida Acarya. 
This clearly shows that even in the pre-Sankara period, the 
people of the Tamil land including its kings, contributed their 
best to Sanskrit, and that these contributions were highly valued 
by the great philosophers of India. Dandin and others are really 
representing the Southern or Tamilian culture. The tokai 
nilai-c-ceyyul or anothologies he refers to as a distinct piece of 
literature is doubtless based upon the existence of Ettuttokai in 
Tamil language, with which he was familiar. Therefore it will be 
an interesting study to find out the distinctive features of the 
works in Sanskrit, owing their origin to the Tamil or Southern 
region. Sanskrit works should be studied region-war and author- 
war ; for there is no such thing as a common Sanskrit philosophy 
apart from the common Indian culture. To speak of any individual 
Sanskrit philosophy, on the basis of language alone as the Sanskrit 
philosophy is as misleading as to speak of Tamil philosophy. 
Therefore when Parimélalakar, the great and respected commen- 
tator on Tiruvalluvar, speaks of ‘ Vatantl matam ’, “ the Sanskrit 
philosophy ” it is very difficult to understand him. Sanskrit 
has become the vehicle of various conflicting philosophies like 
Jainism, Buddhism and Hinduism. So also Tamil has become 
such a vehicle. Therefore instead of speaking of any one philo- 
sopher or a school of philosophy, to talk of anyone language as 
propounding any well known philosophy, is very misleading. But 
this is not to deny that in spite of the common Indian culture, the 
various language cultures often differ in the emphasis they lay on 
particular aspects of this common core, not as creating any con- 
flict, but as enriching from their own particular points of view, 
the rich feast of a varied but harmonious culture. Though all 
love the common gold of this culture, each one has its own 
peculiar taste for particular forms and beauties of the regiona] 
ornaments made out of this pure gold. 
29 
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The conception of the purusarthas — the Dharma, Artha, 
Kama and Moksa - is the Pan-Indian conception, which colours 
all the religions and philosophies of India. We have Dharma 
sutras and Dharma sastras implying a development in their study. 
Similarly we have Artha stitras and Artha sāstras and Kima 
sūtras and Kama sāstras, There are also books on ‘ Moksa’ 
each according to the different philosophies. This four fold 
division is accepted by all in India, though they differ in the 
particular emphasis they lay on each one of them with reference 
to their superiority or inferiority in the scale ‘of their values. 
Moksa for the chosen few and the other three for all the people 
are therefore of universal importance, subject to the differing 
scales of their values. Therefore, there is a conception of 
trivarga, a term which we can compare with the term Muppal 
which is another name for Kural. Even the Jains have a number 
of works on trivarga. Tolkappiyar refers to “tnpamum porulum 
aranum enranku’’ and therefore this conception is found in the 
earliest Tamil work, which is considered, by most scholars to 
be the earliest available Tamil work. Puram refers to this 
trivarga emphasising Dharma controlling the other two. 


« ciyapputai marapin porulum inpamum 
arattuvali-p-patium torram põla” [Purvam. 31] 


“Even as the Kama and Artha of the great tradition follow the 
path of Dharma,” The importance of this quotation is that this 
conception is so popular that the poet uses this as a simile. 
Nobody can pretend that this conception can be traced back to 
the Indo-European common culture. Nor can it be traced back 
to the Proto-Dravidian culture. It has to be, therefore, accepted 
as something peculiar to the Indian soil, a common product of 
all the people belonging to this land. 


(12) 


Sometimes it is asserted that the conception of Purusartha 
is Aryan and that the Tamilian conception, however, consists in 
visualising, not a four-fold goal, but a two-fold goal—Akam and 
Puram. Really Akam and Puram are the two aspects of life. 
But this is a literary theory rather than a philosophical principle. 
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It is true that the four-fold goal of life has come to be accepted 
even in the literary theory of a later age in the Tamil land. 
“aram, porul, inpam, vitu ataital nurpayune’’ [Nannil, 8.10,] 
“The result of the mastery of a book is the achievement of 
Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa.” Even Tolkappiyar seems to 
suggest that he is equating the conception of Akam and Puram. 
with the conception of trivarga. ‘Inpam’ is equated with 
Akam and therefore it has been explained by others that Puram 
has to be equated with Aram and Porul. Both the conceptions 
are as old as Tolkappiyam ; and from the way in which Tolkap- 
piyam refers to them, it is clear, they were popular in Tamil land 
with Tamil names. Therefore beyond concluding that the 
conception of trivarga is Pan-Indian, nothing more definite can 
be stated at the present moment. As already stated, though the 
conception is Pan-Indian, the particular emphasis laid by 
various schools of thought on. the different aspects of this 
conception creates various pictures with different shades and 
lights. When one considers these different shades, one finds the 
original . contributions of various authors and the schools of 
thought. 


When coming to equate the Purusartha with Akam and 
Puram, the conception of the four goals avoids certain interpreta- 
tions forced on it. Sometimes the emphasis is laid on any one of 
the four. There are philosophers who will consider Moksa as the 
most important goal ; the lokayatas may consider happiness or 
the physica] pleasures as their goal. The politicians and political 
philosophers like Kautilya may consider Artha or Porul as the 
real goal of human life. There are others like the authors of 
Dharma Sastras who will hold Dharma as the only goal of human 
life. But when we look at the conception of Akam and Puram, 
they are but the internal and external aspects of one and 
the same human life which cannot be separated by any means, 
because they form the two sides, as it were, of one and the same 
coin. All the aspects of the external life have their corresponding 
internal aspect. From this point of view, human life is worth 
that name, only when all the aspects of human personality are 
harmoniously developed to perfection, during the course of one’s 
own life. Everything finds its suitable and proper place in the 
scheme of things, where there is no over-indulgence or repression 
of natural and innocent pleasures of life. There is no distortion 
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but only a complete harmony. It is from this point of view that 
we have to understand the distinction between Perunkappiyam 
and Cirukappiyam made by Dandin who, as already pointed out, 
bad a knowledge of Tamil. The epic which emphasises this har- 
mony of all the four goals of life'is the Great Epic, to be really so- 
called. But the Epic which falls short of it and fails to emphasise 
any one of the four goals of life is to that extent an inferior 
variety of epic. This, of course, is a later explanation; but the 
theory of Akam and Puram implies this even in Tolkappiyam. 
Therefore a Jain ascetic like Tiruttakka Tévar, when he came to 
write an epic, emphasises this all round perfection of human 
personality in his hero. Though the epic ends in glorifying the 
final renunciation resulting in the deification of his hero Civakan, 
it is explained as a natural development of that personality 
which has enjoyed the world in all its aspects in their full 
richness. There is no forced repression, no negativism ; there is a 
natural ripening of universalism of spirit from the previous 
stages of limited horizons. Even as anything held in one’s hand 
falls away of its own accord, when one sleeps, the attachment to 
and hankering for anything whatsoever disappear after a complete 
rich enjoyment of life. After attaining the freedom of salvation, 
there is no further seeking after pleasures. This has to be borne 
in mind when we study the philosophy of Tiruvalluvar. Kamat- 
tuppal is a pure variety of Akam following the best traditions of 


the Cankam age. 


There is another light thrown on this conception of Puru- 
sarthas by the literary theory of Akam and Puram. Tolkappiyam. 
though speaking of Aram Poru! Inpam, includes Mokga within 
these three. That means the four-fold goal of life is looked upon 
as only a three-fold goal. 


“arog; FND EEGEN srt 
owe, Frar p ossQar7@ sae po 
gpoyh sbpm Apuh Sips Buy» 
Antss Soph OQpesser uua?’ 
[Qare. 1138] 


‘After the perfection of Kamam or happiness is achieved, 
the hero and the heroine, joined with their children, perfect in 
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the path of safety and happiness and surrounded by the relatives 
who are actuated by Dharma, practise, what is the best; and 
this is the result of all their past (strivings) ’’ is said to emphasise 
the great truth that the final goal of married life is not merely 


the perfection of the individual or the family but of universal 
salvation. 


Dharma or Aram has a wider and a narrower significance 
Dharma may mean one of the four goals of life or it may mean 
the behaviour inspired by an ideal in all walks of life where all 
the four goals become Dharma. As a part of this latter 
conception, the Jains and Buddhists will not lay the emphasis 
on Artha and Kama and therefore will speak of Dharma and 
Moksa as the Dharma par excellence. They speak of Moksa 
Dharma to which end the old Aram or Dharma in the limited 
sense becomes but a means. Even Mahabharatha speaks of 
Moksa Dharma. The Buddhist influence might have been felt 
even in Tolkaippiyam. However, the general and fundamental 
basis of the Akam and Puram conception contemplates this wider 
outlook. Vakai or victory represents an ideal of life. There are 
two aspects of this victory. One is called Mullai and the other 
the Vakai proper. Mullai is something innate or natural. The 
perfection achieved by men or women—the perfection of their 
natural endowments—is Mullai. Vakai is victory achieved in 
discharging duties undertaken according to the varying status in 
life and achieved against odds. Here there is nothing inferior or 
superior in the acts perused but only in the successful discharge 
of one’s duties. Men are equal and this is a divine equality. 
But the democracy has a place for the moral aristocracy. 


E IotQuréee Queer arseGe ApoQuraar 
QewAsripa Ca pew urr,” (972) 


“Birth (or body) is common to all living beings in general. 
But they are not equal in their specific greatness. This greatness 
is achieved only because of the difference in their activities or 
pursuits.” Here comes the victory of the king and other officers 
of State including various citizens of the State. Here comes also 
the victory of the seer and the sage who are released from the 
fetters of the smaller ego and who identify themselves with the 
universe. “ggr yawiig sa pe”? (Tol. 1022) ‘ The 
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renunciation inspired by universal love.”; “serob bss ure” 
(Tol. 1022) “That aspect of human life which renounces the 
sexual pleasures ’’—are referred to here. There is also “ Qura 
Qert@ yeotos vuéew’?(Tol. 1022) “That aspect of human life 
inspired by Porul or Artha.” (This is interpreted also as that 
aspect of life inspired by the real thing that is Jnana). 


These phrases are interpreted by commentators on the basis 
of the structure of Tirukkural. Therefore Moksa Dharma is 
also treated under Dharma or Puram. Parimélalakar in explain. 
ing the absence of a fourth part on Modksa in Kural, states that 
the fourth goal is beyond words and mind and that therefore it 
can be explained only in terms of its means viz. Turavaram 
or “ renunciation ” which leads to that final goal. Whatever that 
be, it is clear that the four goals can be and ought to be explained 
in terms of the three. This explanation is made clearer in the 
Tiruvalluva Malai which further goes to claim that everything 
great in Vedas and in this world come under these three. 


“sresrwen pier Ooi cater “pun ay ora 
PORE stgorgs pagpa p.’ (4) 


E YE Of DAP SH HET CT GL— AIC en7gsq 
sat (lotr ems i gr car,”? (7) 


© gy mcQuraar Aarb SG. syn ss BN Gib 
A po@shég Geotw C gaa’? (8) 


EC LINE vee ceeene Of FEO D, 


CGurpad cearss Qurmgaraaearn O aropa... (18) 
e apina Quart gs aps piuneaeo# ”” (18) 
c gturde wr pure Qor Si sari? (19) 


c eperG pers uA Geli gQup ahua 
oo gyn... Quri gs... Quaerat ?? (22) 


(6 Perum Qura pb SQacr sy Eere Go 
Qarar Qor pigri Gp” (33) 
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e grasa ETAGO Ys Cari awo 
Apay pá Csitg QsAMws par Qawaman 
wear ehu U EGUE. (38) 


e a GPD er 
Sanba erara SHaupha wer enact 
urigerit Bere perGarear wir’? (40) 


‘c aptur gi 
SGOD PENET Gl... GFA CHT 
yess @uripss Quram.” (44) 


cc 9 por Ob gw, yor Qura gy AEC gw, rS r 
8 por DEG sw, SA O gales sun—- 
Dat CUCD oo FAUT WIT D 
Gaar ge Wn o GELA.” (5 0) 


“ This book in its organisation of subject matter expounds 
all the great truths of the Veda as the three great truths.” (4) 


“ He has told others those four, in the natural order 
beginning with infinite Dharma.” (7) 


“ The Divine Man who has expounded after having under- 
stood their intricacies those four, namely Dharma, Artha, Kama 
and Moksa.”’ (8) 


“ He has expressed in such a way that truth which was reve- 
tentially expressed by the rare Vedas and the many arts.” (18) 


“The first great poet who has expounded the trivarga.”’ (18) 


“He who expounded within his trivarga the four Puru- 
sarthas ” (19) 


‘« He is the great Lord of speech who has classified the four 
great (truths), which are difficult of achievement, and expounded 
them as three.” (22) 


‘He has composed his Kural so that all may understand and 
accept these four viz. Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa.”’ (33) 


“ Valluvar, who out of the tender love of his heart, has com- 
posed and expounded in venpa meter the truths, so that all the 
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people of this great expanse of this world may understand and 
realise all the intricacies of the four (great truths) beginning with 
Dharma.”’ (38) 


“This is the book of sweet Kural venpas, composed by 
Valluvar, so as to explain the rules of the four great truths ending 
with Moksa, within the threefold (classification of his).’’ (40) 


“« This expounding of the four great Truths beginning with 
Dharma, is the great idea of Valluvar’s intellect. (44) 


‘‘We have heard from Valluvar’s mouth everything - things 
which were not heard of till now like this. And we have under- 
stood Dharma. We have understood Artha. We have understood 
all the aspects of Kama. We have realised clearly, without any 
confusion, what is Moksa.”’ ( 50) 


We do not know how far the claim made by these verses is 
true but they seem to suggest that the exposition of the Purusar- 
thas, as the three fold trivargas is a great contribution of Tiru- 
valluvar. His isan attempt at harmonising the Tamilian conception 
of Akam and Puram with purusarthas. This hormony is hinted at 
in Tolkappiyam itself; but itis Tiruvailuvar who, according to 
Tiruvalluva Malai in expounding the Purusarthas, has boldly 
classified them under the trivarga. It is not a neglect of the path 
of Moksa but a way of making it the inspiration, the basis and the 
consummation of all the other three. 


Vakai, according to Tolkappiyar, is the external aspect of the 
life for which Palai or separation in love is the internal aspect. 
Here, both in Vakai and Palai, is a spirit of self sacrifice or an 
effacement of the selfish interest in the cause of greater values. 
This wider conception of Vakai or victory must imply a wider 
conception of war, not merely restricted to the battle field, but 
extended to all aspects, not only of the struggle for existence but 
also of the striving for perfection - physical, moral, intellectual. 
The realisation of the eternal values distinguished from evanescent 
values of the world is emphasised almost in a world negating vein 
in Tolkappiyar’s conception of Kafici—one of the seven aspects of 
life. Man’s life was considered fruitless if it was not sung by 
poets; and the true fame of poetic renown forms Patan-another of 
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the seven aspects of life. Aram is contrasted with Pali or infamy 
suggesting that Aram is Pukal or Fame. 


“ ceyarpāla torum arane oruvarku 
uyarpala torum palt.” (40) 


« What ought to be performed is Dharma. What ought to 
be escaped from is infamy.” This is another Cankam conception. 
The importance of these conceptions should be fully understood 
for appreciating the approach of Tiruvalluvar. His conception 
of the Purusarthas is thus really shaped by the ancient Tamilian 
tradition. 


The internal and external aspects are also emphasised by 
Tiruvalluvar. Aram may be the outward behaviour of what has 
to be done—“ ceyarpalaiu’’. But without the inner inspiration 
and purity it has no significance whatsoever. This aspect will have 
to be borne in mind; and Inpam may from that point of view 
receive a wider significance ; for one must enquire what is the inner 
aspect of Kamam nitta pal and Arulotu punarnta akarci above 
referred to in Tolkappiam. 


(13) 


There are two ways of approaching these goals of life. Though 
one speaks of the goals, usually it is only the various aspects of 
and expressions in life along with their means that are described. 
There may be a descriptive and prescriptive approach; or there 
may be a normative and idealistic approach. The descriptive 
approach will be the approach of the scientist. The prescriptive 
approach will be that of the law givers. The normative approach 
will be either as describing the ideal or as elucidating the inner 
inspiration and explaining the practical way of achieving the 
ideal. Valiuvar’s is the latter approach and as a result he is 
neither concerned with any historical state of society with its laws 
and practices, nor with the scientific and objective description of 
all aspects, without reference to higher values, nor is he indulg- 
ing in the impossibilities of life. He is thus practical and at the 
same time idealistic. Though practical from this point of view, he 

is not objective as a scientist nor as a codifier of laws. His 
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approach is universal, fettered by the conditions of no 
particular country or age. This distinguishes Kural from 
other Dharma sāstrās, Artha sastras and Kama sāstras. Refe. 
rence had been made to the universalism of Tirukkura] praised by 
others and this universalism is the result of this peculiar 
approach, which will be made clearer in the study of the three 
fold aspects of Kural. 


(14) 


In the result, it is proposed to study the philosophy of 
Tirukkural within the Pan-Indian theory of Purusarthas. The 
works available in Sanskrit are many whilst the earliest works in 
Tamil are Tolkappiyam and Cankam literature. This does not 
amount to forcing the Sanskrit theories on the study of Tiru- 
valluvar. There isno reason why Thiruvalluvar should be assumed 
to have no knowledge of Sanskrit or of the Pan-Indian conception. 
Every evaluation of the contributions of an author has to be 
based on a comparison with any existing scheme. It is for that 
purpose that the Pan-Indian frame-work is necessary and it is 
only then that the contributions of Valluvar become clearer 
and more significant. It has once again to be emphasised that this 
Pan-Indian frame-work is itself a product of the common efforts 
of the intellectual world of India spreading from the Himalayas 
to cape Comorin and therefore there is no question of any borrow. 
ing because it is a common heritage and a common harvest. 


It is proposed to deal with the philosophy of Tirukkural 
according to the approach explained here, inthree parts, since in 
terms of Valluvar’s treatment itself his book fallsinto three parts, 
We shall discuss the philosophy of Dharma, the philosophy of 
Artha and the philosophy of Kama. 


2. ARATTUPPAL—I 
I 


Tirukkural consists of three parts. The first part is called 
Arattuppal, the portion dealing with Aram or Dharma. According 
to a verse in Tiruvalluva Malai (25) this part consists of four 
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sub-divisions. The first part comes as an introduction consisting 
of four chapters. The final sub-division consisting of only one 
chapter deals with U]. It is difficult to translate this term. It 
means ripening or an established order of cause and effect. It 
evidently refers to the theory of Karma. In between these two 
sub-divisions come the most important sub-divisions, the first 
dealing with domestic life and the second with renunciation-the 
first consisting of twenty chapters and the second of thirteen. 
Thus Arattuppal consists of 38 chapters in all. 


II 


(a) 


The first four chapters which make up an introduction are 
a puzzle, in relation to the whole book. The first chapter speaks 
of God or Katavul; the second deals with the importance of 
rains; the third speaks of the greatness of those who have 
renounced ; the last of the four chapters emphasises the Dharma 
or Aram. Attempts have been made to connect these four topics 
with Katavul Valttu, Koti Nilai, Kantali and Valli mentioned in 
Tolkappiyam. But their relevance with reference to the subjects 
treated in Tirukkural as a whole, is not clear. It is for considera- 
tion whether these four topics may not refer to God, Nature, the 
Ideal Man and Dharma as forming the very basis of this book. 


(b) 


God is not defined and therefore, as already pointed out, all 
the religions have accepted this ‘Kațavul Valttu’ as equally 
applicable to their conflicting conception cf God. It is significant 
that Valluvar uses the phrase ‘Ati Pakavan’ in the first Kural 
itself. The world has God for its beginning; God is pure intelli- 
gence; He has no likes and dislikes ; He has no comparison ; He 
has the eight great qualities ; He is kind unto all with his Dharma 
cakra or the ocean of Dharma. His is the significant glory. His 
path is that of good conduct. He has destroyed or extinguished 
the surging selfish desires of sense organs. He is the great ruler or 
He is omnipotent. He is ‘malay micai zkinan’. This term is inter- 
preted by Jains as referring to the Godman walking on the flowers 
spread by gods on his way to Godhood. But others interpret it 
as refering to God hastening to reside in the lotus of the heart of 
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any Bhakta. The emphasis in all these suggestive descriptions i5 
on God being the very basis of the world, on His perfect qualities, 
on His unsullied glory, on His kindness and Dharma, on the path 
of the good conduct wherein selfishness has no place, the path 
designed by Him or leading to Him. It would be thus seen that 
this conception of God is related to the conception of Dharma in 
its wider aspect as treated in the whole of Tirukkural. He is the 
very heart of Dharma and the universe. Heis the guide, friend 
and philosopher. In any account, His relation to the path of 
Dharma is clear. The non-partisan and universal approach of 
Tiruvalluvar becomes evident in the sanskrit phrase “aci 
bhagavan ” (Ati PTakavan) which epitomizes all the conceptions 
of God known to that language. 


Tiruvalluvar, as already pointed out, even when he paints 
the ideal, looks at it from the practical point of view of man. 
Therefore it will be interesting to study what he points out as the 
good aspects, flowing from Man surrendering to God. There is 
the escape from the ocean of births which can be achieved only 
through self-surrender. The Karmas do not affect such a great 
soul. Those who take refuge in His feet feel no misery and 
experience no mental suffering and anxiety. The term ‘nitu 
valvar ’, used twice, has therefore to be interpreted as referring to 
eternal life which is longer than any life whatsoever. Those who 
take refuge in the loving Lord of the ocean of Dharma cross the 
other oceans, probably the ocean of Artha and the ocean of Kama. 
Taken in this sense, Dharma implies also the greatness of Artha 
and Kama. Without this basis of Dharma, Artha and Kama, 
probably, become misleading, 


This is a truth which is still further emphasised in the chapter 
on ‘ Aranvaliurattal’—‘ Emphasising Dharma ’—and elsewhere. 
Valluvar also feels that all education and knowledge lead to this 
great centre of pure wisdom of God. In the absence of such 
surrender to God any education becomes futile. The final goal of 
all kinds of life is happiness or bliss, free from sufferings and 
miseries, illusions and Karma. It is in short the eternal Life-divine, 
away from the ocean of birth. Whilst on this path of self-surrender 
to God, every action of man is correctly oriented towards this 
ideal of Dharma; otherwise the acts are futile. Though it will 
not be possible to weave out a complete philosophy of God out of 
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these descriptions of God - therefore it is clear that he does not 
want to do one - his conception of God is that of the ethical and 
ideal goal. 


(e) 


The second chapter deals with the glory of the rains. Tiru- 
Vi-Ka understands by this term the greatness of God’s Sakti or 
divine grace. Tiruvalluvar is describing a society where agri- 
culture is the pre-eminent occupation. Even in the Porutpal he 
refers to ulavu or cultivation ; but we have to understand by that 
Ulavu, human labour in general, illustrated so beautifully well by 
cultivation. In an agricultural society every thing becomes 
agambling in rains. Therefore rain can be taken as representing 
Nature. In this sense, Nature becomes the concrete basis of 
Dharma as contrasted: with the inner divine inspiration of 
Dharma. Rain is the real eternal ambrosia. It is responsible for 
the food-the grass the grains - we eat; it itself is the water we 
drink. It makes possible {thus all experiences and itself becomes 
the thing to be experienced. Without it the monster of hunger will 
swallow the world. No effort of man is possible without it. Even 
a blade of grass cannot shoot forth without its help. Even the great 
expanse of ocean will lose its greatness. Even the offerings to the 
gods will fail. Good conduct and Dharma can have no place 
where Nature does not smile on man. The importance of Nature 
as providing the suitable environment for the blossoming of 
Dharma is thus made clear. Valluvar’s ethical idealism will 
therefore tolerate the imperfections of man when struggling against 
the contrary forces of Nature. Perhaps the idea is that Nature is 
helpful to us on our way to perfection, without unnecessarily 
embittering our life by looking upon her as opposed to man. Do 
not harp on its destructive powers ; for, well harnessed she helps 
you to escape destruction. Nature is not a monster red in its 
tooth and nail, but a kindly Light leading us on to our ethical 
ideal, according to the stage of perfection reached by us, in under- 
standing her ways and in utilising her and our knowledge on this 
great path. 


(da) 
The Third chapter deals with the greatness of the people who 
have renounced. Every book accepts the greatness of the perfect 
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men. They are great ; the ever-loving; the ever-wise of great 
deeds. Who can count the number of dead people from the 
beginning of the world ? Who can also recount the greatness of 
the perfect men? This chapter, as already hinted, emphasises the 
importance of the perfect men, to anyone on the path of achieving 
human greatness. It is significant that the perfect man is des- 
cribed as one who has renounced. But the question remains what 
is meant by renunciation. The phrase ‘olukkattu nittar’ [oluk- 
kam =conduct, nittār= those who had renounced] is not very 
clear at first sight ; and there are commentators, who will interpret 
it as referring to renouncing one’s own ordinary behaviour or 
conduct. But Manakkutavar gives a different interpretation. 
These are according to him the great men who renounce every- 
thing for the sake of good tonduct or Dharma. Another com- 
mentator, Paruti, speaks of these men as those who have 
renounced the hankering after the senses: Manakkutavar’s inter- 
pretation brings out the importance of this chapter in relation to 
the whole of Tirukkura]. The perfect men, the sages and seers, 
are the embodiments of Dharma and expound that Dharma by 
every conduct of theirs. Here is a concrete ethical absolutism in 
which everything is sublimated. 


An ethical aristocracy was known to the Cankam age but 
no group of those who had renounced, had here, to start with, the 
privilege of being the embodiment of Dharma. The conception of 
Vakai has already been referred to. Purananuru speaks of Ay as 
being no merchant of aram (Puram, 134). He is great in Aram 
wherein Dharma is for the sake of Dharma which is the path of 
eternal righteousness in which had walked, generations of great- 
men. He was not moved by any desire for a better life in the 
future through this Dharma ; for that will be a trader’s conception 
of Dharma investing something in the present to reap the greatest 
profit in the future. The term ‘olukkattu nittar’ may very well 
imply this conception. But a change has occurred in the Cankam 
society. 


Thanks to the Buddhist and Jain influence on the Cankam 
age all the groups of missionaries in the cause of their Dharma 
come to occupy an important place in the society. Therefore the 
term aram, especially in the derived word aravor, suffers a 
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shift in meaning. Ay could not be called an aravon. It is the 
sanydsins who have got a Dharmic mission that come to be 
labelled as ‘aravor’. Tiruvalluvar himself speaks of ‘nittar’ 
as ‘aravor’. Fortunately the word ‘aram’, however, continues 
to refer to Dharma in general not restricted to renunciation 
alone. It is true in ‘aram pintar’ those who have undertaken 
the duty of Dharma - Tiruvalluvar refers to the people who 
had renounced. But that is because of the context marked 
by the word ‘pintar’. These are the people who have got a 
sacred mission and who have accepted that mission as their 
réligious duty. 


The words used here as referring to ‘nittar’ may be noted. 
These are: ‘turantar’ those who have renounced, ‘aram pintar’ 
those who have accepted the mission of Dharma; ‘aravér’ 
means the same thing; ‘ceyarku ariya ceyvar’ those who have 
achieved what is difficult for others; ‘periyar’ the great, ‘kunam 
ennum kunru éri niurar’ those who have reached the pinnacle 
of perfection; ‘niraimoli mantar’ the people of the words of 
never failing significance, words which are real mantras. 


There are three more descriptions which really explain the 
meaning of ‘nittér’. “‘ The great have the real knowledge or 
wisdom ; this is the goad which controls the five elephants of 
senses.” This idea is not new, but very significant. Here it is 
not a life of world-negation. The aravōr are not the slaves but 
the masters of the sense organs, because they know that these five 
sensations with all their multitudinous forms and temptations 
ultimately depend on the man who experiences them. The world 
is experienced and known through the sense organs. If that 
experience is pure and true, the right philosophy and the right | 
Dharma are known and followed, ‘ cuvai oli Gru ocai narram enrg 
aintin vakai terivan’. ‘‘He who knows the various aspects or 
truths of the Five viz Taste, Light, Touch, Sound and Smell 
(which make up the experience of this world to start with”,) 
A slave to the passions can never have that experience and 
knowledge which are not easily achieved by others. ‘In the Great, 
the hankering after the senses is completely extinguished ‘ainta- 
vittan’; here it is not the death of the sense organs but the 
complete control and mastery over the dangerous instruments 
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of knowledge and life that is denoted; the poisonous fangs of the 
five headed cobra of sensations have been removed and in that 
way these Greatmen have sublimated them in the service of 
Dharma. The great man is therefore, ‘ uran ennum tdttiyan or 
aintum kappan’—-‘ He who controls (the elephants of sensations) 
with his goad of the real strength (viz. Right Knowledge or 
Experience)’. These passions are also sublimated and what may 
appear to an outsider, as an outburst of anger on the part of the 
Great is really a righteous indignation. There is not however any 
evil intention, lurking in his mind. This exhibition of righteous 
indignation is momentary though volcanic in its effect. Since, as 
will be seen later, Dharma is inspired by love, even when there is 
that outburst the great man continues to be an embodiment of 
universal love, whose mission in life is to help all to attain the 
perfection through this universal love. 


“ antanar enpor aravormarru evouyirkkum 
centanmai piuntuoluka lan” 


“ Antanar (i.e. those of cool and beautiful nature i.e. the people of 
kindness) are really the aravor (the people of Dharma); for, 
it is they who live according to their ideal of being upright 
and kind (cool) to every living being”. This final conception of 
the great men clearly emphasises their importance in any 
description of Dharma which is their universal mission. 


(e) 


The fourth chapter of this Introduction emphasises Dharma. 
This gives a key, as it were to unlock the treasures of Tirukkural. 
Though Tirukkural speaks of Artha, Dharma and Kama, all these 
three are really the three different aspects of one universal 
Dharma. This is a conception which has already been referred to, 
‘ Artha and Kama follow the lead of Dharma’ sings Purananiru. 
But Tiruvalluvar will make Dharma the real moving spirit 
whose outward manifestations will be the three-fold Dharma, 
yielding the glory including moksa. It yields all kinds of wealth 
and happiness—all that come through Dharma. There is nothing 
higher than Dharma. There is no fall greater than forgetting 
it. Dharma alone is what has to be performed, escaping from 
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condemnation ; One has to perform Dharma in all possible ways, 
without any break and without procrastination. Tirukkural 
believes in the life after death and also believes one should escape 
the cycle of births. Dharma helps one in all these ways. 


The phrase ‘ ollum vakaiyan ’ “in ways which are possible for 
you” is significant. A poor man can be kind to others without 
becoming a millionaire; kind thoughts, kind words and kind acts 
are not the privilege of the few. This brings out Tolkappiyar’s 
conception of Vakai. Valluvar furfher emphasises the mental 
purity which alone is important as the real inspiration, even when 
one’s words are not learned and even when one’s acts are not 
theatrical. It is the hankering after pleasures of a selfish life that 
is called ‘ava’. It is this which is ‘mācu’ or fhe impurity of 
mind ; whilst purity consists in its absence or as it will be seen 
later in sublimating it into universal love ‘ tiymai enpatu ava-v- 
inmai ’, “ Purity is the absence of ava (selfish love} °. Therefore all 
Dharma ultimately consists in becoming mentally purified and 
perfected. In the absence of this pure mind the so called 
righteous conduct becomes nothing more than a show, Therefore 
there should be no hankering after anything. When there is no 
hankering there is no anger, when such hankering is not fulfilled. 
There is no competition in this life of universal co-operation and 
therefore there is no jealousy or envy or any feeling of superiority 
in any walk of life. The acts therefore which never inspire 
Dharma are those of jealousy, desire or anger. The perfect 
equanimity of the mind is revealed by one’s speech which avoids 
all bitterness and unkindness. Therefore Dharma is that which 
knows no envy, no hankering, no anger and no bitter words, 


In this introduction we have a glimpse of the working 
of the mind of Tiruvalluvar. To him Dharma is omnipresent. 
It is the perfection of the man—material, intellectual,. domestic, 
spiritual and moral. He believes in the perfect men who are the 
embodiments of this Dharma, the standing examples for the 
world to follow. He also believes in Nature’s help in the path of 
righteousness. He believes in God, the inner inspiration of the 
Universal Dharma. 
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It is from this point of view that we have to understand his 
Tirukkura). But in his descriptions of the three-fold goal of life 
Valluvar does not want to force others to accept his fundamental 
beliefs, He therefore, chooses to discuss the three-fold goal 
without clubbing them together under the title of Dharma. 
He also does not want to emphasise any missionary life for all. 
He also may be presumed to lay down his ideas of the three-fold 
goal of life without reference to God or Nature. This is not 
to say that he relinquishes these fundamental ideas. Though he 
is certain indeed that this belief should be the inspiration, he is 
tolerant enough to appreciate other points of view and to lay 
down the scheme of life as acceptable to all. }His inner inspiration 
cannot be hidden completely ; but he explains it in a way suitable 
for others. Even in the Introduction he has really attempted 
to follow the path of least resistance; but still others may 
not give these ideas the fundamenta! position which he will give 
them in his scheme of things. 


Ill 


According to Tiruvajluva mālai, the last sub-division of this 
Arattu-p-pal is the chapter on ‘1’. According to this verse, this 
does not form part of the chapters on illaram and turavaram, 
The same idea is also repeated in a verse quoted by Kalinkar at 
the end of his commentary on the chapter on ‘tl’; ‘al’ is 
something ripe for enjoyment ; it is an order something like cause 
and effect. Parimélalakar calls it ‘niyati’ or uniformity of 
nature in the universe which includes the mental, moral, spiritual 
as well as material universe. Tiruvalluvar also uses the word 
‘ pal’ that is what is one’s innate nature or innate endowment or. 
what is one’s own natural share in the universe. There is a 
phrase occurring in Kural ‘ vakuttan vakutta vakai’? which 
according to Kalinkar means that which has been achieved by one 
as one’s share of nature. In that sense one is the architect of 
one’s Own fate, not only in this birth but in the previous 
births. Parimélalakar, however, will interpret the term 
‘ vakuttan’ not as the person to determine the enjoyment of his 
own share of fate but the ordainer or Lord of fate. Tiruvajluvar 
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also refers to ‘ulakattu iyarkai’, ‘that is the nature of the 
world’, perhaps referring to determinism. He also speaks of 


‘unmai arivu’ as contrasted with ‘nul arivu’. Unmai arivu is 
one’s own innate knowledge, something which characterises one 
from one’s birth. Parimélalakar interprets ‘unmai’ as fate. 


Tiruvalluvar speaks of ‘akal’, good fortune and ‘pokal’ and ‘ilavul’ 
misfortune. There is also the word ‘teyvam ’, used elsewhere for 
this ‘til’ in Tirukkural (619). 


Apart from the chain of cause and effect in the material 
world, Tirukkura] probably assumes the existence of such a chain 
in the moral and mental world as well. This is why the 
transmigration theory is upheld. What may not be clearly 
explicable from what happens in this birth has to be explained in 
terms of the happenings in other births. The mysteries of this 
universe such as the inexplicable failures of what to us seem to be 
a successful attempt, the unforeseen success of attempts which we 
feel should end in failure, the mysterious ignorance of the 
wise and the learned, the consequent divorce of knowledge from 
success or wealth, the sufferings in the midst of wealth, the evil 
resulting from good, the good resulting from evil, the futility 
at times of all good efforts, and the inescapability from the 
allotted share, resist all reasonable explanations in the absence of 
the theory of Karma, 


Tiruvalluvar speaks of ‘iruvinai’ or two kinds of Karmas and 
also the cycle of births from which one has to escape. There is 
one thing in this mystery which appeals to him and which 
he often refers to. The beggar and the man who has renounced, 
for all outward purposes, are equal; both can boast of no worldly 
possessions. But the beggar is miserable and tries to escape 
from his poverty. But the man who has renounced is happy 
at his independence and freedom from the worldly fetters; and 
then the very same poverty is his glory. But this is possible only 
for the chosen few and that is why they are a few, while others 
who do not welcome the sufferings of tapas are many. That is 
the very reason why the beggars are in greater number. “Ilar 
palar akiya karanam norpar cilar palar nolatavar (270). “Those 
who bear the sufferings as a path to perfection are only a few ; 
others are many. That is the reason why the poor are 
many ”’ is interpreted here in this way, though Parimélajakar 
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will give a different interpretation. Why are not those 
beggars like the people of the renounced ? ‘They are not 
blessed with inner vision and mental contentment °. That 
is the cause of their Karma. Otherwise these beggars 
would have welcomed renunciation. Here is therefore the 
way out of this uaending chain of causation. It is not a 
struggling against fate, a mere fretting and fuming. One has to 
welcome the mysterious effects as natural according to the 
theory of Karma. It is not misery alone that is inexplicable, 
though that alone makes us murmur and revolt. Even the 
good things of the world and the happiness we enjoy are equally 
inexplicable. ‘If you are over-joyed with fortune, why 
bewail this misfortune? Keep the equanimity of the mind and 
accept the happenings as the very Nature of this world. The 
scientist who tries to escape the workings of law of gravitation 
understands the law of Nature and escapes from it only by 
following that law. Appreciating the limitations of that law 
alone helps him to escape from that law. As has been often 
pointed out, there is determinism in a game of cards where the 
players have no control over the distribution of cards. Still 
whatever cards the players get, they play the game according to 
the pre-established rule and win the game, thanks to their 
ingenuity. In this sense, determinism is not against the freedom 
of our spiritual life. Karma is all-powerful. But its limitations 
are well realised by a wise man and then, even the Karma is 
utilised on the way to salvation, without any opposition or 
frustration, in the same way in which the scientist uses the 
uniformity of Nature for his scientific advancement. 


All this is not explicitly stated by Tiruvalluvar. But the 
explanations given here are distortions of Tiruvalluvar’s views. 
In any case the importance of this chapter standing alone very 
much like the introductory chapters, should be realised. Perhaps 
the author feels that though he himself will place the theory of 
Karma as something central in the scheme of things he is not 
prepared to force it on unbelieving minds so as to make it central, 
even in the explanations of the three-fold goal of life given 
in the other chapters of,his work. This ‘al’ applies not only 
to the achievements of Dharma but also to those of Artha and 
Kama. This has been emphasised by Parimélalakar and Manak- 
kutavar. One more thing may be stated. This Arattuppal starts 
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with the emphasis on God and ends with the emphasis on Karma. 
Perhaps there is no contradiction. ‘U]’ and ‘iruvinai’ oppress those 
who have not the correct perspective as already stated; but those 
who walk in the path of righteousness towards God are not 
fettered by this Karma; for theirs is the mental equanimity 
to which the Kural refers to. 


“nanyankal nallava-k- kanpavar anrankal 
allal patuvatu evan??? (379) 


“ Why should those who see only good and hapiness in everything 
when fortune smiles on them, suffer and feel miserable when 
misforune undertakes them?’? 


IV 
(a) 


One may now try to consider the conception of Dharma 
as one of the three goals of life. Tiruvalluvar according to 
Tiruvalluva Malai treats of domestic life in twenty chapters 
and of the life of renunciation in thirteen chapters. Both these 
two kinds of life, form together what is known as Dharma. Are 
these two aspects of Dharma really two different ways of life 
v hich have nothing in common? Bergson has made us familiar 
with the idea of looking at these two aspects as representing 
two different varieties of Morals. One is the morality of the 
ordinary man with his limited fields of love and activity, and the 
other is the morality of those who are, from their birth, world 
men, whose love extends to the whole world and universe, like 
Christ, Ramakrishna, Ramalinga, Buddha and Sankara. From 
this point of view both are natural to the people parctising those 
two kinds of moralities. There is nothing negative in ‘turavaram’ 
It is no running away from life. ‘Turavaram’ therefore 
represents a higher perfection and a more comprehensive love. 
Probably because of this interpretation, the great German 
philosopher Schweitzer does not see any negativism or world- 
negation in Tiruvalluvar, inspite of the latter writing on 
‘turavaram.’ 


But there is one difficulty in the way. The ‘turavaram ’ 
Tiruvalluvar treats of, does certainly lead to the universalism 
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and perfection of the world man. However, when one reads 
Tirukkural, one could not assert that the turavaram which he 
contemplates is the turavaram of the native born world man. 
It is difficult to resist the conclusion that Tiruvalluvar is speaking 
of those who are not born with this universal love but who have 
to become perfected in that way. Here again one sees that 
Valluvar is not developing a world-negation. He is not describing 
a life which is out of the ordinary. He emphasises those points in 
one’s life which have to be developed to perfection. Turavaram 
is a natural development for all. 


It may be admitted that there are two kinds of morality. 
But the second kind of morality of universal love is not something 
reserved only for those, who are by nature followers of that 
morality. It cannot be denied that there are such born saints; 
but others also can reach that stage by achieving that perfection 
during their life. From this point of view the two moralities 
become one ; but represent two stages of the gradual development 
of human perfection, though the perfection may be inborn in 
a few great men of the world. Interpreted this way, turavaram 
ceases to be world-negation. It is a perfection reached in the 
natural way, and therefore illaraviyal and turavaraviyal should be 
taken together. 


(b) 


One may be tempted to question this interpretation which 
may look like introducing our own ideas into Tirukkural. It is 
here that the Pan-Indian conception will be a help in proving 
that this interpretation represents only the well-known ideal, The 
four-fold asrama life has not been followed in full in Tamil-land. 
But the four-fold life is a natural development towards univer- 
salism and perfection. There is the life of a Brahmachari—the 
unmarried student receiving education. Next is the stage reached’ 
by the Brahmachari when he marries and leads a family life with 
all its social responsibilities. The third is the stage of Vanaprasta, 
where the husband and wife retire to forest seeking perfection. 
The next spiritual development in this path is that of the 
Sanydsin, the man of the universe. Kalidasa describes this ideal 
of gradual four-fold development as governing the lives of all the 
perfect kings whose history he narrates with epic grandeur in his 
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Raghuvamsa. Kamban refers to this concept when Dasaratha 
wants to retire to the forest after crowning Rama. 


Therefore our interpretation is nothing new. But in the 
Tamil country the four-fold life was looked upon as a two-fold 
life, of the family man and of the man of the universe, spoken of 
in terms of illaram and turavaram. Brahmachari or the student 
after all belongs to the family. The refusal to divide the non- 
domestic life into two as Vanaprasta and Sanyasa is significant in 
the Tamilian thought. Vanaprasta and Sanyasa are clubbed together 
as Turavaram, The emphasis here therefore cannot be laid on 
living away from one’s wife in turavaram. The couple, no longer 
co-operating for the greatness of the family, now co-operate for 
the perfection of their universal love. Therefore ‘ turavu’ is not 
renouncing the world. One cannot get away from the world of 
action. What is important is the change in the attitude towards 
life. That there is no longer an emphasis on the reality of “my 
family and other families’’, ‘‘ my country and other countries,” 
Therefore Tiruva]luvar emphasises the liquidation of the pride and 
ignorance involved in one’s using the terms, the ‘I’ and the 
¢ Mine ’ “ yan epatu ennum cerukku aruppān ” (346). ‘* He who 
cuts himself away from (the fettering bondage of) the pride 
(egotism) which indulges in speaking of the ‘I’ and the ‘ Mine’, 
The final perfection of universal love is denoted from a practical 
point of view, as the riddance of all hankerings and consequent 
attachments. The last chapter in turavara-v-iyal is avā-v-aruttal. 
The hankering after pleasures and the consequent attachments 
should be sublimated into the universal love. It is this which is 
emphasised in the chapter on turavu. Nowherein ‘turavaraviyal? 
is any special demand made that one should renounce his wife. 


(c) 


‘Turavaram’ should be therefore ‘explained in terms of its 
positive aspects, though for making its definition clearer, the 
contrast with ‘illaram °’ has to be emphasised in terms of negative 
phrases. It must not be assumed, however, that ‘illaram‘ is the 
direct opposite of ‘turavaram’. Certain aspects of life ‘are 
tolerated in illaram, which should not be tolerated when human 
perfection and universal love are to be achieved. I¢ is from this 
point of view that one has to interpret the headings in 
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‘turavaraviyal ‘like’ pulal-maruttal ’ refusing non-vegetarian food. 
‘ kitavolukkam’ getting rid of any conduct which does not agree 
with ‘turavaram’, ‘ kallimai’ getting rid of any idea of stealth or 
fraud, ‘cinavamai’ absence of anger, ‘inna ceyyamai’ refraining 
from doing any harm or from inflicting sufferings on others, 
‘kollamai’ non-killing of any living organism, ‘nilayamai’ 
knowledge of impermanence of life, ‘ turavu,’ renunciation ‘ parra- 
ruttal’ cutting away the fetters of attachment. Tavam or tapas 
may also be looked upon as a negative act from this point in view. 
_ Though the forms of the phrases are negative, what is intended 

is the positive aspect of the mental equanimity and love which 
are denoted by these negative phrases. Therefore turavaram 
implies a positive state of mind and a life which one can infer 
from the absence of the acts described. 


There are three important headings in ‘ turavaraviyal’ which 
are expressed in positive terms ‘arulutaimai’ compassion or 
universal love, ‘meyyunarvu‘ true knowledge and ‘vaymai’ 
truth. ‘Arulutaimai’ or being blessed with universal compassion 
is the beginning of ‘turavaram’. It is the real inspiration which 
governs life and ultimately blossoms into human perfection. 
It is from this point of view of universal love that one refuses 
non-vegetarian food. The other virtues expressed in terms of 
negative phrases are inspired by this ‘ arul’. 


It is curious that ‘ kallamai’ should be included in ‘ turavara- 
viyai’ instead of in illaraviyal’. Pariti translates it as ‘kapata 
puttiyai vitutal’ that is, renouncing the fraudulent designs, 
Here is included the intellectual frand. One ought not to pretend 
that because of universa} outlook he can look upon other’s 
property as his, ‘turavaram’ therefore recognise the proprietary 
rights whether they be communal or individual. The mind 
involved in such fraudulent designs is inimical to the life of arul. 
Even by negligence, such evil thoughts should not occur while 
inspired by aru] where one aims at being kind to all. Such 
negligence represents the absence of right knowledge and the 
absence of arul. It is instigated only by real ignorance or 
benighted intelligence. This chapter on ‘Kallamai’ may probably 
suggest that ‘turavaram’ which must include Vanaprasta 
contemplates certain minimum possessions. Even a sanydsin has 
to be clothed and fed. ‘Kallamai’, ‘getting rid of any idea of 
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stealth or fraud is the state of the mind. Kita olukkam ‘getting 
rid of any conduct which does not agree with ‘turavaram’”’ 
represents the outward behaviours. Fraudulent mind begets 
fraudulent behaviour which in a saint is asin against society. 
To avoid the fraudulent behaviour one should cultivate the 
mind which indulges in no fraud—Kallamai, ‘getting rid of any 
idea of stealth or fraud’. But avoidance of the outward mani- 
festation will lead to the ultimate perfection of the mind. That is 
why Kallamai ‘getting rid of any idea of stealth or fraud’ 
follows the chapter on Ktta olukkam. 


Inna ceyyāmai ‘refraining from doing any harm or from 
inflicting sufferings on others’ and kolldmai ‘non-killing of any 
living organism’ are also important. Even under trying 
circumstances refusing to kill any living organism is possible only 
to those who have developed this spiritual perfection of 
universal love when according to folklore, even the wild beings 
become the embodiments of love towards such a saint. In all these 
places Tiruvalluvar wants us to place ourselves in the position of 
the living being who has to receive the sufferings. 


For making this kind of a life of universal love possible, one 
practises tapas. Tapas is not mental and physical mortification. 
One has to put up with the sufferings inflicted by others if one is 
successful in ledding a life of universal love. The words ‘nonral’ 
and ‘nogpu’ mean consciously putting up with any painful act 
almost welcoming it as a penance or as a spiritual practice or 
undertaking. Parimélalakar interprets it to mean fasts; but in 
the path of Universal love what is required is to put up with any 
suffering caused by others. It is this practice that is emphasised 
by Kalinkar and Manakkutavar. But Paritiyar, true to the 
spirit of Valluvar, interprets it in a wider sense. It is not 
a question of putting up with the sufferings inflicted, but 
a positive act of sympathy and love towards others who suffer 
and therefore it is sharing their sufferings and taking upon 
one’s shoulders the burden of relieving such sufferings. It may 
also mean a pity and a sympathy even for those who have 
inflicted the suffering on one who is full of pity. The next aspect 
of this practice is refusing todo any harm to any living being 
even when the latter inflict a suffering or endanger one’s life. 
These two aspects are really the two sides of one and the same coin 
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of Tapas. Tapas therefore is the attempted perfection through 
such experiments. Suffering thus welcomed by a loving heart 
makes the spirit glorious. What is aimed by the loving heart is 
thus achieved through Tapas. Such a man alone becomes perfect. 
Even from a selfish point of view, this is great because such 
a man alone attains mastery over himself. He alone discharges 
his duties. He works for himself in the best sense of the term 
whilst others become slaves of their own hankerings and waste 
their life, doing nothing for their own real good. 


The chapter on ‘kutavolukkam’, ‘getting rid of any conduct 
which does not agree with turavaram’ will suggest that even in 
the age of Tiruvalluvar there were people who traded upon the 
credulity of the mass who always value the life of sanyasin. 


The right kind of knowledge or wisdom is emphasised in 
‘meyyunartal’. One should not mistake unreal things for real. 
Whatever be the thing and whatever be its outward nature, 
true wisdom lies in realising its real truth. One must not be 
a doubting:Thomas. One must achieve the clear vision leading 
to certainty and spiritual action. Our sense organs are the 
windows of knowiedge. But in the absence of true wisdom and 
true vision, even the correct scientific phenoménal knowledge 
will not yield any useful harmony of the conflicting bits 
of knowledge. Involvement in the cycle of births is really 
ignorance. When one escapes from this, the glorious truth 
dawns and one’s own true Being is realised where there is no lust, 
anger or delusion. This is where one has to take refuge, getting 
rid of the false attachments one is accustomed to. In short, the 
true wisdom or perception of the inner Truth dawns only when 
attachment ceases and the true universal love blossoms. We 
have already seen the force of the words tdymai and vaymai, 


“ tuymat enpatu ava-v-inmat mérratu 


vaymai venda varum,” (364) 


“Purity is the absence of selfish desires. That purity comes 
when one aspires for truth’. 


(a) 


A deeper insight which leads to a perception of the truth 
behind everything seen and experienced has been described as 
true wisdom which alone is capable of removing the fetters of 
attachment and of leading one to the stage of perfection beyond 
the sea of births. The importance of the term ‘mey’ or truth in 
‘mey-y-unartal’ and the resulting freedom from attachments 
should be emphasised, as is made clear by the Kural. 


“tiuymat enpatu ava-v-inmat marratu 
vaymat venda varum.” (364) 


“Purity is the absence of selfish desires. That purity comes 
when one aspires for Truth”. 


‘Vaymai’ is another name for truth but it emphasises the 
_truth which shines through our speech. Truth is not terminal 
exactitude but the manifestation of the inner arul in speech. 
Therefore truth is speaking that which is not harmful; and 
Kural goes even to that extent of saying that even falsehood has 
the nature of truth if the perfect good which results therefrom 
is free from any fault whatsoever. Therefore it is the inner 
inspiration and the ultimate good which results—viz. the purity 
of both the means and the ends—that is important. The inspira- 
tion must be pure; otherwise our own conscience will scold us 
if we go against the grain of our heart by uttering a falsehood.. 
“Be true to your conscience otherwise your very heart burns 
you”. “One who follows this conduct certainly dwells in the 
minds of all.” We have realised the truth of this statement 
in the life of Mahatma Gandhi. 


There are two great virtues, one is Ahimsa; the other is 
Truth. 


‘‘onvaka nallatu kollamat marratan 
pincara - p - poyyamai nanru. (323) 


«The greatest virtue is non-killing; coming next to it is non- 
falsehood”. 
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This is the accepted view. But Tiruvalluvar will give the 
place of prominence to truth. There is nothing more truthful 
than truth and if one follows the path of truth without fail, 
according to Tiruvalluvar one need not do any other good. This 
is because others are manifestations of this inner inspiration. 


This reminds us of the conception of Satyagraha as held by 
Mahatma Gandhi. To him, Truth was God. Mahatma Gandhi 
has said, “To see the all-pervading spirit of truth face to face, one 
must be able to love the meanest creation as oneself”. ‘To place 
oneself in another’s position is the golden rule’ is the message of 
Judaicism and Christianity; and this has been emphasised by 
Tiruvalluvar (250, 318, etc.). All the negative phrases used by 
Tiruvalluvar, as already pointed out, represent Ahimsa. It is not 
a negative doctrine but the real positive energy of love and truth. 
«What is universal love and what is its opposite?’’—thus asks 
Tiruvalluvar and he himself gives the reply. “Aruļ is Ahimsa, 
non-killing (not to kill); himsa or killing is the absence of Arul.” 
In this way Ahimsa and arul are equated. The question may 
arise why the negative form ‘koll@mai’ is used especially when 
the negative form misleads us into thinking that Ahimsa is only 
negative doctrine. ‘All life and flesh’ says Mahatma Gandhi, 
‘exists by some violence. Hence the highest religion has been 
defined by the negative word ahimsa. The world is bound by the 
chain of destruction. In other words, violence is an inherent 
necessity for life in the body. That is why avotary of Ahimsa 
always prays for ultimate deliverance from the bondage of the 
flesh. Ahimsa from another point of view, is truth. Ahimsa or 
truth implies fearlessness’. 


One who becomes a lord universal love thus protects the 
living beings. There is nothing to be afraid of in his life. This 
truth and universal love pervade all aspects of life, and that 
has been explained in turavara-v-iyal. In Mahatma Gandhi we 
have a standing example of Tiruvalluvar’s ideal man. 


(b) 


We may close our study of this aspect of our subjecct, by 
taking a look at modern thought. Ahimsa scrupulously 
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practised by the Jains, the compassion, governing the acts of the 
Buddhist and the satyagraha—the life principle of Mahatma 
Gandhi—these three explain much more than any commentary the 
underlying principle of Kural. Dr. Schweitzer’s conception of 
reverence for life is significant. Matsya nyaya, as the will to live 
at first seems to rule the world. But in this western saint of the 
modern world, this ghastly drama becomes a drama of love. The 
will to live, he realises, has come to know about other wiills-to- 
live. <‘ There is unity ” he says, “a longing to arrive at unity 
with itself to become universal ”. The phrase ‘ reverence for life’ 
flashed forth as a revelation and at once the riddle of the 
universe was solved for him in terms of universal love. Thus 
dawned on him meyyunarvu, the great truth about the ethical 
world and life affirmation, together with all ideals of civilisations. 


All life is suffering and this is the great truth of Tolkappiyar’s 
Kafici. At the realisation of a reverence for life, one is seized 
with love which is really the deep pity for all creatures, not only 
for Man. Theright word for this pity here is arul. There alone 
the will tolive, escapes the ghastly drama of matsya nyaya and 
proceeds to get purified on its way to universal love. Life to 
Schweitzer becomes sacred in the same way in which the Jains 
believe in it. As Mr. Elwin points’out this great mass murderer of 
bacteria ‘‘ goes out of the way to lift a parched earthworm from 
the dust and put it safely in the grass or stoop to rescue 
a struggling insect from a puddle; he will not tear leaves from 
a tree or pluck flowers in a garden.” Schweitzer in fact has 
extended the principle of reverence for life beyond the realm 
of animal, bird, fish and insect to the humblest forms of the 
vegetable creation and even to forms of inanimate beauty. This 
reminds us of Kavunti atikal’s speech in Cilappatikaram, but in 
Schweitzer the dry bone becomes a divine incarnation. To 
Schweitzer this reverence for life is fellowship in joy and in 
effort; it includes feeling as one’s own—all the concentration 
and all the aspirations of the will to live—its pleasures too 
and its language ; to live itself out to the full, as well as its 
urge to self perfection, One gives out oneself for the other life. 
Therefore, there, one reveres all life as his own life. Goodness 
consists therefore in saving or helping of life, the enabling 
of whatever life one can influence to attain its highest develop- 
ment. Dostoevsky knew this reverence for life and the truth 
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of arul. ‘Love all God’s creation the whole and every grain 
of sand in it. If you love everything you will perceive the 
divine mystery in things. Once you perceive it, you will begin to 
comprehend it better every day and you will come at last to live 
the whole world with an all embracing love.” 


Here comes to our mind Mahatma Gandhi’s identification of 
himself with the poor and the downtrodden. ‘Call me not 
a Mahatma’ he cries, ‘I am a bhangi, a sweeper and an out-caste’ 
and he prefered living with them. His heart bleeds for the 
sufferings of the world. We know how the communal disturbances 
deeply affected him and how he prefered to bear the cross for all. 
The fasts were hisftapas; he himself has said : 


“ My penance is the prayer of a bleeding heart, for forgiving 
the sins unwittingly committed ’’. This is the secret of his taking 
all responsibility for the so-called Himalayan blunders. Here we 
see what the Christian missionaries call ‘the wound of 
compassion’, The chapter on Tapas in Kural should be read 
from this point of view. There is a bliss in this suffering, an 
expansion of our personality to the limit of universalism. This 
mystery of the mystic joy of the Cross is what explains the 
enchantments of Tragedy in literature where we undergo the same 
Tapas. This does not depend on the belief in atman or God. 
Even an anatmic Buddhism experiences this. Here is what the 
Buddhist Santadéva writes: ‘ A man should deligently foster the 
thought that his fellow creatures are the same as himself. Ali 
have the same sorrows, the same joy as I ; and I must guard them 
like myself. ‘The body manifold of parts in its division of members 
must be preserved as a whole; and so like-wise this manifold 
universe has its sorrow and joy in common. I must destroy the 
pain of another as though it were my own because it is a pain. 
I must show kindness to others, for they are creatures as 
I am myself ’”’. 


3. ARATTUPPAL—TII 


Illaram 
I 
(a) 


One may now pass on to consider ‘illaraviyal’ as a stage 
leading on to the perfection of the universal love contemplated in 
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‘turavaraviyal’. There are here twenty chapters. The first 
chapter deals with domestic life and describes the importance of 
this life in the society as it is constituted of students and 
sanyasins, of the orphans and destitutes and of the poor and out- 
caste, of gods and new comers. ‘ There is also the duty of 
preserving the memory of the past generation and the care of the 
kinsmen. There is a beautiful phrase in Tiruvalluvar ‘patttin’ 
‘sharing one’s food with others’—which is the greatness of 
domestic life. ‘If domestic hfe could be led according to Dharma 
what more does one gain by following other orders of life? 
Dharma is really domestic life.” Valluvar describes the inner 
inspiration and the nature of domestic life and the good effects 
flowing from it. Love and Dharma should characterise this life. 
Those precious possessions are its very nature in one sense; and its 
crown and glory in another sense. It is clear that domestic life 
can become the ideal life because it escapes the dangers inherent 
in other orders of life. It must however be inspired by love and 
blossom into Dharma. The word used for love is anpu as 
contrasted with aru] which characterises turavaram. If arul is 
universal love, anpu is the overflowing of kindness to those who 
are dear and near to oneself. It is true there is certain amount of 
self-interest to start with. The Greeks have tried to measure the 
differing grades of love asit were, by measuring the self-interest 
covering it. At the lowest point is the self-regarding love. Over 
and above that is the love which is completely delightful. At the 
top-most point, shines love which has no thought of the self but 
has always the interest of the delight of others, absolutely 
for the sake of others. 


(b) 


Even at the very first step in real love which the married 
couple feel towards each other, love reflects this highest point. 
“Those who have no love amass everything for themselves. Those 
who are blessed with real love give away even the bones of their 
bodies completely for the sake of others alone.” This reminds us 
of the highest point of Greek love. The very body exists for the 
expression of love whichis the very basis of the glory achieved 
by the happy couple. Love is the very basis of life: “anpin 
valiyatu uyir nilai’; in its absence we see only a corpse strutting 
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across the stage. There is another meaning given to this phrase 
‘Anpin valiyatu’—‘Love-is a life-giving, life-sustaining power’. 
As emphasised by Soroken, “Other conditions being equal, 
ultruistic persons live longer than egoistic iadividuals. The 
combination of a person of too little love with too much hate, is 
largely responsible for many cardiovascular respiratory gastro- 
intestinal, endocrinological geneto-urinary and skin diseases plus 
some forms of epilepsy and headache”. This is not something 
new to India. The Buddhist Dharmacakra represents love 
which is the eternal harmony expressing the great truth that all 
who love are healers of those who are in need of it. 


(e) 


But this love is still not the Universa! love. It has to be 
transformed into that universal power, knowledge and truth 
of love. Before Tiruvalluvar comesto describe this love, blos- 
soming in the beautiful gardea of family life, he describes the 
directions in which this love turns, when the married couple come 
together and achieve a communion of their souls in their common 
life of love and service. An old Cankam poet describes it in the 
speech of the lovers ‘irutalai-p-pullin oruyiramme’. “We with 
two bodies have one soul fike that of the fabulous bird with two 
heads.” The wife knows no other God but her lover. The 
Kural, ‘teyvam tolal kolunarrdluteluval peyyena-p-peysum 
malei, “She does not worship any divine power; she worships 
her husband; if such a woman commands the rain, it will rain” 
reminds us of what Socrates speaks of in Plato’s Symposium ;: 
“They seek a love who is to be made like him whom they 
serve and when they have found it they themselves imitate their 
God and persuade their love to do the same and educaie him into 
the manner and nature of God as far as they can, for no 
feelings of envy or jealousy are entertained by them towards 
their beloved; but they do their utmost to create in him the 
greatest likeness of themselves and the God whom they honour’. 
In this way the lover is there transformed into the ideal God 
though this love, coloured to start with what; may seem to be 
lust, is attached to the body. But it soon becomes free from 
Just, and sooner or later the loving soul sees the entire Truth and 
becomes the Universal love. Woman is’not expressive but she 
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has the potentialities of divinity. ‘She protects herself and 
protects the fair name and glory of their joint life—not only her 
own glory but the glory of her own husband. She never fails in 


tending her husband with loving care. She can win great glory in 
the world of gods.” 


(d) 


But this love must be expanding in ever widening circles. 
This universalisation is made possible at the next step by their 
children, who form the crown and glory of a family which is 
blessed with the greatness of a wife. Here also love first expresses 
. itself in the innocent pleasures of bodily contact. The very touch 
of the children turns ordinary food into sweet ambrosia. We 
experience momentarily at least the eternal embrace of universal 
love of which Mahatma Gandhi speaks in its fully ripened form. 
as visualised by him. ‘*‘ Having flung aside the sword, there 
is nothing except the cup of love which I can offer to those 
who oppose me. It is by offering that cup that I expect 
to draw them close to me. I cannot think of permanent enmity 
between man and man; and believing as I do in the theory of 
rebirth I live in the hope that if not in this birth in some other 
birth I shall be able to hug all humanity in friendly embrace.’ 
It is this ideal hugging which we experience though for a moment 
when the innocent child embraces us. The children’s touch is 
the body’s greatest delight. Their lisp is the greatest delight 
to our ears. Only those who have not heard the music of this 
lisping praise the music of the lute and the flute. In describing 
the bliss which results from our love towards children, Tiruvallu- 
var must be having in hls mind what Mahatma Gandhi has been 
saying about hugging the universe. There is no selfishness, 
at least conscious selfishness, in this bliss on either side. This 
experience should become universal. For the children, the impor- 
tance of family cannot be exaggerated. In the absence of a 
family and motherly love, they succumb to wasting diseases and 
become selfish pleasure-hunters. Our nursery is really the nursery 
of love. In this nursery, as described by Valluvar, there is no 
selfish interest because everything guides us on to the path of 
universal love. The parents are happy that their children are 
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greater than themselves, that they are recognised as perfect 
beings by the world at large. 


(e) 


It is after having described the blossoming of love in the 
concrete situation of a loving wife and a husband, enjoying 
the greatness of their children when the latter prove useful to the 
society at large, that Valluvar describes the love still further 
widening and overflowing to those who come as guests. The 
pleasures and the greatness of the sharing of the food with 
unexpected guests are then described. Tiruvalluvar describes 
it as a vélvi or a great sacrifice. It must be a loving reception, 
otherwise there is no expansion of love. The newcomer should 
not sense any gloom of inconvenience, darkening the brows 
of the host. Paritiyar emphasises that this loving duty should be 
performed as a communion by both the husband and the wife. 


(£) 


Inner love should become manifest in sweet words and 
righteous action. Then only the service of love converts them to 
the creed of love. As Augustine has shown us ‘love never 
faileth *, The sweet words therefore announce to others the 
coming in of the spring of love. The words are sweet ; they are 
full of love ; there is no deceit whatsoever. It shows that these 
words are inspired by a glimpse of the universal truth. Tiru- 
valluvar thus reminds us that at every stage on this path of 
universal love, the final vision comes as a distaat glimpse even 
when one starts on this arduous journey to the land of universal 
love. Again and again Valluvar emphasises the inner inspiration 
and the inner purity. When the heart is full, how can there be 
any misery or poverty? In such a man, the words themselves 
shine like ornaments of glory and in this way one makes great 
progress on the path of virtue. ‘Why does a man indulge in 
harsh words when one experiences the infectious bliss inspired by 
sweet words? [Itis like clutching at the unripe fruits when the 


sweet ripe fruits are available in plenty.” 
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(g) 


In this kind of life in society one meets with rebuffs from 
unexpected quarters. One has however not to lose his patience. 
He must still follow the path of love. The duty of gratitude is 
emphasised in such a way as to strengthen the hold of love on us. 
No man is wholly evil or wholly good. Therefore in this path of 
love one has to remember always the good things of the world. 
We must train ourselves to praise and appreciate whatever help 
others offer us, at the proper time and at the proper place, without 
expecting any return. The greatness of an action lies in the 
loving response kindled`in the heart of the righteous men’ 
Therefore to slight any help received bespeaks the smallness of 
our mind. Trained thus in glorifying the helping hand of others, 
we always think of the good turns. We never desert the good 
aspects. After this kind of training, it is easy to concentrate on 
the good things done and to forget any injury received. ‘The 
deadliest deed is straight forgotten by the grateful memory of 
a single benefit received”. The idea which occurs in folk-lore and 
in Cankam age comes as the final conclusion; ‘He who has killed 
every virtue may yet escape. There is no escape for him who has 
killed a benefit’. 


(b) 


But this does not mean that when one's legal judgement is 
called upon to be pronounced, one should be partial to anyone 
who has helped us. Tiruvalluvar speaks of ‘natuvu nilaimai’, that 
is, being upright without any sign of partiality. He calls it takuti 
or ‘propriety’; ceppam, the sense of justice. [t recognises no 
stranger or friend or enemy and welcomes any adversity which 
may flow therefrom. Here again Valluvar emphasises the inner 
purity. The mind must be upright ; then only the words can be 
judged just. The golden rule ‘Do as will be done by’ is suggested 
here also to the trader, who is in need of good trade; he takes 
good care of other’s goods as he does his own. 


(i) 


Here comein, humanity and self-control. As Mahatma Gandhi 
puts it “Love is the strongest force the world possesses and yet it 
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is the humblest imaginable’. The absence of humility and self 
contro] is vanity and pride. They are notinspired by love. They 
lead, therefore, to the unrighteous path of selfishness and 
ignorance. The verses which praise the beauty and humility 
remind us of Gandhi. Humility is the greatest wealth. It is the 
glory praised by the wise. To all alike, humility is great: but to 
the wealthy amongst them, it is indeed a great treasure. Love 
thus leads to humility and as Gandhi says, “We must act even 
as the mango tree which droops at its load of fruits. Its grandeur 
lies in its majestic loneliness”. Tiruvalluvar speaks of its power 
and grandeur. “The man of humility is greater and grander 
than the mountains The humility and self-control of the five 
sense organs practised in one single birth is powerful all through - 
seven births.” Dostoevesky who has seen the hidden depths of the 
evil in man finds only one escape therefrom and that is humility ; 
and therefore he praises humility even as Valluvar does. But this 
humility must be a loving humility. ‘Loving humility” he states 
‘sis the most effective force, the most terrific, the most powerful 
unequalled by any other force in the world.” Vajiuvar also speaks 
of the control of the tongue. “Even one word causing pain 
destroys all virtues. The blister caused by fire will heal from 
inside ; but not the brand of a bitter tongue”. 


(j) 


Thus the loving man with all sweetness, propriety, justice and 
humility becomes one with the ideals of his society. Good conduct 
and the demeanour or propriety as expected by that society, 
beccme his second nature. Those who cannot move in harmony 
with the world are learned idiots. Good conduct is our best guide 
in this life. It makes for excellence. It is the mainspring of all 
Dharma. The nobility of birth is symbolised by good demeanour. 
Therefore it has to be protected more than our life; for dire 
consequences follow from any deviation therefrom. The greatness 
of this propriety is that it is inspired by the social consciousness 
which is the result of the development of the fundamental 
principle of love. 


261 
(k) 


Love is different from lust. Lust is vulgar and demeaning. 
As already stated love inspires the lover to behave towards 
the beloved after the manner of God. Love is therefore spiritual 
but lust is carnal. If love sees the sparks of divinity in the 
beloved, it cannot cast any lustful glance at others’ wives. 
It is an insult to one’s own ideal, to one’s own life, to one’s own 
wife, to one’s own society. It is an insult to womanhood and to 
creation in which woman stands there as a saviour. The sense of 
revolt which Tiruvalluvar feels against this folly of lusting 
another’s wife is beautifully reflected in Kamban’s great epic. 
The greatest and the most unpardonable sin which Ravana and 
Vali committed is this lust for another’s woman. It is because of 
this, that whilst the widow of Vali becomes the lady love of 
Sugriva in Valmiki she is painted as a chaste widow by Kamban; 
for otherwise Kamban in his scheme of poetry, cannot justify 
Vali’s execution if Sugriva were to misbehave like Vali, after the 
latter’s death. 


‘* One who lusts for another’s wife knows no Artha or Dharma, 
There is no greater fool than him; he is as good as dead. What 
does it matter how great he is? It is hiseternalinfamy. Enmity, 
sin, fear and infamy ever dog his fate. The man of righteous 
domestic life is free from this sin. His is indeed a noble manii- 
ness; it is real heroism; it is the virtue of the perfect man ; 
it is the exemplary conduct. Such a one deserves good things of 
the world.” This condemnation of lust is important as showing 
the greatness of love by its contrast. The full significance of this 
conception should be understood for a correct appreciation of 
Valluvar’s approach. 


(1) 


Valluvar next emphasises the virtue of forgiveness or 
forbearance, There is the great example of our Mother Earth. 
as the Indians feel, who bears the delvers. This reminds us 
according to the arrangement of the chapters of Valluvar, that we 
must forgive even one who lusts for another’s wife, Valluvar 
seems to hear the message of love in the golden silence of Mother 
Earth, preaching by her practice that all of us are her children— 
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a message which our folk-lore emphasises. Valluvar speaks oi 
oruttal, the"path of punishment and violence, poruttal, the path of 
forbearance and forgiving, and marattal, the path of forgetting the 
evildone. The Jews preach against revenge and also against 
bearing any grudge, They also speak of being good, because of 
love taking an offence in silence. Al Koran promises paradise for 
those who pardon others, Jesus, according to Peter, deraands 
that one should forgive seventy times seven. Manu advises 
the twice born to bless the other who curses him. Therefore 
Valluvar’s emphasis on porutta! is not unknown to others. 
Showing compassion towards the offenders because of the sorrow 
which will result is also emphasised by Valluvar. There is 
another statement made by Valluvar : ‘‘ Conquer with forbearance 
one who has done you harm in one’s insolent pride”. These are 
not tc be equated with the views of Seneca: ‘‘ The most contemp- 
tuous form of revenge is not to regard your adversary as worth 
your vengeance.” ‘Inna ceytarai oruttal avar rāņa natnayam 
ceytuvital ”. «The best way of punishing those who have done 
any harm is to do such a good turn for them, so that they will be 
ashamed thereby’’. Here, however, there is really no sign of 
revenge. What Valluvar is referring, is really, to the irresistible 
and an undying force of love, as pointed by Augustine. According 
to Augustine, ‘Love is undaunted by opposition, rejection, 
irresponsiveness 3 it lives by giving out not by taking in. Love 
never faileth. Nothing is so hard that love cannot soften it. 
And therefore whatever opposes it must ia the end give way ; 
freedom for its recipients also evokes from them not by contract, 
ner by force, but by the invincible suasion of a moral appsal-—an 
answer of love freely given in return”, Therefore Valluvar 
speaks of those great men who undergo these penance of 
forbearance as purer than the people who have renounced the 
world. This forbearance is a sign cf perfection. To bear with 
the ignorant is the might of the might. Lastly, one may note 
Valluvar’s path of forgetting the transgressions. It is a useful 
and psychologically sound advice. This shows that Tiruvalluvar 
tries to give us practical suggestions for following the ideal path. 
It is significant that this chapter on forbearance follows piranil 
vilaiyimai and Kamban has tried to glorify Rama when Rama 
was ‘prepared to forgive Ravana even on the battle field, if he 
only surrendered Sita. 
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(m) 


In this path of expanding love, when the social conciousness 
is developed, the good of any one is realised as the good of all. 
Nothing seems to be negligible ; and a feeling of reverence and joy 
is experienced. If what another enjoys and possesses, in that 
way, is as good as one’s own, how can any one envy another ? 
Such a feeling of jealousy amounts to the destruction of cur own 
real personality, even in the absence of enemies. One must 
therefore realise the evils that spring from the green eyed monster 
of jealousy. Dharmic progress and welfare consist in avoiding 
this corrosive feeling, which kills all activity and leads to the fall 
of man and his society. It is the path of darkness and hell. 
However, prosperity resulting from jealousy, and fall resulting 
from its absence, often appear. This‘is a puzzle. Vaļļuvar is 
realistic enough to accept such facts. ‘‘ These have to be pon- 
dered over” he says. One commentator will assert that this means 
they are momentary. The.other will bring the explanation of a 
previous birth. A third will affirm that such a sight is a mere 
show ; for, at their very root, things are different ; there is no inner 
peace in that prosperity or no inner suffering in that fall. This 
interpretation of Kalinkar is probably nearer the heart of Valluvar 
because Kural hastens to add, ‘‘There is none prosperous through 
envy and none free from envy ever bereft of good fortune”. 
Though the word alukkaramai is negative in form, it represents 
a positive state of mind full of love which avoids these pitfalls 
in life. 


(n) 


Ambition and desire for wealth are the expressions of a mind 
striving towards perfection. But this ambition should be just 
and spotless, not a mere hankering after low pleasures. When 
one, without stepping with mere jealousy, proceeds somehow to 
get other’s possessions, this will lead to endless evil. Therefore 
the root must be destroyed—the root of covetousness. At this 
stage of progress, one cares for inner tranquillity and equanimity. 
To our sense of justice, Valļuvar appeals. Valluvar is practical 
enough to point out the infamy which will result and which will 
affect, not only oneself but one’s own family. Those who have the 
glorious vision of Dharma are not mean enough to lose their 
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mental equanimity, simply because of poverty. With the expansion 
of love, one’s subtle understanding and universal knowledge also 
expand. “Of what useis this comprehension, ifione covetsthg good 
things in others and bemeans himself by doing insincere deeds?” 
Here again Valluvar emphasises theinner inspiration of love, a love 
which is ambitious enough to become arul, but which will wither 
away at the sight of greed for wealth and the evil desires therefor. 
The wealth that greed amasses is from the point of view of this 
inner inspiration, very very bitter indeed, at the time of its 
enjoyment. Honesty is the best policy; and the absence of 
greed may mean not only the preservation of wealth but also its 
increase. The man of universal comprehension knows therefore 
the righteous path of increasing one’s wealth. Therefore the 
greatest victory is the proud feeling of non-desire. Valluvar’s 
emphasis on victory and real heroism, at every step on this path 
of love and Dharma, reminds us ofthe conception of Vakai in 
Cankam poetry. The victory is here the victory of love on 
its glorious march. Here again, one must note that it is the 
mental perfection of non-desire that is emphasised, because at 
the stage of perfection reached by now, one may not openly 
perform, any evil act. But evil thoughts may be lurking behind 
‘in the mind. They have also to be uprooted; they have to be 
sublimated and transmuted into love. 


(o) 


We have already seen that mind expresses itself in speech 
and actions. We have, from that point of view, seen the necessity 
for kind words and humility in speech. Envy and greed may try 
to escape not in deeds but in words, without any serious or out- 
ward consequences. Here lies a danger of back-biting which may 
create an illusion of speaking the truth in a spirit of justice. Here 
is deceit ; fraud and pretension ; for, one pretends to be kind and 
smiling in one’s presence whilst the former speaks ill of the latter 
in his absence. It is much better to speak the unkind words in 
loud tones to the person concerned ; for at least that will show his 
courage. Cowardice has no place on this path of love which, as 
already pointed out, is the path of fearless heroism. The back- 
biter is dangerous to society, because by sowing discord, he cuts 
the very root of friendship which binds the society together. “If 
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one isso unkind as to trumpet the fault of his friends, what will 
he not do to strangers?” Back-biting is a heinous sin which 
reveals at once that the speaker is not inspired by Dharma. It is 
this danger that the author has in view—the danger which besets 
the path of virtue. He condemns this with a sense of righteous 
indignation. Valluvar feels that Earth must split and bury the 
slanderer or throw him out. ‘Why does Earth put up with this 
burden of a slanderer? It is because that Mother earth is 
realising her Dharma of universal compassion? Let the slanderer 
not speak any word of virtue ; let him do any evil deed if he 
wants; but let him not, for his own good, back-bite; this false 
mind of a back-biter is more heinous than the destruction of 
Dharma and the glorification of evil.” 


To die rather than back-bite is better from the point of view 
of the development of Dharma. Often Tiruvalluvar prefers death 
to the onslaught on Dharma. Physical death to one, who believes 
in the cycle of births, is nothing more thana sleep, whilst the 
performance of evil is real spiritual death. As usual, Valluvar also 
gives us practical suggestions. There is the golden rule. ‘Do as 
it will be done by’ and there is also the pragmatic view that 
‘honesty is the best policy’. Will not slanderer provoke others, 
to seek out and expose the faults of the slanderer? * Before 
removing the mote from your neighbours’ eyes remove the beam 
from your eyes’ thus advises Jesus. <‘ Let the slanderer scan his 
own faults as he does others’ faults; can then there be any evil 
occurring to any living being ?’’ asks Valluvar. 


(p) 


Falsehood, harsh words, back-biting and idle talk are the four 
kinds of speech which express the inner evil. These four have 
been emphasised by the Jains and Buddhists. Manimékalai refers 
to them. Therefore on the path of loveand virtue, these symptoms 
of evil life should disappear. The absence of falsehood appears 
as truth. This, in its absolute purity of love, is possible only in 
the perfect man. True words are the symptoms of this universal 
love in those who have realised the universal vision of truth. 
Therefore, that is described only in Turavaraviyal. The absence 
of harsh words was emphasised in describing the kind words. 
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Back-biting has already been condemned and, therefore, Tiru- 
valluvar hastens to emphasise the necessity for avoiding idle 
frivolous talk and vain words. Life is real and life is serious. 
Innocent pleasures have a place, but not idle talks which waste, 
not only one’s own time and energy but others’ valuable time and 
spiritual energy. Tiruvalluvar feels that frivolous talk is a 
heinous crime to society when it is indulged, in the presence 
of many individuals. Nobody seems to realise the seriousness 
of frivolity, as Valluvar has done. The Tamil society of his 
time must have felt that way, perhaps under the influence 
of Jainism and Buddhism. “ This frivolity kindles the wrath of 
many, It is despised by all. Nó profit will arise therefrom; on 
the other hand, all that is good will flee from him who utter words 
which are devoid of virtue and good qualities; he loses his 
eminense and excellence. The vain talk betrays one’s lack of 
propriety. Therefore those cf great discernment and comprehen- 
sion, aiming at the rare blessings of Dharma, never utter words 
devoid of great import. For theirs is the clear vision free from 
all gloom and cloud of illusion. Even by negligence, therefore, 
they will not utter meaningless words, One may speak without 
excellence or without justice but never useless words.” Here again 
Valluvar’s righteous indignation bursts out, ‘Call them not men 
that indulge in vain words ; call them the human chaff and dust’. 
Unless one understands the inner inspiration, of which the words 
are mere symptoms, it is difficult to understand this righteous 
indignation. Our deeds are the expressions of our own minds 
and the symptoms of its health or disease. 


(q) 


At the stage reached on the path of Love, as already stated, 
outward deeds of evil have already been avoided, But the temp- 
tation may still be there. Therefore, the mind should develop in 
such a way as to feel instinctively, a shudder at the idea of evil 
deeds. The mind has to be trained in that way in the 
path of love. The great and victorious warrior of love and virtue 
shudders at the very thought of evil deeds. The passions are now 
turned not against men but against the system of evil. We have 
already seen the righteous indignation. Here is fear once again 
sublimated into the fear of evil. The Great will dread more than 
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fire the meaningless pride of sinful acts. The fruits of evil deeds 
follow their doer, even as his shadow follows him. Its impressions 
remain in his mind and destroy the good effects of Love and 
Dharma. One, therefore, can escape any calamity whatsoever, but 
not this enmity of sin which follows others without diminution 
and which destroys one’s spiritual personality. Poverty is no 
excuse for evil designs. What can be worse than poverty of the 
soul which is sure to produce outside poverty as well ? There 
is here more of appeal to the loving comprehension and better 
understanding, devsioped through the expansion of Love. 
Even to those who inflict evil, the evil is not returned; they are 
left severely alone; that is the glory of right comprehension. 
Even through sheer negligence, please plot no fall for others. For, 
on this path of Love, righteousness itself will design your fall— 
a spiritual fall which governs all other falls. ‘‘If you aspire for 
spiritual happiness ’’"—according to the interpretation of Pariti, 
‘refrain from doing evil unto others’’. Tiruvajjuvar throws out 
a practical hint which is not an appeal to selfishness but an 
explanation of the ever expanding soul of Love: “Ii you hold 
yourself dear, never come near any evil act whatsoever.” 


II 
(a) 


Man now is free from the evils of thought, speech and act, 
He identifies with the Society in which he lives. Itis the social 
behaviour of such a man that is called oppuravolukal but no more 
is it necessary to emphasise the outward conduct. It is the imner 
inspiration of Love, which has to be emphasised. On this path of 
Love and Dharma, at every stage, the expansion of Love brightens 
up the path and the universal vision is slowly becoming clearer 
and clearer. There is, therefore greater discernment and compre- 
hension. Instinct becomes intuition and wisdom. Therefore, 
at this stage, arises the real social understanding and social con- 
sciousness of the co-operative life. 


When true Love develops and tries to circumscribe within its 
fold, the whole of the society one lives in, a brotherhood of Love 
develops. The final bliss of universal Love comes to be tasted, 
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though in droplets. The oneness of the universe, not as a philo- 
sophy, but as a felt experience is the final realisation. Science 
proves through evolution that all living beings are literally blood 
brothers and that the term Mother earth is not a mere poetic 
conceit. The Upanisads speak of the one great Atman whose 
expression is this manifold universe. The Buddhists, even those 
who deny the Atman theory, emphasise the unity of life. Sintideva 
paints beautifully a scientific portrait of what Marcus Aurelius 
calls the kinship of everyman with the whole human race. 


“We love our hands and other limbs as members of the 
body; then why not love other living beings as members of the 
universe? By constant use man comes to imagine that his body 
which has no self-being is a self; why then should he not conceive 
his self to be in his fellow also? Thus in doing service to others, 
pride, admiration, and desire of reward find no place, for thereby 
we satisfy the wants of our own self. Then as thou wouldst guard 
thyself against suffering and sorrow, so exercise the spirit of 
helpfulness, and tenderness towards the world”. 


The great Roman Emperor calls this a kinship not of blood 
and seed, but of mind. But modern science tells us that this is 
also a kinship of blood and seed, the eternal life cell going on 
dividing continuously towards eternity from the beginning of 
creation all through perennial generations of living beings. 


The importance of this chapter on oppuravu giving as it were 
a finality to the highest stage reached in illayam should be 
emphasised. At this stage aupu which is kindness overflowing to 
those related to us has become one with arul. The process, as 
already explained. of Love budding forth in the limited circle of 
relatives and neighbours, when carefully nurtured, becomes kindness 
to others in the society. Thus without any conscious attempt on 
our part, this kindness, when it becomes firm and well established, 
has the greatest glory of social life, namely, the friendship of all 
concerned. Paritiyar will interpret this ‘nanpu' as na@naneyam, 
‘the spiritual brotherhood’ and he will also interpret ‘ctrappw’ 
as Mokéga which is ultimately attained through this spiritual 
brotherhood. That arul in one sense is the child of this aupu 
‘arul ennum anpin kulavi’, Therefore, it is the continuation 
or the further and ultimate development of anpu. It is this 
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blossoming of anpu into arul that is made clear in this chapter 
on ‘oppuravu’. In illaram, arul is the ideal aimed; but anpu is 
what is achieved. See the phrase arul vekki arrinkan ninran.’ 
‘He aspiring for aru} stands on the path of Dharma’”’. 


In interpreting this phrase Kalinkar explains the conception 
of Love from the universal point of view. Whatever happiness or 
misery, which occurs to one, is common to all; and therefore, one 
gives oneself away to all and this is according to Kalinkar arul. - 
It is this realisation which has been often referred to as arivu. 
a discerning and loving comprehension. It is giving everything 
away for those who deserve it; this is the aim of all our efforts 
and activities in amassing wealth. It is all for the other’s use. 
What is this except arul ? One identifies himself with the society; 
his heart beats in unison with his community. One who lives and 
breathes this harmony with the world is alone said to live; others 
are counted among the dead. There is a complete self sacrifice 
because of this feeling of identity in joy and grief. Even when 
it appears that one cannot help the other, one does not shrink 
from this identity ; and there one offers away one’s all to others. 
As Paul has said, “There is nothing Love cannot face; there is 
no limit to its faith, to its hope and its endurance”. “The Love 
energy”, to use a phrase of Sorokan, “stored down in the hearts 
of these men on the path of Love, creates this mysterious power; 
ready to pour it out in helping others, when other means are 
impossible.” Therefore, there is nothing greater either in this 
world or the other than this shared feeling of harmony or 
communion or commingling with the society at large. The man 
who experiences this bliss of communion with society, is never 
poor or, real poverty is the absence of the power of Love to help 
others, through this loving sacrifice. He willingly bears the Cross 
and welcomes any fall or loss, as a precious gift, to be purchased 
even by the sale of one’s self, if it is engendered by this spirit of 
self sacrifice, and inspired by the harmony he feels with the 
society. There is a joy in this suffering shared and relieved. 


(b) 


There are three famous similies which describe three ever 
increasing stages of self sacrifice. The water reservoir intended 
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for the village is full and overflowing. The whole village hastens 
to quench its thirst. Such is the wealth of the great man of 
wisdom and comprehension. He understands that what he has, 
like the water in the reservoir, is useful only for others; if not 
given, it evaporates or it stagnates and putrifies. One has at least 
to go to the reservoir; but there is another stage of self 
sacrifice where the self sacrifice of its own accord occurs in the 
midst of and just in front of those who require it. Therefore, 
there is the greater man of self sacrifice who is fuil of Dharma and 
Love. He is like “the sweet fruit bearing tree’ in the very heart 
of the village, full of ripe fruits-so ripe in time, as to fall into the 
hands of the deserving many. The tree cannot help ripening and 
giving away the ripe fruits. This person is almost unconscious of 
his self sacrifice, though it is offered at the very door and at the 
oppertune moment to those who require it. “He Loves all” 
according to Parimélalaxar ; “He is Loved by all” ; according to 
Manakkutavar. There is still a higher stage of self sacrifice. 
There is a tree whose every part is used as a medicine; and that 
tree, in addition, happens to be ina place, easy of approach at any 
part of the year, when it cannot escape being easily and completely 
used away as medicine for curing the sufferings of others. It 
is an embodiment of absolute self sacrifice, a complete self efface- 
ment in the cause of Love and society. But there is the fulfilment. 
The smaller existence is dissolved into the universal existence. 


There is another simile which makes it clear that oppuravu 
has become one with arul to be further developed into the 
supreme Love of universal conscicusness. The cloud gives away 
all it has without any reserve. Ina sense it gives itself away, 
not in its own interst but for the good of the world. It showers 
its blessings; and its waters come down and become one with 
the soil taking the latter’s colour, taste and fragrance. Here 
is an example of supreme self sacrifice and a feeling of complete 
identity with those to whom it helps. The cloud is formed 
somewhere but rains down somewhere else, cooling the parched 
earth. There is no relationship between the cloud and the soil. 
It is an unconditional universal Love orarul. It is not a kindness 
overflowing only to those near and dear to us. There is no 
question here of seeking any return. The cloud here is a standing 
example of oppuravu. This emphasises benevolence seeking no 
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return, As St.Augustine has pointed out, “Love demands no 
return and imposes no conditions; it is one great force, in the 
world, which does not bargain. It goes on giving even if there is 
no Love in response and even if one rejects”. Therefore it fetters 
no more the hands of him who receives it. The rain bearing cloud 
full of waters feels a relief and attains its freedom only when 
it gives. This is again the great characteristic feature of Love as 
pointed out by St. Augustine ; “Love makes the giver free”. Here 
comes the distinction between Love and lust. Lust or passion 
makes us its blind slaves. But Love leaves us free and frees us 
from lust. Again the third characteristic feature of love men- 
tioned by Augustine is also exemplified in the cloud. Its love is 
irresistible, undaunted by opposition, rejection or irresponsive- 
ness. It lives by giving out and-not by taking in”. Like the 
rain which never fails us, Love never fails us. No soil is hard for 
the rain or Love. The flood of Love or rain moves along, in spite 
of opposition by its very coolness and kindness. All opposition is 
dissolved in Love through the invisible force of its righteous 
appeal. Thus is seen the significance of the simile of the clouds, as 
emphasising the great truth about Love revealed by St. Augustine, 
This emphasises also, that, by this time, Love in ¿Haram has 
blossomed into aru}. the very basis of turavaram. 


(c) 


This overflowing of universal Love becomes patent in the 
munificence of the evolved soul. The giving of alms in charity 
has been emphasised by the Jews, by the Christians and by the 
Muslims. Sometimes this charity is emphasised in terms of an 
investment in this world, to be paid back in the Heavens with 
profit thousand-fold. The Karma theory gives room for this concep- 
tion. Valluvar also refers to this. ‘‘To relieve the wasting hunger 
of the needy shows, the earner of wealth has found a proper place 
to lay by. ” Manakkutavar reminds us of the conception of p@tiin- 
valkkas. This interpretation is strengthened by another Kural. “It 
is impossible for the fiery disease of hunger even to approach 
him who follows the path of sharing his food with others.” 
Manakkutavar also interprets altpact as the hunger which destroys 
all the human qualities. It is possible to interpret Manakkutavar 
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in modern times as referring to the humanising effects of munifi- 
ence which prevents the destruction of humanity and society. 
Munificence, in destroying this inhuman force, makes possible 
society and finds a safe place for wealth. But this idea of 
investment is not the final appeal of Valluvar. We have already 
referred to this conception of Dharma as sung by the cankam 
poet Mutamociyar ‘immai ceytatu marumaikkamenum aravilai- 
vanikan Aay alan; pirarum cānrōr cenra neri ena, anku-p- 
Ppattanru avan kaivanmaiye’ (Puram). Aay is not a trader 
in Dharma investing his money in charity for reaping its profits 
in the other world. He is munificent by habit following the 
traditional path of the perfect man ”. That is his nurture and 
that is his family greatness. Valluvar also says that munificence 
is the mark of real noble birth to give before one expresses his 
misery of poverty, to give away without expressing one’s own 
painful misery of helplessness and to give so that the needy 
man never goes to others for further help. 


The munificence is also praised as proper conduct of a 
human being, irrespective of Dharma. There are certain duties 
which go to make human nature and in all those cases, Valluvar 
emphasises that duty as something to be performed without 
reference to any spiritual glory. This makes for real humanism 
and the next chapter, as Kalinkar points out, emphasises the 
great conception of pukal, “ Even if it is the path of virtue, 
it is an evil to receive from others; evenif the Heavens are 
denied it is always good to give.” Tiruvalluvar holds this 
charity as of supreme importance to man. Nothing is worse 
than death; but even that becomes blissful when charity is 
impossible. This is one of the few cases where Valluvar prefers 
death rather than the giving up of any duty. 


He also praises munificence or charity as something greater 
than the path of tapas, It is a higher Dharma from this point of 
view. The tapasvins endure hunger, But they are powerless to 
relieve hunger, a power the munificent man has. The path of 
Love is made clear in this way. The ¢afasvins store up the 
power of Love andthe munificent man forces this eternal Love to 
quench the fire of the threatening evil powers of the dehum- 
anising forces. This conception of loving Dharma can be compared 
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-to Mahatma Gandhi’s conception of charity as a worship of 
Daridranarayana. 


There is one another point emphasised by Valluvar. The 
path of Love is the path of Bliss. Schweitzer speaks of his 
experience of this power of charity, the power of helping others. 
“ I can save him from the days of torture: that is what I feel as 
my great and ever new privilege. Pain is a more terrible Lord 
of mankind than even Death himself ”. No wonder Tiruvalluvar 
welcomes death when one cannot cure the most painful and 
corrossive hunger. Asit has always been remarked, by even the 
common people in our land, munificence especially that which 
is offered as charity to the needy hrings its immediate joy and 
love. Valluvar refers to this joy and bliss of giving. “The 
hard-hearted who store up their wealth and use it all do not 
know this joy. It is indeed more miserable than beggary to 
enjoy all alone the accumulated goods. There is therefore greater 
pleasure in giving before the other expressed his need. It is 
unfortunate and miserable that one should come and beg at 
our doors. But that is momentary; for as soon as his needs 
are satisfied, there is the divine bliss inspired by the happy 
and contented face of the human soul.” 


II 
(a) 


The concluding chapter is called Pukal. Tiruvalluvar has 
emphasised the ephemeral nature of the things of the world, “The 
flow of fortune is like the gathering of a crowd around a drama; 
its end is like the melting of the crowd at its close.’? Human life 
is not eternal. ‘‘Life stands on the edge of a sword which slowly 
saws it through, pretending to be a measurement of time called 
a day.? This is the glory of the world that one who was yester- 
day is no more today. Death is but sleep and birth an awaken- 
ing therefrom. The relation between the body and the soul is also 
not permanent. The bird leaves in time its nest. never to come 
back. So does the life fly away from the body. What a pity: 
There is no lasting abode for this life which resides hard-pressed 
within this miserable body. The ignorance of those who mistake 
the ephemeral for the everlasting is of the worst kind. Those who 
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do not realise the momentariness of their life, alas, imagine, not 
millions of thoughts but many many more. 


_ Thus having described the unfortunate condition of the world, 

in terms of what Tolkappiyar calls kafici, Valluvar proceeds 
to describe the Meyyunarvu, as already pointed out. Before the 
tongue is restrained from movement and hiccough comes as the 
vanguard of death, good acts should be done. That is our invasion 
against death. That is his advise to conquer death. All wealth 
is evanescent. Therefore whenever one gets wealth, one must 
hasten to perform things which will endure. This is his advice for 
conquering the ephemeral nature of the things of the world. The 
I and the Mine have to be transmuted into the universal Love in 
turavaram, 


(b) 


But in zllara@m the universal love still speaks in terms of one’s 
own society, one’s own world, though these have become almost 
universal. Therefore there is a place for two great things, one the 
feeling of joy at the conquest of death and two, the establisment 
of permanence before one attains the joy of universalism. One is 
the joy of munificence as already described; the other is the 
establishment of Fame. What else is there of greater profit to 
man? The poets sing the glories of the famous man. There is 
a verse addressed to Colan Nalankilli in Cankam poetry: “ Few 
are the people who have achieved the greatness of poetry rising up 
like that of lotus rising up above the sarface of water, whilst many 
are those who have disappeared like the lotus leaves never rising 
above the surface of the water. Those who are blessed with fame 
sung by poets go to Heaven in a divine chariot driven by no 
charioteer.”’ Therefore Valluvar speaks of praise as the only 
Fame which arises from curing the hunger of the destitute-the 
real conquest over dehumanising force. It is a power of creative 
joy. In this impermanent world, nothing is permanent except 
Fame. Kalinkar and Parimélalakar will assert that even the 
Heavens will praise the man of Fame rather than the Saints. 
Valluvar explains this mystery. Men of Fame perform a miracle. 
Their mortal body dies; but the permanent body fo fame grows 
for ever. The body of Fame is eternal whilst their physical body 
withers away. Who else can perform this miracle except these 
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men of Fame? Therefore it is within one’s own power to become 
famous. It is real infamy not to achieve this Fame; not to be- 
get this glorious child of Fame. Here is a glorious conception of 
fame where man by his power of charity and Love achieves some- 
thing of permanence in all walks of life, wresting the laurels of 
victory from opposing Nature trying to devour us and our wealth. 
The Fame of poets and philosophers and saints like Valluvar, the 
Fame of great men like of Asoka and Buddha ever remind us of 
the glories of human life. 


(a) 


It is therefore from this point of spiritual development that 
turavaram begins, We come back to turavaram to view it asa 
development of tllaram. Even in illaram-the poet was always 
having in his mind the ultimate goal to be reached. Arul is the 
basis of turavaram but as already stated and as already developed, 
even in the limited sphere of tlaram, turavaram can be achieved. 
Therefore ¢uravaram is addressed to both the classes of aram. 


(b) 


For instance ka#ta-v-olukkam naturally implies the rules and 
regulations of the recluse. But when Tiruvalluvar asserts the 
futility of the outward signs of renunciation such as the matted 
hair or the shaven head and insists on the avoidance of the ways 
which the world condemns, he implies to suggest that the real 
mental attitude of turavaram rather than the assumption of the 
sanyasin garb, is important. Therefore one can argue that it is 
possible to follow turavaram even if one remains within the limits 
of illayam. What is important is not the outward shape and 
form but the effect flowing from those actions. The crooked lute 
raises sweet music: the upright arrow spells death. 


(c) 


In the chapter on Kallamat Valluvar speaks of ‘arul 
karuti anpu utaiyāratal’ ‘those who aim at universal love and 
achieve the blessings of limited love.’ Certainly this contemplates 
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the people of idlaram. This chapter or Kallamai contemplates 
certain possessions which will be more appropriate to the people 
of illaram in practising turavaram. ‘alavinkan ninrt olukal’ is 
another phrase occurring in the chapter on Kallamat. Alavu is 
taken to mean the pramanas or the theory of knowledge. Perhaps 
one may take it as referring to the limitations to be placed on 
one’s wants and possessions. To have anything more than one’s 
necessary minimum requirements is not proper in the path of 
love and may be ‘considered as misappropriation. Unfortunately 
none of the commentators gives this interpretation, though this 
idea is as old as Jainism. Interpreted in this way, Valluvar may 
be said to contemplate here the people of ‘illaram’ following 
‘“uravaram’. 


(d) 


In the chapter on Vaymai ‘Truth’ there is the famous 
Kural about the great man who speaks the truth with all 
his heart being greater than those who perform penance or tapas 
along with charity or dinam. Ddanam ‘gift’ is the characteristic 
feature of ¿laram while tapas is the characteristic feature of 
turavaram. Therefore ‘tavattotu tanam ceyvar’ ‘those who 
perform both tapas and danam’ must refer to the people who are 
in illaram but who practice along with it turavaram. We have 
seen ‘pukal is the glory of wdlaram and Tiruvajluvar states 
that there is no fame as great as truthfulness. Though it is 
possible to explain this in other ways, it lends itself to be taken 
as a reference to those who observe both illaram and turavaram. 


(e) 


In the Ghapter on Anger, as is usual with Valluvar, he 
discusses the topic from the basic point of view common to all. 
Anger is against the fundamental principle of Love with its joy 
and pleasure of life. Therefore anger which kills both these 
is the greatest enemy of man. Against the stronger people, 
anger is dangerous, But even against the weak, there is nothing 
worse. The point of view of this Kural is more appropriate to 
illaram. ‘cinum ennum cérniaratk kolli’ is a beautiful phrase 
referring to anger as the destroyer of the associates. Valluvar 
continues to add that it burns the float of dear kinsmen kept in 
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reserve. This statement is certainly applicapable to the people of 
illaram. The highest glory of this loving heart which avoids 
anger is described in another Kural. The injury inflicted may 
be like giving one a fire bath; Even then if it is possible it is 
excellent to avoid anger. This is the Kural we have already 
referred to, in our discussion on Forbearance. The stage here 
described is the further development of that spirit of forbearance. 
There is the last Kural in the Chapter on Anger, ‘Those 
who exceed the limit of anger are but like unto dead men, 
suffering rigor mortis. Those who have renounced Anger are 
greater than the greatest saints who have renounced the world ”. 
This Kural will not be a puzzle if interpreted from the point 
of view here developed, as referring to people who perform ¢lacam 
and turavaram. 


(£) 

Again in the Chapter on Kollamai ‘ Non-killing’ Valluvar 
repeats the beautiful phrase ‘pakuttuntu pal-l-uyir omputal’ 
: To share one’s food or wealth and thus, to protect many lives’ 
which we have read in the description of illaram. Again there is 
the Kural, “Even if the wealth leading to happiness were increased 
without limits by killing, that wealth arising from slaughter 
is the worst kind of wealth.” This reference to wealth certainly 
contemplates the man in ŝllaram and lends additional support to 
our theory. The Chapter on Turavu speaks of cutting away 
attachments. But the central idea of renunciation empha- 
sised, as already noted, is the renunciation of the feeling of the ‘I’ 
and the ‘mine’. If this is the main spring of twravu it is open 
to the man in itlizram also to follow the path of turavu. As it is 
often pointed out in Indian literature, this is a safer course and 
we have the great story of Janaka, the great Emperor, becoming 
greater than the saints and sages who have renounced the world, 
though he was himself within the bounds of ¢dlaram. Therefore 
this interpretation is not against the tradition of India or 
Tamil Land. 


V 
(a) 


Therefore Tiruvalluvar describes in arattu-p-pal a view of 
life which starts with the natural attachment to the family; but 
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gradually its love passes beyond the narrow limitations through 
ever-expanding circles of Love till it encompasses one’s own 
society. Then begins the development of this Love so as to 
blossom into Universalism. Nothing is repressed where everything 
is given a righteous and proper place. It leads to the develop- 
ment of human perfection which means in the path of Love, the 
development of Universalism. As already pointed out, this is 
nothing new. We have taken a basic Pan-Indian conception. 
But when we compare this with the Tamilian tradition of Cankam 
age, the conception of zllaram and turavaram as contemplated in 
Tirukkural becomes clearer. Even here, the approach of. 
Tiruvalluvar is found to be unique. though not revolutionary. 


(b) 


It will be thus seen that in the description of the development 
of Love, he not only empasises this development but at every 
stage he points out the corresponding expansion of discernment 
and comprehension, knowledge and wisdom. In this connection, 
one may remember Spinoza’s conception of Love. Spinoza’s 
Love is different from the mere appetite or lust. Love is, 
according to him, to be freed from the fetters of emotion, and that 
is done by proper understanding and control by intelligence. 
To him, therefore, it is the intellectual love of the animal towards 
God which is the part of intimate love wherewith God loves 
Himself. Though Tiruvalluvar does not make Love purely an 
intellectual love, he does emphasise the importance of discernment. 
This will appear from the way in which he emphasises that 
comprehension and discernment are in proportion to the expansion 
of Love. In this way Tiruvalluvar escapes the degradations of 
emotion and the pride of intelligence. 


(c) 


He holds the balance even between tilaram and turavaram; 
for, he contemplates the possibility of ‘uravadram being the 
continuation of illaram or the possibility of practising turavaram 
within tllaram itself. He holds the balance also between theory 
and practice, between idealism and pragmatism, From this 
point of view, the suggestions for translating the ideals into action 
are valuable and are in accord with modern psychology. 


279 
(d) 


The importance of this, the path of virtue starting from the 
Love of the married couple, is significant. As Saint Augustine 
pointed out “Love of whatever kind is always a living power; 
never can love be idle in the lover’s path; always it moves and 
drives”. From this point of view Kamattu-p-pal becomes 
important, since it is called aram. If aram is the development 
of the selfless Love already experienced, that experience happens 
ordinarily in the minds of the loving couple. If this basic love is 
not experienced, the further development is difficult to understand 
and practise. It is this experience of Love that is described in 
Kamattu-p-pal. 


4. KAMATTUPPAL 
(E) 


Tiruvalluvar, as explained in our study of arattu-p-pāl, has 
emphasised Love as the basis of human life. This is in accor- 
dance with the modern theories of psycho-analysis. though these 
theories express this principle in a shockingly revolutionary way. 
Tiruvalluvar purifies this basic passion and sublimates it. He 
starts with the love, existing between husband and wife. To 
him, therefore, the physical aspect of pure love is nothing mean. 
Marriage is a glorious institution, But when there is no Love, 
one embraces the mere physical frame no more than a corpse, 
as Valluvar will describe it, in his Chapter on Public women. 
The physical embrace becomes human and divine, when it is in 
addition a communion of two loving souls. The Tamilians 
conceived it in terms of a fabulous bird with two heads but one 
life. They also felt that such a love is the crown and glory of a 
communion, developing through atleast seven previous births. 
Therefore when such a man anda woman, though unknown to 
each other in the present birth, meet all of a sudden, they are by - 
nature and providence, attracted to each other; and their inner 
personalities become one in love. Thus, even before marriage, 
there is this innate experience of love. Thisis called in Tamil, 
‘kalavu’. It is pre-marital love, where each soul steals the heart 
of the other. Kalavu or stealth emphasises the natural or uncons- 
cious process, where the heart of one lover is attracted to the 
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other, even as magnet attracts iron. Tirufanacampantar will speak 
of the Lord or God lover as ‘ullam kavar kalvan’ ‘one who steals 
the heart of the beloved’. Kambar, following Nammalvar, will 
speak here of the coming of the lord or lover without any actual 
coming in, because it is really a manifestation of what is already 
latent-Varaié vara vallay. The unconscious becomes conscious. 


i 


In this theory of the Tamilians, even physical attraction 
is something providential, when there is the background of pure 
love. It is an act of Providence or Nature that their loving souls 
commingle at first sight, Nature and Providence as it were 
conspiring to bring them together in a suitable environment, 
at the appropriate time and place. Such a love is naturally 
best suited for blossoming into universal love. The Cankam 
poets have emphasised this great truth. We are told that the 
great poet Kapilar to explain the message of Tamil to an Aryan 
King who was himself a musician, composed the great love poetry 
of Kurifici-p-pattu. After emphasising the chaste love of two 
such lovers, the poet gives expression to this great ideal of this 
love when he makes the lady love express it. “ When we live 
together with our door open, feeling inspired by hospitality 
to all those who come, we will enjoy what remains after they are 
fed, as the crowning glory of this joint life of sacrifice, ‘each seeing 
in the other’s Love the reflected glory, the reflected joy or bliss of 
the contented society”. In some such way we can paraphrase 
the prayer of the heroine, full of poetic suggestion. 


Seen in this right, the Tamilian conception of love between a 
man and a woman looks almost divine. It is no wonder that in 
the age of Bhakti revival, this love was actually interpreted as the 
natural Love between God and the loving soul. Perhaps this 
later age read Kamatiu-p-pat of Tiruvalluvar ;in some such way, 
Tiruvalluvar further purifies the Cankam conception of love. 
Thus purified the divine-like Love was identified by Tirumilar 
with God in his explanation of his philosophy, starting as he does 
as a seasoned teacher, from the known and proceeding to the 
unknown. Therefore the contribution of Tiruvalluvar in this 


field should be emphasised. 
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The Cankam poetry speaks of five aspects of this love; kuriñci 
where the lovers meet and become one in loving embrace, pd@lat 
or separation where there is the exquisite pang of separation and 
where the pure gold of love shines all the more brilliant thus 
sublimated in the fire of selfless sacrifice and love, for the higher 
cause of state, society or learning, meytal or a feeling of despair 
sometimes clouding this life of Love where also one meets the 
suffused glow of love, amidst trying circumstances, in refusing 
to die and in continuing to live only for the sake of the other, in 
the fond hope against hope of meeting the other; mullai or the 
joint domestic life and marutam or the sulky mood which often 
arises even in these loving hearts. 


The last mentioned aspect af marutam is exemplified, in 
Cankam poetry, by the extra-marital relations of the hero. 
Perhaps the society of women was cut into two, one, of the chaste 
women who took up the duties of domestic life and of the 
continuation of the race and, two, of the free women who though 
yielding to love refuse to shoulder this duty of a family life but 
willingly undertook the onerous burden of keeping the torch of 
the fine arts ever burning more and more gloriously, through 
themselves sacrificing to a life of art and beauty, of music and 
dance. Perhaps in such a society, a man’s devotion to art throws 
him in the midst of public women, necessitating a kind of a 
divided allegiance and all that it implies. The institution of public 
women cannot always be kept in this ideal position and it 
descends to the level of prostitution. The lady love in wedlock 
cannot be expected to be happy when she suspects the extra- 
marital relationship of her lover. She, however, concentrates on 
the domestic duties demanded by the Society. She may excuse 
the Lover but there has to be at least a righteous resentment 
because of the family reputation and social ideal. The hero, 
however, is able to pacify the lady love because of the prevailing 
ideal of a social tradition which demands that in the presence 
of the children and guests. the lovers should, not only show no 
mutual resentment, but also welcome them really with their 
commingled hearts of love. 
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But in any ideal love, this extra marital relationship is 
certainly a blot, whatever social reasons may be advanced 
for its existence. Tiruvalluvar has condemned the institution 
of public women in his philosophy of government and society. 
If even high diplomacy and State policy cannot tolerate it, how 
can pure love find a place for it? Therefore, he does not bring 
in the public women for exemplifying the marutam aspect of 
Love. That is one of the major contributions of Valluvar. 
According to one commentary, the last five chapters deal with 
marutam ; according to another the last four chapters alone deal 
with marutam, This marutam here is only the natural difficulty 
involved in two different personalities, nurtured under two 
different family environments, coming to commingle and to form 
a new creative family type. This fusion is not effected in a day. 
It is a slow process of give and take, sometimes giving rise to 
misunderstandings but only at the surface level. 


IV 


Love at first sight appears, as it were, as a flash of lightning. 
It is a kind of a revolution where the latent love becomes 
manifest, leading to physical changes and emotional involvements, 
This is kurtñci. This is absolutely a new experience. The 
physical beauty brings the unconscious attraction to the 
conscious level. It looks as though that some divine enchantment 
is over-powering the lovers. The lover is dazed in mind. He 
feels it as a kind of divine experience; separation he feels, will 
be death. But he senses all the same a life-giving love, full of 
innocence and modesty, overflowing in the very look of the 
beloved. He stands almost intoxicated with that love, a hero of 
many wars but today succumbing to the loving beauty. Her 
furtive glance and subdued smile are hopeful where words avail 
nothing. Next follows the divine bliss of her embrace, a bliss 
which is a feast to all the senses sweeter than the pleasures of 
the world of the lotus-eyed Lord, granting him such joys as he 
desires from every object whenever it is desired. It is not 
merely a physical pleasure. The very soul is rejuvenated and 
therefore it is a spiritual bliss. There is also the happiness of 
fulfilment very much similar to the joy of an ethical life of one 
who enjoys his allotted share, only after distributing his wealth 
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to all those who deserve it. It isa bliss revealing not only new 
knowledge and wisdom but also an insight unknown even to his 
erstwhile rich experience and lofty education. Separation 
cannot be imagined by him; even a slight waft of the wind 
coming in between them cannot be tolerated. 


V 


This is the first experience. But such an experience cannot be 
continuous. There is the necessity for separation for various 
reasons. They have to retrain themselves for a new life, a new life 
of give and take. A complete concord has to be created avoiding 
all misunderstandings. It is this attempt with all its early 
failures and successes at mutual understanding leading ultimately 
to a deeper commingling of two personalities, that is looked 
upon as atal or marutam by . Tiruvalluvar. The conception 
is emphasised in the last four or five chapters. This is a 
new interpretation of ugal ‘sulky mood.’ Tiruvalluvar is not 
cutting himself away from the ancient tradition. He is 
interpreting it in a new way. There is reference to others 
loving the hero in Tirukkural. But that is not a fact but 
a kind of teasing of love by the heroine who thus emphasises 
how the hero has become the loving apple of the eye of 
all the world. Itis from this point of view that the chapter 
on pulavi nunukkam or the subtle bouderie, a chapter full 
of dramatic poetry, should be interpreted. This is indeed a 
new way of looking at atal. 


But the misunderstanding should not take a deeper root. 
It should not become hatred. The sulky mood makes the 
succeeding mood of love, a precious gain worthy of achieve- 
ment by love. It makes the physical embrace intellectually 
great, as a new insight, mentally satisfying as resolving all 
‘conflicts, ethically glorious as a self-sacrifice and spiritually 
blissful as a commingling of souls. It should not descend 
to the level of mere carnal pleasure. The experience of love 
should be always fresh like the morning breeze. Sulky mood 
is a kind of a restraint. It reveals the depth of other's 
love through the other's keen suffering at the delay. It is 
like the precious salt giving taste to the food when added 
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to it in right proportion. An over doze of salt, however, spoils 
the taste of food. A prolongation of the sulky mood amounts to 
torturing one who is already in agony. If loving embrace does 
not succeed the sulky mood, the withering creeper of love will be 
cut at its root. Therefore love without strife tastes stale like 
an over-ripe fruit; Love without sulkiness tastes sour like the 
unripe fruit. There is an ethical grandeur and a beauty of 
feminine perfection, when the flowery eyes of the beloved feign 
a sulky mood. But it is not easy to put up this show; the heart 
melts soon in love in the presence of the Lord. The sulky mood 
therefore is really an intellectual and physical struggle. Her 
modesty flies away in his presence. This is the substance of the 
chapter on ‘neficotu pulatial’ where the heroine condemns her 
failing heart. The final consummation of this glorious life of 
love is found in ‘atal uvakai’, ‘The joy of the Sulky mood.’ 
The complete understanding of each other, the deeper insight 
into other’s nature the resulting bliss of this identity of feeling 
and insight reveal the perfection reached by the lovers. He is 
free from defects. But the sulky mood pays rich dividend; for 
it reveals the depth of his love. Therefore there is no heaven 
greater than this sulky mood of love. In this competition of 
mutual sulky mood, those who are defeated really win the 
laurels of love. Bouderie is the charm of love; and the charm 
of that again is the sweet embrace. 


This is the resolution of the conflicts when two different 
personalities, nurtured under two different environments and 
having two different physical and emotional developments come 
together for becoming complementary to each other. 


Vi 


There is another kind of conflict raised by the social environ- 
ment which demands separation and sacrifice in love, for the 
fulfilment of certain social duties, in war and in peace, in 
education and religion and for the fulfilment of certain family 
duties in earning the livelihood or wealth. This is glai or 
separation. This conflict is therefore different from the other 
conflict exhibited in #fa]. Here there is a sharing, a common 
sharing in suffering and sacrifice. Here the two hearts are drawn 
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nearer and nearer to each other. There is always wnartal or 
mutual insight and understanding. Thus snartal becomes perfect 
in both pirital and utal. Pirital is also an awfal though witha 
difference. Utal unartal and katal summarise the story of love. 
In the discharge of their duties they share the sufferings. Here 
therefore is exhibited love in all its glory, in all its pristine 
purity. Suffering, common suffering rather than happiness, 
is the majestic grandeur of tragedy and therefore this story of 
separation which has a touch of the tragic in it appeals to the 
human heart in a mysterious way. Akandantru has fifty per- 
cent of its verses describing this aspect of separation and 
suffering, whilst all other aspects of love share amidst themselves 
the remaining two hundred. According to Paripperumal there 
are in Valluvar eighteen chapters dealing with separation, whilst 
the first meeting is described in three chapters and ital in four 
chapters. 


In other words kuriñeit covers three chapters, marutam 
covers four chapters whilst fourteen chapters deal with separation. 
The question arises what happens to muliaz and neytal. They 
must be deemed to be included under separation. Palai 
and meytal are two varying degrees of separation. Msllai often 
amounts to remaining at home and sharing the domestic 
and social duties; but sometimes it is exemplified in the sharing 
of duties and sufferings of social life which in ‘that way separates 
them. This is the eommon sharing which is the characteristic 
feature of chaste love or mullat. Therefore mullat also reaches 
its perfection in a kind of separation, as it is evident in 
Mullai-p-pattu. According to my _ old teacher late Mr. 
Chelvakesavaraya Mudaliar, an old copy which he had of the 
commentary by Manakkutavar divides the 26 chapters of 
Kamattuppal into 5 divisions of 5 chapters each. The first five 
belong to kuriñct, the second five to palat, the third five to mullai, 
the fourth five to neytal and the fifth five to marutam. Therefore 
the chapters assigned to separation by Paripperumal will cover 
palai, mullat and neytal.: 


Though Paripperumal tries to justify this three-fold division 
of Kamattu-p-pal on the basis of Vatsyavana, he himself feels the 
force of objections to his own theory and therefore finally con- 


cludes that this threefold division of Kimattu-p-pal into union , 
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separation and the sulky mood can be explained according to 
the Tamil convention itself—for ktal, pirital and atal are well 
known terms in the Tamil theory of love. Whatever it be, this 
way of looking at Tirukkural clearly brings out the psychological 
importance of this three-fold division in the development of 
a personality well integrated with family and society. Though 
Paripperumal tells us this is a Tamil convention, such a 
convention finds its finest exemplification only in Tirukkural. 


This is certainly much more elucidating than the older 
distinction between kalavu and karpu which is the division of the 
kamattu-p-pal according to Parimélalakar. According to him the 
first seven chapters deal with kalavu and the remaining eighteen 
chapters deal with k@rpu. Parimélalakar also feels that by karpu 
one has to understand here only separation. Marutam which 
implies, extra-marital relationship according to the old tradition 
is also in the opinion of Parmélalakar a kind of separation from 
the lady-love. It is a nearer separation as contrasted with palai 
which is a more distant separation. Therefore mullat and neytal 
also must be deemed to have been included under palai or 
separation. It is very unfortunate that Parimélalakar should 
bring in public women when Tirukkural does not justify such an 
interpretation. Hemisses the greatness of Valluvar’s contribution 
in reinterpreting marutam on a psychological basis. Parimélala- 
kar feels that Valluvar follows the Sanskrit tradition in describing 
love, only in terms of union and separation and that therefore he 
has included mullai, neytal and marutam under palai or separa- 
tion which according to him is the characteristic feature of the 
major part of karpu. On the face of it, this is a forced interpre- 
tation. All these difficulties arise because it is not realised that 
there is an original contribution by Tiruvalluvar who in spite of 
his deep knowledge of the Tamil and Sanskrit traditions, cuts new 
grounds as explained by Paripperuma]. The importance of this 
distinction has already been emphasised. 


Vil 


This new approach makes the very headings of chapters on 
separation illuminating. After the first embrace and union, the 
spiritually intoxicated lover gives expression to his experience of 
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his beloved - her tenderness and modesty and her fresh beauty 
and charm which. seem to put to flight the beauties of Nature. 
He thus praises in a highly imaginary poetry, the inner joy 
inspired by her. Then follows a much more restrained statement 
on the greatness of this Love. It is a commingling of comple- 
mentary aspects of human personalities making life richer and 
sweeter, and really creating a new integrated life of the physical 
body and soul - a never - to - be - forgotten realisation of the union of 
two souls ever present in their eyes and hearts. Then follows the 
next stage where this Union has to be accepted by the world at 
large. Dharma and Love demand this and therefore there can be 
no sense of false shame. This is expressed in terms of the tradi- 
tional language of matal where the hero in the face of the 
opposition from the parents of his lady proposes to cut away his 
body by being dragged on a horse - like vehicle shaped out of 
saw-like leaf stalks of the palmyra. From the point of view of 
the heroine there is the fear that their love is being suspected by 
the scandal mongers without the realisation by others of true love. 
This fortunately draws lovers together—a great psychological truth 
emphasised by Valluvar. All along, the lovers though united 
between themselves stood separated from the world. But time 
comes when they have no separation because of the social duties-a 
separation which is felt slowly creeping into their life; it looks as 
though it spells death. Such is the depth of their love. But 
soon its necessity is realised though gradually, and therefore, 
there arises the conflict of emotions and wandering thoughts where 
the confidence in Love stands as though shattered. The body 
itself in spite of all her reasonings rebels against this separation, 
it becomes weak ; the healthy colour fades ; sleep refuses to come; 
the tears rush to the eyes. There is thus the conflict between 
restraining modesty and overpowering love - a conflict which 
corrodes her life. His thoughts in separation make her miserable 
and there is a cry of despair. And yet in spite of her seeming 
condemnation of his love, her eyes long for the sight of the lover, 
but only to suffer greater pain; and she speaks as though taking 
a revenge on this eye which gave her the sight of the beauty of 
her Lord. In a poetic way, she feels separated from her eyes, and 
seems to enjoy in a revengeful mood the miserable tears of the 
eyes. There is certainly a bit of madness even in this poetic 
effusion, which therefore shows the despondent mood. Then 
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follows the fading of her beautiful colour which but speaks the 
inner suffering. She knows that the separation is something to be 
put up with ; but the heart refuses to listen to the dictates of the 
intellect. There succeeds the stage when she feels her isolation in 
a mood of suspicion, that the lover is not feeling the pangs of 
separation while discharging his duties. Coming out of this shell 
of isolation, the lovers give expression to their feeling of misery to 
others. Unlike liquor, love is sweet even when recollected. Here 
again there are conflicting thoughts, about the other. Is he 
thinking of the love or is he restraining the thoughts of love? 
How could anyone forget? “He will not be angry however I 
may think of him,” cries the lady. At the next stage, loving 
thoughts become so firmly rooted that even in dreams they occur 
and nature seems to restore the joy, at least in the dreams, but 
only to make the walking hours much more disappointing. This 
life of isolation is dreadful, and the lover looks around the beauties 
of nature, the calm and retiring evening when the whole world of 
lovers, the world of bees and birds, rush back to their sacred 
haven of a loving home, to be hugged in by their beloved. This 
increases by contrast her feeling of separation. What is heaven 
to others is to her a veritable hell and she condemns the evening 
time and all its beauties as messengers of death. Her body is still 
further weakened; the eyes lose their lustre; her shoulders 
become emaciated, the shoulders which embraced him now 
declare his faithlessness by losing the bangles which slip away. 
In her growing feeling of isolation, she withdraws into herself. In 
a mood of despair she speaks to her heart as though it were 
separate from her. Here again conflicting emotions are given 
expression to. A further stage is reached where unable to restrain 
the misery, she openly gives expression to her love as she had 
never done before. Her feeling of modesty can no longer restrain 
such open exhibition of love. The conflicts are being resolved, 
But this, at first takes the form a succumbing to the inevitable, 
She feels that her heart, her body and her eyes in spite of herself 
hanker after him. The lover also rushes back to her. The sepa. 
ration makes their reuniou as fresh as the first union. There is 
however the outside restraint. But the inner feelings transgress 
their bounds. This restraint makes the innocent charms of human 
nature, much more wonderful and beautiful. Her love is lying 
hidden in her smile like the fragrance locked up in the bud almost 
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amounting a cunningness which is expressed through eyes. There is 
the pain of her love and she begs for relief. At the next stage there 
is hankering after embrace, where all thoughts of finding fault in 
the other, fly away. It isa kind of intoxication but a spiritual 
intoxication where one indulges in drinking even when one feels 
the evil effects of that intoxication. There is no hard heartedness 
in love. Even tenderer than a flower is love and few there be who 
know its delicacy and deal with it gently. Thus ends every thing 
in the embrace of love. 


This summary at once reveals something new in Akam poetry. 
This is much more truthful to psychology and escapes from the 
tradition which often robs poetry of its charm. 


After this resolution of the conflicts raised by social duties, 
follows the complete integration of the two personalities as 
described in terms of tal and kutal, already referred to. Thus is 
seen the original contribution of Valluvar in describing the 
development of this integration though seemingly within the frame 
work of the older traditions. 


The purists in Tamil have a bias against the word kamam 
which is according to them a Sanskrit word. Therefore, they 
would prefer the name ‘“inpfattu-p-pal’ instead of kamattu-p-pal. 
There is also another reason, why kamam has suffered a kind of 
deterioration in its signification. The Jains and others believing in 
renunciation as the highest perfection reached by man, naturally 
condemned k@mamas something demeaning. Cintamani, there- 
fore, sings: ‘kaman tlittitappattatanré’, ‘kamam has been 
condemned as the meanest’. But this is not the ancient Tamil 
tradition which, as already hinted, Kapilar explained to an Aryan 
King. Tamil was there and elsewhere actually identified with 
this kamam. Gradually, in course of time, the oppositon from 
the Buddhists and the Jains increased. Even the Vedic scholars 
joined in this onslaught on kamam. The poets of the Tamil 
tradition of a later age claim a unique greatness for this Cankam 
theory of Love. Tinaimalaintirraimpatu according to an old verse 
was composed for beautifying this theory of love so that the hatred 
of those who oppose that theory may be appeased. There is a 
much more direct attack on this opposition hinted in Paripatal 
where the Tamilian conception of Love is contrasted with the 
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theory of marriage as contemplated by the Vedic scholars. The 
main attack is concentrated on showing that the later life is not 
based on real Love. Tiruvalluvar knows nothing of such an 
opposition. Even if he had known such an opposition, he has 
purified the conception so much that no opponent can raise any 
valid objection to his theory of Love. It is because of this that 
Jain works like the commentary on Nilakéci claim Tirukkural as a 
Jain authority. 


Therefore, in the age of Tiruvalluvar ka@mam was idealised. 
Kamam has been equated with Love and not with mere physical 
pleasures or lust. Manakkutavar at first interprets ka@mam as 
anpu, though to satisfy the other view, he hastens to add it may 
mean also ‘physical union’. It is the emphasis on Love even in 
the life of physical pleasures that is important in Tirukkural. It 
is not mere physical pleasure, but the elevating human love which 
is experienced through the five senses, that is kamam. Itis there- 
fore different from other material pleasures. As already stated, 
there is achieved here a spiritual and ethical grandeur. There is 
nothing demeaning in this kamam which as it were deifies matter, 
mind and soul. One need not be ashamed of this kamam having 
its root in physical pleasures. One need not be apologetic and 
explain that kamam is only an aesthetic experience. Such an 
interpretation will not bring out the beautiful integration of the 
physical, mental, moral and spiritual personality of man—an 
integration which is emphasised in his own unique way by 
Tiruvalluvar. Dr. Graul and Dr. Pope at first were misled by the 
name of kamatiuppal because in the later age the word kamam 
has become a synonym for lust. But when they were persuaded 
to read a portion of this kamatiuppal, they at once realised, the 
unique greatness of this theory of Love which Valluvar describes 
from the highest pedestal ever reached by human perfection. One 
should, therefore, do nothing to disturb this unique greatness—a 
greatness which Schweitzer explains as the unique glory of the 
world - affirming philosophy of Kural. 


Kamam is not inpam. Inpam is the final effect aimed at. 
But all pleasures cannot be glorified as revealing human perfection. 
That is why the ancient Tamilians, use the term anpin atntsnat 
‘ The five-fold human conduct of Love’ emphasising the funda- 
mental basis of Love which alone can glorify any happiness. The 
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Tamilians equated this word kamam with anpu in such places like 
kama-k-kittam. As contrasted with anpu which is much more 
general, ka4mam means the love which the lovers feel towards each 
other. Tiruvajjuvar uses the phrase kamattirku inpam which 
differentiates between ixpam and kamam as cause and effect. 
Love becomes a bliss in the right kind of sulky mood. Therefore 
to take kamam as a synonym of inpam is to miss the contribution 
of Valluvar, in aiming at a complete integration of all the aspects 
of human life. It is because of this, the phrase inpa anpu ‘ aupu 
or Love which is Bliss’ becomes so important even in the 
spiritual sphere as is evidenced by the use of the term by Cékkilar 
in describing the final prayer of Karaikkalammaiyar. 


VIII 


It will be thus clear, that Tiruvalluvar is nearer the Cankam 
tradition. There is another important aspect of Tirukkural 
which conclusively proves this standpoint. Cankam poetry has 
no narrative verse. It consists of dramatic monologues capturing 
the poetic moment in beautiful phrases of lightning flashes 
revealing the varied aspects of human love, either from the 
intrinsic or from extrinsic point of view. Kamattu-p-pal similarly 
consists only of dramatic monologues; there is no dramatic 
narration of any story.- Therefore, according to that Cankam 
tradition, A@maitu-p-pal was divided under three headings. The 
first seven chapters consist of the dramatic monologues of Man. 
The next twelve chapters form the monologues of Woman. 
The remaining seven form the monologues of both the Man and 
the Woman. This is the division which is explained in a verse 
in Tiruvalluvamalai attributed to Mocikiranar. Kalinkar’s 
commentary seems to follow this division as is made clear by his 
introduction to the chapter on Ptriv@rramai, “ Inability to bear 
separation.” Even the other commentators point out by specifying 
the speaker under each one of the two hundred and fifty verses. 
This is enough to show that Tiruvalluvar is following the Cankam 
tradition and not any other tradition, though here again he has 
made his unique contribution in having his chapters forming the 
rungs of his ladder of love. 
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We have already referred to the theory that Tiruvalļuvafť 
owes his inspiration to Vatsyayana. But as has been hinted 
even Paripperuma] admits that Tirukkural can be explained 
in terms of the Tamil tradition itself. Vatsyayana writes a science 
on physical pleasures of lust. One has only to compare the 
headings of Vatsyayana’s works with the headings in kamutiu-p- 
pal. Kamam is not merely love according to Vatsyayana. It is 
the pleasure of physical union even though love may be absent > 
and according to Vatsyayana and others the woman embraced 
may be a virgin, a prostitute or a wife of another man. They 
are interested in stating facts without bringing in any question of 
values. But Tiruvalluvar is interested io describing the ideal. 
He has condemned the hankering after another man’s wife as 
something which goes against Dharma and social well-being. It 
may give pleasure but he will never condescend to call it kamam., 
He has condemned the institution of prostitutes in his theory of 
State and Society. The embrace of a prostitute is the embrace 
of a corpse according to him; for,there is no living inspiration 
of love. As Paripperuma] has himself pointed out, Tiruvalluvar 
is interested in describing the idealised embrace of love based on 
Dharma and working for the social well-being. It is therefore to 
miss the very life of Tirukkural, if one were to identify 
Vatsyayana’s scientific approach with the normative approach of 
Tiruvalluvar. This is not to minimise the greatness of 
Vatsyayana’s contributions, but it is to emphasise the unique 
greatness of Tirukkural even as a kamasistra. Valluvar is 
concerned with values and not with physical facts. This is not 
to deny that Valluvar might have had knowledge of the Sanskrit 
kamasitras and kamasastras even if we assume that Vatsyayana 
was not earlier than Valluvar; for the study of kamasitras 
can be assigned to a pre-christian era. Nor is this to condemn 
Valluvar as an idealist, losing touch with realities of the worldly 
life. The very fact that like the psychoanalysts, Valluvar has 
seen the force of love and has made it therefore the foundation 
of his philosophy shows how practical he is, inspite of his concern 
for values and the ideal. 
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Whilst the psychoanalysts emphasise the unconscious, 
Tiruvalluvar helps one to reach the super - conscious, through 
sex. The definition of azpu is a relationship in which the persons 
do not love their own personalities at the expense of others which 
will be @cai,but give freely to others. “Uvriyar pirarkkw’—“‘They 
belong to others? reminds us of the Greek and Christian 
conception of Philia ascontrasted with the Ego-centred eros and 
God-centred agape. 


D’ Arcy explains a conception of sex and love which makes 
Tiruvalluvar’s theory much more lucid. ‘The culmination of all 
true love even in human experience is not only complete absence 
of the consciousness of self but the realisation of the universal in 
and through our particular passion, The closer one looks at the 
various manifestations of human love the more one is conscious 
of a congruity between spiritual love and sex. These various 
manifestations are not haphazard; they disclose a sequence as 
unified and progressive as a symphony of music by a great 
master. It is as if some presiding genius of the species were 
watching over the expression of love and regulating the human 
lottery. 


“Sex proves to be the surest means of arousing and sustain- 
ing love. The permanence of the species is assured and at the 
same time the greatest variety of the individual encouraged, 
The vital energies allow themselves to be transformed into 
something spiritual What was begun in carnality ends in 
heaven. What seemed to be mere animal breeding partakes of 
spirituality and what appears at first to be just a bodily function 
acquires a value of its own above even that of knowledge. So it 
came about that the vital energies can be enlisted in the service 
of the soul and the highest spiritual experience await those who 
are faithful to: the institution of Nature. The art of loving is 
not in the least what the libertine tradition would have us believe. 
It is rather the Science of making the fleeting loves of youth 
endure and multiply in fresh waves of experience throughout the 
course of a loving human life. Love is no episode; it imposes 
itself like a divinely regulating inspiration and offering the 
promise of an undreamt of Perfection.”’ 


EP 
5. PORUTPAL 
I 


Porutpal is arthasastra. Dharma has been described in 
terms of the individual developing his social and universal 
consciousness. As already explained the individual requires the 
proper environment not only in nature but also in society. In 
that way the science of society or government is intimately 
connected with Dharma. Dharma according to Tamilian 
conception of vēkať is not only the discharge of the individual 
duties but also the duties of the status one occupies in the society. 
The latter are made clearer in Porutpal. Porul means wealth 
and the commentators explain that wealth is possible only in 
properly organised society ; for otherwise might becomes the right 
instead of the right becoming the might. 


' Here also the Pan-Indian conception should be emphasised 
for understanding and appreciating the contributions of Tiru- 
valluvar. The theory of State and Society is described under 
several heads which are called sapta@nga or the seven limbs of 
state, viz. the king, the ministry, the army, the finance, the 
fortification, the country or citizens and the allies, The Kura] 
“patat kuti kil amatccu natpu aran arum utaryan aracarul arw.” 
(381) “Heis the lion amongst the Kings who is the Lord of 
all the Six, viz. Army, Citizens, Finance, Ministry, Allies, 
Fortifications ” accepts this theory as the basis. . 


Il 
(a) 


The king is called Swamin, which Valluvar translates as 
‘utaiyan,’. But even here jthere is a distinction. He gives the 
pre-eminent place to the king or the sovereign to whom all the 
other six become limbs thus bringing out the full force of the 
term Swamin. The king therefore is not considered as a mere 
limb of the state. This is made clear by Parimélalakar who 
includes all the other six under Anka-v-iyal. In this way, the 
conception of sovereignty becomes clearer. Often Tiruvalluvar 
uses the abstract terms like véntw and avacu which still further 
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emphasise this point of view in the eyes of the modern reader. 
The term iyai is significant because it connotes a power all 
pervasive in the State. Valluvar also calls it ‘ole’ (light) 
which reigns even when the king sleeps. It isthe Dharma of the 
government or society whose concrete representation is looked 
upon as the king. It is the old theory of the Cankam age which 
sings, ‘‘ Food is not the life nor the water; the great expanse 
of the world has for its life only the king.” This may suggest 
the divine right of the king. But what is emphasised is rather 
the duties of the king than his rights. He is the custodian of 
Dharma; he is fearless and full of unsullied military bonour; he is 
wise and educated; he is firm; he is never negligent, always 
bubbling up with enthusiasm. In all these ways he removes 
Adharma from his kingdom. He has no likes and dislikes of his 
own. He is easier of access to his citizens. He knows no harsh 
words. He is full of sweet words; he is munificent and thus 
gives gracefully, though ruling firmly. He welcomes good advice 
even when it is personally bitter. He is just and upright; he is 
full of mercy ; he exists for protecting the citizens and the State. 
He develops the resources of his kingdom, through production 
and thus amasses wealth through protecting it and distributes it 
justly. Therefore this king is not only the Lord of Justice but 
also the great expert in the economics of common-weal; he is 
full of ideals, personal greatness and popularity. Therefore the 
king is the ideal man from the social point of view which 
emphasises all the six limbs of the State. 


(b) 
1 


The characteristic features enumerated are important as 
being supremely human. Here one notices the distinction 
between Tiruvalluvar’s approach and the approach of the other 
authorities on avthasa@stra. Others explain and discuss the 
various aspects of society and government in terms of statecraft 
and diplomacy. They have the values of their own. But 
Valluvar’s approach is much more fundamental. He discusses 
all the intricate problems of the State and Society from the basic 
and common human point of view. In describing the qualifi- 
cations and attainments of a king, others discuss what kind of 
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education is necessary for a king. Is it economics or law or 
military science? But Valluvar does not enter into any such 
discussion. He never forgets that the king or for that matter 
any officer of State is a human being. Man differs from beast 
because of education which opens the eyes that can read through 
and understand the force of symbols. There is a joy in the 
company of the learned. Education makes the hidden know- 
ledge within man to well forth like the water from a spring. The 
learned become the citizens of the universe; and man therefore 
becomes greater and greater through this: life-long process of 
education. It is not mere acquisition of knowledge that is 
education, however thorough it may be. Real education consists 
in living what has been learnt so as to be a standing example to 
others. It is then that he becomes the universal man realising 
that others also enjoy in the intellectual world what he himself 
enjoys. Valluvar once again emphasises this important, funda- 
mental human education from the negative point of viewa 
Physical beauty without this life-giving education is nothing more 
than a well-decked puppet of clay. In the absence of universal 
consciousness intended by universal education, good fortune itslef 
becomes much more harmful to the world. Noble birth itself 
becomes futile in the absence of education. 


(b) 
2 


In the absence of education one may be well informed; 
nothing is more life-giving than the feast offered by the great who 
expound to the ear, a feast sweeter than ambrosia. The words of 
the great are like a walking-stick to those treading on slippery 
grounds. It is the subtler intelligence and deeper insight which 
find expression in the real humility of the speech of the great. 


(b) 
3 
This kind of training leads to the development of the real 


wisdom which becomes the greatest fortress. Here again Valluvar 
describes wisdom not in terms of the king but in terms of all 
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human beings. If all these are necessary for an ordinary man, 
how much more are they indispensable to a king. That is the 
way he looks at these great political problems. Wisdom is no 
Slave of the roaming mind. It withdraws from evil. That which 
directs towards good is real wisdom. Whatever be said and by 
whomsoever, wisdom is democratic enough to discern the truth 
therein. The wise man is no pedant. He makes the most subtle 
ideas clearer to the common man. The wise man identifies this 
with world and society; for that is the greatness of wisdom. 
He reads correctly the future. How can such a man be 
disappointed? He is fearless but shudders at things to be feared 
morally. Wisdom is therefore the greatest of wealth. One who 
has achieved this perfection of knowledge and wisdom knows how 
to behave in a State; state-craft is crystal clear to his discerning 
and loving mind. He always takes the tried counsel of the great 
and he is never lured by deceptive profit. The great always 
judge aright the strength of the enemy and their own strength, 
their limitation of force and wealth; theirs is the path of the 
golden mean; they know the proper time for action and also the 
proper place therefor. When they want, the service, wisdom and 
knowledge of others help them to choose aright those who care for 
the State and Society rather than who care for individual salvation, 
religious fanaticism, individual aggrandisement or individual plead- 
ing as against the Social Welfare. Within the context of Tiruk- 
kura] upadha should be interpreted in this way and not in a 
Machiavellian sense. The great do not seek the impossible. There 
is no man who is flawless and therefore amidst the faults and 
merits they choose one with the greater merit, on the basis of the 
other’s action which is one’s own greatness especially when the 
other has experienced the responsibility of social and family life. 
They choose only after deep consideration and thereafter they are 
no more in any doubt; they are men of action and not mere 
theorists; they manage the affairs, improve the resources: 
increase the wealth and scrutinise all the obstacles to progress. 
One must know who can accomplish and what; and then one 
should entrust that duty to him. Man should be ever watchful 
over the actions of his subordinates. 
38 


In all these ways the practical knowledge and wisdom, 
education and experience prove useful to man in general in all 
walks of life and therefore they are equally applicable to the king 
in whom these general principles have to be interpreted so as to 
suit his needs and duties, his rights and previleges. 


(c) 
1 


Valluvar speaks of the king; and in his age monarchy must 
have been the rule. But because the author is emphasising the 
fundamental human ideals, his chapters though intended for 
monarchy are found suitable much more than anything else, to 
democracy which emphasises the basic human virtues and there- 
fore the equality of men. Valluvar might not have contemplated 
a democracy but his basic human approach makes his work best 
fitted for democracy and democratic government, 


(c) 
2 


Man possesses not only knowledge and activity but alsoa 
heart. All these three faculties in him have to avoid the evil 
tendencies, pride, anger, lust, parsimony, a false sense of honour, 
a futile joy, neglect of duty, self-conceit. One must guard against 
these weaknesses ever so small they be. One must realise one’s 
own faults before one finds faults in others. 


(e) 
3 


In this sphere of political development, the company of the 
great who are virtuous and wise and who guard others from 
present and future evil is the greatest help. In their absence, one 
hastens to his fall. “Water alters and takes the character of the 
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soil through which it flows: even so the mind takes up the colour 
of the company with which it consorts.” The greatness of the 
mind is really the greatness of the company it keeps. Therefore 
tbe evil company should be avoided. Tiruvalluvar is never 
satisfied merely with gocd results. According to him the action 
which leads to the result should be pure. Purity of action and 
purity of mind depend upon the purity of association. 


(e) 
4 


Tiruvalluvar never forgets the heart. Some authorities on 
arthasastra will look upon even sons as dangers. But Valluvar, as 
pointed out by Pariti believes in the efficacy of old attachment 
remaining with unchanging love even in adversity. Valluvar 
points out to the crow which shares its prey without concealing it. 
A sweet tongue and a liberal hand with absence of anger, gather 
kinsmen all around. 


(c) 
5 


Even when rendering justice, one must be equitable and 
merciful. Kannodttam is grace or considerateness. It is not 
restricted as Parimelalakar will have it to those who are already 
known to one. Paritiydr will translate as kirupai. “They that 
of eyes which are not moved to graciousness are like trees that 
are rooted at the soil.” But this does not affect one’s discharge of 
duty. This kannottam is praised as nakarikam in Narrinai and 
this precious conception is accepted by Valluvar. ‘Those who 
desire to be styled the very pink of courtesy will drink off 
even the poison, that has been mixed for them before their own 
eyes.” 


(c) 
6 


To render justice in an upright way toa friend and foe alike 
or punish the evil-doers for protecting the citizens is no blame; 
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that kind of justice is inspired by a loving heart rushing to help 
the society, however unpalatable that duty may be. It is like 
rooting out the weeds to help the crops. It is this justice and 
righteous punishment that make the society rich and contented. 
One should not, therefore, ever be negligent in the discharge of 
social duty. 


(c) 
7 


But one must remember that this power of judgement of 
punishment should not be misused. A tyrant is a murderer. 
The tears of groaning citizens wear away the tyrant’s prosperitry. 
Therefore the king must be full of compassion. The country 
becomes a desert and people become uncivilised when the ruler is 
a tyrant. 


(c) 
8 


Even when one inflicts a righteous punishment, it should not 
be frightful ; it should be proportionate to the wrong committed. 
Though reverence for the personality of the criminal demands 
proportionate punishment, the aim of punishment should be to 
deter one from continuing a crime. But ‘this can be satisfied if 
the punishment seems to be excessive though not so in reality, 
which is all that is necessary for the punishment being deterrent. 
Therefore in Tiruva]luvar’s theory of punishment the principles of 
equality, reformation and prevention are emphasised. It is 
ultimately governed by love and sweet words. A frightful 
punishment engendered by an angry mood affects the prosperity 
of the State. 


(d) 


The necessity for watchfulness and the avoidance of negligence 
have already been emphasised. The Tamil State of those times 
had a system of spies. It is necessary even in the interest of 
justice to know the truth about all people—the relatives, the 
enemies and the employees of the king. A spy is successful when 





spy has to be spied and the king tests one spy by another Spy 

and finally acts only when three spies, unknown to each other, 
agree in making a statement. Valluvar here makes the systems 
of spies justifiable because the spies form the very eye of the king. 


(e) 


The king is devoted to and enthusiastic in the performance of 


his duties. This enthusiasm is real wealth. One is great in propor- 
tion to devotion to work. The joy of munificence is denied to 
those who are not inspired by this devotion. Laziness is its 
negative aspect. It destroys the whole family. Procrastination, 
forgetfulness, languor and sleep are the four festive boats that 
tempt and lead the ill-fated to destruction. Therefore Valluvar 
emphasises as a precious possession the ceaseless effort and 
perseverance. There is nothing impossible to perseverance. The 
glory of social benevolence abides in ceaseless effort. Such a man 
does not hanker after pleasures but lusts for work. Perseverance 
by-passes fate itself. In that path of perseverance man stands 
undaunted by opposition and failure. He laughs at misfortunes ; 
and flood-like sorrows vanish away before such a wise man. He 
finds pleasurein pain, for he considers misery to be natural to 
man. 


(£; 

This portrait of a king is really a portrait of an ideal man, 
full of wisdom, full of heroism, full of munificence, always inspired 
by the high ideals of love and justice. Valluvar has followed 
other authorities. He has probably adopted the conception of 
upaiat and espionage. But Valluvar’s State is the State of love, 
kinship, compassion and justice. all of which increase the wealth, 
prosperity and peace of the society. It is not a world of mutual 
suspicion. The importance of kannodttam ‘considerateness’ 
and curram talal ‘bringing within one’s kind hold his 
relatives’ cannot be exaggerated. Here arises the importance of 
a study of Kautilya for comparison. The emphasis on purity 
of action is something unique in Valluvar. We must also 
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emphasise his theory of punishment which seems to be almost 
modern, inspired by love and human consideration, though he 
does not go to the extent of looking upon criminals as suffering 
from disease as some of the modern criminologists do. The 
emphasis on vélanmai and munificence which were emphasised in 
aram should lead us to see the interconnection betwen aram 
and porul. Aram is the very basis of porul as well. As we shall 
see presently ports] is intended only as a suitable environment for 
the perpetuation of Dharma. 


Ill 
(a) 

The six limbs of the State, according to Parimélalakar are 
discussed in thirty two chapters. Of these the first ten deal with 
the ministers. The picture of the ideal man will certainly apply 
to all officers of State and to citizens. A minister is great for the 
choice of means, season and action and is skilled in the execution 
of rare enterprises. He is undaunted in his resoluteness. He is 
ever bent upon protecting the subjects. He is alearned man and 
has great perseverance. He is a great diplomat in inter- 
national politics bringing about union and disunion in that field 
as he likes. His comprehension of the situation is faultless.. 
He performs the proper action through such comprehension in the 
best manner possible, and his advice is always the best. Yet 
with all this he never swerves from Dharma. His words are full 
of weight; he knows the world of books. He has a subtle 
intuitive knowledge and he understands fully well the current 
waves of the world. He is fearless in giving his advice. 


(b) 
1 


In the description of the ministers who include ambassadors, 
Valluvar emphasises the importance of oratory er speech. Probably 
it was a society which relied on learned assemblies and 
councils, in local and central government. There is a chapter on 
colvanmat ‘the power of speech’, another on avai-y-arita 
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‘understanding the audience’. and a third on ‘avai-y-aficamat 
‘one’s fearlessness of the audience’. These are worthy of study 
by members of assemblies of the modern world as emphasising 
higher ideals whilst at the same time giving us practical hints. 
The chapter on tit or ambassador also emphasises the powers of 
speech in addition to loving nature, high birth, manners that 
captivate princes, knowledge of politics, scholarship, personality, 
natural wisdom, fearlessness and understanding of the right time 
and place, 


(b) 
2 


It is important to note that Tiruvaļļuvar here insists on 
tūymat or purity even in rhe diplomacy of the ambassador along 
with boldness or fearlessness and truthfulness. The ambassador 
should also be capable of winning the support of foreign ministers. 
Friendship, truthfulness, fearlessness and purity are, as already 
seen, the marks of a man of Dharma. Therefore the diplomacy 
that Valluvar contemplates, is a dharmic one. 


(c) 


There are certain advices given in the chapters on mannarai- 
c-cērntolukal ‘behaviour of one attached to the king’ and on 
kurippartial ‘comprehending the mind or the idea of the king’ 
which are important for even the modern government servant. 
‘ Avoid all graver feelings so as to avoid suspicion. Do not cover 
things desired by the superior. Be neither too near nor too fat 
from your superior, Avoid whispered words and interchange of 
smiles in his presence. Be not inquisitive to know his disposition. 
Seek the right time and suggest the desirable in a pleasing manner. 
Honour his splendour. Even with friends, avoid unseemly things. 
Read the mind without any doubt in the face-especially in the eye 
which reflects the mind whether in anger or joy. These valuable 
advices are enough to prove Valluvar’s deeper concern with the 
practical world. 
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(d) 
1 


The ministers form the executive body of the State. There 
are various ways of executing a policy or an act. ‘‘ Decide and 
then act without delay. Delay where you must; but delay not 
where you should not. Act in all ways and that in a fesible way 
changing the means if need be. But do not leave any act 
unfinished. Act without any clouded thought on your resources, 
the means, the opportune time, place, and action, only after 
considering the aim, the obstacles and the ultimate gain. The 
best way to perform an act begun is to know its secret, from one 
who knows it. Undertake an act which will in turn accomplish 
another, like making one rutting elephant capture another. 
Alliance of one’s foes may be better than doing a good turn to the 
friends. The chances of reconciliation with superior foes should 
be welcomed’’. These advices therefore cover both the internal 
and external policy. The means and ends should be both weighed 
in the cause of peace and success. 


(d) 
2 


What is important in all these matters of action is firmness in 
action which is really the firmness of mind. This alone leads to 
all glory. “ For the firm in mind achieve all that they design. 
Avoid failures; but once an act is undertaken do not be foiled by 
obstacle. Do not proclaim an act except by successfully terminat. 
ing it; for, speech is easy whilst action is difficult. Resolve and 
then waver not in acting with vigour what will yield pleasure and 
profit in the end, even if falsity and troubles beset you to start 
with. The world welcomes none but those who are firm in 
action”. 


(d) 
3 


This firmness had been emphasised by all authorities on 
arthasastra. Living as we do in the Gandhian India, what is 
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much more interesting and significant in Tiruvalluvar is that for 
him the means must be as pure and desirable as the end itself. 
The end will not justify the means in his theory. That is the 
great message of his chapter on Viuat-t-taymai, ‘The purity of 
action’. 


The means should be pure in the sense of being in accordance 
with Dharma and of winning fame of the right type. ‘Avoid 
therefore’ he says, ‘actions which bring neither gocd nor fame. 
If you care to be glorious, avoid things that may tarnish your 
good name. Good allies bring prosperity ; but good actions yield 
everything desired, even if you suffer. Resist from mean things, 
Never do any act for which you will repent thereafter. The 
pinching poverty is preferred by the great to the disreputable 
wealth. Wealth achieved by making others shed tears vanish, 
making the winner shed tears in return. But good actions 
causing no injury to others except to oneself, ultimately prove 
a blessing in disguise, Therefore success through forbidden deeds 
causes but ultimate sorrow. To lav by wealth through deceit and 
evil means, is to preserve water ina pot of clay that is not baked’. 
Valluvar makes it clear further that the end does not justify 
the means. ‘Even for appeasing the hunger of your mother do 
not perform anything condemned by the great.’ Thisis certainly 
not in accordance with Apad Dharma preached by Bhismacarya 
on his death bed to the dharmic Pandavas. It is clear that 
Valluvar goes against this kind of thought. Evenifit were to be 
shown that, this is not his original contribution, his work is 
unique in having chosen this theory of purity of action as against 
Apad- Dharma, 


IV 
(a) 

Finance is the mainspring of all actions ina state and society 
Valluvar realises that wealth makes even worthless things full of 
worldly value, so much so the poor are despised and the wealthy 
are honoured irrespective of their other solid virtues. Wealth is 
an unfailing lamp reaching all dark corners and dispelling all 
enmity. Therefore one should amass wealth ; for, then only any 
undertaking removed from all dangers, becomes romantic, even as 
one joyfully witnesses the elephant fight when safe on a distant 

39 
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hill. Wealth is the steel that saws through the pride of your 
enemies. Once wealth is achieved, porul and kamam become an 
easy gain. Therefore the king enriches his treasury through 
escheat, through tax and through tributes from enemies’ lands. 
This is indeed worldly wisdom. 


(b) 


But the dharmic Valluvar will not be true to his name, if he 
does not insist on enriching treasury through virtuous means- 
Only that wealth amassed through a conscious pursuit of virtuous 
means and without foul practices that will beget Dharma and 
Kama. That is the significance of the phrase ‘porul ennum 
poyya vilakkam’—‘ Wealth which is the light of truth’. ‘Touch 
not the wealth that is not gathered through compassion and 
love’. It is in that world of higher values that compassion 
which is the child of love is reared by the cherishing nurse of 
wealth. It is thus clear that Valluvar emphasises the purity of 
the means of attaining wealth, a purity which is at once Dharma 
and Love. 


V 
(a) 


Valluvar agrees with other authorities on arthasāstra, that 
ultimately force isthe basis of sovereignty when internal peace 
and external freedom are in danger. Therefore it is the chief 
wealth of the king. Army is an ancient institution with a long 
tradition which alone remains undaunted even when repulsed, and 
which rushes against even the Lord of Death, with a boldness, 
military pride, traditional chivalry and trustworthiness. The 
army thus protects peace and prosperity, both within and with- 
out, by its supreme self-sacrifice in the cause of the culture repre- 
sented by the State or Sovereign. 


(b) 


After singing the glories of the army, Valluvar gives us a 
glimpse of the justifiable pride of a heroic army. In the best 
tradition of Cankam literature here also we get the dramatic 
monologues. This suggest a thought that perhaps that whole of 
the Kural can be looked upon as a series of monologues, but the 
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difficulty is that it is not possible for us at this distant time to 
imagine the proper context for each of the Kura] as a dramatic 
monologue. 


(c) 


The warriors aim at unique greatness. It is glorious, even 
if you miss, to aim at an elephant rather than at an hare even 
if you succeed. Glorious valour, pér-anmaz is really wr-anma 
‘the generosity to the country’ when some danger threatens it. 
This explains that what appears to be man slaughter on the 
battle-field is nothing but the expression of the supreme 
sacrifice of love in the cause of an ideal society, aranmai. This 
is also the meaning of the Kural ‘arattirké anpu  carpenpa 
ariyar; marattirkum akté tunai’. ‘ They say that love is the 
basis of Dharma alone. They do not know it is equally the 
basis of heroism’. The commentators, however, have interpreted 
uvranmai in different ways either as generosity to the fallen 
or as refusing to wield the sword against the weak or as 
crushing down the enemy’s onslaught. Unfortunately these 
interpretations do not bring out the dharmic aspect of the army 
inspired by love. Even if the king were to prohibit, the real 
warrior will not desist from his duty. Even at the moment of 
death the warrior enjoys the opportunity of his doing his mite 
for the great cause. ‘ The heroic death on the battle - field is so 
precious that one may pray forit as the greatest boon: for it 
brings tears in the eyes of all those who have protected him, 
for he dies for them all’. 


IV 
(a) 
Valluvar passes on to consider international relationship 


under the term atpu which, as the commentators point out, he 
discusses from its positive and negative aspects. 


(b) 


In the treatment of this intricate problem of diplomacy, he 
shows *his greatness which arises again from his basic human 
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approach. If universal love should be a permanent achievement 
for all, international fellowship should be achieved in all the 
States of the world coming to live as a family of friendly States. 
Looked at thus, what has to be aimed at is nothing more than 
what every human being knows as friendship in this wordly 
relationship with others. Therefore though Valluvar discusses 
international fellowship, the chapters seem to suggest, because of 
this fundamental approach, that he, as it were, dealing with the 
individual friendship of men. The Value of this approach in 
making the abstruse diplomacy clear to and understandable by 
the ordinary man in the street cannot be easily exaggerated. 
It is only when the common man understands and appreciates the 
necessity for international fellowship that it can be really 
established in this world. 


(c) 


‘True friendship hastens to relieve the distress as readily as 
the hand of’ the man whose garment has slipped away’. This is 
a truth any man will appreciate. Valluvar enriches this 
conception by his own experience. ‘ Like the beauty of a book 
revealing newer depths and pleasures every time it is studied 
a new, friendship reveals unexpected depths and sweet aspects 
at every new contact’. It is not contact which is necessary in 
international fellowship, for instance; it is the identity of 
feelings which alone creates the right to friendship. Such a friend- 
ship grows day after day like that of the waxing crescent moon. 
The dharmic aspect is emphasised when Valluvar asserts that 
friendship is not for pleasant contact, but for harsh advice when 
one swerves from the path of virtue. “ Reflect before you decide 
on friendship. The old allies have a sweetness of their own, 
especially when there isan identity of feeling, welcoming even 
their offences towards them. But the friendship of selfish men 
has an eye only on profit. It never helps one; so is the intimacy 
of the fools. Bitter indeed is the relation of those who say one 
thing in private and another in public and who do something else 
in action. There is also the outward friendship without any 
inner contact ; they are the dissemblers with a smile on their face 
but a hatred within their heart. The folded hands of such an 
enemy, even in an attitude of devotion, may conceal a weapon’. 
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(d) 
1 


There are twelve chapters which Manakkutavar and Parip- 
perumé] will classify as tumpa-v-iyal or that part which deals with 
the sorrows of the State. But Parimélalakar rightly [includes 
them ali under napu. He feels it is the negative aspect of natpu 
which is enmity that is emphasised according to the Pan-Indian 
theory of ‘State. Turnpa-v-iyal according to him has no separate 
place. International fellowship may be affected by the individual 
faults of the statesmen or kings. Therefore these faults have to 
be looked upon as the internal enemies within one’s own mind. 


According to Paripperumal, the first eight chapters herein 
relate to dangers which arise because of others; the last five 
chapters describe the miseries caused by one’s own acts and 
tendencies, Parimélalakar relies upon the three basic defects in 
man, viz. ignorance, attachment and hatred. Foolishness and 
what is more intolarable, the fools’ pretension of wisdom arise 
because of ignorance. 1. Malice, 2. inciting hatred. 3. the various 
aspects of enmity, 4. internal enmity, and 5. the misbehaviour 
towards the great are the five evils flowing from hatred. 1. Being 
a henpecked husband, 2. living with prostitutes, 3. intoxication, 
4. gambling and 5. disease which can be cured only by medicine, 
arise from one’s attachments to desires. 


(d) 
2 


Foolishness binds the harmful and loses the good ; it aspires 
for the forbidden or the impossible. The fool may be great but 
does not govern himself. He does not know good conduct and 
ultimately gets himself fettered. Shamelessness, indifference 
(to right and wrong) callousness and aversion (from what is 
desirable)—these are the marks of a fool. 


(d) 
3 


‘The fool, proud of his wisdom is a greater danger. Foolish- 
ness is the greatest poverty. The real nakedness of foolishness 
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is not covered by that fool who covers only the nakedness of his 
body. He knows nothing wise and he does not follow other’s 
advice. He isa plague unto himself till death. :Wisdom feels its 
identity with the world, but foolishness is the evil spirit which 
goes against the world’. It will be thus seen that Valluvar does 
not forget the emphasis on universal consciousness. 


(e) 
1 


Malice fosters the evil of disunion among all creatures. It is 
the greatest disease. Fame comes in only when it is cured. It is 
the misery of miseries. Hatred leads to all, miseries; and 
friendship leads to all that is good. 


(e) 
2 


Next come the innate tendencies and activities which 
multiply enmities, when there is no love, when there is no 
friendship, when there is no enjoyment, when there is nothing 
but fear, ignorance, miserliness and disagreement with others. 
A man then is fall of anger. He keeps no secrets; he does not 
care for infamy; he has no good qualities; his excessiveness in 
lust is very marked. Such a one is an easy prey to his enemies. 
‘His enmity is surely to be purchased even at some cost.’—so 
think the politicians. 


(e) 

3 
Next follow the varieties of enmity incited and developed. 
Even in jest, enmity should not be desired. Never incur the 
hatred of those whose ploughs are words. He is mad who creates 


many enemies whilst the world abides in him who turns hatred 
into friendship. 


(e) 
4 


Then there is the concealed enmity which pretends to be 
firendship till the opportunity comes in for attack. ‘ Avoid this 
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Secret enmity arising among the kindred. After this secret 
enmity, there can be no reunion. The association with such 
enemies is like living with a cobra’. 


(e) 
5 


The greatest hatred kindled results from insulting the Great- 
great in power, physical and material. To incite theminto hatred 
is like beckoning the god of Death. One can escape fire but not 
the hatred of the Great. 


(£) 
1 


To follow the advice of a wise wife is different from becoming 
a slave to her lust. What she cannot do openly she gets it done 
through her henpecked husband who is indeed a great shame to 
society. He is afraid of doing any good deed. The modest 
woman herself is more dignified than the manliness of him who 


is slave to her lust. There is no Dharma, Artha, or Kama 
for him. 


(f) 

2 
_ An attachment to a prostitute is much worse for what she 
desires is not love but money. Her embrace is an embrace of 


unknown‘corpse. Those who seek uuiversal love will not fall 
a prey to the worthless charms of harlots, 


(f) 
3 


‘Intoxication makes one mean enough even in the eyes of 
one’s own mother. What foolishness that one should purchase 
unconsciousness thus! Those who drink liquor drink but 
poison.’ 


(£) 
4 
Gambling is another great evil inspired by desire. The gain 


from gambling is the baited iron-hook which the fish swallows. 
Gambling leads to misery and destroys all reputation. 
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(f) 
5 


Diseases cripple a man. Gluttony is the greatest evil. Eat 
only when you feel hungry and even then not in excess. 
Moderation here as elsewhere is the greatest virtue. Otherwise - 
man becomes a prey to infinite diseases. How can social virtues 
thrive ; how can social duties be performed when one cannot be 
himself healthy ? 


(g) 


In all these ways the social duties require certain individual 
restraint and perfection. Here again one sees the intimate 
connection between Dharma and Artha. It is significant that 
this individual perfection is emphasised under the topic of 
international relationship. Here again it will be seen that 
Valluvar’s approach is from the ordinary human point of view. 
The ordinary man has to guard himself against these evils. How 
much more is the necessity on the part of the leader of a state, 
for warding off these dangers ! 


The theory of the State is that its soverignty resides in the 
Head of the State who is an ideal man; he relies upon the Execu- 
tive council of ministers full of dharma, knowledge and executive 
control. The sovereignty ultimately depends on the force of an 
army for keeping the peace within and from defending the country 
from others. The State builds up its treasury for the sake of 
culture, State and society. It occupies a specified and well 
defined geographical region, well fortified in peace and war. The 
State is full of worthy citizens. It remains in international 
relationship with the other States of the world. 


(a) 
2 


We have discussed all the limbs of the State except 
(1) avan or fortification and (2) kuti. In the arthasa@stras some- 
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times the geographical region is emphasised and sometimes the 
citizens who occupy that geographical area are emphasised. 
There is a chapter called natu in Tirukkural and the commentators 
have interpreted this to refer to one of the six limbs. According 
to some of them, natu has to be equated with kugi. But unfor- 
tunately some of the commentators like Manakkutavar themselves 
refer to thirteen concluding chapters in porutpal as kuti-y-zyal. 
In the opening verse, Tiruvalluvar speaks of kuti and not of natu 
and therefore knti-y-iyal must deal with kugi. There is the older 
tradition preserved in Tiruvalfuva malai where the verse (26) 
attributed to Pokkiyar gives the following arrangement of 
porutpal.. First twenty five chapters deal with the king; next 
ten with the ministry ; next two deal with fortification; the next 
one chapter deals with finance; the succeeding two with army; 
the next seventeen with napu or international relationship; and 
the last thirteen with Rutz. According to this tradition, the last 
thirteen chapters deal with kuti or citizens. Again, according to 
this tradition, both the chapters on nāțu and aran deal with 
fortification. This is very significant. Kalinkar also follows this 
tradition. He interprets atu ‘the country’ as #@ttaran ‘the 
fortification of the country’ and aran as the fortified city. A 
contented and prosperous country is the best fortified place. 


(a) 
3 


We have seen the conception of the limbs of State. Valluvar 
speaks of the limbs of a country viz.. the flowing rivers, the rich 
mountains, the rain-fed reservoirs and strong forts. He also 
speaks of the five beauties of a country viz. wealth, natural 
yield, happiness, safety and absence of disease. Nature, Capital 
and Labour are there and the people believe in just distribution 
after production and accumulation of wealth. The country is free 
from faction, internal enemies and civil war. There is no chronic 
hunger, incurable disease or ravaging enemy. All these emphasis 
that peace and prosperity are the greatest fortification for an 
extensive country. 


(b) 
But within this geographical boundary we have fortified 
places, which are the cities. It is this kind of fortification apart 
40 
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from the fortification of peace and culture that is discussed in the 
chapter on avan. A fortress is an offensive and defensive 
contrivance. It is full of waters, mountains, forest and a fortifi- 
cation of earth. The fortification has height, thickness, solidity 
and impregnability. It has an extensive space but the places to 
be guarded are small. It cannot easily be attacked. It is full of 
food ; it is easy to defend. It has everything within it. Above 
all it has the warriors to defend in times of need. It cannot be 
overthrown either by a regular siege or by storm or by treachery. 


(c) 


Here are two important things to be noted. The one is that 
Valluvar speaks of prosperity and peace of the country asa great 
fortification. This is a truth whose importance is being slowly 
yealised in modern times. The second is that its description of 
actual fortification is not as detailed as in other arthasa@stras like 
Sukraniti. That reveals to us another characteristic feature of 
Tirukkural. He emphasises only the basic principles. But one 
cannot build a fort with the help of Tirukkural. For that, we 
must go to practical hand books on fortification. This is true of 
all aspects of statecraft discussed by Tiruvalluvar. Nobody can 
with the help of Tirukkural alone govern a State or levy a number 
of taxes or organise a secretariat or an army in the practical 
world. For that we require in addition the Board Standing 
orders, the criminal and the civil Codes and numerous Manuals 
with detailed rules and regulations. Some of these rules and 
regulations are found in works like Kautilya’s, Arthasastra, 
Sukraniti and Manu Dharma Sastra. They are in that way of 
greater practical importance than Valluvar. But unfortunately 
their practical instructions and details are no longer valid. They 
have become antiquated. That is why Tiruvalluvar refuses to 
deal with these fever changing details. He concentrates ‘himself 
on the unchanging realities of human nature and the eternal 
verities of life which are eternal ideals. In this way what at first 
sight appears a defect, from the practical side, becomes Valluvar’s 
eternal glory. Here again it is the ‘Pan-Indian background that 
suggests this unique greatness of Tiruvalluvar. 
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VIII 
(a) 


One may conclude this study with a discussion on the last 
part of porutpal. Parimélalakar has interpreted kuti as natu. He 
has taken the chapter on natu to refer to this limb of the State 
viz. kuti. For one thing Valluvar uses the specific term Rute and 
not na@tu in the opening Kura] of porutpal. Secondly all except 
Parimélalakar call the last part kuti-y-iyal. Thirdly the old tradi- 
tion preserved in Tiruvalluva mālai is very specific that this last 
part of the book deals with the limb of the state referred to as 
kuti in the opening Kural. Fourthly it has already been 
explained, according to the old tradition, that the chapter on natu 
along with that on aran refer to a beautiful conception of 
fortification. If this is correct kutz remains to be explained only 


in this last part. 


According to Parimélalakar, however, there is nothing more 
to be explained and therefore he feels that the last part is 
a miscellaneous one, where subjects not elsewhere dealt with are 
discussed. Apart from the fact that this kind of treatment is 
against all tradition, it misses the great contribution of Valluvar, 
This last part of porutpal according to tradition should be taken 
as dealing with kuti, the citizens who make up the State. This 
purpose of the State is fulfilled only when the citizens become 
perfect human beings. Because of the perfection spoken of here, 
Parimélalakar is misled into thinking that this portion is 
miscellaneous in that it mentions the greatness of human beings, 
a greatness to be achieved by all the limbs of the State. Since all 
the limbs of the State from the basic point of view are human 
beings and citizens, there is no necessity for calling this part 
a miscellaneous section or olipiyal. 


In the modern conception, especially in the democratic world, 
the State exists for the peoples’ welfare, which is interpreted by 
Tiruvalluvar in the widest sense of the term as including the 
human perfection described in aratiu-p-pal. Taking it in this 
sense, porutpal becomes subsidiary to aratiu-p-pal in that it 
creates the proper environment, social and material, for the 
achievement of such a perfection. All the other limbs of the 
State are the trustees, if we were to use a term Mahatma Gandhi 
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has used for his purpose; and the citizens are the beneficiaries. 
Others exist for the sake of the citizens for making the latter live 
a perfect human life. It is this conception of Tiruvalluvar which 
has suggested to Kamban the idea that the real soul or life of the 
State consists of the citizens whilst all other limbs of State 
represented by the king, as the concrete embodiment of 
sovereignty, form but the body which provides the means and 
forms the source of all kinds of enjoyment for that life. The very 
fact that the citizens are described in terms of perfection at the 
end of porutpal shows that the citizens form the crown and glory 
of the State. This is the greatest contribution Tiruvaljuvar 
makes and it is unfortunate that Parimélalakar’s commentary 
misses the importance of this part of the book. 


(b) 


The first chapter in kuți-i-yal emphasises the high birth. It 
has no reference to any caste or community. In India as in ancient 
China, family is the cradle for all human perfection. Mother’s 
love and the responsibilities of the family instil in the mind of the 
child, the natural rectitude and abhorrance of evil action, corrett 
conduct and truth, which make them all, always cheerful, liberal, 
ever speaking the pleasant words, without reviling anybody or 
indulging in deceit. The importance of family for the perfection 
of human being, whatever be the status one occupies in society, 
is thus brought out clearly and this has to be understood with 
reference to the family and love, described in q@ratiu-p-pal and 
hamattu-p-pal. 


(c) 

Manam refers here to a deeper conception of honour which 
consists in living up to the ideal and sacrificing one’s life rather 
“than the ideal, if ever there were a competition between the two, 
That is the glory and real heroism of the great citizens. They 
never dream of any disreputable act. That is their dignity even 
in great adversity ; for, they know that men who fall from a high 
estate are like the lock of hair fallen from the head. This is their 
great fame and they will never descend to follow those they 
despise, though they themselves are humble in their prosperity. 
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(d) 


With this high conception of honour of living up to the ideal, 
they are great, always doing great and famous things. All men 
are born equal, but great acts make for real greatness. Even one 
who occupies a lowly state thus becomes great. A woman’s 
chastity is in her hands and similarly one’s greatness isin one’s 
own hands. In spite of achieving the impossible, real greatness is 
modest whilst littleness is extremely proud. Such a great man 
is perfect in that he is full of all good human qualities. Because 
of the high sense of his duty these qualities become his second 
nature. The greatest good is the goodness of character which is 
full of love, benignance and truth, which abhors evil, and 
identifies itself with the society. Refraining from killing 
is the greatness of tapas; refraining from even mentioning other’s 
faults is the glory of human perfection. The great man willingly 
accepts defeat even at the hands of his inferiors, Therein lies 
the touchstone of perfection ; for humility is the strength of the 
great which disarms any enemy. The ages may change but not 
perfection. The perfection reached reminds us of the saints 
described in turavaram. It is the same perfection which is 
possible to be achieved in a welfare State. What is perfection 
worth if Man does net do good to even evil-doers ?. 


(e) 


This perfection is exhibited in his own behaviour which shows - 
that one has become one with others. His heart beats in unison 
with the hearts of others. He is easy of access and full of love, 
perfectly nurtured in a family of high reputation. It is not 
physical resemblance but the identity of human feeling that is 
found amongst the great people. They pour oil on disturbed 
waters, exhibiting their pleasing qualities even when others hate 
them. But for them, the harmony of this world would be buried 
in the dust. They brighten up the world with their smile, other- 
wise the world will be steeped in darkness. 


(£) 


The munificence of such a man has been already discussed, 
in the chapter on oppuravu in aratiu-p-pal, Its negative aspect 
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is described in nanriyil celvam or the ungrateful wealth. The 
title itself is significant. Wealth is made possible by the whole 
society at large and the grateful citizens should share it with 
others in loving gratitude, for otherwise the selfish enjoyment of 
wealth is a mark of ingratitude. One who does not possess the 
human feeling or what Shakespeare calls ‘the milk of human 
kindness’ cannot feel one’s own duties towards one’s own body 
politic. He is no man but a demon, more dead than living, really 
poor though rich, verily a dog in the manger or like unto a woman 
fair growing old in lonelihood. Valluvar has compared the muni- 
ficent man to a fruit bearing tree and to a medicinal plant just in 
the centre of the village. The miser’s wealth is also a tree full of 
fruits in the midst of the village ; only it is a poison tree. There- 
fore one has to bring in the chapter on oppuravu in this part of 
the book on citizens. 


(g) 


Shying at things evil has become natural to tbe perfect man. 
It is said of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa that this feeling of 
renunciation was so great that his body would shrink at the touch 
of money even when he was unconscious. This cultivated feeling 
of abhorence at anything evil is real modesty; for modesty is not 
merely the blush of wcmen. This higher modesty is a sign of 
perfection. His flesh itself shrinks and that is why perhaps all 
spirits claim his home of flesh as habitation. The perfect man 
shrinks from others’ guilt as much as his. In the absence of this 
natural shrinking from evil, majestic gait becomes a disease. The 
perfect man will give up his life rather than this modesty. In 
the absence of this modesty man is but a marionette. 


(hb) 


This feeling of human kindness expresses itself in varied 
ways—trying to help the perfection of others and to help the 
family and the State through all their activities. Action thus is the 
touchstone of human perfection—a never ceasing action aiming 
at the exaltation of the family and society. Paripperumal will 
interpret this to mean that such a great man has no time to satisfy 
fully even his hunger. Manly exertion and a wider intellectual 
vision thus become useful for others, and God Himselí hastens to 
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help such a man. His ideal is thus spontaneously achieved and 
the whole world will cling to him and claim kinship with him, 
He isa great warrior; for he bears the brunt of all natural 
attacks on his family and suffers all miseries that may arise 
therefrom. 


(4) 
The incessant human effort inspired by the concern for the 
common weal should result in producing wealth, which as a social 
institution solves all problems of family and society. Has not 
Va]luvar praised it as the great light of truth which dispells all 
darkness of misery and ignorance? At this point, therefore, the 
significance of porul is realised. The great man is active. Activity 
seems to be his very breath inspired as he is by love. This 
activity should take the form of works. In that age of 
agriculture, that activity was considered the best. In modern 
age we may take ulavu as labour in the descriptive and 
illustrative sense rather than in an exhaustive sense. However, 
even in the modern world agriculture has its own virtues 
not shared by other professions. Agriculture is the back-bone 
of a nation. “Whirl as the world will, it must after all rely 
on the plough. The agriculture is the linch-pin of the progressive 
van of society for agriculturists support all, whilst others are 
subservient. One who works by his own hand knows the 
sufferings of life and therefore hastens to help the beggar though 
he himself will never beg.” It would have been noticed that in 
praising the perfect man who has not renounced the world, 
Valluvar often tries to point out that he is superior to one who 
has renounced. Therefore here also he points out, that if the 
husband-man sits still with folded arms, even they who have reno- 
unced will have no place in this world. Every aspect of agriculture 
has to be cared and watched. Land is an exacting mistress who 
demands the presence of the agriculturists always by her side. 
She laughs at these who plead poverty and lead an idle life. 


IX 


(a) 


Thus far, the glories of the good citizens have been sung. 
But when that perfection is not reached by the citizens, certain 
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evil effects flow and the land is steeped in poverty. One has 
then to live by begging. Valluvar shudders at the very idea of 
begging at other’s doors which is the most powerful dehumanising 
force in society. Under such an environment instead of human 
perfection, there is degradation. Therefore, in the remaining four 
chapters, he emphasises the greatness of human perfection 
nurtured by the State and society through the proper environment 
they have provided, and points out its contrast with the picture 
of a society leading tohuman degradation. It has already been 
pointed out that Valluvar believing as he does, in the innate 
divinity of Man, does not forget the importance of Nature and 
environment in human progress. Poverty is the greatest enemy 
of man; for, then man ceases to be human. As Avvaiyar sings, 
‘when there is chronic hunger, honour, munificence, nobility, 
greatness, education, wisdom, helpful effort, tapas, and love, al! fly 
away. Therefore Valluvar asserts there is nothing more painful 
than poverty, except if it be poverty itself. Poverty as a chronic 
hankering, destroys all tradition and all human speech and leads 
to infinité miseries. Even the mother looks upon the unrighteous 
poor as a stranger. Mark the words unrighteous poor. Poverty 
is veritable death. One may sleep peacefully in fire but not in 
poverty; itis indeed the depth of human degradation. That this 
misery does not inspire the poor to welcome renunciation is 
what Valluvar has referred to elsewhere. They are fated to be 
demons wasting other men’s salt and gruel or, as Kalinkar puts it, 
“they become death unto their owa erstwhile propriety and good 
behaviour.” 


(b) 


Valluvar, however, recognises the duty of the good citizen to 
help the unfortunate. What else can the unfortunate do than 
beg, if there are those who may be begged of ? If the latter with- 
hold any help, the- blame is theirs and not the beggars. Begging 
becomes a pleasure when the help comes without causing pain. 
There is a charm in begging before those who know their duty. 
Begging is as blissful as munificence before those who will not 
withold anything even in their dreams. Does not this begging 
bring out all that is good in man? Where will munificence be if 
there is no one to receive the gift ? Inthe Buddhist epic, Mani- 
mékalai therefore the munificent Aputtiran is so cursed to have no 
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one to receive his kindness, In the absence of those who seek help 
from others, where can be cooperation and where can be the 
exhibition of human virtues? In its absence the world becomes 
a stage wherein strut wooden dolls. 


(c) 


This ought not to be interpreted as glorifying beggary ; for, 
Valluvar shudders at the very thought of begging. Though from 
the point of view of the munificent citizen it offers an opportunity 
for the spontaneous expression of human perfection, from the 
point of view of the beggar, it is the most dehumanising force. 
Not to beg is million times better than begging. There is 
nothing harder than the foolhardiness that believes in ending its 
indigence by begging. The contentment which refuses to beg 
even in want, is greater than all the Universe put together, 
Nothing is sweeter than even the watery gruel earned by one’s 
own toil. Seeking help even for a righteous cause is degrading. 
The beggar’s life is almost dead at a rebuff. But where hides the 
life of the man who denies help? For verily the latter cannot be 
a living human being. Valluvar explains in a spirit of righteous 
indignation against whoever is responsible for a society which 
tolerates begging. ‘‘May the ordainer’’ he cries, “of the present 
world perish, if the society is, so organised that one has to live 
only through mendicancy’’. Therefore it is the duty of man to 
rectify such an organisation. Coming in the best tradition of 
Valluvar, Bharathi sings ‘If there is no food for a single individual, 
let us destory this dying world and reshape a new world’. 


(d) 


The last chapter deals with the degradation of Man, the very 
opposite of human perfection. The degenerate resemble the 
perfect men in appearance. What an exact resemblance! They 
are indeed fortunate, for they feel no qualms of conscience. They 
are like gods doing whatever they like. They compete in 
degradation. Fear is their only virtue; perhaps there is also a 
little amount of strong desire, as a motive. They will never help 
except when the robber breaks their jaws. They are like the 
sugar cane which yields its sweet juice only when it is crushed to 
death. If others are prosperous, the reprobate hastens to slander. 

4l 
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Valluvar therefore exclaims: “ When suffering presses them 
down, the degenerate rush to sell themselves away. What other 
purpose do they serve?” Thus ends porutpal. 


x 


The political philosophy of Tiruvalluvar is unique in that 
it makes society.and government, the cradle for perfect men, the 
ferfect men described in @rattu-p-pal. That is why Tiruvalluvar 
insists on the means being as ennobling as the ends themselves. 
Even ihe most intricate problems of Statecraft and diplomacy 
are discussed from their basic human point of view so as to be 
understood by all without any mystery or mystification. 


XI 


Thus the philosophy of Tiruvalluvar is a well integrated one, 
where Kama or the experience of idealised Love becomes the 
starting point of Dharma or human perfection reaching the stage 
of universal love and where Artha provides the proper environment 
for the development of that perfection. Nothing is repressed ; 
nothing is negatived. Everything is given its proper place so 
that in the end there is complete harmony, the harmony which is 
experienced at the end, as universal Love. That is the unique 
contribution of Tiruvalluvar. 


It has been possible to evaluate his philosophy in this way 
only within the Pan-Indian background of purusariha, Valluvar 
works within that background; but by varying emphasis 
on certain aspects, he has given us a new portrait of the ideal 
human life which attracts the attention of all and which inspires 
in us all, the hope that we can achieve that success with the 
practical advice he has given. 


THE ETHICS OF THE TIRUKKURAL 


BY 


Dr. V. A. DEVASENAPATHI 


My grateful thanks are due to the Vice-Chancellor and the 
other authorities of the Madras University for the honour they 
have conferred on me by inviting me to deliver the Sornammal 
Endowment Lectures this year. I have chosen the Ethics of the 
Tirukkural as the theme of my lectures. It was the desire of 
the late Professor R. P. Sethu Pillai, the donor of this Endowment, 
that the Tirukkural should be more widely studied and made 
known to the world. I trust that the choice of my theme will 
be in conformity with his desire. 


The Tirukkural has been acclaimed as a world classic and its 
author, Saint Tiruvalluvar, as a bard of universal man. Whatever 
its date of composition, the Tirukkura] has been a source of 
inspiration for several centuries now. It is generally listed among 
the ethical works in Tamil and is considered to be the greatest 
of them. Its chapters are classified under three main sections, 
dealing with the first three out of the usually accepted four 
Ends of Life - Virtue, Wealth, Enjoyment and Heaven or the 
state of Release. The reason for the omission of the fourth viz., 
Heaven or the state of Release is said to be this—that as Heaven 
is beyond the ken of thoughts or words, its nature canrot be 
dealt with except in relation to what leads to it - viz., Asceticism. 
However, if Heaven or Release is not necessarily a post mortem 
state but can very well be kere and hereafiey, if Heaven is the 
quality of our life, if the Kingdom of God is within us and, if 
release is a matter of release from egoism or self centredness, from 
the sense of ‘I’ and ‘Mine’-I submit that this!Heaven or State 
of Release is the underlying theme of the whole work. Not only 
the first chapter which is in Praise of God and other chapters 
in the first two sections emphasising ethical virtues which help 
to bring about freedom from egoism, not only the chapter 
on Knowledge of the True (Quiet sev) which is a marvel of 
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a Metaphysics in miniature, but the whole of the third section, 
aru g giuure, is also concerned with Heaven or Release. If I am 
right in understanding the central theme of the Tirukkural to be 
non-attachment and love, the evolution of the personality from a 
state of self centredness and narrow attachments to a state of 
God centredness and boundless love or compassion or benevolence, 
then the third section stwggmuure is the best description of 
such a state. 


Dr. G. U. Pope is not inclined to accept this view. He says, 
* Many give to the whole a mystical interpretation, an idea with 
which commentators on the book of Canticles have made us 
familiar. Its interpretation as an allegory exhibiting the play 
of the Divine Spirit with the embodied soul, would be in harmony 
with much that is found in Muhammadan literature as well as in 
Sanskrit, especially in Buddhist writers. Yet I can hardly think 
that Tiruvalluvar’s tone of mind would lead him to this method 
of teaching spiritual truths. However I should like to urge two 
considerations in this context, one regarding the genius of Tamil 
Language and the other regarding ancient Tamil literary tradition. 
As for the first, let me quote F. W. Ellis: ‘The Tamil, the 
genius of which is to hint rather than to define the signification 
of its words, selects generally a single idea to indicate class or 
series; and the author accordingly comprehends under a phrase, 
expressive of their principal characteristic Qa@ere or Qefwma 
ape, ‘pleasing speech’, the several modifications of the 
primary notion conveyed by affability, courtesy and similar 
terms’.t As for the Tamil literary tradition, the treatment of 
life in terms of its inner and outer phases (ga & yw) is well 
known. I believe that the ancient Tamils practised economy 
in thought as well as in word, Hence both the inner and the outer 
aspects of life may be taken to deal with two stages of spiritual 
evolution. In the first stage the inner and outer aspects stand for 
human love and external warfare. In the second stage, they 
stand for consummation of human love in divine love and for 
external conquest yielding place to conquest of the self. There 
is no sharp cleavage between the two stages, the first is a 
preparation for the second. Hence, for example, many of the 


i. Ellis: Commentary on the Thirukkural, p. 335. 
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virtues which are useful in overcoming external foes are also of 
help in conquering vices which are enemies of the spirit. 


The Tirukkural is a book of life—of the whole of life. 
Chapters on ethics, politics, economics and human enjoyment are 
all actuated by one underlying purpose—viz. development of the 
human personality in terms of love and compassion. Even as 
Spinoza’s most important work Ethica, implies that it is a practical 
philosophy of life and of redemption, the Tirukkural is ethics in 
the sense of such a practical philosophy. To understand how 
a work dealing with ethics and politics, may be concerned with 
something more, we may recall what Sir R. W. Livingstone says 
about Plato’s Republic: ‘He (Plato) created in the intellectual 
chaos of the fifth century a clear and closely reasoned philosophy 
of the supremacy of the spiritual life, out of which all later 
philosophies of the spirit ultimately spring, and which most people 
will feel to be not only the first but the greatest statement of the 
belief that the things which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal. 


‘Plato lived in two worlds, and his intense sense of. the 
world of the spirit drove him on to create a state in which the 
Spiritual life may be possible on earth. Hence his masterpiece, 
the Republic (or the State) into which he put all his thought 
on life and politics and almost all himseli—the greatest of all 
secular prose works, equally remarkable for the wealth and 
depth of its ideas and for the superb literary art which has 
combined them to a whole. It is characteristic that its real 
title is ON JUSTICE-so far is Plato from the modern view that 
politics is not concerned with ethics. The aim of the Platonic 
State is to embody justice, the condition of its existence that it 
should succeed in the attempt.” 


The question, ‘Why this preoccupation with the spirit ?’ 
may very well be raised at this stage. Is not a humanist ethics 
enough? Why should we talk of the spirit ? The answer depends 
on what we mean by a human being, If we mean by a human 
being, just his body—muscles, bones, and glands—even a humanist 
ethics is uncalled for. Satisfaction of physical wants will be all 


2. Plato: Selected Passages, Introduction, pp. XXVIII—XXIX. 
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that is necessary. Each one can go his own way, not caring for 
anyone else. If, however, man is something more than his body, 
if he has desires other than the mere satisfaction of his physical 
wants, what is it that will satisfy him? Thus, even those who 
accept pleasure as the only thing of absolute worth, are sooner or 
later, forced to distinguish between higher and lower pleasures. 
Intellectual pleasures may be rated more highly than physical plea- 
sures. Again, granting that pleasure is to be sought, is it one’s own 
pleasure or the pleasure of others? Thus we seem to be forced 
from pursuit of lower pleasures into pursuit of higher ones; from 
pursuit of pleasure for oneself into pursuit of pleasure for others, 
The pursuit, on analysis, seems to be, for living a full or perfect 
life-—‘to have life and to have it more abundantly’ and to share 
this abundance with others. But this will be successful only 
when he recognise the spirit. A total picture of man includes his 
body, mind and spirit. Life must include all these. To stop at the 
level of the mind alone or to stop with an enthusiasm for mere 
humanity is not to live a full life. Life has to be atleast human— 
not almost human. Anyway, what is the record of Humanism ? 
Here is what a historian, Professor A. L. Basham, has to say; 
‘Twentieth century Europe and America are no advertisement 
for humanism which since the days of Rousseau, has in one form 
or another been its most significant ideology’.* The conclusion 
obviously is that the world requires something more than 
Humanism. 


Looking at the sections of the Tirukkural, we may say that 
the section on Virtue is concerned with the morality or conduct 
of the individual; the section on Wealth is devoted to morals in 
relation to society ; and the section on enjoyment is interested in 
love, ostensibly human but in the course of spiritual evolution, 
divine. Love is not discontinuous. It spans time and eternity , 
the human and the divine. . 


The first chapter, IN PRAISE OF GOD, is not a loose 
adjunct to the Tirukkural or an interpolation. It is organic to the 
whole work. It portrays God in a manner acceptable to all faiths, 


3, A Moulder of the Modern World in Vedanta for the East and the West 
Vol. XII, No.6 & Vol. XIII, No. Ifor July, August & September, 
October 1963— p.228. 
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as a Supreme Being of auspicious qualities and teaches worship of 
God in thought, word and deed or with body, mind and spirit. It 
is remarkable that the need for the integration of the human 
personality—on the highest level, viz., the divine, is so clearly 
stressed. The head has to bow in worship of the Lord with the 
eight qualities; the mouth has to utter His praises and the mind 
to be concentrated on Him. It is of special significance to the 
modern world where advance in medical science has given us 
control over physiological diseases only to be baffled by increase in 
mental or psychological diseases that the Sage Tiruvalluvar says 
in the clearest possible terms: 


c sarium WaNargtar sraCrre gris sare 
Wer SEA LOT H Me AA g.?? 


“ They alone can escape from anxieties of the mind 
who take refuge in the feet of Him who has no equal.” 


The second chapter on the Excellence of Rain shows that 
Tiruvalluvar is not a dreamy idealist but a practica] visionary. 
He recognises the material requirement for good conduct in this 
world. Alike to ascetics and to men of the world, food is neces- 
sary. Without rain, no food can be produced. If there is no 
rain, there will be neither the giving of properly acquired wealth, 
to those who need it nor deeds of penance. While thus 
Tiruvalluvar states the common economic requirement for good 
conduct, he is keenly aware of the converse truth that good 
conduct can produce rain. It may sound incredible but iet 
Tiruvalluvar speak for himself. 

c Osgwab Ogsrurge Garapsor Q srap sunar 


QuüuQuaru Quyib wen ,”? 


“ Waking up she worships no God other than her husband 
The rain falls instant at her word.” 


This is the power of single-minded love and chastity of 
righteousness at work! What happens where there is no 
righteousness ? 

c ape pari wereracr Geiuver ewm arig 
goer gi wrab Guwe,”? 

“ Where king from right deflecting, makes unrighteous gain, 
The seasons change, the clouds pour down no rain.” 
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It is unnecessary to call down thunder from heaven for 
ignition when a match will do. But it is idle to deny that there 
is fire in thunder and that on extraodinary occasions, thunder 
could serve the purpose of ignition. Physical laws operate on one 
level. There isa higher level whose Jaws seem to override the 
physical laws but really are their fulfilment. Even in physical 
science, a law which explains a large number of facts is superior to 
one which accounts for a smaller number. Rain normally 
sustains physical life and provides the economic basis for moral 
and spiritual life. But rain itself is sustained by moral and spiri- 
tual laws. Men of good and godly character create an atmosphere 
which is even more necessary for rain than certain physical 
conditions. In this context, it {my be of interest to read the 
following: ‘The raising of the Indian peasantry’s material 
standard of livings is not a materialistic objective. It is one of 
prime spiritual importance, because it is a necessary enabling 
condition for spiritual activity. But Gandhiji’s example shows 
that it is possible to do arduous practical work without 
allowing one’s spiritual life to be smothered and choked by the 
cares of the world. More than that, Gandhiji demonstrated that 
spiritual activity is the well-spring of practical activity, and 
that this inspiration is what makes practical activity bear fruit 
and not work havoc’. An ascetic may ask for food. But he is 
capable, if the occasion demands it, of providing not only physical 
food but also spiritual food. Did not Jesus who asked the woman 
at the well for a drink of water, turn water into wine on another 
occasion to meet a sudden demand? What is more, he tells the 
woman at the well, ‘ Whosoever driaketh of the water shall thirst 
again. But whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give 
him shall be, in him, a well of water springing up into everlasting 
life. Thus rain indirectly points to the core of these laws viz., 
penevolence. Tiruvalluvar says : 


< asbur go Quart aJt wri Aor A 
oer x4 hon QsraCoar awg ?” 


“ Benevolence seeks no return. What does the world 
give by way of recompense to the clouds ? ” 


4. or World and India, Arnold Toynbee (Azad Memorial Lectures), 
p. 62—63. 
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Thus from rain which is an example of benevolence on the 
physical level, we are taken to the chapter on The Greatness of the 
Ascetics. It is noteworthy that the ascetics spoken of in this 
chapter are those who have renounced their attachments. It is 
not always necessary to become a recluse to practise non-attach- 
ment. The true ascetics have mastery over their senses. They 
are men of vision who know the nature of the world. The fullness 
of their utterance stems from the fullness or perfection of their 
life. The fullness of their life is such that it overflows into love 
and compassion for all beings. They are the great ones because, 
unlike the small ones who can never achieve big things, they can 
accomplish the wellnigh impossible. Renouncing attachments, 
rooted in righteousness, they are the gentle, loving ones (g$ s 
ew )°—seeking no return for their love. They love all beings 
because such love is the very breath of their being. They have 
renounced—not trifles—not claims to property, animate or inani- 
mate; but they have renounced their claims on the affections of 
others in return for their own affection for them. In short, 
their love is not possessive but is sacrificial. Like the Lord and 
the rain, they enable others to live. 


The last chapter of the introductory part of the Tirukkural 
is on the STRENGTH OF VIRTUE (ger aSu og sa). 


pers HS scr wr Secor ZIVI AYET Fg Moor 5 
Heo Eg Im,” 


“* Spotless be thou in mind! This only merits virtue’s name. 
All else, mere pomp of sound, no real worth can claim.” 


The idea of reward for virtue has a place in the Kural. We 
find the view that virtue leads to.better reincarnation or to release 
from birth. There is also reference to the relation between virtue 
and earthly welfare and between immorality and misfortune. But 
above all, there is, as Albert Schweitzer has noticed, the know- 
ledge that good must be done for its own sake. Schweitzer quotes 


5. Commenting onthe word gsi, Ellis says,... Yb sorer is derived 
from œb beauty and gsm literally coolness, freshness ; 
figuratively kindness, mercy ; and the compound means therefore 
‘beautifully merciful’ (Commentary on the Tirukkural, pp. 10—11) Like 
the phrase ‘ ‘beauty of holiness,’ we have here ‘beauty of mercy ’. 
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the couplet which says that benevolence, like the rain dues not 
demand recompense and also the following couplet : 


“Csearg aab QaraaE ss Cugyeaw 
QHeaGeaflano Faa cor m,”” 


“Though men declare it heavenward path, yet to receive is ill, 
Though upper heaven were not, to give is virtue still.” 


Schweitzer notices also the couplet which says that all the 
wealth acquired with perseverance is for the practice of 
benevolence. 

Ssrar pes sos QurGg@aaarbh sarti 
Cacrremcow Grits» Qura.” 


He observes with satisfaction that the motive or remaining 
in active life, according to the Kural, is the idea of ethical activity 
What evokes his appreciation most is his discovery that in the 
Kural in addition to the ethic of inwardness, there is the living 
ethics of love. 


It may be interesting in this context to recall the following 
couplet : 


“gos argn Agaa CGacsins Adas 
Qur 9g s71OeoQ mit gr ceo.’ 


“Needs not in words to dwell on virtue’s fruits, compare 
The man in litter borne with them that toiling bear. ” 


Would it be in keeping with the spirit of the Tirukkural to 
say that the virtuous ride in palanquins and that the wicked ones 
bear these palanquins? Has even Saint Sivaprakagar been misled 
when he says that he who bore the palanquin of Saint Sambandhar 
refuted this Kural? It does not seem to be so. Perhaps it was 
a rhetorical device to refute, not this Kural but its popular 
misinterpretation. Sivaprakagar could not have been unaware, 
either of the spirit of the Tirukkural or of the greatness of service 
exemplified in Appar’s life. The idea of selfless service could not 
have been unfamiliar to Sivaprakagar. Nor did Sambandhar and 
Appar, on this memorable occasion, stand, on grounds of personal 
dignity, precedence, protocol and the like. Appar, willingly took 
up the role of palanquin bearer (without letting others know of it, 
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for fear that their respect for him would prevent his doing so) and 
considered himself fortunate in getting this chance. To him, it 
was a privilege and a reward for his matchless penances, not a 
punishment for his lapses.® 


Taking up for detailed consideration, after the introductory 
part, the first main section on Virtue, Tiruvalluvar speaks of 
virtues relating to the householder’s life and those relating to the 
ascetic. It is woith bearing in mind that although the Kural is 
analysed into sections and sub-sections, these are not, so to say, 
water-tight compartments. It is not as if we have a stratification 
of society into well-defined classes and individuals labelled as 
house-holders, ascetics, kings, ministers, friends—good and bad, 


6. ‘gos ar 8B sQacr Caam_r Baas 
Quins srdc Gitarer Qw au —-wos stew 
us sor Adwa ullg grt Sil gait wm 
ob gb Adamss saris a. (raat Erer wall wr) 


Of the following lines in the Tiruttondarpuranam. 


Sat stores anGeit arate «69 air pawi st 
siswa s Omai aar AN@sWer gs arau 
Abassi y MAG ETT .- os 


CS gquurgsro rag part Ouura gaa ona Qrelwe 
QFruuflu ysgsaaer aésrer Qedyann : 
‘quumtu sAr gar ysl ebwy sar 
Q4QuQg STERY Qu bmdié@ ger WIT Gor’ GI Gor CPT e 


“ gaart sens Cali eA gachWoarCud Os saat 
‘Qaarg ew sail b Oper ep Paar Nan mera gs guid 
Geaara Qor perat Aara sbi siig 
awar y Qrussgag?? araom AGr QongAepr. 


What was the reaction of those who witnessed this remarkable 
scene ? 


“gGoegilent sama yb Ogsran.Qrarw 9 para 
STIPE BEND 2. naewras ai gst osGal sg 
arpé guears sofuderrnna ‘opdacr wemasuQupg 
Yip SS ps ys arb a peri_Quern = ot ssri,” 
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women—chaste and unchaste, and soon. It will be strange to 
argue that because the chapter on Education belongs to the section 
on Wealth and the sub-section on Politics—relating mainly to the 
King or the Ruler, that therefore it does not apply to subjects or 
ordinary folk. Likewise, because the chapter on Non-killing 
comes under the sub-section on Asceticism, it will be ill in keeping 
with the spirit of Tiruvalluvar’s teachings to say that he exempts 
householders from practice of non-killing. Monarchy must have 
been the prevailing type of government in Tiruvalluvar’s days. 
Hence he speaks of the qualities necessary for the ruler. But in 
these days when democracy or republicanism is the dominant type 
of government the world over, these qualities are as necessary for 
the people who, atleast in principle, are the sovereign, and of 
whom any individual or group, may be called upon to assume the 
reins of government. Again in the sub-section relating to the 
ministers of the state, we have chapters relating to Power of 
Speech, Purity in Action, Power of Action etc., Not only in the 
event of being associated with the government of one’s country 
are these qualities and qualifications necessary for every one but 
they are also necessary for that other government which is the 
kingdom of one’s own self. The body politic is, so to say, the 
individual writ large. Each individual has to govern himself, be 
at once in himself, king, minister and subject. 


It may be of some interest at this stage to consider the 
question whether Tiruvalluvar considers the householder’s state 
or the ascetic’s state to be the ideal one. In fact, a lively debate 
is carried on from time to time on this subject. To urge 
the superiority of the house-holder’s life, the following couplets 
are quoted. 

C Mearparar saunter Queaycorw pw E D 
maar Der Aap pe.” 

“ The house holder ts the mainstay of the three other 
orders, the bachelors, the anchorties and the ascetics.” 


CQsaryaos sri Osian SGtggaseo srQarcr wag 
Qoyos ety pirue ga, 
“ It ts the paramount duty of the householder to fulfil 


his obligations to his ancestors, God, guests, relatives 
and himself.” 
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66 DJT 9 Mond Men gs arider Bean psens 
LIGHTLY LD LILI SOILD Y g? 


“ Tf love and virtue in the household reign 
This ts of life the perfect grace and gain.” 


—“goser oho Qearpaans ur nie os sT pier 
Gureawies Ou me sr creer r?’ 


‘* What will he who lives virtuously in the domestic 
state gain by going into the other state ?” 


The last couplet of this chapter seems to clinch the issue : 


SMa s Sor AUT PAT Hs AM LAET AT Gao Muy w 
Q sua g sor OMSL UW”? 


“ Who shares domestic life, by household virtues graced 
Shall mid the gods in heaven who dwell, be placed.” 


This couplet has made many come to the conclusion that a 
successful house-holder’s life is crowned by transfer to the celestial 
sphere. It is necessary to point out that if Tiruvalluvar has been 
using the traditional conception of life in the celestial sphere, he 
could not have considered it to be the final or perfect consumma- 
tion of earthly life. The traditional conception envisages the 
possibility and even the inevitability of return to this world. 
Perfection is to be achieved only in and through life in this world. 
Therefore everything depends on the quality of life in this world. 
We may recall the following couplet on Renunciation in the sub- 
section relating to Asceticism. 


Suncrcers corso OF ges wura an enrag 


e uitis PVE Hw”? 
“ He who destroys the conceit which says ‘I’ and ‘ Mine’ 
will enter a world be yond that of the gods.” 


It is clear that though this couplet comes under Asceticism, 
the state of mind referred to is not ruled out for the householders. 
A house-holder may be żin worldly life and yet, not of it. He may 
be like a drop of water on a lotus leaf. The last couplet in this 
chapter is worth calling to mind. 
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C DRE upppaper up T 5 LiL pen mcr 
ups opm Sr oe.” 


“ Cling to Him who is free from all attachment. 
Cling to this attachment to Him so as to be free 
from all other attachment.” 


What Tiruvalluvar teaches here is not only that attachment 
to God brings about detachment from everything else but also— 
and this is most important—that attachment to God generates 
disinterested love for God’s creatures. It cannot be otherwise, 
When our loyalty is to God only, we are filled with the right’ sort 
of love for every one. When love arises from narrow attachment 
—strictly speaking it cannot be called love if it is restricted in its 
scope or is calculating its own self-interest in its function—this 
pseudo-love is only self-love trying to annex everything to itself. 
Hence frustration is inevitable, when demands are resisted. On the 
other hand, where there is no attachment, love tries to serve others, 
not to be served by others. There is no sense of attachment, of 
possession or of property, in love. Those who have read John 
Galsworthy’s Forsythe Saga will remember Soames being called 
‘the man of property’. He marries a beautiful woman, not for 
_love but because he wants her as one more object in his collection 
of beautiful objects. It is not surprising, therefore, that his 
marriage is a failure. 


The truth, as sages tell us, is that renunciation is possible 
both in the house-holder’s state as well astin the ascetic’s. Just 
because renunciation is essential, one should not make the mistake 
of donning the saffron-robe to achieve renunciation. It is tempt- 
ing to quote almost the whole chapter on Inconsistent Conduct 
(#9 @@pée) to show how strongly Tiruvalluvar condemns 
pseudo-renunciation. But the following will suffice : 


< uS Awm ae sy Gan Gup ow 
YII sre Curig gC obi gop? 


‘* For one who kas no self-control to put on an appearance 
of mural strength is like a cow wrapped in a tiger's skin 
grazing with impunity.” 
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 SUUO NES Awm Qrius ygsgouwne ps g 
Cal Quar ya Adhi son.” 

** Behold the man who takes cover under an ascetic’s garb 
and does evil. He is like a fowler hiding in the bush 
and decoying birds.” 


Oraa gpart spe griGura wA SD 
arpanrher uasi Ge.” 


“None can be so hard-hearted as those who, without 
renouncing in their heart, falsely assume the ascetic’s 
garb of renunctation.”’ 


“wiPs soy bt ey Casi aes 
ups ss Ys gs S19 cr,” 


“What's the worth of shaven head or tresses long 
If you shun what all the world condemns as wrong.” 


Tonsorial alteration are unnecessary so long as one’s heart is 
in the right place ! 


It will be of interest to the younger generation to know how 
the practice of renunciation is, or used to be, inculcated in the 
house-holders. As part of their religious duty on a pilgrimage, 
usually to Ramés'varam, they are asked to give up some one 
thing which they like most, say, their favourite vegetable. Too 
often this results in giving up not what one likes but what one 
dislikes! This defeats the very purpose of renunciation. Again, 
the purpose, it must be remembered, is not so much physical 
deprivation as mental detachment or the spirit of renunciation. 
Renunciation should not be that of one who has nothing to give 
up. There is precious little virtue in pretending to give up what 
one does not have anyhow. The point is whether one can do 
without something to which one has become attached and, whether 
one can give it up in favour of or for the benefit of some one else. 
Professor S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri observes that the word. 
‘faquir’ has become a term of derision not merely in English but 
also in the vernacular. He says, ‘...that distinctively Indian figure, 
the ascetic, has been seen mostly in a negative garb, he appears as 
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one that has nothing, not the one who has given up everything, 
he is not a parivrajaka except in name, for you cannot renounce 
what you do not have. For all our vaunted spirituality, the 
sannyasin to day is an object of superstitious awe or tolerant 


contempt, not of loving devotion.’ ”? 


Renunciation, is thus more in the spirit of it and hence not 
out of bounds for the house-holder. Likewise penance also— 
though treated as a part of the sub-section on Asceficism—is not 
ruled out for the house-holder. His life may be lived in the 
spirit of penance. Let us consider what Tiruvajluvar has to say. 


He asks, 


“ gpbsritéSs puyre Cary wwtgsri@sra 
LPM wetaar gab ? 


“Is tt to provide etc., for the asceties that 
others have forgotten to perform penance?” 


This is aclear call to all-ascetics as well as non-ascetics 
realise the value of penance. What is penance, anyway ? 


es bpCrri Cora pe eWiéeepsan Qriwrenw 
7p sus 55 GG.” 


“The true form of penance ts to endure one’s own 
suffering and to abstain from injuring others.” 


Why is penance performed ? 


“Cacwauw Cacraura Osi ger p Ori saw 
FWA GUNG HQE.” 


“Penance is performed because it secures attainment 
of whatever one wants in the manner one wants it.” 


to 


Who are those who perform penance? Are the ascetics alone 
given to performance of penance? Or, should they alone do it? 


Tiruvalluvar’s answer is comprehensive. 


7. Collected papera, pp. 75-76 (University of Madras) 
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“ ga@Qriart gsnaguy Qewartiwg penri 
wagQeiant gyori Le. 
“Those who do their duties are those who perform 
penance. All others, in passion’s net ensnared, 
toil but in vains” 


The frittering away of one’s energies in worthless persuit is 
beautifully brought out in the word *avam’ (se) in this 
couplet. 


Performance of one’s duty, inspite of pain and suffering has a 
chastening effect. As the sage says : 


“ Fea QurcrCGurd gala Qi greruw 
Léa Csr pS p uuri.” 

‘* The hotter the refining fire, the brighter gold shines. 
Likewtse, the greater the suffering, the purer becomes 
the man who performs penance.” 


The man who has attained mastery over himself becomes an 
object of worship to all others. One of the commentators brings 
out the real import of this couplet, ‘He who has ceased to consider 
his life as his own’—-in these words, ‘ He who ceasing to live in 
and for himself, lives in and for others ’—it is such a one that all 


people worship.” 


Tiruvalluvar expresses forcefully the power of those who 
perform penance. They who have gained power by penance, can 
jump over death also. 


Cm oppo GRES esm Ab Cor mr 
Booed stu LNIG.” 


8. ‘ garsouwt srar pu Qu par aler u 
wer su Greers Qsrapi? 
c saray rnr gp srr cr peapbsG sp 2 piQusperter, 
efi serarSu mus p Sis Qawwi Ogerap aor pang 
ree STO MSNA QeAsri(h gps’ 
— Leen s GLa 
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Whether conquest of death here means capacity to postpone 
death of the body or to achieve deathlessness of the physical body 
may not be determined to everyone’s satisfaction. What is clear 
however, is that one who is devoted to performance of one’s duty, 
inspite of all suffering and one who caring least for oneself, lives 
solely for others is so dead to sense of ‘I’ and ‘ Mine’ that the 
death of his body can have no terrors for him. 


We have seen so far what Tiruvalluvar has to say of 
virtues—renunciation etc. All these imply that the agent—or 
man in question, is free to do what he likes. How is this consis- 
tent with the general background of the theory of karma which 
Tiruvalluvar seems to accept ? Anyhow, is not one startled when 
one comes to the last chapter of the first section? This chapter 
is entitled Destiny (ax). Is there any point in calling upon 
men to do certain things or refrain from doing certain other 
things—is there any meaning in giving a series of ‘dos’ and 
‘don’ts’, if men are subject to a destiny which has already fore- 
ordained their course of action? Even without acceptance of the 
doctrine of Karma, Western Ethics is exercised about the problem 
of liberty versus necessity. But with the acceptance of not only 
determinism but also fatalism, where is there room for ethics at 
all? There isa story of Aristotle beating a servant for theft. 
The servant cried piteously saying, ‘Alas, master don’t beat me- 
It was fated that I should steal!’ Aristotle was not to be out- 
witted. He continued the punishment saying, ‘ Alas,‘ it was also 
fated that I should beat you!’ 


Let us turn now to Tiruvalluvar to find out what destiny or 
fate is, according to him. 


gyn pre Carapo sonralcrenw 5 ms a er 
Gurs yra Csr pb wy,” 


s“ Good destiny through perseverance will produce prosperity. 
Evil destiny through sloth will produce adversity.” 


It looks as if perseverance and sloth are beyond our control 
because they are already determined by destiny! 


«Qumsu Oigh Dynes gAs pph 
gI yp L bpk senr..”’ 
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“ Adverse destiny begets ignorance. 
Favourable destiny enlarges one’s knowledge.” 


Are we powerless, then against ignorance? Can we never 
overcome it ? 


“<< pahu greue « pI cui wh pe ser 
ermo g Ca AE? 
“ Though one may be well-versed in subtle learning, 


one will have only that much knowledge one’s fate 
would permit.” 


What is the use of any effort, then, to acquire knowledge? 


“@GqgCag Lacs Aupas: Pag@Cag; 
Osarafu rr awb Gag.” 

“ Twofold is the nature of the world—one is destiny 
for wealth and the other is destiny for wisdom.” 


If so, are the materially wealthy condemned to folly and the 
wise to poverty ? 


Tiruvalluvar says that in pursuit of wealth all good becomes 
evil and even evil becomes good, in accordance with fate. Does 
this mean, then, that all effort to acquire wealth is foreordained 
to success or failure? When he says again that even with the 
utmost care, we can never retain what is not ours by destiny and 
likewise what is ours can never be lost even if we throw it away, 
does it sound like good sense? As we goon wondering as to 
what all these mean, we hear the final couplet of this chapter. 


6 geri) Quad wrayer w HQapeir p 
GA mit sreraps gig.” 

c What ts there so potent as fate? Even if we devise 
some way of counteracting it, tt takes us by surprise.” 

At this point we may remember another couplet in the second 
section which says : 

“© gor em ip Wy wD USSD STOUT o eval ear of å 

ETT Agog Uwt,” 
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“ They who strive ceaselessly and undismayed by failure 
can defeat even fate” (literally, ‘make even fate 
turn its back in flight.’) 


Are these two last couplets mutually contradictory ? The 
answer is that they are not. From the Chapter on “ The Strength 
of Virtue”, almost till we reach this chapter on ‘ Destiny’, 
virtues and vices have been listed and dealt with. It will be 
evident to those who analyse the position that we are free to act 
but that once we have acted, we havecreated a pre-disposition for 
a recurrence of action on the same pattern. Acting well, we find 
it easy to continue doing so. Wrong action likewise tends to 
become a habit. Action or deed, again, it must be noted, stands 
not only for what is done but also for what is thought and: said. 
Though the effect of what is done alone is more easily seen, the 
other two are no less potent. They are, in fact, much more in- 
sidious. Is it, for example, theft, only when we stealthily transfer 
another’s property to ourselves? Tiruvalluvar asks us to guard 
our hearts against entry of even ideas of theft. He says: 


Coca ssra cara gu SC a I parQurg tra 
aama gare sar Gab cere,” 

s Itis sin evn we covet within the heart. Say 
not therefore, ‘we will possess by fraud what 


> 9? 


belongs to another `. 


As for words, we are reminded of the chapter in the 
Tirukkural on Not speaking proftiless words. Those who speak 
profitless words are castigated. 


“uwr urr aur tesr ws oor ot oor ; 


DS US erere ”? 


«Call them not men. Call them human chaff,’’ says 
Tiruvaliuvar. He contrasts such human chaff with those of 
unclouded pure vision, who never, even in self-forgetfulness, speak 
profitless words. This chapter is followed by the chapter on 
Dread of Evil Deeds. 


Evil begets evil. Therefore evil is to be dreaded even more 
than fire. This may be allright. But, what if some one does 
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something evil? Why should we not return evil for evil? What 
other language will the evilones understand ? Tiruvajjuvar 
thinks that doing evil in return for evil does more harm to the 
aggrieved person than to the aggressor. Hence he says that it is 
wisdom’s highest law not to return evil for evil. 


CyAM ner seers strQuearu Fu 
Qegartéew OeuuT Vow.’ 


This may be conceded reluctantly but doubt arises in another 
way. What is one to do in poverty? 


“ Oocraarm Suma Qrupa z Qril 

QoveGqv mowi Quwi óg” 
‘Commit not evil saying “Iam poor”, Tiruvalluvar warns us, 
‘because thereby you will become poorer’. Needless to say, 
what he means here is that one will become poorer in character, 
no matter what the temporary msterial gain is. As one’s 
shadow dogs one’s footsteps, so will evil pursue its author and 
bring about his destruction. In the name of self-love he appeals 
to us: 


“ smterssrer arse euler eter sO gn cr gb 
gos pa SAMs ure 


“Tf you love yourself, refrain from causing even 
the least harm to others ”. | 


Action in thought, word and deed, leaves its mark on one’s 
character and creates a pre-disposition for its recurrense. Hence 
we are said to sow a character and reap a destiny. Let us not 
make our character our enemy. Destiny is not an alien power, 
because it is the power of our own character and our character is 
what we ourselves fashioned. 


There is yet another important factor. The influence of 
character is felt not only in one life time but in several. The 
cumulative effect of good and bad actions makes itself felt 
through long ages. This should not unnerve us. We should 
remind ourselves that our destiny is of our own making. Even 
if there is a strong tendency to evil thought, word or deed, it 
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must be countered by others which are good. Hence we must 
try to make our thoughts, words and deeds always good. The’ 
struggle between the two dispositions may seem to be long and 
unequal, but for all that, perseverance is bound to bring success. 
Hence that other Kural we recalled a while ago, which speaks of 
perseverance overcoming even destiny. What is more, when 
there is a heroic resolve to raise the quality of life—of the family 
into which one is born, by the quality of one’s own life, God 
Himself girds up His loins to rally to the support of such a heroic 
person. Verily God helps those that help themselves. While 
Tiruvalluvar speaks of a favourable destiny and an unfavourable 
destiny, in the chapter on Destiny he shows their relation to 
human effort in the following couplet : 


E og UYT OTAPEL TET wip Weir cr 


srejarnar sruerud ear.” 


“ They say that the black goddess of ill-luck abides in 
sloth and that the goddess of the wealth whose abode 
is the lotus on the effort of them whe are not 
slothful.”’ 


All doubt about the need for human effort is sèt at rest by 
the following : 
c Qur Narew wti upwam; 2 fe segs 
gor aS tar araw ip?” 
«To be without a fate that is favourable ts no 


disgrace to anyone; but to be without manly effort 
based on right knowledge is indeed disgraceful.” 


Incidentally, we may notice that the theory of karma invariably 
goes with the theory of transmigration. Character and persona- 
lity are not fashioned in one life time but in several. 


That the chapter on Destiny is not Tiruvalluvar’s last word 
on the subject is realised when we call to mind such chapters as 
Energy for Action (arso esenreow), Unsluggishness (we 
Garmo), Manly Effort (yir Sym wo), and Not being over- 
whelmed by difficulties (Qaiser giPurew). Equally significant 
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are the chapters, Purity in Action (eSterggrisenw), Power in 
Action (Sæ A ub) and The Method of Acting (S Qeww 


awws), 


Albert Schweitzer says, ‘Maxims about joy in activity, such 
as one would not expect from Indian lips, bear witness to the 
strength of world and life affirmation presentin the Kural.’ 
He quotes the following : 


“Osassa gar Qah ayb gpu pA ser 
Qoia ós xe sau.” 


‘¢ Although fate may make one’s labour vain, yet the 
reward may be proportionate atleast to the extent 
of one’s bodily exertion.” 


t Armm Aarb scersQsrchar yh sor 
aarmt aenipujw A piy.” 


“ Who pain as pleasure takes, he shall acquire 
The bliss to which his foes in vain aspire.” 


There is yet another consideration. It is only so long as we 
act with a sense of agency, trying to claim reward for good actions 
and to escape punishment for evil ones that Karma can keep us 
under its control. When through long ages, we realise that duty 
has to be done irrespective of consequences, when duty means for 
us all that is good, we cease to be under the control of Karma. 
It may be asked: What is the motive for our action ? Can there 
be action without a motive? Having given up our sense of 
agency, how can we act? The answer is that love for God and 
His creatures has taken the place of self-love; a sense of duty has 
taken the place of rewards and punishments. In the early stages 
of moral evolution, there is a conflict between rights and duties. 
The tendency is to fight for one’s rights and to shirk one’s 
responsibilities. But the morally perfect person overcomes the 
conflict by claiming his duties as his rights. He claims the right 
to serve others. Normative ethics becomes natural ethics for 
him. 


The transition from self-love to love for all is usually through 
love for one’s kith and kin. We shall return to this subject in the 
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third lecture. For the present we may notice that in the process 
of this moral and spiritual education, moral law is the guiding 
principle first and then it is love. It isa great advance when a 
person learns to respect the moral law without consulting his own 
convenience. Yet even this is not enough. Righteousness or 
moral law without love is scorching in its effect. Thatis why 
Tiruvalluvar says : 


e gerd aster QaWaCurad aruyCw 
word ager pj mb,” 


‘ Virtue will burn up the soul which ts without love 
even as the sun burns up the creature which is 
without bone.” 


Hence, the moral agent has to progress from unrighteous to 
righteous conduct informed by love or affection exercised within 
limits the thence to righteous conduct illumined by compassion. 
In the early stages he fashions his destiny to his own detriment ; 
in the later stages, when he learns to attune his will to that of 
God, his destiny is what God meant it to be—a source of light and 
love. He may miss the pleasures of life but he gains the joy 
of doing God’s will and of serving His creatures. Thus the 
postulate of Karma or destiny is freedom—-freedom in the highest 
sense of that term, freedom from narrow attachments and sense 
of agency and freedom for doing God’s will.’ 


il 


Dr. G. U. Pope quotes the following words of Sir A. Grant : 
“ Humility, Charity and Forgiveness of injuries, being Christian 
qualities are not described by Aristotle”. Dr. Pope goes on 
to say, ‘Now these three are everywhere forcibly inculcated by 


9. When man has learned to attune his will to God’s and becomes com- 
passionate like Him, he is able to chase away destiny. cf. 


“wregbcor Orero Qasri sr PsC sri wal terenud 
STS Weevil YESSY AT CT — FN GH BIT 
Dor gare wrw ab Awmi gts 
AGM IT Hd BRTN Vi Sg.” 
—Gulla Bqatsr g@, 26. 
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the Tamil moralist. These are the themes of his finest verses. 
So far, then we may call this Tamil poet a Christian’. 


It may be worthwhile to consider Greek and Christian 
conceptions of morality—social and individual before we take 
up for study Tiruvalluvar’s conception of society and of man. 


Turning to the Greeks first we notice the identification of 
the individual with the corporate life of the state. This enabled 
the Greek to enlarge the circle of his personal interests. The 
age of Pericles is considered to be the Golden Age of the Greeks. 
The Greek citizen was, in what is called the best age of the best 
of states, a soldier anda citizen. He placed himself completely 
at the service of his country and he was free from the modern 
preoccupation with one’s family and business concerns - ‘the 
greasy domesticity’ that limits and clouds one’s vision! We 
may be tempted to consider this an ideal condition and wish 
to achieve something like it. But is it possible? Or atleast, how 
was it possible in Greece? History tells us that in Greece the 
citizen depended upon a servant class, an inferior class, regarded 
not as an end in itself but as a means to the perfection of the 
Greek citizen. Whatever the actual condition to-day, we cannot 
accept - atleast in theory - a twofold classification of society, of 
a superior and an inferior class, of a first class citizen and 
a second class citizen. In theory atleast, we speak of equal 
opportunities, equal privileges and equal burdens for all. There 
is yet another factor. The Greek city state was ideally small 
and so it was possible for the citizens, all of them, to participate 
in its life. Modern states are huge in comparison. That is 
why the Greek idea of democracy, of actual citizen-participation 
in government, is inapplicable to modern states. At best we 
have indirect participation of the citizens through their elected 
representatives. It may be argued that atleast in the administra- 
tion of local institutions, municipalities and the like, there could 
be citizen participation. Lowes Dickinson observes, ‘ Local 
business after all is a matter of sewers and parks; and however 
great the importance of such matters may be and however great 
their claim upon the attention of competent men, yet the kind 
of interest they awaken and the kind of faculties they employ 
can hardly be such as to lead to the identification of the 
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individual ideal with that of public activity. The life of the 
Greek citizen involved an exercise, the finest and most complete, 
of all his powers of body, soul and mind; the same can hardly 
be said of the life of a county councillor, even of the best and 
most conscientious of them’’.1 He comes to the conclusion that 
the fusion of public and private life involved in the ideal of the 
Greek citizen was a passing event in the history of the world. 
He thinks it would be an anachronism to try to revive this 
ideal. 


The Greek ideal of man was determined by the existence 
of a privileged class. Freed from mechanical toil, thanks to the 
existence of an inferior class, the Greek citizen used his talents 
and leisure in the service of the state. More often than not, 
he had health, wealth, and social influence. These were of 
advantage to him in his endeavour to develop his personality 
and to serve his state. But when the political structure changed, 
these favourable conditions ceased to exist. No longer was it 
a quesion ofa superior citizen trying to perfect himself in an 
ideal state. It became a question of the ideal conduct for 
man as such. Change in economic conditions also had its effect. 
It was no longer a matter of the wealthy or the well-to-do. 
Irrespective of economic conditions man had to be virtuous. 
According to the Stoic ideal which replaced the Greek ideal, the 
virtuous man would be indifferent to the changes and chances of 
this life. He was a master of himself and, free—whether he was 
crowned or crucified. 


Thus the Stoic conception extended the possibility of virtue 
to all men, not making it the privilege of a select few. Theoreti- 
‘cally, the Stoic ideal appears to be sound. But in actual practice 
and for the general run of mankind, privations - economic, 
physiological etc., cannot but be formidable obstacles. Poverty, 
disease. and the like may be a matter of indifference to a few 
choice souls, but not to others. This is not to say that virtue is 
possible only under favourable conditions, All that is meant is 


1. The Greek View of Life. G. Lowes Dickinson: (Methuen) Perhaps 
conditions have changed since Dickinson wrote these words. Municipal 


administration of a big city may now be comparable to administration of 
a smali state! 
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that the Stoic ideal is too lofty for the average man. Can we, 
by such attempts as the welfare state, provide equal opportunities 
for all so that what Greece achieved in her city states,—harmony 
of body, mind and soul—may be achieved the world over? 
Time alone can tell! 


When we turn to Christian ethics, we notice a difference. 
Jesus require men to aim at excellences, not because they 
owe it to their humanity,—their very nature as men—to do 
so, but because it is a part of their service to God, to 
be perfect as the Father in Heaven is perfect. The Greek 
moralists think of man as the architect of his own life, 
fashioning the various elements of human nature into a thing 
of beauty and harmony. Hence each virtue must be developed 
in relation to the whole, not out of proportion. Harmony, 
balance, proportion—these are the guiding factors. But with’ 
Jesus the criterion is service to God, not mere harmony of 
character with itself. Virtues are what fit a man for the service 
of God.2 If itis not an over-simplification, we may say that 
the aesthetics motive governs Greek morality whereas the religious 
motive governs Christian morality. 


Turning to the social and individual aspects of Christian 
morality, we may notice that both of them are determined 
by the conception of the Kingdom of God. The Kingdom 
of God is at once within oneself and in the community that 
should inherit it. Jesus gathered around himself a group of 
disciples who were to be the nucleus of the future society. They 
were to exemplify by their life, conduct which was to become 
universal. Christian morality was to be realised in a community 
consisting of diverse elements. Thus the emphasis on society 
is not negligible. But for all that, Jesus did not subordinate 
the individual to society. Individuals were not for him mere 
units in society. Every individual is a soul of absolute and 
eternal worth. Two points emerge from this: (a) Everyman 
must recognise the rights of other men to be treated as persons 
of similar absolute worth—-as ends în themselves, not means to 
serve his purposes. (b) If every man has a relation to God like 


a a ae 


2. The Ethical Teaching of Jesus—Ernest F. Scott (Macmillan). 
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himself, all of them must constitute one family. Distinctions 
based on wealth, class etc., cannot affect the status of men as 
children of God. 


Christianity has provided tremendous impetus for social 
progress. But this must not make us think of Christianity 
mainly as a gospel of social progress. It is not a social 
machinery. Its dynamism is due to its concern with the 
central meaning of life. Jesus asserted the rights of the 
human personality. He came into the world so that men might 
have life and have it more abundantly. He taught men, “Seek 
ye the Kingdom of God, and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” 


From this all-too-brief survey of Greek and Christian 
morality, we may turn to the ethics of the Kural, recalling the 
three virtues which, according to Sir A. Grant distinguish 
Christian morality from Greek morality but which as we saw, are 
according to Pope, the themes of the finest verses in the Kural. 
Perhaps a word about these three—Humulity, charity and For- 
giveness of Injuries—may not be out of place before we turn to 
the social and individual aspects in the ethics of the Kural. 
First of all about humility, the following lines occur readily to 
our minds. 


CE NA EGD Grab Uc Sa 5 MAH at GHD 
Qrara Qrib sws g g.’ 

“To all humility is goodly grace; but chief to them 
With fortune blessed—’tis fortune’s diadem. ” 


-E Leh DTD TaT wb Quagaæaw; A wew 
oot wjionin gorr Gu g. 
“ Greatness humbly bends, but littleness always 
Spreads out its plumes and loads itself with praise.” 
“ Quge» Quad sb @earanw; A penw 
Quad sb aiia Vow? 


“ Greatness is absence of conceit; meanness we deem 
Riding on car of vanity supreme.” 
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As for charity, we have to notice that it is not gift to the 


poor in expectation of reward in heaven. The very first couplet 
disillusions us on this matter. 


“apuriés@srarg Fus feaa30h Onwar 
S6POQuGiteau Er gwig.” 


“To give to the destitute alone is true charity. 
All other gifts ave characterised by an expectation 
of recompense. ” 


Tiruvalluvar goes on to say that to give is good even if it 
does not lead to heaven. It is a great thing to be able to 
endure hunger but not as great as the capacity to. satisfy 
another’s hunger. If a man has a treasure, the proper 
place to lodge it is in acts to remove the hunger of the 
destitute. Tiruvalluvar concludes this chapter by remarking. 


“srada Qos Gav; ells grew 


FS OHeowwTs sL.” 


« Nothing is more painful than death. Yet even 
death is pleasant where charity cannot be exercised.’’® 


This remark and the general teaching of the Kural remind us 
of the princes of chatity—@oraresear—celebrated in tamil litera- 
ture. Till we realise that at the mere sight of need, or what 
appeared to be so, their hearts went out to relieve distress, not 
bothering about the cost of the means employed, we cannot 
appreciate their acts. One of them, for example, threw his 
costly robe over a dancing peacock, under the impression that 
it was shivering in cold and another left his chariot as a support 
for a creeper that was fluttering without support. These were 





3. Appar takes this thought one step further. It is hell if one conceals 
what is in one’s possession and does not give it away in charity 
when the occasion demands it. 


“sruugs sms. Gsaoarh SAEN snag WUE STR? 


Those who give are actuated by compassion 


C ELTE SCH EHD oa sant.” 
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not cases of exhibitionist prodigality. These were cases of a 
spontaneous fellow-feeling that these immortal princes of charity 
felt with even‘sub-human nature. The Tamil conception of charity 
invites comparison with the Christian conception. R.A. Knox 
says that charity is the bond of fellowship which unites us to God 
and unites us to our fellow creatures. He observes that it will go 
on eternally. He concludes, “It is the atmosphere of the 
condition of heeven, it 7s heaven.” Thus, then, alike to the 
Christian and tv the author of the Kural charity is not just alms- 
giving, it is fellow feeling with creatures in distress, resulting in 
deeds to relieve suffering. 


In regard to forgiveness of injuries and forbearance we may 
notice the following : 


 Qur gs so @ piilter erar 3 H 8 cor 
Wps sO 2 safle corp.” 


Forgiving trespasses is good always 3 
Forgetting them hath even higher praise.” 


We have here not only sublime ethics but also sound mental 
hygiene. The phrase ‘forget and forgive’ is frequently heard. 
There is danger in forgetting if it is not accompanied by forgiving 
because the injury that is forgotten may disappear from the 
conscious part of the mind but, burrowing deep into the 
sub-conscious or the unconscious part of it, this injury starts 
festering. On the other hand, where the injury is freely and 
consciously forgiven, there is no such danger. It must be 
forgotten thereafter, for, otherwise, the memory of it is likely to 
fill us with a sense of our own magnanimity. Magnanimity is 
certainly called for, but only in action, not in self-praise! The 
complement to forgiveness of injuries is the cherishing of gratitude 
for benefits received. We are to fill ourselves with a sense of the 
goodness of others even for a trifling act of kindness. This will 
prevent reprisals against them when they do us evil. To forget 
the good anyone has done is the height of ingratitude.‘ There 
can be expiation for other lapses but not for ingratitude because 
ingratitude dries up the very source of goodness in us. 





4, “céser 2 Qarara@7ré@w ewaamiow 5 2i afi we 
Qeiccor M Qarar p wos 9G. 


79 s 
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It is the mark of a noble character to forget injuries; the 
mark of a base character to forget benefits. 


“emgar Oeigares gad ats 
Ueow gr pw ererCapr Qurguul ; swari 
Op sear AOrig por gS srr 
oO gm Lari SQD.” (srwgwri) 


There are some men of high intelligence who, as the saying 
goes, “cannot suffer fools gladly ’’. But surely here also there is 
need for forbearance! 


c Merenwyer Gerenw Sqg6sQsrrre ar e oar 
eerenw orta Qurep,°’ 


“ The sorest poverty is bidding guest unfed depart 
The mightiest might to bear with men of foolish heart.” 


The desire to return evil for evil and to harden one’s heart 
against the offender is understandable. But Tiruvalluvar counsels 
us not to deviate from the path of virtue and not to become 
callous. 


“ BP poarae sp pr Gruen CarQers g 
JPN Geuwrenw ser g,’? 


“« Though others work thee sll, thus shall thou blessing reap 
Grieve for their sin, thyself from vicious action keep.” 


When we realise that a wrong doer injures himself by his act 
we are moved to pity him, not to hurt him. 


t AAF STOI QMS SO PUET 
nereruin Qrug Vw,” 

c The punishment to those who have done evil is to 
put them to shame by showing them kindness in 
return and to forget both the evil and the good 
done on both sides.” 


To put them to shame does not mean to humiliate them. It 
is to quicken their moral sensibility. As we saw earlier, there is 
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need to forgive and forget. We have to forget the wrong doing of 
others as much as forget our own goodness on these occasions. 
Otherwise our righteousness will become self-righteousness. 


With this background of similarity to Christian ethics, we 
may now take up Tiruvalluvar’s conception of society and of the 
individual. Bhārati. cried out in righteous indignation that if a 
single person had to go without food, he would destroy the world.’ 
Tiruvalluvar goes farther. He wants a society in which, to use a 
modern expression, there will be employment opportunities for 
all and honest living but if life has to be maintained by begging, 
then Tiruvalluvar calls down a curse on the creator of the world! 


c Origo ewdrary se Camy sri g 
Qe@e caBwnd urar,’ 
“ If he that shaped the world desires that men should 
begging go, 
Through iife’s long course, let him a wanderer be 
and perish so.” 


Turning to those who are obliged to beg, who have no other 
go, Tiruvalluvar makes a personal appeal (perhaps this is the only 
case of use of the first person singular in the first two parts of the 


Kural): 
© Arius Qrar seerw E @ruiler 
arint revere’ creo gy,°? 
“ One thing I beg of beggars all, ‘If beg ye may, 
Of those who hide their wealth, beg not I pray.” 


The poignancy of his feeling is very clearly seen in the 
following Kural. 


< @racrar Morar © GG; Erao 
oara grew Sarva GaQw.”’ 





5.  sehQurgGaans em A wu 


255 Ger $s AOb? 
—uros FapsTun: Osu Esma. 
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“ To think of the evil of begging is enough to melt 
one’s heart ; 
But to think of refusal is enough to break it.” 


Tiruvalluvar allows begging under certain conditions. 
Although he does not say it in so many words, it looks as if we 
may beg only of God or of His saints. “How can generosity be 
exercised,” he asks, “if there were no beggers, to ask for gifts ?’’6 
Though this rhetorical question is to be found in the chapter on 
Mendicancy, in view of what follows in the chapter on the Dread 
of Mendicancy one feels that Tiruvalluvar’s aim is to encourage 
giving, not begging. The two, are correlative, no doubt. But 
Tiruvalluvar favours giving, not begging. This atleast is the 
ideal. To recall a couplet already quoted in another context. 


ewar Qm ayb Gara WS gf 3 Coginsn 
Qa@G@aahlanw mE wor g.’? 


“ To beg ts evil, even if that be the path to heaven ; 
To give is good, even if one does not thereby go to heaven,” 


The whole spirit of Tiruvalluvar’s teaching on this matter 
reminds us of Sangam poetry where ‘this ideal is pithily expressed. 


CCR aor Orssa Ot san, wo sora Dir 
‘ Gwar? cor me 9 Roof cob DP isaw” 
«c To ask for gifts is demeaning ; 


To say ‘no’ when approached is more demeaning.” 


On the other hand, 


Oar card Osr@gs sa LUTE ETD, HE Bir 
Qarar Gara ? car pe gah agb nwit gor gy.” 
—(y osr srw, 204) 


“ To give saying ‘ Take it’ is ennobling ; 
To refuse saying ‘I won't’ is more ennobling.” 


6. “gantsan cor cemoco Csr pow Orb giGsror 
Goumri Qear gs san?” 
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Thus the ideal should be to try to give and not to take. 
How is this to be achieved? By labour of course. There is 
a chapter on Cultivation. Needless to say, there are other kinds 
of labour also though they are not specifically referred to, 
What Tiruvalluvar says in the chapter on the State (literally, 
the Land, as Pope translates it) is highly suggestive. 


c sor Gery sisri sripWore 
Qraagu Crrag rQ?” 


“ Where spreads fertility unfailing, where resides - 
a band of virtuous men and those of ample wealth 
call that a land.” 


Again, he says! 


“ Ga_Muré Osu Oi spo amiga a 
asrQueru eriiper gw. 


“ Chief of all lands $s that where nought disturbs sts 
peace and even if some injury is ‘inflicted, it 
suffers no dimunition in fruitfulness.” 


Wealth is to be produced because it promotes general weal. 
Hence nothing should be done to get itin improper ways. 
Wealth plays a significant part in society because it is that 
which gives importance to persons who are otherwise unimpor- 
tant.’ But if care is taken to acquire wealth in the proper way, 
it can become a source of virtue and happiness. In fact, to 
those who have honestly acquired wealth (the emphasis is on 
the word honestly), the other two—virtue and happiness—are 
easily accessible. They distribute their wealth freely to those 
easily accessible. They distribute their wealth freely to those 
who need it and enjoy the superlative happiness of seeing 
others happy. Tiruvalluvar brings out the relation of wealth 


7. “Qurgeea wwwru Gurgearsé Gein 


Qurama Haw Quram. 


8. “ gof ayb Baruapo mamb A par ds g 
Sef wis Quram,” 
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to love and compassion by a beautiful comparison. He says 
that compassion is the child; love or affection is the mother 
and wealth is the wet nurse. In other words, if compassion 
which grows out of human affections is the desired goal, the 
way to it is through wealth. It is by giving that affection is 
strengthened, to evolve in due course, into compassion. To 
live surrounded by relatives is the advantage to be derived 
from the acquisition of wealth? Thus by developing and 
strengthening affection for those who are related to us by ties of 
kinship, friendship etc., we are enabled to develop love and 
compassion for all beings which must be the goal of our ethical 
endeavour. 


What Tiruvalluvar says in regard to learning is of interest, 
not only to rulers but to the ruled also. It is worth repeating 
once again that the applicability of his teaching is not to be 
rigidly restricted by ancient patterns of society, political set 
up etc. They have sufficient universality to suit all times. 
Perhaps if the Golden Age dawns, the Kural may lose part of 
its appeal. But till then—why even after that—would we 
like to see people illiterate or unwise ? 


The need for learning is emphasised in various ways. 
There are chapters on Learning (saf), Ignorance (sawreæw), 
Hearing (@scraI), and Possession of Knowledge (aop ajaman). 
The aim of all educational activity is stated with the brevity 
and comprehensiveness characteristic of the Kural in the following 
words : 


“aoe Sips 5 pum; 6H per 
8 pa 95 G8 85.” 
“Learn without faults what needs to be learnt, 


thereafter conduct yourself in a manner worthy 
of your learning.” 


à 





9, « gaara gyi yasar Gel Qura Qarar gh 
Qrar Gea Sura LA. 
10, “sp 95570 Hp UPEN Qea@é gr or 
Qumar ó Qupp uuer,” 
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€ Where is the learning to be done, when is it to be done ?’ 
What meaningless questions, Tiruvalluvar seems to say! 


“wr gsr ay ETTO SETT E er Oea er 
Fr gE soars ang?” 


u srda yoo g LR 4 pssan® 
sripgat shoppe grr.” 


“ Treat any country as your own, and till you die 
don’t you have time enough? If you are keen 
on learning, you can do it ANYWHERE, 
ANYTIME. What is the incentive for learning ? 
Tiruvalluvar replies ‘‘ Look at the learned! When 
they see the delight thetr learning gives to others, 
their fondness for learning increases’. By con- 

- trast Tiruvajjuvar has a gentle dig at the 
ignorant. 


“ ST SACK BBV & Hapiaper 
Qeraar Amisu Quer.” 


“ The ignorant too are excellent men 
If only they can be silent in the presence of the 
learned, ° 


If one is stung to the quick and retorts that one does not have 
opportunities to acquire learning by study, Tiruvalluvar shows 
a way: 


C arar ó an cob meee Cas} gar sar cob 
yor m Qugew SD 


? 


Learning can be acquired by hearing also. In fact, learning 
by hearing has a double advantage: It reinforces the learning 
one acquires by study and gives the benefit of learning evenin the 
absence of such study. So, let a man listen—to however little it 
may be. So long as it is good matter, it will give him complete 
excellence. Sound learning, even in homeopathic dose will cure 
ignorance ! 


Eyes and ears! When do they deserve to be called so ? 
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© serau Oraruar aty apad ArmA 


UTED sver gar,” 


“@scSIoom Caarr gs gsnauCa Caar dure 
Garis ut sg Oeal,’”’ 


They deserve their name only when they are channels of 
knowledge. Otherwise, in the absence of knowledge, eyes are 
only sores on the face. Ears are no better—they are practically 
deaf. 


Incidentally, may I invite your attention to another context 
where Tiruvajluvar mentions the eye? The chapter on Benignity. 
(sor @o..tt) has not only an etymological but also an ethical 
significance. 


 ueinQenrar epi TL. b Awr me ? serQasrair etd 
sabem Hears sa” 


“Of what avail is a song if there is no harmony in it? 
Of what use is the eye which has no kindliness or 
benignity ? ” 


aaura wssQsacr Qrib ga Sen 


som emit Deer g sein 2”? 


“ Beyond appearing to be in the face, 
what good do they do— 
Those eyes which are void of kindness ? 


search » sanw sao L113 woo Ger pe 
Haam Mem Ts UOD,” 

“ Benignity ts eye's adorning grace; 
without it eyes are wounds, disfiguring face.” 


Benignity is graciousness of spirit, not mere politeness or 
surface courtesy. Hence where there is refinement of spirit 
brought about by learning, there is graciousness as well. The 
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gracious ones hasten to relive the suffering of others as though it 
were their own. 


Tiruvalluvar wants a twofold light in the eye—the light of 
learning and the light of love—or the light of wisdom and the 
light of compassion to which benignity can be no stranger. It is 
usual to compare the soul to the eye. Just as the eye sees with 
the help of sunlight, the soul also sees with the help of God’s 
intelligence. Ina way, then, the soul reflects God’s wisdom and 
love. 


11. cf. the following verses : 


“ Gudwet sé ConliGurg I pierrier Qar erin 
ahul ohapsra Qrars ;—Os MS yri ! 
wa Laur wE gid L ma pueus 
EWA WYO saw.” (sar Qer 2) 
“The worthy feel the griefs of others as their own griefs, as butter 
melteth in the fire; thus, O thou who are ornamented with choice 


jewels! the pain caused to a limb by a local disorder the eye beholds 
and weeps.” 


“Curdet sré60 Sot gure gsraeGu 
SrQwr1@ s144 Sos eSarr—CoM pris | 
Qnndrearpn gsT4eb Swaar agp sar G o p 
nsderarn STEGO 69 5," (Ear Qar d ) 
“The truly wise hasten to sustain the griefs sustained by other and 
to protect them courageously, O thou who art adorned by polished 


jewels, thus the arm receives on itself and sustains the blow of the ` 
club which the body would otherwise sustain.” 


“ sageapes yawri sath g S mié grew 
Quagapfis A hurt GapA uri; — Ais ar 
sampuma Esd smar gA 
hamm aar Eio Drw’? (Eora w) 

“The worthy think not of satisfying their own wants but endeayour 
to satisfy the urgent needs of others; thus the moon heeding not the 


removal of its own dark spot chases away the darkness which fills 
the world.” 
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Now we come to two ideals which till recently appeared 
to be too lofty for practical pursuit but which are an absolute 
necessity if civilization is to survive. Truth and ncn-killing 
come under the sub-section on Asceticism. Whatever the 
practical difficulties in pursuing these ideals, they must not be 
reserved for the ascetics only. Lively debates may be conducted 
regarding their relevance for ordinary persons. But once we 
lower ideals, to something less than truth and non-killing, 
how far can we come down? It is not as if Tiruvalluvar 
was unaware of the difficulties in pursuing these ideals. He 
answers the question, ‘What is truth?’ by saying that it is to 
speak ‘nothing that is harmful." When he goes onto say that 
even falsehood takes the place of truth if it confers a benefit 
that is free from blemish,1® we realise that the phrase ‘ free 
from blemish’ is to be given due weight. That is why elsewhere 
he says : 


C ONE BANE OSTANE ; D DD ar 
Serfrow Qur iwrtew Eer g,” 


“ Not to kill is the first and incomparable virtue ; 
next to it is not to speak untruth.” 


If the question is ‘Which is more important - speaking the 
truth or non-killing?’ Tiruvalluvar answers, without hesitation 
that it is non-killing. It is not that he does not recognize 
the importance of speaking the truth. But what is truth? 
Can any one be so certain that he knows the truth that he 
can speak it when to do so spells danger to life? Why is 
the benefit of doubt given to the accused in a murder case? 
Is it not because, on the ground of insufficient evidence, the 
accused must not be sentenced to death? Truth is not 
a mere academic matter but a live practical issue. It is 
significant that inspite of the secondary place he has given 


12. “erieow coruuge SurQseien, urA srox pia 
Sau Oars @Geraw.”’ 


13. “Qurideonyd erienn Os 5 your pits 
seo uuig aa,’ 
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here to truth-speaking, Tiruvalluvar has been hailed as a truth- 
speaking scholar (Qur bwrQor pua year). Toa person of heigh- 
tened sensibility, life— whatever its grade—is so precious that its 
preservation comes first in the list of all his duties. Hence 
Tiruvalluvar’s insistence on vegetarianism. To be sure vege- 
tarianism is only an aspect of non-killing but one by practising 
which we give expression to the ideal of non-killing. He asks, 
What is the good way?’ and answers it by saying: 


t ENVITE ITAA SurQsaher, rO srr gw 
GQsraaraw Gp Ges Á.’ 


“ It is the path which considers how it may avoid 
killing any creature.” 


A practical first step to prevent slaughter of animals is 
to give up non-vegetarian food. For, if the world will not 
buy meat for eating, none will sell meat for the sake of making 
money. Performance of sacrifices is said to be highly- 
meritorious. Tiruvalluvar shows a much easier way: ‘ Abstaining 
from the killing and eating of living beings is better than 
performing a thousand sacrifices. Here is an impassioned appeal 
in the name of all dumb creatures: <‘ All creatures will clasp 
their hands to worship the person who has never taken away 
life and who has declined to eat flesh’. Cf. the following : 


© Ber pOurGginwre Gerarerng Aahe wit ah b 
Awun ater smart Be.”? 


c gNGer hs srulcb Cahar por mer 
cWiGEeGs DEED Gor D, 


c Qarwi yan wns STETE DE aL] 
awar Nab Ogro.” 


Does all this appear too idealistic? Let me refer to 
the views of two Western scholars. I take first, E. W. Hopkins 
who has written a book on Ethics of India. 


The following lines are of relevance: 


‘There is in India a doctrine called non-injary which in 
some regards transcends any ethical teaching to be found in 
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Christianity as known in America. It is the gentle doctrine 
of harmlessness which more than covers the precept of the 
catechism, “to hurt nobody by word or deed’’, for it means 
that it is a sin, and a sin far worse than lying or stealing, 
needlessly to maim or kill any living creature’. He goes on 
to say, ‘the general principle of ‘harmlessness’ is surely one 
that must commend itself to the enlightened moral sense of 
the West. It would do away, not as a matter of sentiment, 
as it is now, but as a matter of duty, with cruelty and war 
and that is enough ‘in its favour’. This was written before 
the Second World War and Atomic Warfare. ‘It might 
eventually lead to the suppression of needless slaughter and 
killing for fun’.........We must remember how far behind India 
in this regard we are ethically and not frighten our many 
Virtues into revolt against all attempts to elevate them’. sd 
‘Eventually (perhaps) the world will come to believe: that 
this one doctrine which, however, has a host of implications, 
such as not injuring by speech or by malicious thought, is 
of more importance even than the costliest philanthropic 
institutions, though it would be absurd to maintain that public 
Service in the Western sense was unknown to the ancient Hindus. 
Hopkins hopes that on the common ground of this doctrine 
of non-injury, the West and the East may meet. He goes 
on to say, ‘Much is done today in the West toward the 
saving of life and amelioration of living beings and the idea 
has been expanded into an active pursuit of the salvation 
of others, which on the human side goes farther than the 
mere cessation of doing harm. Yet it is in its whole scope 
that the Hindu ethics surpasses ours; in the inclusion of beasts 
and birds and even of trees and flowers in its all-embracing 
tenderness and kind sympathy. And we, who are only beginning 
to hear that trees and flowers have life and feeling comparable 
in weak degree to our own, and condone, if we do not inflict, 
so much of the misery suffered by dumb animals, may properly, 
as we learn to be less cruel, turn back with some humility 
to the time long before the Christian era, when so good and 
perfect a doctrine was not only preached as an ethical idea] 
but was accepted by millions of people as the normal rule 
of life for every good man, and confess that, however excellent 
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our ethics may be, India has taught us something better than 
we knew’."4 


I take up next Albert Schweitzer whose appreciation of 
the Tirukkura] I recalled to your attention in the first lecture. 
He struggled hard, after a close study of Ethics, Eastern and 
Western, to find an ethical formula or key concept to save 
the world from its imminent destruction if it goes the way it 
does now. He discovered it in the phrase ‘reverence for life’. 
He says that the ethic of ‘reverence for life’ is the ethic of love 
widened into universality. It is the ethic of Jesus now recognized 
as a necessity of thought.’ He is a medical man and scientist 
who knows the laws of biology. He concedes that humanly 
considered, not all life can be equally valuable. He observes, 
‘Every time 1 have under the microscope the germs which cause 
the disease, I cannot but reflect that I have to sacrifice this life in 
order to save another life’. He thinks that all living creatures, 
human beings included, form a connected chain of nearly or 
distantly related units. But while biology as a science is cold and 
does not concern itself with values, to Albert Schweitzer, ‘even 
the smallest creature contains something of the profound mystery 
of life and is entitled to a fellow feeling which must find expression 
in gentleness and kindness.’ Cockroaches are among the creatures 
which people for some reason or another; ‘cannot bear’ or 
‘are afraid of’. On the occasion, when a lady was trying to get 
tid of them, Schweitzer who happened to see this cockroach-hunt, 
observed, ‘* Poor beetles, they have a right to live too.” On 
another occasion, when he found flowers in a vase he said, “ They 
really look better growing ’’. In one place, he would not allow a 
palm-tree which might have hindered traffic to be cut down. 
“ Ob, no, it’s such a lovely palm!” The narrator of these 
incidents, a medical man who worked with Schweitzer, remarks! 
“It makes one think of a little country far-away, in the north, 
where avenues along the roads are felled so that speeding 
motorists may not be obstructed by the traffic but can end up in 
the ditch instead”. He concludes by saying, “In a larger 
perspective Schweitzer’s view is not without interest ata time 
when, by the postulates of biologists, life consists of one more 





4. Ethics of India—E. W. Hopkins. ef. pp. 227 - 233. 
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than chance conglomerations of aminoacids and in a period when 
two world wars have abundantly illustrated that nothing is so 
cheap as life ’’.1¢ 


Enough has been said, I trust, to show that Tiruvalluvar had 
the vision to stress two thousand years ago a matter of vital 
concern to present day humanity. No doubt he was not exercised 
so much about man’s survival on the physical plane as about his 


15. L. Otsergaard Christensen: At work with Albert Schweitzer. (Allen 
and Unwin). (It is very tempting to reproduce whole pages of 
Schweitzer’s book CIVILIZATION AND ETHICS. It will be amply 
rewarding to go through this book or atleast the smal! reprint of 
one of its chapters reproduced by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
under the title REVERENCE FOR LIFE. Here are a few sentences 
to whet the reader’s appetite ‘A man istruly ethical only when 
he obeys the compulsion to help all life which he is able to assist 
and shrioks from injuring anything that lives. He does not ask 
how far this or that life deserve one’s sympathy as being valuable, 
nor beyond that, whether and to what degree it is capableof feeling. 
Life as such is sacred to him. He tears no leaf froma tree, plucks no 
flower, and takes care to crush no insect’...... ‘He is not afraid of 
being laughed at as sentimental .... Today it is thought to be going 
too far to declare that constant regard foreverything that hives, 
down to the lowest manifestations of life, is a demand made by 
rational ethics. The time ıs coming, however, when people will 
be astonished that mankind needed so long a time to learn to 
regard thoughtless injury to life as incompatible with ethics........ š 


t Ethiss are responsibility without limit towards all that lives’ 


' Reverence for life is an inexorable creditor! If it finds anyone 
with nothing to pledge but a little time and a little leisure, it lays 
an attachment on these.’ Regarding the obligation of man’s 
devotion to the welfare of his fellow men even if his primary 
occupation leaves him little time or scope for this, Schweitzer has 
this to say: Open vour eyes and look fora human being or some 
work devoted to human welfare, which needs from some one a little 
time or friendliness, a little sympathy, or sociability or labour. 
There may be solitary or an embittered fellow-man, an invalid or 
an inefflcient person to whom you can be something. Perhaps it is 
en old person or achiid Or some good work needs volunteers who 
can offerafree evening. orrunerrands. Who can enumerate the 
many wavs in which that costly piece of working capital, a human 
being, can be employed? More of him is wanted everywhere! 
Search then, for some investment for your humanity, and do not be 
frightened away if you have to wait, or to be taken on trial. And 
be prepared for disappointments. But in any case, do not be with - 
out some secondary work in which you give yourself as s man to 
men!’ 
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survival on the ethical and spiritual planes. If man’s moral 
growth has not kept pace with ethical requirements, will atleast 
the danger of physical extermination as a species force him to 
learn the lessons of morality ? Again, even if Tiruvalluvar had 
meant these ideals only for ascetics, they have now become 
universally urgent and important. 


We may now turn from the social to the individual aspects of 
the ethical ideal presented in the Kura]. What is the ideal man 
like? What are the dimensions of his personality? Once again, 
let me use the comparative method and recall a few lines 
of portraiture contained in the poems of Wordsworth, Matthew 
Arnold and Kipling before I take up for consideration the linea- 
ments of ideal character sketched by Tiruvalluvar. 


Under the heading, Character of the Happy Warrior, Words- 
worth gives a description from which I quote the following lines : 


« Who is the Happy Warrior, who is he 

That every man in arms should wish to be? 
It is the generous spirit who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought 
Whose high endeavours are an inward light 
That makes the path before him always bright. 
Who doomed to go in company with Pain 
And Fear and Bloodshed, miserable train 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain 

: -. (who) even more pure 
As tempus more ; more able to endure 
As more exposed to suffering and distress 
Hence. also more alive to tenderness 
He labours good on good to fix and owes 
To virtue every triumph that he knows 


If an unexpected call succeed 
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Come when it will, is equal to the need 

He who thus endued as with a sense 

And faculty for storm and turbulence 

Is yet a soul whose master-bias leans 

To homefelt pleasures and gentle scenes 

Who, not content that former worth stand fast 
Looks forward persevering to the last 

From well to better daily self surpast 


And while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause. 
This is the Happy Warrior, this is He 

That every man in arms should wish to be.”’ 


Matthew Arnold gives a picture of his father in the poem 
entitled Rugby Chapel. The following lines may be of interest : 


‘O strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now ? For that force, 
Surely, has not been left vain ! 
Somewhere, surely, afar, 

In the sounding labour-house vast 
Of being, is practised that strength 
Zealous, beneficent, firm ! 

Yes, in some far-shining sphere 
Conscious or not of the past 

Still thou performest the word 

Of the Spirit in whom thou dost live— 
Prompt, unwearied as here ! 

Still thou upraisest with zeal 

The humbie good from the ground 
Sternly repressest the bad ! 

Still, like a trumpet dost rouse 
Those who with half-open eyes 
Tread the border-land dim 

‘twixt vice and virtue ; reviv’st 


Sà 
Succourest ! this was thy work 

This was thy life upon earth 

eiei thou would’st not alone 

Be saved, my father ! alone 

Conquer and come to thy goal, 
Leaving the rest in the wild. 

If, in the paths of the world, 

Stones might have wounded thy feet, 
Toil or dejection have tried 

Thy spirit, of that we saw 
Nothing ! to us thou wert still 
Cheerful, and helpful, and firm 
Therefore to thee it was given 
Many to save with thyself ; 

And, at the end of thy day, 

O faithful shepherd ! to come 
Bringing thy sheep in the hand 
And through thee I believe 

In the noble and great who are gone. 


Yours is the praise if mankind 
Hath not as yet in its march, 

Fainted, and fallen and died ! 
Ye fill up the gaps in our files 
Strengthen the wavering line, 

‘ stablish, continue our march 
On to the bound of the waste, 
On to the city of God!’ 


We have another portraiture in Rudyard Kipling’s “If”. 
I quote below a few lines : 
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‘If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you 

If you can dream—and not make dreams your master 
If you can meet with triumph and disaster 

And treat those two impostors just the same 

If you can bear to hear the truth you've spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools 

Or watch the things you gave your life to, broken 
And stoop and build’ em up with worn-out tools 
If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue 
Or walk with kings—nor lose the common touch 
If all men count with you, but none too much 

If you can fill the unforgiving minute 

With sixty seconds worth of distance run 

Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it 
And which is more— you'll be a Man, my son.’ 


Cardinal Newman defines a gentleman as one who never 
inflicts pain. I invite your attention to the classic portraiture of 
a gentleman which he gives after this definition. Turning now to 
Tiruvalluvar, we find that in two chapters he portrays the man 
of perfection and refinement. As if tu say, ‘Look here upon this 
picture and on this’, he gives in the chapter on Baseness, the 
contrast to this picture. 


Let us look at the picture of the perfect man : 


Those who set themselves to achieve perfection take all 
goodly things as their duties. To them the only good is the good- 
ness or excellence of character, nothing else is good. Tiruvalluvar 
speaks of five pillars that support perfection. These are (i) affec- 
tion or love, (ii) modesty, (iii) beneficence, (iv) benignity and 
(v) truth. If penance consists in the goodness that kills not, 
perfection consists in the goodness that speaks not of others’ 
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defects. How do the perfect ones disarm their foes? They over- 
come them by their humility. The touch-stone of a man’s 
perfection is his acceptance of defeat even at the hands of his 
inferiors. ‘Of what avail is perfection’, asks Tiruvalluvar, ‘if it 
does not do gocd even to evil doers?’ Poverty can be no disgrace 
to a person if he possesses the strength of perfection. Why 
poverty, even if the times are out of joint, there is no shadow of 
turning in the perfect ones. How is this earth sustained? It is 
sustained by the perfect ones, for if their perfection wanes, the 
mighty earth will be unable to bear its burden. 


(The chapters on Perfection (erarqpemenw) and Refinement 
(ue æn) are summarised here and in what follows). 


Some more details regarding refinement of character are 
added to this portraiture. Here they are: 


If one is of accessibility to all, it will be easy to obtain 
refinement. There are two features characterising this refinement. 
They are (#) love for others and (17) noble birth. Let us not be 
misled by similarity of physical features in assessing the humanity 
of persons. Real similarity consists in the possessicn of good 
qualities. The world holds in esteem those who, because of their 
concern with justice and virtue, are of service to themselves as 
well as to others. Reproach is painful even jesting. Hence 
those of true refinement display their good qualities even to their 
enemies. How is the world kept going? It is kept going by 
men of refinement—ctherwise it will be buried in ruin- What is 
the good of a razor-shop intelligence if it does not go with 
human refinement ? Such an intelligent person is veritably a tree. 
If a man is not refined in his behaviour even to his enemies, it is 
a blot on his character. To those who are not good mixers, this 
big world is all darkness even during the day. Where there is no 
refinement of character, even great wealth is of no use. It is like 
good milk turning sour because of the impurity of the vessel in 
which it is kept. 


Having portrayed the perfect man and the man of refinement 
in such bright colours, Tiruvaljuvar turns to the base ones. His 
very first stroke is sarcastic. ‘How like human beings the base 
ones are!’ he says in feigned surprise. ‘ We have not seen such 
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close resemblance in mere outward form elsewhere’. He damns 
them with faint praise by saying, ‘The base ones must be luckier 
than those who, because of their knowledge of what constitutes 
perfection, are constantly troubled by their short-comings. The 
base ones are spared all such anxiety’. Tiruvalluvar adds one 
more stroke. The base ones are like the gods themselves because 
they can behave just as they like. Leaving sarcasm, Tiruvalluvar 
starts speaking in earnest. When a base one meets a reprobate, 
he excels him in his vices and boasts of his achievement. What is 
it that keeps the base ones in order? It is not love of fairplay 
or justice. It is only fear of punishment. There may occasionally 
be the desire for a little profit also. If the perfect ones do not 
talk about the defects of others, the base ones are just the 
opposite. They needs must shout from the house-tops any secret 
information that comes their way. Are the base ones likely to 
belp others? No, they will not part with evena trifle unless 
violence is used to wrest it from them. Here again is another 
contrast: The perfect ones respond readily to a mere word of 
distress—but the base ones, like the sugar-cane will yield only to 
physical force. Not only are the base ones unwilling to help 
others, but if they see others well-fed and well-dressed, they start 
also a campaign of slander against them. What is the use of the 
base ones in this world ? When occasion arises, they hasten to 
sell themselves! Surely depravity cannot go any further] 


By the pictures he paints and the principles he enunciates, 
Tiruvalluvar offers guidance for moral life. He does not give usa 
set of rules or a set rule for application to every difficulty. On the 
other hand, he wishes to develop our powers of moral insight 
and moral initiative. Rules restrict our understanding whereas 
principles enlarge it. How are the great principles he enunciates 
to be applied to problems of every day ethics, to problems of 
individual and social conduct? Tiruvajjuvar sets us thinking on 
the lines of his principles. He will not dictate the answers. 


Above all, Tiruvalluvar seeks to create a new will in human 
beings - a will for goodness. A goodwill has been compared by 
Immanuel Kant to a jewel that shines by its own light. When 
this will is attuned to God's will, the resulting moral behaviour is 
spontaneous, self-forgetful goodness. Being centres of goodness 
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in themselves, the perfect ones radiate goodness all around them. 
This I believe, is Tiruvalluvar’s conception of the ideal man and 
of the idea] society—goodness at the centre and goodness all 
around. 


The third main section of the Tirukkural relates to enjoy- 
ment, Iam advisedly using the word ‘enjoyment’ because it is 
related to the word ‘ joy °’? which has a wider significance than the 
word ‘ pleasure’ or even the word ‘ happiness.’ The word ‘ bliss’ 
may be used but it is not ordinarily linked up with the purely 
human side. As I said in the first lecture, the third section 
relates to love—human and divine. The subject is treated with 
such deftness that we pass from the human to the divine with 
ease. The question may be asked whether love on the sexual 
side can be linked up with spiritual love. Quite apart from its 
religious significance, from the standpoint of morality also, sex is 
of great importance. It is one of vital urges of human nature 
and, perhaps, alone among the physiological needs, it has a 
spiritual potentiality. Needless to say, it can easily degenerate 
into the animal—or, if the word be preferred, the bestial. The 
moral and spiritual significance of sex can be understood from the 
following words of William Temple: 


To use that function of our nature as an opportunity of 
passing amusement always involves treating another as a play- 
thing or toy. That is destructive of the freedom we are fighting 
to maintain, for the heart of that freedom is the dignity of 
personality...But here...the religious background makes all the 
difference in the world. There is nothing nasty about sex as God 
has made it; there is no reason why it should not be spoken of in 
a natural and matter of fact way; but it must be treated with 
respect and even with reverence, because it is the means by which 
men and women are enabled to act on behalf of God in the 
creation of His children, which is why parents are said to 
procreate. 


The reason for not joking about sex is exactly the same as 
for not joking about the Holy Communion. It is not that the 
subject is nasty, but that it is sacred, and to joke about it is 
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profanity. Moreover, it is the point at which the spiritual and 
the physical come into closest interplay, and this, no doubt, is 
why moralists normally take it as the example of the moral 
struggle. Sexual sin is not the only nor the worst kind of sin; 
the supreme sin and the fountain-head of all the others is pride, 
not lust. But if we let this function be used for our pleasure 
and amusement we are spoiling one of the most splendid things 
in the world’.? 


Two extreme attitudes are possible in regard to sex, one 
which makes sex all-important and another which pretends that 
it is of no importance. It is obvious that both are mistaken. 
Sex, rightly used, ennobles us; "abused, it debases us. As one 
writer puts it, it is the biological image of spiritual life—its 
passion and union. Sex is indicative of man’s need of life and 





1. Wiliam Temples Teaching (pp. 162-3) Ed. by A. E., Baker 
(Philadelphia, The West Minister Press, 1951.) 


C.S. Lewis points out that while gluttony goes,‘a little beyond the 
biological purpose of eating but not enormously ’, the abuse of the sexual 
apetite will be‘in ludicrous and preposterous excess of its function’. 
He puts the matter graphically by saying that if a healthy youngman 
indulged his sexual appetite whenever he felt inclined, in ten years he 
might easily populate a small village. He argues that something has 
gone wrong with the sex instinct and reminds us that according to the 
old Christian teachers, if man had never fallen, sexual pleasure, instead 
of being less that it is now, would actually have been greater. He says 
that the Christian idea of marriage is based on Christ’s words that a man 
and wife are to be regarded as a single organism - (which is what ‘ one 
flesh’ would mean in modern English). He explains it thus; ‘The Christi- 
ans believe that when He saidthis He was not expressing a sentiment but 
stating a fact - just as one is stating a fact when one says that a lock and its 
key are one mechanism, or that a violin and a bow are one musical instru. 
ment. The inventor of the human machine was telling us that its two halves, 
the male and the female, were made to be combined together in pairs, not 
simply on the sexual level, but totally combined. The monstrosity of 
sexual intercourse outside marriage is that those whoindulge in it are trying 
to isolate one kind of union (the sexual) from all the other kinds of union 
which were intended to go along with it and make up the total union. The 
Christian attitude doesn’t mean that there is anything wrong about sexual 
pleasure, any more than about the pleasure of eating. It means that you 
must not isolate that pleasure and try to get it by itself any more than you 
ought to try to get the pleasures of taste without swallowing and digesting, 
by chewing things and spitting them out again’ Christian Behaviour, 
—C, S. Lewis, pp. 30, 31. 
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love. But this need, though stimulated by sex, cannot be satisfied 
by it, so long as it is merely physical. In fact, on the merely 
physical side, the longing for the infinity of love is distorted into 
promiscuity which is lust running riot. Promiscuity is sexual 
relationship unrestricted by marriage and family responsibility. 
When sex is associated with the requirements of morality, it 
results in wedded life and family responsibility. When the 
spiritual potentiality of sex is developed, we have real love at 
last—the good infinity of sacrificial and sacramental love, not the 
bad infinity of wild lust. Of the good infinity of love, we have 
a picture in the third section. The characters are, on the surface, 
human. But they can become and, are meant to become, divine ; 
they are human and divine in the first stage and both divine in 
the final stage. The human becomes divine by the alchemy of 
spiritual love. If Hegelian language may be used, we have the 
thesis of monogamous human love, the antithsies of promiscuity 
and prostitution and the synthesis of divine love. In divine love, 
we have the purity of monogamous love and the infinity of 
promiscuity, without the narrowness of the former and the 
impurity of the latter. 


Love is distinguished from lust. While love is constant, lust 
is variable. Love grows and spreads by enjoyment; lust is 
stultifying and frustrating. Love is creative, lust is destructive. 
While love is based on the union of souls, lust is contact only 
on the physical level. Love is said to be a golden spur urging 
the spirit to all noble aims. Lust is interested in physical 
satisfaction without bearing moral responsibility. Lust is 
animal passion with an additional complication. Animals are 
Strongly moved by the sexual urge. But, so far as one can see, 
sex causes only physical tension in animals. In man it causes 
mental tension as well and is responsible for mental disorders like 
psychosis, anxiety neurosis and the like. Frustrations of a sort 
can be artificially produced in animals but these may only be for 
particular periods. While the animal’s sexual urge is a matter of 
glands, in man it is related to his will also: (It can, no doubt, be 
argued that the human will is a fiction whereas gland are 
real. But those interested in Ethics cannot accept this 
argument). 
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Sex is not sinful any more than eating is. Both serve 
natural urges. It is when they result in excesses like sex orgies 
and gluttony that they become reprehensible. Over-indulgence 
in sex is lust, ineating, gluttony. In the chapters on Medicine 
(ome gr) and Abstinence from liquor (sor exci @menw) Tiruvalluvar 
stresses the need for caution in eating and for total abstinence 
from liquor. As for sex, he is aware of its potentiality for good 
as well as evil. Realising how very nearly it is universal, he sets 
out to route it through matrimony into spiritual union. As we 
saw, the central problem is to overcome a sense of ‘I’ and 
‘Mine’. In marriage, we have the first step, when man moves 
out of his selfishness into concern for his partner. When children 
are born, husband and wife subordinate their interests to those of 
their children. The duties of a householder require that he plays 
the host to whosoever requires his hospitality. Expansion of 
personality takes place in ever-widening circles by identification 
with wife, children, community, linguistic group, country, world 
and the whole order of created beings; this is how personality 
develops in ordinary human beings. In other words, love, 
released by sex, grows less physical and more spiritual as it 
spreads in concentric circles, from self-love to love of all beings, 
from selfishness to sainthood. Saints love all beings, not because 
they feel physical kinship but because they feel spiritual kinship. 
It is God they seek and find in everybeing. It is He who can 
really satisfy their love. Hence this love is infinite and grows 
by what it feeds on. Unlike physical appetites, satisfaction does 
not lead to satiety here. Hence, the description ‘ gyrraqe ’1 
Tiruvalluvar gives a picture of conjugal love disciplined by duties. 
Compare the Chapters on Partner-in-life (an pimss srt eb) 


1. “girų is explained to mean that special affection which man 
feels for all connected with him inthe several relations of wife, 
child, kindred, friend, neighbour etc., and may be rendered 
love, affection, tenderness, friendship, By the second, ‘ gmi’ is 
intended that general affection which man in religious or 
philosophical retirement shouid feel for all creatures: this 
corresponds with the terms, bencvolence, philanihropy, pity, com- 
passion, charity, mercy, In attributing these virtues tothe social 
and retired man respectively, the Indian moralist does not 
mean, however, to confine themto either; they must be consi- 
dered as the special, not the exclusive qualities of these two 
classes.’ —Commentary on the Kural, Ellis: p. 282. 
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Birth of children (oàs Gug), Cherishing guests (Iar srius), 
Nobility of birth (œw) and The Way maintaining the family 
(oy Qewe wms). 


The dangers in sex relationship are portrayed in the chapters 
on Not Coveting anothers wife (I male Seaywreow) and Wanton 
Women (aearWerusefis), Tiruvalluvar recognises weakness in 
both sexes—hence these two chapters. He does not condemn one 
sex alone as more prone to sexual lapses than the other. I feel 
that if the third section had not been contemplated as a double 
adventure in love, at once human and divine, Tiruvalluvar would 
have stopped with the chapters listed above which are all that are 
necessary for merely human love. Humanistic ethics will be 
complete with these chapters. It is because he thinks of love as an 
adventure basically spiritual that he has given us a separate 
section. Those spiritually adventurous can take up the challenge. 
Even among the spiritually adventurous, the majority go from 
human love to the divine. But there are a few rare souls who, at 
one bound as it were, reach their rendezvous with the divine. In 
other words, most people experience human love first and then 
divine love. But a Ramakrishna or a Ramalingam make a flying 
leap on to the city of God. Even their love experiences admit of 
interruption so long as they tenant a human body. Hence their 
agony in separation and joy in union. Incidentally, if the boy 
saint Jfianasambandhar uses traditional love terminology like the 
bangles getting loose, historical research need not call for a 
re-dating of his compositions. 


Having stated the general plan of ethical and spiritual 
development of personality as I see it in the Kural, how from 
self-centredness the soul grows into god-centredness, let me give 
a brief summary of such a development described in the 
Manonmaniyam whose author was steeped in the culture of the 
Tirukkural. 


“ What force but love keeps the heavenly bodies in their 
course? The whole universe is bound by love and is a school for 
nurturing love. The universe is not a purposeless, heartless 
machine. Consider again the case of the spider. Though it 
occupies a low place in the scale of living things, it feeds its young 
ones with the fly it has caught in its web. It thus learns the first 
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lessons of selfless love. With this as the first step up to the level 
of human beings, the lesson that is taught is the lesson of love. 
We must realise that the suffering we see in the world is the fire 
which burns out our impurities and makes us shine like gold. 


‘Those who immerse themselves in God’s grace forget them- 
selves, melt in sympathy like wax in fire, work day and night for 
the uplift of others, caring naught for themselves. Does grace 
calculate or weigh? Considering themselves as a part of that grace 
which sustains the whole universe, the great ones go about their 
work. This is their state of samadhi. Wherever they see people 
in affliction, they pause in sympathy, praying, * May that grace 
which has saved us, save these people also!’ They petition for 
others and do not ask for even release for themselves ’. 


Yes, the saints do not ask for heaven or plead to be kept out 
of hell. All they want is a sense of God’s loving presence. Filled 
with a sense of this presence, they radiate love for His 
creatures, 


We shall now turn to the Kural for glimpses of such ideal 
development. 


The ideal wife’s companionship is only initially on the 
physical level. Even at the early stage of companionship, she 
who has the excellence of domestic virtues and who can spend 
within her husband’s financial resources is a true help-meet. If 
the wife possesses the excellence of domestic virtues, what does he 
lack ? It she lacks them, what does he possess? What is more 
excellent than a woman if she has the resoluteness of chastity ? 
She can command even the rains. She guards herself and attends 
to the needs of her husband. It is only chastity that ensures a 
woman’s honour, not keeping her in prison. The natural beauty 
of a woman is her excellence of character, her ornaments are 


the good children she bears. 


We see in this portraiture of an ideal wife moral characteris. 
tics that are a steadying influence on her husband and are 


2. The Manonmaniyam, Act III, Scene IV. 
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necessay for the birth of good children. Character of children is 
pre-natally influenced. Hence the mother rejoices to hear the 
praise of her son asa perfect man. Giving birth to intelligent 
children is the responsibility of parents. It cannot be a matter of 
indifference to parents because the effects, good or bad, are far- 
reaching, both for themselves, and for their children. If they 
have disciplined themselves. the effect of this discipline will 
continue in their lives as well as in those of their children. As a 
mirror reflects our face and enables us to see its strong and weak 
features, so do our children reflect our character and help us to 
see its good and bad sides, Our children are, so to say, a test of 
our character. Our character bears a vital relation to that of our 
children. Grapes cannot be gathered of thorns or figs of thistles. 


“ gsésart gadar aru sarar 


TEFESTO ETTI IAD.” 


The use of the word ‘esib’ is very significant in the Kural. 
The good that a father can do to his son is to bring him up so 
that he will occupy positions of eminence in the councils of the 
wise and the good. There isa return obligation that the son 
owes his father. The on’s life must be such that the world is 
moved to exclaim, ‘ Blessed be his father to have such a son!’ 


c nsa SEOSES’ Bho ga, ‘Qacrgssong 
arer paper Gare! ase, Gere.” 


We are reminded of the Biblical words : 


‘The father of the righteous shall greatly rejoice and he that 
begetteth a wise child shall have joy of him.’ 


Birth in a noble family is stressed in the chapter on Nobility 
of Birth (ew). Instinctive sence of right and virtuous shame 
are never found, except in a noble house. In other words, a noble 
house is pervaded by a sense of values and disvalues. Neither 
the acquisition, nor the prospect of it, of crores on crores of 
money will ever make men of noble birth stoop to unworthy 
conduct. Those born in noble families might fall on evil days but 
even then they will never give up their ancient traditions of 
liberality. Those who strive to uphold the dignity of their family 
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will never, even in poverty, do anything morally improper. 
Those of noble family have to be perpetually vigilant against 
lapses because their faults will be observed by everyone as clearly 
as the black spot on the moon. Just as the black spot is seen 
against the white background of the moon’s surface, so also the 
mora! lapse of a person will be a blot on the family escutcheon. 
‘Should compassion find no place among a man’s virtues, doubts 
might arise about his lineage,’ says Tiruvalluvar. This is a 
sentiment that requires a moment’s attention. The idea sought to 
be conveyed here is that all other virtues must have this common 
core of compassion. One cannot help recalling the words of the 
Periya Puranam: ‘ #rQe@Part wr gb amma wt? (Where there 
is compassion, there is no lack of virtues; where itis absent, 
other virtves are incomplete.) The warning that absence of com- 
passion will lead to suspicion about one’s birth is double-edged. 
It is a warning to parents to be careful about their progeny by 
taking care to be virtuous themselves; ,to the children to be 
vigilant in maintaining the honour of their family. Words are not 
empty sounds. They are indicative of the quality, high or low, of 
the family, even as the seedling shows the nature of the soil. He 
who seeks a good name should cultivate virtuous shame and he 
who desires nobility of family should show reverence to all. 


The dignity of family is not a matter of accident. Human 
effort is needed to uphold it. To emphasise these truths and 
emphasise our moral responsibility in the matter, Tiruvalluvar has 
a chapter on the way to maintain the dignity of the family (or the 
way to exalt the dignity of the family). We may notice here 
again the recognition of the freedom of man, to improve himself 
and his family in morals and in spirituality. There is no higher 
greatness than that of a man who says, ‘I will not cease in my 
effort to uphold the dignity of my family.” Manly effort and a 
sound understanding—it is an abundance of these two qualities 
that exalts the family. If a man resolves to establish the honour 
of his family, God girds up His loins and hastens to help him. 
Here we find human effort being blessed by God’s grace. There 
is no question of an alien destiny conspiring to crush a man. The 
ceaseless efforts of a person to exalt his family will succeed 
spontaneously. The world will cling to, and claim kinship with, 
one who leads a blameless life and upholds the family honour. It 
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is real manlines for a person to make himself the head and 
banefactor of his family. As on the valiant in the battlefield, so 
also honour of the family rests on those who can sustain it. There 
is no particular season for the advancement of the family. If 
members of a family are slothful or are given to standing on their 
dignity, their house will be brought low. If attempts to guard 
the family against dishcnour involve ceasless personal suffering for 
oneself, still one should not shirk one’s duty by one’s family. 
The house that has no strong men to serve as its prop will tumble 
down when adversity sets in, 


Thus sex carries with it a high moral responsibility for the 
raising of a noble family. Those of good family do not think 
of themselves and their personal interests but of others and 
their requirements. Hence the chapter on Cherishing Guests. 
As we saw earlier, the whole design of living in the domestic state 
is, through acquisition of wealth in the proper way, to exercise 
benevolence and to extend the scope of hospitality. One should 
never sit Gown toa lonely meal if there is a guest outside. 
Supposing it is ambrosia, the food of immortality! Should this 
food, so hard to obtain, also be shared with a guest? ‘Yes’, says 
Tiruvalluvar, ‘it is not desirable that even such a rare thing should 
be eaten alone.’ The existence of a food of immortality may 
strain the credulity of some. One scholar is said to have 
conveyed the point of this Kural by changing the emphasis from 
immortality to death. ‘It is death’, he said, (by which he means 
moral and spiritual death), ‘ to sit down to a lonely meal when a 
guest has arrived’. The objector may say, ‘It is allright if you 
are going to take food. Unfortunately, it is medicine. What 
then ?’ ‘ Even then,’ this scholar replied, ‘shareit with the guest!’ 
We are tempted to add, ‘ Yes there is such a thing as a prophylac- 
tic dose. Should it be quinine, for example, still let the guest 
have a preventive dose. He can be protected against malaria. f 


Tiruvalluvar goes on to say that the land of one who 
exercises hospitality before one satisfies one’s hunger with what 
remains after feeding the guest will be blessed with plentiful 
harvest—even if one does not sow one’s field. Surely this 
rhetorical way of putting it emphasises the truth that a man who 
can subordinate satisfaction of his hunger to satisfaction of 
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another’s hunger will take all steps to ensure maximum harvest. 
To make many blades grow where one grew before is almost like 
magic, producing something out of nothing. In brief, impulse 
for hospitality will stimulate exertion for acquisition of wealth. 
Guests are not to be grudgingly entertained, —their arrival met 
with a frown and their departure greeted with a sigh of relief. On 
the other hand, he who, as be bids farewell to a departing guest, 
is eager to receive another who just arrives, will himself be a guest 
of honour among the celestials. They look forward to his arrival 
in their midst. Tiruvalluvar drives home the truth that guests 
are sensitive plants. Even tħe trace of a frown will keep them 
away. That stupidity which exercises no hospitality is poverty 
in the midst of plenty. 


A house-holder is thus educated from bis self-centredness in 
the pre-marital state to gradual emancipation from such egocen- 
tricism. The danger on the sexual path is brought out in the 
chapter on Not coveting another's wife and Wanton women. Having 
seen the thesis side of the dialectic of love in (wryw s s g r 
swb) we see the antithesis in these two chapters, 


Those of righteous conduct will not allow themselves 
to be overcome by lust to covet another’s wife. Those who know 
the characteristics of virtue or atleast the rights of property will 
never covet lustfully another's wife. Among those who have fallen 
from virtue, none is a greater fool than he who stands at the door 
of his neighbour. Those who mishehave towards the wife of a 
confiding friend are no better than a dead man (A dead man has 
no virtue). What does it matter how great a man is, if he enters 
the house of his neighbour (with evil intent)? To think that it is 
a moral trifle to enter the house of another is to incur eternal 
infamy. Enmity, sin, fear and infamy will never leave an 
adulterer. Who is the righteous householder? It is he who is 
never attracted by his neighbour’s wife. The noble manliness of 
not coveting anotuer’s wife is not only a virtue to the wise but 
it is also exemplary conduct. Who is he that deserves all good 
things? It is he who does not embrace another's wife. Finally, 
Tiruvalluvar makes an appeal. Evenif one does not do good 
deeds but only commits sins, it will be well ifone stays away from 
one’s neighbour’s wife. 
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These words are addressed to men so that they may avoid 
lustful and adulterous sexual relationship. In the chapter on 
Wanton women, the seductive charms practised by prostitutes and 
the evil consequences of yielding to them are described. 


The sweet words--words of women, bedecked with jewels, 
who are only after one’s wealth, will bring sorrow. Here is a 
comparison that produces revulsion and disgust—the insincere 
embraces of wealth-loving women are like embracing a strange 
corpse ina dark room. Those who seek the wealth of grace will 
not desire the base favours of those who regard wealth, not love, 
as their riches. Those whose knowledge is made excellent by their 
native good sense will never seek the trifling delights of women 
whose favours are common to all. They who seek to extend their 
renown will never seek the embraces of women who with the 
pride of their charms extend their low pleasures to all. Only 
those who are not morally firm will seek the favour of women 
who embrace with their bodies, their minds being on other things—- 
wealth, etc. The wise say that to those destitute of discernment, 
the embrace of faithless women will turn out to be like the 
embrace of an evil spirit. Here, again, we have a forceful 
comparison—the embrace of a woman who has no love is like 
embracing a corpse or an evil spirit! The delicate charms of 
wanton women are like the soft soil of degradation or hell. 
Finally, women of double minds—liquor and dice—these are the 
associates of those on whom good fortune has turned its back. 


The ideal attitude to woman is to treat her as a mother or 
sister or daughter. Where this is not possible, where Sexual 
attraction leads one to improper conduct, there results incest 
in the widest sense of the term. To keep evil-minded men out of 
incestuous relationship, they need to be frightened out of their 
wits. Otherwise, by themselves they are incapable of proper 
conduct and healthy relationship with women. “The sages have a 
twofold approach. To men of good sense, they show woman as a 
goddess. Yo those who lack it, they portray her as a devil. 
Worship her as a goddess, if you can. If not, avoid her as 
a devil, you must. 


On one topic, I should like to put as wide an interpretation 
as possible, not only as a transition from the physiological to the 
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spiritual in love, but also as a possibility of another kind of 
relationship with women. I feel that Friendship need not be 
limited to persons of one’s own sex. There is no element of 
sex in friendship and soit can be intra-sex as well as inter-sex. 
Friendship is the intellectual and/or spiritual attraction of two 
people. Physical charms are not ruled out but they have and 
shouid have no sexual appeal. It isin friendship of the spirit 
that not only man and man and woman and woman but also man 
and woman can come together in everlasting fellowship. 


Doubts may be expressed as to whether the Tirukkural 
speaks of or atleast hints at such a friendship. On the whole, the 
couplets on Friendship do not speak of friends in the masculine 
or feminine gender. Friendship is spoken of, not friends. 
To the question whether Tiruvalluvar would have approved of 
friendship between persons of the opposite sexes, one cannot give 
a categorical reply. But he who speaks of virtue as purity of 
mind, is not likely to have ruled out the possibility of friendship 
between persons of such purity of mind, merely on the ground 
that their sexes are different. Do we not have precedents for 
such friendship in our early literature? Avvaiyar was such a wise 
and good friend of Atiyaman that she was sent on an ambas- 
sadorial mission to Tondaiman. Again, of the forty-nine scholars 
of the Tamil Sangam, there seem to have been women like 
Velli vidiyar (Qaeraf oS Auri). When they met and discussed the 
literary beauties of Tamil works, there should have been a re- 
freshing sense of friendship among them. 


Turning to the present, we find that in most countries, 
not least in our own country, women work with men in offices, 
meet at social functions and in similar ways are found in 
the company of men. If men and women are thus thrown 
together, is it not desirable that a lofty ideal be placed before 
them for their guidance ? To prevent companionship on the 
sexual level, as though it were the only way of an adventurous 
life, the noble ideal of intellectual and spiritual companionship 
may be-placed before them. There is, no doubt, the danger of 
improper sex relationship—but the only way to prevent it is to 
show the possibility and the desirability of something better, 
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Yet another feature of modern social life is worth consider- 
ing. We have cases of companionate marriage between persons, 
past the age of sexual relationship. These may increase. 
Spiritual or intellectual companionship will be one of the finest 
features of a genuine culture. Human society can be one of 
friends of both sexes. Of the basis of friendship, of good and bad 
friends, Tiruvalluvar has meny profound things te say. I shall 
content myself with a brief reference to some of them. 


The friendship of the wise grows like the waxing moon, but 
that of fools decreases like the waning moon. Like learaing which 
yields its charm the more it is cultivated, friendship gives its 
delight the deeper it becomes, Friendship does not require 
constant association. Unison of feeling is enough to engender 
friendship. Friendship is not for pleasant contacts only. It has 
also a duty to rebuke deviation from the right path. True friend- 
ship rushes to the rescue of a person in distress as readily as the 
hand supports a slipping garment. 


The more spiritual the union, so much the more loving and 
intimate it is. Where all taint of flesh is removed, we have a pure 
union. Does this mean that the final stage is one where the lovers 
have disappeared into love? Expressions like the river merging 
in the sea, etc., show only the intimacy of the union, not the 
destruction of the persons who unite. There is what Evelyn 
Underhill calls ‘mutual inhabitation,’ the lover exists in the 
beloved and the beloved in the lover. In the union of God and 
souls, God does not think of Himself, He thinks of the souls only. 
Likewise, the soul does not think of itself. It thinks of God only. 
An objection may be raised thus: ‘If in this alchemy of love, 
the finite is penetrated by the infinite, will not the finite cease to 
be finite? If likewise, the finite enters into the Infinite, will not 
the Infinite lose its perfection ?’ This way of arguing is allright in 
the dialectic of logic but not in the dialectic of love-which is life- 
life in its abundance. Surely, it is in this sense that life is more 
than logic. Besides, Ethics and Religion are interested in the 
conservation of values-Egoism is a disvalue but personality is a 
value. So enrichment of personality is not the same as enlarge- 
ment of egoism. 


As for the Infinite pervading the finite, there need be no 
obliteration of the features of the latter. Let me quote from 
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C. 5. Lewis, who explains and illustrates the point with two 
examples which I find homely and helpful. 


‘Out of ourselves, into Christ, we must go. His willis to 
become ours and we are to think His thoughts, to “have the 
mind of Christ” as the Biblesays. And if Christ is one, and if 
He is thus to be ‘in’ us all, shall we not be exactly the same? 
It certainly sounds like it, but in fact it is not so. 


‘It is difficult here to get a good illustration because, of 
course, no other two things are related to each other just as the 
Creator is related to one of His creatures. But I will try two very 
imperfect illustrations which may give a hint of the truth. 
Imagine a lot of people who have always lived in the dark. You 
come and try to describe to them what light is like. You might 
tell them that if they came into the light, the same light would 
fall on them all and they would all reflect it and thus become what 
we call visible. Is it not quite possible that they would imagine 
that, since they were all receiving the same light, and all reacting 
to itin the same way (t.e., all reflecting it) they would all look 
alike? Whereas you and I know that the light will bring out or 
show up, how different they are. Or again, suppose a person 
who knew nothing about salt, you give him a pinch to taste and 
he experiences a particular strong sharp taste. You then tell bim 
that in your country people use salt in ali their cookery. Might 
he not reply, ‘In that case I suppose all your dishes taste exactly 
the same ; because the taste of that stuff you have just given me 
is so strong that it will kill the taste of everything else’. But you 
and I know that the real effect of salt is exactly the opposite. So 
far from killing the taste of the egg and the tripe and the cabbage, 
it actually brings it out. They do not show their real taste, till 
you have added the salt. Of course as I warned you, this is not 
really a very good illustration because you can, after all, kill the 
other tastes by putting in too much salt. You cannot kill the 
taste of a human personality by putting in too much Christ. I am 
doing the best I can.” 


Now let me turn to the portrayal of love—human and divine. 
This is the culmination of all ethics and religion. Tamil tradi- 
tion speaks of five types of land: (i) mountains, (ii) forests, 
(iii) fields, (iv) waste land and (v) coastal region, with the 
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surrounding areas in all these. These are, so to speak, geographical 
or physical divisions. Corresponding to these are planes of love 
experience, of human love. There is love at first sight, union, 
separation, pining and reunion. Another way of classifying love 
experience is in terms of romance and marriage, courtship and 
union, chase and capture-or as the ancient Tamils put it, sara, & 
shy, era, & soy may be thought of as love before marriage and 
love after marriage, also- Love at first sight, regularised later by 
marriage and marriage initiating love are perhaps illustrated in 
the marriage of Lord Muruga with Valli and Deivayanai respec- 
tively and also in the case of Kannappar and Sivakocariyar. 
Periods of union are characterised by joy as sharp as the pain 
that is caused by separation. Separation may be very temporary 
or of long duration. There are love quarrels which happily end 
in enhanced joy. There is loss of colour, loosening of bangles etc. 
All these on the human side (and, if you like, on the physiological 
side) are paralleled by corresponding spiritual experiences. 
Physical excellence or health is maintained in love union and 
pallor comes about in separation. Similarly, where there is 
a sense of the presence of God and of conformity to His will, 
there is spiritual health and in their absence, pallor. May 
I reinforce this Tamil conception of spiritual health, from 
a Christian authority ? Here is what is called ‘ A General Con. 
fession’. 


‘ Almighty and most merciful Father: We have erred and 
strayed from Thy ways like lost sheep. We have followed too 
much the devices and desires of our own hearts. We have 
offended against thy holy laws. We have left undone those 
things which we ought to have done, and we have done those 
things which we ought not to have done. ‘ And there is no health 
nm us’. 


Spiritual health is thus a matter of feeling the presence of 
God and living in accordance with His Will. 


Mystics speak of the dark night of the soul, of the stages of 
purgation, illumination and union, of the joy of consolation and 
the anguish of desolation. As one goes through the Kamattuppal 
(srog guur), or at any rate, as I go through it, I cannot help 
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feeling that it is spiritual love that is portrayed there even more 
than human love. I invite your attentiou to the following! 


“SenGsr puoi shicugs Semare CGuagséG 
wy Ser Quer mor C arr.” 


“ The shoulders of this fair one are made of ambrosia 
for they revive me with pleasure everytime I embrace them.” 


Is this rejuvenation not spiritual even more than physical ? 
Physical love can only be enervating. It is only spiritual love that 
is energising. Again, how much truer of the dimensions of spiritual 
experience rather than of physical pleasures is the following: 


u go bNC sr phutan seti- DOA STW 
Qe AG sr gw Cruda wig.’ 


“ As often as we embrace, my love for her who ts 
decked in fine jewels is like fresh knowledge 
revealing former ignorance.” 


Intellectual pleasures are mentioned here which are akin 
more to spiritual pleasures than to physical ones. This inter- 
pretation may be challenged by a quotation from the Kura] 
which seems to go directly contrary to this. 


© grb part QuoaCsrar guider AAA 
ETWOTSE sancar DAE??? 


“ Are the pleasures of the world of the lotus-eyed 
Lord sweeier than reclining on the soft shoulder 
of the beloved ? ” 


Parimelalagar interprets this as a question addressed by the 
lover to his friend who seeks to dissuade him from pursuing 
sensual pleasures on the ground that he is eligible for the pursuit 
of unexcellable bliss. It is worth noticing here that the reply is 
in the form of a question. No doubt, it may be treated as 
a rhetorical question implying the answer that the pleasures of 
the lotus-eyed Lord’s world are not sweeter than those to be had 
in the company of the beloved. But there is an undercurrent 
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here. Spiritual pleasure is to be enjoyed here and now, in feeling 
the presence of God or in hankering after it - not in a post-mortem 
state. It is a process in spiritual education to lead one from the 
gross to subtle, from the visible to the invisible, by gentle 
degrees. Since the world of the lotus-eyed Lord is specifically 
mentioned, I cannot help recalling some references to this world 
in the utterances of Nammalvar. 


“ ear nen® Qram ! wrenearsug Berar NTT se 
aaria Qaram Wane Rb—dearyaipa 
wbs Aten suo oH HaolC st Bwarse 
mages Qua pamer wrar?” (Quau Soatar @, 53) 


n 


Oh Lord with the ved eyes; {redness indicates 
His love of souls). There ts something I should 
like to submit for Your consideration. In spite 
of all that You have dune for Your devotees, You 
still eagerly look around for further ways of 
doing them good. Is Your World which You 
want them to enter sweeter than their mind filled 
with constant thoughts about Y our infinite auspi- 
cious qualities ?’ 


The longing for the Lord’s presence may be even better than 
actually enjoying His presence—travelling hopefully may be better 
than arriving. This seems to be the aesthetic side of spiritual 
experience. Thoughts about the Lord are sweeter than all the 
pleasures of the world, His world not excepted. Here is another 
verse sung by Namméalvar. 


eA gearl..Gatms 260 DEH 
FL UE STOOF GOSH ALn ab 
AGI GGA yés CeMw ange 
yo SarSear Cspa gaps 
Gace d Ereb A miySI@ aGg@urGg_e 
yonrGar tears; AGUA ogedu 
Quimsa orurls Quad m ges 
epar AODA saad @ Qu @ epi 
Garera Osan guor OsamrofCurt Aau? 
(Aqanrh Rub, 2) 
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* Let those who, donot care forthe excellence of 
being immersed in the nectar of the joyous, 
honeyed love of the feet of the Lord, run after 
any (useless) thing, whether it is possession of 
ever-lasting wealth, or lordship of the three 
worlds or even attainment of final release. Wall 
the wise care for these ?’ 


Tamil works on Love underline the possibility, even the 
necessity, to move from sexual love te spiritual love. The 
commentary on the Iraiyanar Ahapporul speaks of three classes 
of persons—the superior, middling and base types. Persons of 
the superior tvpe do not entangle themselves in ties with women 
because they know in advance that the result would be attach- 
ment to relatives which, in its turn, would be the occasion for 
crimes like killing, theft, anger, conceit etc., Hence they keep 
away from sex. Persons of the middling type see the repulsive 
side of the body of women and avoid them. The base ones will, 
on no account, keep away from women. So, they are first told 
about the possibility of sexual pleasures with the blessing of 
eternal youth. When, in their eagerness for such everlasting 
pleasures, they ask how these are to be obtained, they are told 
that performance of penance would help them. As they start 
doing penance, they are told, ‘What are these pleasures compared 
with the bliss of Release ?’ The nature of Supreme bliss is then 
indicated so that the aspirant may strive for it rather than 
for fleeting pleasures. The word (serwa) is thus explained : 
The base person is deceived into following a path which will 
ultimately lead him to Supreme bliss. As a person is tempted 
to take a bitter medicine by coating it with sugar, as a person 
attempting to slake his thirst with dirty water, is first shown a 
mirage, and with the prospect of pure water before him is led on 
to really pure water, so is a base person lured into pursuit of 
bliss. 


I am not sure whether this commentator is cent per cent true 
to the tradition of the Tolkappiyam and the Tirukkural, which 
so far as 1 can see, sublimates sex instead of adopting a ‘puritan’ 
attitude to it as seen in different degrees in the case of the 


superior and the middling types referred to above. I consider it 
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a great merit in these two works that they foster a healthy attitude 
to life, in no sense decetic or austere, the while they help us to 
realise its full possibilities. Anyhow, even the commentator with 
his avowed disapproval cf sex says that the underlying aim of the 
work is to promote spiritual happiness, rot to stop at the level of 
sensual pleasures. 


It is well to call to mind the words of parimelalagar in the 
introductory part cf bis commentary on the Kamatiuppal 
(arog guure). Explaining the Romance side (sera) of the Tamil 
conception of Love, he says: Romance is the union, thanks to 
destiny, of the hero and the heroine, without anyone bringing 
them together or being present at the union; the hero and the 
heroine are well-matched in appearance, wealth, age, community, 
qualities, affection etc.; they are “ free from disease, old age, 
death,—being ever of the same nature.” The last four charac- 
teristics are worth thinking about in this context— “‘ free from 
disease, old age, death, being ever of the same nature.” —Are these 
not characteristics of the soul? Do we not have an indication here 
that the union is of souls, not of physical bodies ? 


Anyhow, how long do the pleasures of the body last ? In the 
Iraiyanar Ahapporul, we have reference to 70U@S moreso, 
When the hero is about to take the heroine with him, the 
heroine’s friend appeals to him to take care of her friend even after 
her physical charms give place to the signs of old age, like grey hair 
etc.” Here we have a gentle hint to the young couple not to 
trust to physical charms for the stability of their union but to 
base it on something deeper. 


5. Cf. the following : - 


‘Qsrnens gor hey soso sru eyb 6 se! wo Ma 
AHO Boisson sor 0 55 Assem i 
SHOE WERT EDE Gr ers lp LT Leer fpf 


WHOS Host. Garor sri«orcr wt senrCus ? 


© DJ Go fi G gb Sw areor ap rev oor fl oy 
Qurcr ent Cuch waar sry g 
sera £6 ge seorQur®@ ap 9- L exp 
È Saw poyo ysGaw ane} 
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There is beauty in interpreting the last two lines thus: ‘If 
there is altercation in your love, which is capable of reforming 
virtue, this will cause the scriptures to alter their ways and the 
seas to dry up? What an exalted place for love of the spirit! If 
love falters or fails, both the physical and moral realms will be 
affected adversely ! 


Do not the pleasures of the body wane with the advance in 
years? When the lover says, ‘Age cannot wither her, nor 
customs stale her infinite variety,’ do we not feel that the lover 
speaks of the beauty of her soul? Again, is there not in inverse 
proportion to the decrease in sensual pleasures, increase in the joy 
of the spirit, to those who have been assiduously cultivating it ? 
If the Tolkappiyam has a section on the grammar of life, 
Kamattuppal of the Tirvukkural may be considered to be the 
literary exemplification of it. Jt will be interesting to call to 
mind what the Tolkappiyam has to say about this. 


After a period of Romance and after period of wedded life, 
the hero and heroine, having performed all the duties required 
of them in their domestic state, having enjoyed ali worldly 
pleasures, are in a state of mind to give their undivided attention 
to the attainment of unexcellable bliss for which their life 


Dos@a srar Awu AQE ark 
Qar opt CGrryt Qsraaid uef Qur 
GasrGart gurr Curata y Cara ! 
wagu Gavan g Ber Gor 8 er : 
Dewr Beror Cs Ø w Qac@e.’ (© fb tar , 10) 
Cf. also the following : 
‘ PbuUgsS MOE SO amg, Qaran Qe nwss Aawa 
win wwr sz Song, owm Av Buco EL- LP Ip gp 
a bA eyb Hach dga Ber gare Glwrow un gercunis ?? 
aoe Carp gtunsters stn ssG Qouos ganruT 
8 fo pev?? 
u amtaa gaara eo a” sruder 2a wen 29 cr 
BoeDas snis yowpovapmde Crema g@ g.” 


—latter half of verse 213. (S@sGareuurit) 
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so far has been a preparation. They have children to continue 
performance of worldly duties and thus ensure the sanctity of 
the domestic state. They have around them relatives trained in 
the performance of duties. Thus they have the mental set and 
environment necessary for making their final ethical and spiritual 
effort, viz seeking communion and union with the Supreme. 
From the inevitable starting point of intense self-centredness 
when one says, ‘ None is sweeter to me than myself ’(¢ craraReur cy 
Quoad Saur Aæ)! they reach the final goal where there is one 
sweeter than oneself (‘crorafgyd @ahurcr pawar orar’), 
through the intermediate stages where their ‘beloved’ are 
sweeter than themselves, their children are sweeter than them- 
selves and so on. Once they establish communion with the 
Supreme self, they find sweetness not only in their wife and 
children but in all things—‘ Verily, all things are dear because of 
the (Supreme) Self.’ It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the word ‘excellent’ (‘és’) used in the Tolkappiyam. 
is used in the Tirukkural also. 8 


Spirituality has a personal as well as a social aspect. It is 
refreshing to notice here that spiritual life is described as a joint 
venture by the hero and the heroine, with their relatives around 
them. Even more than intellectual pleasures, spiritual joy 
increases by being shared and hence must be shared. How richly 
suggestive is the following Kural of the individual and the social 
aspects of spiritual joy : 





6. ‘arme ere» sw isr ar 
Toe Eror m wFaOers@ gaiar D 
Apoy #hpQuorQ@ Apay A y gs Ayb 
A ptsg Doma @ pisagor ouar,’ (Qsreer ou) 


7. aara ara Qoar Aah win fev 3 
crear ech gy ib @) col win ere ch warmer s 
aor co Core itt urdiciy ob Guri pys 
Qaar sy Cao A heb Qareribu Frar.’ (scr) 


8. < I pdQuer aia Guamsenw Hee A piQuer gue 
Oe oQurGer sremu sda.’ 
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« pode Amig sugurs penr pepe 
Zion gheoa quwis.” 


« How joyous is the embrace of this maiden like 
the joy of the householder who eats hts portion 
after sharing it with others \” 


It may be that there is yet another aspect to this sexual- 
spiritual evolution. Sexual differences as male and female are on 
the body level. But masculine and feminine characteristics may 
be of a spiritual natnre also. In this respect, God may be the 
only masculine spirit, all others being feminine. Presumably our 
evolution prepares us for consummation of our spiritual life in 
communion and union with the Supreme. 


That the language of sexual love comes in handy to describe 
spiritual love is worth mentioning again. There is an interesting 
account which will help us to understand this procedure. An 
acdrya was discoursing on one of Namméalvar’s compositions, 
having for its theme the despatch of messenger to the Lord by 
the love-lorn soul. The line in question was: 


u aaret saxo ca © gal g oT 6)s 
aate cpRaamer og acarG“erSurcr GeraGeGen?” 
(SG@qarbi@urp, 1:4: 4) 


‘‘ What shall I send by way of message to my 
Lord Who, inspite of seeing me in this condition, 
has not chosen to be compasstonate ? ”’ 


Immediately a Tamil scholar raised an objection thus : ‘There 
is need for sending a messenger only because the lover is away in 
some other place. How can he see the plight of his beloved and 
show compassion? Would not the word ‘hear’ be more appro- 
priate to the occasion?’ The acārya replied that the lover when 
he was with his beloved had seen pallor spreading on his beloved 
even at the least separation. He should therefore know now that 
this total separation would plunge his beloved in great anguish. 
He asked the Tamil scholar a counter question. Was not the 

scholar aware of the description given about pallor ? 
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C riae Caeo cen gaps Qarás 
UTA gC p ust sT gt 
Asr@aifs Osr@aip Eaa 
Say SQa Ps ur ss w Ga.” 
(GmptOgrene, 399) 


« Pallor ts like the moss that covers the surface 
of the well which feeds the village-since it drifts 
away wheresover there is conduct (between the 
bodies of the lovers) and spreads wheresoever the 


contact suffers interruption. ” 


I submit that if good sense is to be found in the couplets on 
pallor in the Tivukkural their applicability to spiritual love is to 
be stressed more than physical or human iove. There is a refine- 
ment as we advance irom the lower to the higher stages of love, 
with progressive lessening of physical contact and increase in 
spiritual communion. Highly evolved souls feel each other’s 
presence even when physically separated. We should also not 
fail to note that a literal interpretation of the verses on pallor 
would reduce them to nonsense, because physiologically it is 
impossible to establish a contact which will give no room for 
pallor. Hence what is envisaged is Spiritual intimacy. Spiritual 
intimacy or spiritual love is the sun of which human love is the 
pale reflection; it is the original of which human love is only a 
copy. This may sound platonic but I feel that it is equally in 
keeping with the spirit of Tiruvalluvar to maintain that human 
love is an approximation to divine love and to the extent the 
former participates in the latter, it gains in value and validity. 


Having submitted for your consideration some points about 
love-—human and divine, of the transition from the one to the 
other of the consummation and fruition of the former in the 
latter, I invite your attention to the following ; 


“Cwamw wss Mea UFE S SI 
aut srou Cues p50,” 


‘© When I loosened the arms that were in embrace, 
the forehead of the beloved with the gold bracelet, 
turned pale ” 
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€ apudas serw Curyo JFL pp 
Guws Qugwenips seir,’ 


c When but a breath of breeze came in between us, 
her large eyes, cool like the rain-cloud, became 
instanily pale” 


Not only is there instant pallor and wasting away, but also 
pallor with retrospective effect ! 


u Osme Dwr Qrar qia a1 sar; wraph 
aaperGCerib Goah ust g.’ 


“It is but yesterday that my lover left me; and 
yet, it is seven days since my complexion turned 
pale.” 


Coaégsromeb an SNr Qeaart; AAA E N oTr 
Goeh uFlut wg.” 


“ There is my lover going, leaving me; and here 
is pallor spreading on my person.” 


“sar eracr DUET Derg gait 5) pwr 
esorerio I mGar uF |”? 


‘* How can there be pallor when all the time I am 
thinking of him, when his excellence ts the theme 
of all my talk. This pallor is deceitful!” 


I do not, want to multiply examples. I invite youto compare 
spiritual experiences, the experiences of divine love as portrayed 
in our devotional works with the Kamatiuppal to see whether the 
latter is not more concerned with the spiritual rather than with 
the sexual. 


The love between the lover and the beloved is compared to 
the union between the soul and the body. Do not the mystics 
speak of God as their soul? Do they not live more and have 
their being in HIM ? 

50 
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er pQur@ aul fen. creer yt) Per oor 
witens@Qur@ awda ery.” 


« How greatis the love between the body and the 
soul? Even so great is my love for thts artless one.” 


Even the side-long glances and love quarrels gain in richness 
and significance when understood in the context of spiritual 
love. 


‘SureCrraee sry Bwarre, Caréaraara 


srerGora&) Quan 6G,” 


“ I look on her: her eyes are on the ground ; the 
while I look away, she looks on with timid 
smile.” 


Is not this true of spiritual love also? When the sense 
of ‘I’ looks up, God looks away from one: when the sense 
of ‘I’ subsides, God smilingly looks at one. 


Love quarrels (2a-) occasioned by temporary shift in 
the affection of the lovers to anything other than the beloved 
are inevitable sọ long as they live in human society. But 
these heighten the joy of the reunion and, like salt in the 
right proportion, increases the ‘ taste’ of the joy. Are love 
quarrels possible between the soul and its Divine Lover ? Yes, 
they occur in this realm also. ‘My (Love) quarrel is with You, 
my delight in You,’ sings Saint Manikkavacagar. The Lord 
is not to blame for anything and yet, the souls cry out against 
Him. Longing for union with Him, they are in sulks, 


“Mat sa pare sruayw ASN 
ade garefe@e org”? 


« Although my beloved is free from defects, the way 
he shows his love is such as to occasion this love 
quarrel,” 


When there is a love quarrel between two, related in 
indissoluble union, the quarrel on account of its happy sequel, 
will be a source of joy. 
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CS uwisha ysC amrer Qarr GasOsrT@ 
Eau sagi gaip?” 


« Ts there any other heaven than the quarrel between 
lovers whose hearis are united even as earth and 
water ?” 


Normally, the victor gains and the vanquished loses in a 
quarrel. But in a love-quarrel, the reverse is the truth. 


t6 


area Garbpawi Qacrapt s A Dr eb 


aLa D srm UAD.’ 


‘In a lover's quarrel, the vanquished becomes the 
victor; this is revealed when they reunite ”. 


Saint Māņikkavācagar sings triumphantly : 


“ sbgai porters Qane gor mar ere 
eaearr wat@arGar grt ? 
yi gsOurc Dawns gers gb Ou pC moo | 
orgs Qu poster O merure ?” 


“ You have given Yourself to me; taken me unto 
Yourself. Who is the cleverer of the two? I have 
gained unending bliss. What one thing have 
You gained from me?!” 


Love quarrel is sweet in its duration and sweeter in its 
sequel. Hence we have the following : 


C Os warCen paflienip; wud 
EQs waw Qor”? 


“ Let her, bedecked with jewels, continue this love 
quarrel. O night, be long-drawn out so that I 
may plead for appeasement.” 


Love quarrel ends in heightened joy. Here is the last couplet 
of the Kural : 
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“masa aroi Sp Saruls; 9s pSearub 
ag guasa Ou Ber,’ 


“ Love quarrel is the source of the joy of love; and 
that joy ensues tn the happy union of the lovers.” 


From the stage of selfishness to love, through righteousness ; 
from love, restricted to one’s kith and kin to universal love and 
compassion - the steps in moral evolution are virtue, affection and 
love (9 paw gary yam e@50). The consummation is joy (Qarab). 
All the great ones have attained this state which is the ideal set 
forth in the Kural also. May I remind you of what Saint 
Ramalingam says about Saint Manikkavacagar ? 


“ gary@an Quppsaler AGD sobs Soran, 
Darya yer? aPeoa;rs aio mGw !? 


THIRUKKURAL 


ITS RELEVANCE FOR THE MODERN WORLD 
BY 


M. ARAM 


PREFACE 


I deem it a great honour that the University of 

Madras should have called upon me to deliver 
the Sornammal Endowment Lectures for the 
year 1965-66. I knew the late professor 
Dr. Sethu Pillai. To deliver a course of lectures 
under the endowment instituted in honour and 
memory of his late mother, Srimathi Sornammal, 
is a privilege I greatly value. 


Thirukkural has been the general theme of the 
lectures under this endowment. Distinguished 
scholars have spoken in previous years about 
one aspect or the other of this renowned Tamil 
classic. I chose for my lectures the subject, 
‘Thirukkural: tts relevance for the modern 
world. As a peace worker concerned about 
the moral and spiritual condition of the present- 
day world as well as the task of establishment 
of peace, I have tried to indicate in my lectures 
how the approach and ideas of the Kural, a 
world classic, are relevant to the needs of the 
world community today. 


I wish to thank the authorities of Madras Univer- 
sity for providing me with this opportunity to 
lecture under the Sornammal Endowment. I 
also wish to thank the Registrar and the 
Professor of Tamil for their kind assistance and 


hospitality. 
M. ARAM 
Secretary, World Peace Brigade 


November, 1966. (Asta Region) 
Rajghat Varanasi 
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THIRUKKURAL: ITS RELEVANCE: FOR 
THE MODERN WORLD 


BY 


Dr. M. ARAM 


INTRODUCTION 


Today we are living in a small world. The difference 
between the present day world and the world of the 19th century 
or any earlier century is that today one can go to any part of 
the world in a matter of hours. The means of transportation 
have developed so tremendously in this century. The means 
of communication also have tremendously developed. Living 
atone point of the globe, one can communicste with his 
fellow human at any other point through post, wire, telephone 
or wireless. 


We are living in ‘one world’, to use Wendel Wilkie’s apt 
words. The world has become one physically, if not psychclogi- 
cally. The physical closeness of the modern world is something 
unique and new. Because of the many means of transportation 
and communication, international travel is increasing by leaps and 
bounds. To appreciate this new development, one has only to go 
to a major international airport. Every day jet airliners roar in 
and roar out, bringing and taking hundreds of people belonging to 
different races and nationalities. These travellers buzz around 
the airpert, presenting a lively colourful spectacle. Indeed the 
world is becoming one. 


The world is not only technologically unified, it is slowly 
getting unified politically. The emergence, first, of the League of 
Nations. and later, the United Nations is an indication of this 
growing political unification. While the League of Nations was 
an unsuccessful attempt, the United Nations has survived for two 
decades and the prospects of its continuance seem quite good. 
For the world needs an international authority to alleviate tension 
and prevent war. The Security Council has played a major role 
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in the maintenance of world peace and it is bound to grow into a 
stronger body if peace is to be established in the world on a 
permanent basis. 


Not only, technological unification and political unification 
that we are witnessing in the present day world. In a real way, 
the world is getting unified economically. No country in the 
world today is economically self-sufficient. Every country 
depends upon other countries, in some respect or the other, to 
Some degree or the other, for its economic growth. Economic aid 
from one country to another is a common phenomenon today. 
The same country may get as well as give economic aid. India 
gets aid from America, gives aid to Nepal. Bilaternal aid arrange- 
ments apart, there are several international monetary organisations 
which help developing countries in their economic growth. The 
Economic aid Social Councii of the United Nations and regional 
organisations like the Economic Council for Asia and Far East, 
popularly called the EC AFE, are playing an important role in the 
economic growth of the less developed areas of the world. 


Technological unification, political unification, and economic 
unification are the special features of the modern world. Asa 
result, a new social framework has come into existence which 
makes possible the growth of a world civilization and culture. 
Such a world civilization culture is gradually getting formed. It 
has been estimated that in a year, on an average, there take 
place about 2,500 international conferences of one sort or another 
and about 10 lakhs of people belonging to different countries 
participate in these conferences. There are many programmes of 
student exchanges and teacher exchanges. Every major university 
of the world has on its campus a sizeable group of international 
students. These programmes of educational exchanges are 
sponsored by individual countries on a bilateral basis and also by 
world organisations like the United Nations Educational Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation, i.e. UNESCO. Asa result, a large 
measure of cultural and intellectual interaction is going on in the 
present-day world and a world culture is in the making. 


The outlines of the emerging world culture are Western in 
character. For it was the West that initiated in recent centuries 
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developments in science and industry which made possible the 
technological unification of the world. The political and economic 
unification of the world, too, is primarily the result of developments 
in the Western world. So it is not surprising that the developing 
world culture and civilisation has many western aspects to it. 
This can be seen in the way in which the participants in an 
international conference live and work. The dress that an average 
participant wears, the food he eats and the way he eats it, the 
furniture he uses or the kind of room he stays in, the books that 
he reads or the language that he speaks are often western. 


But civilization or culture is more than dress style, food 
habits, furniture arrangement, or even the language one speaks. 
Culture is deeper than these. Culture is more of the mind and 
heart and spirit. In the realm of the mind and heart and 
spirit, non-western nations can make their contributions. 
A nation may be technologically backward, politically weak and 
economically undeveloped, but it is quite possible that such a 
nation has an ancient literature and culture. As a matter of fact, 
several Asian countries are culturally very advanced even though 
they are industrially backward. These nations have a contribu- 
tion to make to the emerging world culture. Who can ignore the 
contribution that China or India, Japan or Pakistan can make 
to the emerging world civilization and culture, in spite of the fact 
that econcmically they have a long way to go? Let me quote 
Arnold Toynbee. The renowned historian observes the following 
in his essay entitled ‘‘ Towards One World by Peaceful Change ”, 
his contribution to the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Volume : 


“The new modern-educated leaders of the © 
liberated Asian and African peoples share with 
the Western peoples a common culture that, as 
far as we know, is the first literally world-wide 
culture to arise upto date. Here we see the 
forerunners of a new world civilization. At 
present, this world-civilization is in its infancy. 
It is confined’ to a handful of pioneers; but 
representatives of it are now to be found, in 
greater or lesser numbers, in every country in 
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the world; and it looks as if, as time goes on, 
this world-civilization is going to spread to 
wider and wider circles and is, at the same 
time, going to change in quality. To begin 
with, it has been taking shape within a 
predominantly Western framework; and this 
has been inevitable, because the progressive 
material unification of the human race during 
the last few centuries has been mainly the work 
of Western hands. Gradually, however, the 
many branches of the non-Western majority of 
mankind are going to make their contributions 
to mankind’s common treasure. We may look 
forward to a world-civilization in the future 
that will have incorporated in itself all that is 
best in each of our local traditions. This is the 
emerging world-society in which all the recently 
liberated peoples are now eager to be enrolled 
as members.” 


India can and should make her own contribution to the 
emerging world culture and India is not a small single nation, but 
it isa multiple nation with many languages and cultures. The 
Tamil language and literature represents one of the major cultural 
traditions of India. The Tamil people, though not large in 
number, a little over 3 crores only, possess a very ancient 
language and a long continuous literary tradition. Though only 
one fifteenth of India’s population or one hundredth of world’s 
population, the Tamil people can make their own contribution 
and throw in their share into the growing complex of world 
culture. 


To the emerging world culture, the Tamil people can contri- 
bute best through their famous literary classic, Thirukural. The 
Tamil people themselves rate this literary work as their best. 
Every Tamil poet after the Kural has praised it and has derived 
inspiration. If the Tamil people were to place before the world 
audience their literary best, they would definitely place the Kural. 
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There seems to be complete agreement on this point. The 
well-known modern Tamil poet, Subramania Bharati said: 


ít 


ar ohacr se a ewa yi Cash gD 
awra Geren sdipsr®@,”’ 


“ Tamilnad gave unto the world 
Valluvar (the author of the Kural) 
And won thereby great renown.” 


It is nor surprising that when foreigners came to Tamilnad 
and began to study Tamil language and literature, it was the 
Kural that impressed them most. Dr, G. U. Pope translated it 
first into English. Bishop Caldwell and several other Western 
scholars in Tamil have praised it. World thinkers and writers 
like Tolstoy and Schweitzer have been attracted by the beauty 
and nobility of the Kural. They have quoted from the Kural and 
made many appreciative references to it. 


Dr. Pope says, “The weaver of Mylapore was undoubtedly 
one of the great geniuses of the world.” He adds, “In value 
the Kural outweighs the whole of the remaining Tamil literature 
and is one of the select number of great works which have entered 
into the very soul of a whole people and which can never die. ”’ 


Dr. Caldwell says, ‘‘ Thiruvalluvar is the acknowledged 
deified prince of Tamil authors.” He further adds that the Kural 
is “of the finest in the Tamil language original in design as well 
as in execution. ” 


Rev. Holle says, ‘The Kural of Thiruvalluvar is a poetical 
work of morals of great merit. ” 


Rev. Drew says that the Kural is a great work of “intrinsic 
excellence’’ and adds, “ The author, passing over what is peculiar 
to particular classes of society and introducing such ideas only as 
are common to all, has avoided uninteresting details and 
maintains a dignified style. ” 


Charles W. Gover says, “ It is no exaggeration to say that it 
is as important in Tamil literature, as~influential on the Tamil 
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mind, as Dante’s great work on the language and thought of 
Italy. ”’ 


Dr. Graul says, ‘‘ No translation can convey an idea of its 
charming effect. It-is truly an apple of gold in a net+work of 
silver. ” 


Rev. Percival says that the Kural affords proof of “the 
existence of the loftiest sentiments, the purest moral rules and 
equal power of conception and expression.” He further adds, 
‘‘Nothing certainly in the whole compass of human language can 
equal the force and terseness of the sententious distichs in which 
the author conveys the lessons of wisdom. ” 


Frederick Pincott says, ‘‘ There are two books in India 
which have taken entire possession of the hearts and minds of the 
people; The first of these is the Ramayana of Tulasidas which is 
kuown to every poor peasant in North India and the other is the 
Kural of Thiruvalluvar which is equally wellknown throughout the 
south of the Indian peninsula. 


A most charming and feelingful tribute to the Kural comes 
from the French author M. Ariel. He says, “ The Kural is the 
master-piece of the Tamil literature-one of the highest and purest 
expressions of human thought.” Then he adds,“ That which, 
above all. is wonderful in the Kuralis the fact that its author 
addresses himself, without regard to castes, peoples or beliefs, to 
the whole community of mankind; the fact that he formulates 
sovereign morality and absolute reason ;.....-...that he presents as 
it were in one group the highest laws of domestic and social life ; 
that he is equally perfect in thought, in language, and in poetry, 
in the austere metaphysical contemplation of the great mysteries 
of divine nature, as in the: easy and graceful analysis of the 
_ tenderest emotions of the heart.” 


So, if there is any one Tamil literary work which can claim to 
be called a world classic, itis the Kural. Andas one studies it 
more and more, one sees that it is truly a world classic. 


The Kural deals with the essentials ot human nature. It has 
a universality of appeal. Its observations go beyond nationality 
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and language. Indeed the age of the Kural was a period in which 
many cultures and religions were interacting one upon the other 
in the Tamil part of the Indian sub-continent. And the author 
of the Kural was a keen observer of the phenomenon around him. 
He was a keen observer of human nature and behaviour too. He 
o“ saw life steadily and saw it whole”, like Shakespere. But he 
was not a mere observer. He participated in life. He must have 
lived a rich and abundant life. 


Viewed in the setting of the presentday world in which a new 
world culture is emerging, and in which we face some very urgent 
problems, I feel, that the Kural has a useful contribution to make, 
I shall deal in my lectures with three assects of the Kural which 
have relevance for the modern world and which can help in the 
making of the new world culture and in the solution of urgent 
world problems. These will be the subjects of my three lectures: 
I. Psychological Approach to Morality, II. Rational Approach 
to Spirituality, III. Advocacy of Nonviolence. 


I. PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH TO MORALITY 


Morality refers to the right or wrong of human conduct. 
The dictionary defines morality as, “that which renders an 
action right or wrong, ”? 


The kural is “a political work on morals”’, as some one put 
it. One of the names of the Kural is indeed ‘ Aram’ i.e. morality 
or right living. The Kural isa great treatise on right living. 


There are many literary and philosophical works in the 
various languages of the world which deal with morality and right 
living. Whether it be Confucius of China or Socrates of Greece, 
their writings are great works on moral philosophy. There are 
several such in the world. 


Also, there are many religious and semi-religious works or 
epics which have a bearing on morality and right living. 
Whether it be the Quran or the Bible, the Dhammapada or the 
Gita, they all have a bearing on moral conduct. 
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The Kural seems to stand out as a unique classic on morals 
among the ethical works of the world. Its uniqueness is due to the 
fact that its approach to morality is psychological, i.e, “‘ agreeable 
to the science of psychology.” Not that the other ethical works 
do not take into account aspects of human psychology, but the 
author of the Kural approaches the whole matter of right conduct 
in a way which is fully in keeping with modern psychology. To 
ilustrate this I may even mention even at this point that no 
moral work in the world gives a place, and an honoured place at 
that, to romantic love as the Kural does. Compare the Kural with 
the Quaran or the Gita, the Bible or the Dhammapada, the writings 
of Socrates or Confucius or any moral or religious work. Is there 
any which gives an honored place to romantic love, as the Kural 


does ? 


The author of the Kural, as I said earlier, saw ‘‘life steadily 
ana saw it whole.” He was concerned about the right and 
proper way of living at every stage of human growth and 
development from childhood to old age and death. He concerned 
himself about how a human should live, how best he should live, 
the ideal way in which heshould live at every stage of growth and 


development. 


The author of the Kural seems to be very much interested in 
the human mind, how it functions, and how it should function. 
His interest and concern about the mind can be seen by the 
simple fact that the word mind, ‘Manam’ (wer) occurs 
a large number of times in the Kural. The other variants of 
‘Manam’, namely ‘Ullam’ (arero) or ‘Nenju’ (Qe@e) ‘Aham’ 
(asb) also occur often in the Kural. The author of the Kural 
considered the nature and functioning of the human mind very 
carefully and it become clear to him that purity of mind is the 


essence of morality. So he declared : 
par gg gS Soir WTAE) GSO of rem S12] Der.” 
« Purity of mind is the whole of virtue.” 
Often those who speak about morality or right conduct take a 


negative attitude to living. They are concerned about do’s and 


don’ts. Asa matter of fact they are more concerned about the 
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don’ts. But right living does not mean restricted living. Right 
living does not mean concern only for rules and regulations. 
There is no antagonism between right living and abundant living. 
Self - expression, self - fulfilment, the flowering of buman persona- 
lity is not wrong. On the contrary it is very right. Healthy 
expression of emotions through constructive ways is not precluded 
by ethics or morality. To follow morality does not mean, to use 
the English expression, “throwing away the baby with the 
bath’. 


Morality is concerned with right feeling, right thinking 
and right conduct, all the three aspects of all human persona- 
lity—affective, cognitive and conative. Since feeling or 
emotion is the basis of behaviour and thinking, in order 
to live rightly one has to guide his emotions rightly. So 
naturally morality or ethics often speak about the control of 
emotions or the regulation of emotions. They refer to the 
strengthening of good emotions and the disciplining of bad impulses. 
But regulation of emotions is one thing, suppression of emotions 
is another. Disciplining the impulses is one thing, repression of the 
impulses is another. Healthy expression of emotions, creative 
living, is the way to right living. This seems to be the attitude 
of the author of the Kural. So while he is emphatic in advocating 
virtue and good conduct, he has not approached it in a negative 
way. 


It is not surprising therefore, the author of the Kural takes 
a natural attitude towards sex and love. He himself led a natural 
life, like so many of his fellow humans. He did not rule out the 
possibility of some exceptional individuals whose personality 
development may be different from that of the ordinary human. 
But the author himself was a great commoner. He grew up ina 
natural way, not in an exceptional way, and went through the 
different stages of life just like his fellow humans. The result 
was that he could consider, through experience and observation, 
as to how to live best at every stage of human life, as a young 
lover, as husband, as father, as citizen, as an old man. Because 
he approached the matter of right living from this point of view, 
he has said things which are of value to all humans and not only 
to exceptional individuals, 
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It is because the author of the Kural approaches morality 
from this positive, natural stand point, he has given an impor- 
tant place to romantic love in his scheme of living. Modern 
research in psychology has shown that adolescence is the first major 
period in the emotional development of the individual. The 
period of childhood is certainly full of psychological interest, but 
adolescence is the period where the emotional life of the human 
gets a new release. 


When the boy or the girl reaches the adolescent poriod the 
exact age range varies from place to place and between one sea 
and the other his emotions begin to express themselves. The girl 
reaches the stage of full physical growth at about 13 years or 14 
years. Whenthe physical growth is complete, the emotional 
growth accelerates. The boy who is usually a year and two 
behind the girl in reaching physical fullness, begins to feel the 
power of the emotions at about 15 or 16. Adolescence is described 
as the period of “the blooming of the emotions.”’ 


The author of the Kural must have experienced in himself 
the growth of the adolescent emotions. He must have observed the 
same in the case of others too. While the adolescent psychology is 
a complex of several emotions, the major emotion is certainly sex. 
It is the basis of the attraction that spontaneously occurs between 
the boy and the girl. Sexual attraction is a natural thing. Every 
young man and young woman experiences scx consciousness. 
How this sex consciousness should express itself is a major 
question. On this matter morality has much to say. Naturally 
so. Morality necessarily and inevitably concerns itself with proper 
sex behaviour. And sex is such a powerful force, sometimes 
explosive. Any powerful force needs regulation or it can run 
amuck causing harm to others and to the person himself. More 
than regulation, what is necessary is healthy expression. . 


Sex has two components—physical and psychological. While 
the stimulation within the body is caused by the functioning of 
the sex glands, which attain their maturity at the time of 
adolescence, there occurs also a certain mental awakening, a 
psychological upsurge. The imagination of the young man is 
‘aroused. His mind functions ina new gear as it were. He not 
only experiences physical stimulation, he also experiences mental 
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elevation. It is a strange new experience that a young man 
gets when he falls in love with a young woman. The 
interaction between the two gives rise to so much of physical 
stimulation, mental elevation, to so much of poetry, to so much of 
romance. : So it is not surprising that in almost every language, 
developed or under developed, love poetry is surely there. 


The author of the Kural recognises the value of romantic 
love. He recognises the poetry of the new found experience that 
comes to the young adolescent, male and female. So he has dealt 
with love in one full section of his work, the third section. 
Though in the Kural it is placed at the end, as the third section, 
psychologically it comes first. The placing of this third section 
in the first part of his book by Dr. M. Varadarajan is truly 
significant. It is psychologically sound. I would venture the 
guess that the author of the Kural wrote the couplets in third 
section in the earlier part of his life. . 


The author of the Kural describes with consummate skill the 
different aspects of the love experience, First the young man 
encounters the young woman and he experiences a feeling of 
pleasant puzzlement. He wonders about the young woman and 
the strange effect that she has upon his mind and heart. He 
says: 


c gmaiesdere yiwo aw GetaCar sari y 
wr si@are wr gbearr Qe err.’ 


Is she a goddess or rare peacock or a maiden 
with heavy ear rings? Dazed is my mind. 


6 m pyCur sanre Serur ware 
Grrósbb epar mb LL gg.” 


Is it death or eyes or fawn? The glance of the 
maiden partakes of the nature of all the three. 


The young man’s aesthetic sense is stimulated by his 
appreciation of the beauty of the young woman he falls in love 
with. He becomes poetic as he appreciates the shapeliness of the 
feminine form. The following couplet is an example : 
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wir gé soimiearCGuw slur onset 
uty apwo paw.” 
The vestment that covers the breasts of the maiden 
3s like the cover on the face of the infuriated 
elephant. 


The young man’s appreciation of his lady love continues. He 
bursts into feelingful poetry when he compares her to different 
objects of nature. He compares the gentleness of the lady to the 
gentleness of the ‘ Anicha flower’, the beauty of her face to the 
beauty of the moon and so on, The following couplets are 
examples : 


e earar amp gaheerGw fen cof app 
Quwerafrer wrod y uaa.” 
Soft art thou, O blest Anicha flower! but softer 
than thyself is she for whom I have fallen. 

“ arap garter sA hip BaC eng ew 
wrexticop senQenaGa Oor y,” 
If the blue totus could see, it would stoop and 
look at the ground saying, “I can never equal 
the eyes of this excellent jewelled one.” 

< bab wimg Qa wb » wr 
ouside saaa&iu Ear. 
The stars ave confused and shoot out of their 


spheres, for they cannot distinguish between the 
moon and the matden’s face. 


“gpa wpis giosa Cura 
upaenGror wot st (ps ip” 


Is there a dark spot on the face of my beloved 
as on the shining moon that waxes and wanes ? 


“wr et qpanGure gala. awau 
engin anf oA.” 
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If you can indeed shine like the face of the woman, 
flourish, O moon! for then would you be worth 
loving. 
The author of the Kural has brought out the delicate aspects 
of the love experience in several couplets. For example : 


“aurerCerée gu arty aw CoréGu; Corésraarw 
srorGeré& Quoan seu.” 
She casts her shy look on earth when I gaze at 
her, but if I turn aside, she glances at me with a 
gentle smile. 


The author of the Kural describes in several beautiful 
couplets the joy that the young man experiences in love. The 
following are examples : 


“o gsr priston Larra Cumsse 
Zip Ger Quar mer arar.” 
The shoulders of this fair one are made of 
ambrosia, for they revive me with new life every 
time I embrace them. 

“ goda AGED SUPUN E PO pow 
gbor gha guig!” 
The embrace of this fair one is supremely joyous 
even as the family life of the house-holder who 
eateth his portion after distributing charity. 


 gAQsr pHutaw sam DPN srw 
Qe AAs wb Crap oria.” 


The love I feel every time I embrace the fair one 
decked in fine jewels is like fresh knowledge 
revealing Jormer ignorance. 


The author of the Kural very delicately brings out the subtle 
feeling of the young woman. See the following examples : 
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e ser epioren tit 515 SUITES Seve EA D 
asb sruuté s Meg.” 
As my lover abides in my eyes I will not 
even paini them, lest he should then disappear. 


“Qrara gi arg oarrts Gai geome 
gar pb Caurs sig” 
As my lover is ever in my heart I fear to eat hot 
food lest it should burn him there. 


Love is a double-edged sword. It gives great joy and it also 
gives great pain. The pangs of separation that the young woman 
experiences is brought out beautifully in several couplets. The 
following are examples : 

“& Moaouw sow DWE STW J So SAE E IN 
gorub yso Quill g.” 
Like the sea is the joy of love. But bigger than 
the sea ts the pang when it causes affliction. 


‘ sug Qiya C696 sasan Garer 
uteg sip ura Qarar. ? 
I swim in the stormy sea of love, but I see not 
any sign of the shore. Even in the dead of night 
I am all alone. 


How the different times of the day affects the mood of the 
young woman is brought out in one of the best couplets of 
the Kural. 

E srt yD us Awin o Gur sr 
wiry pago ge Ceri.” 
This malady buds in ihe morning, expands all 
day long and blossoms in the evening. 


The author of the Kural looks upon love not as a crude 
emotion but rather as a very delicate and highly gentle sentiment. 


He says, 
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u weficon Qued g srob; Rear sor 
Qrad swiat,” 


Even softer than the flower ts love; only a few 
realise tt. 


Even the quarrel between the loved ones is full of subtlety 
and delicate feeling. Look at these: 


E rA gyd sr gen sore men sag Ener 
wr h ayo wr ficou aa w.’ 
I said to her, ‘I love thee above all’; and behold, 
she frowned at once and asked, ‘ Above whom? 
and above whom ?’ 

6 @uvemus Son§e SIfwew car pens 
& a SOO] e fo biG reer arer,” 
When I said ‘we shall not separate in this life’, 
her eyes were full of tears. (meaning I would 
separate from her in the next life.) 

¢ earafiGercr aorC mar; ph Omarom Bit erar wen Yeor vs 
LUST was gs Soren,” 
I said, ‘I remembered thee’. At once she 
snapped, ‘ Wherefore hadest thou forgotten 
me?’ 

“ayia gulCaa ys; YPI EEr 
‘wrar g grilet it?’ crear y” 
I sneezed and she hailed me ; but changing her 


mind at once she wept and asked, ‘Who ts 
thinking of you to make you sneeze ? ’ 


To the author of the Kural love is not crude sex. Itis a 
very delicate and a very beautiful thing. To repeat : 


ec De f GDI LD Qoad g srob, Aws ser 
Qrad sw AA? 
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Even softer than the flowery ts love; only a few 
realise it. 


In the modern society, there is so much craze for sex, There 
is so much of crude sensualism. But those who run after crude 
sensualism do not know what they are missing. 


Someone has said that in the modern society a revolution is 
taking place in the realm of morals. This revolution is taking 
place because the various authoritarian forms of social control are 
going out one after another. The young people are experiencing 
more and more freedom. Neither the home nor the school nor the 
community now exerts the same amount of control they used to 
in the past. As the young people freely mix and freely travel 
and as they have facilities like the automobile in countries like 
America, it is natural that they find more opportunities for 
love experience. But then, if this new-found freedom and the 
new-found opportunities -are to mean only indiscriminate sex 
living or even promiscuity, then they will soon find out that after 
all the whole matter is boring. As a matter of fact, in Sweden 
where maximum freedom is allowed to young people, we find that 
they are experiencing a sense of boredom with too much of sex, a 
state of sexual satiation. In the United States too, freedom has 
led to many complications. Now love is not crude sensualism or 
indiscriminate sex experience. The author of the Kural indicates 
the ideal form of love. He brings out the poetry of love. 
He brings out all the subtle aspects and delicate nuances of love. 
The Kural can be a fine guide for young men and women in any 
part of the world. 


After love comes home life in which the man and the woman 
within the bounds of wedlock begin to share with each other the 
joys and responsibilities of life. The author of the Kural has 
devoted a large number of couplets to home life. The first book 
of thejKural namely ‘ Virtue’ (2) has two parts as you know and 
the first part is about home life. namely, ‘Illaram ’ (Qaeeap), 


The author of the Kural emphasizes that between married 
life and single life, there is no intrinsic superiority or inferiority. 
Sometimes it is held that brahmacharya or ascetic life is superior 
to home life. The author of the Kural emphatically says that if 
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home life is led in the proper way, then it is as good as 
ascetic life: 


“ gos ar pple Oearpéons ur oiler yos er piar 
Gurgu Ou ga @ garcr ? 


“ What will he who lives virtuously in the domestic 
state gain by going into the other state ?” 


The author of the Kural is a shrewd observer and he notices 
in those who practise asceticism and brahamacharya a good deal 
of hypocrisy. Not everybody that wears a saffron robe or shaves 
his head becomes automatically virtuous. Whether it be ascetic 
life or home life, the important thing is the purity of mind. 


“ wer Saham DONAN CHEN ter ds Mer | 
YG Er Mm.” 


“ Purity of mind is the whole of virtue; ail else is 
vain show.” 


The author of the Kural turns the search light on the 
psychology of home life. He clearly sees that there could be no 
happy and stable home life unless the man and the woman, the 
husband and the wife, having accepted the bounds of wedlock, 
. remain true to each other. Hence, he emphasizes the importance 
of fidelity. In this he is fair and just, for he advocates fidelity as 
much to the man as to the woman, He says in a couplet that if 
the woman has the firmness of fidelity, then there can be no 
greater blessing for man than that. 


< Quar h Qumi sis wrar suer ay 


Bawane er tires Qu D a” 


“ What is more excelient thana wife who possesses 
the firmness of chastity,” 


He also says : 


« gpauarer Awar parr arar S pefwevrer 
OLED EAT FUAT? 
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‘ He is a good house-holder who desires not the 


woman of someone else.” 


Emphasis on fidelity is particularly relevant in the case of the 
man who goes out on work and travels and who naturally may 
come across many women. In modern life this emphasis on 
fidelity both on the part of the man and woman is very important, 
for women are taking to work more and more. As they work in 
offices and factories they too will come across many men, married 
and unmarried. The opportunities for temptation are great for 
the women too. Unless there is a strong bond of mutual trust 
and mutual love, the modern husband and the modern wife 
cannot have a stable and happy home life. 


It is found in modern societies where the husband and the 
wife live more freely and work separately, tension arises in the 
home because of extra-marital attractions. The woman may get 
bored with her husband and so also the husband may get 
bored with his wife after a certain period of living together. 
Physical togetherness does not mean mental togetherness. Often 
physical togetherness is a barrier to mental togetherness. There 
are many instances in modern life when the husband having got 
bored with his wife discovers love in somebody in his office or 
someone else. This is the beginning surely of the breakdown of 
home life. The same thing can be true in the case of the wife 
too. She may after certain period of close living with her 
husband feel bored and think that her husband is after all not so 
thoughtful and kind as he ought to be. So her mind may turn 
towards somebody else whom she may come cross in the office or 
some other place, who may take interest in her and show 
appreciation for her. 


Tf love is the first great thrill one experiences in life, the 
second great thrill is the advent of children in the home. The 
children are the source of such great delight that the author of 
the Kural declares : 


<“GQupyeapnge woe: sew 3 Aa i s 
ws Gu owe Io.” 
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“ Among all the benefits that may be acquired, I 


know no greater benefit than the acquisition of 
intelligent children.” 


There are only two other occasions when the author uses the 
personal ‘I’ in the Kural. This shows the conviction with which 
he makes the statement. 


The author describes the different kinds of delight that the 
children give their parents in the following couplets: 


“ gly Saw yop QAG sab waar 
Aoms gortSu wp.” 

“ The porridge in which the little hand of their 
children has dabbled will be far sweeter (to the 
parents) than ambrosia,” 


© péaerQui Samia ot. DRD; wh pair 
Ger pCariev Oorub Orals@.”’ 


“ The touch of children gives pleasure to the body, 
the sound of their voice is pleasure to the ear.” 


“ 6ydletg urp gp corugbd waar 
wipteeGerea Gaart gwt,” 


“ “The pipe ts sweet, the lute is sweet’ say those 
who have not heard the prattle of their own 
children.” 


As the husband and wife grow and develop along with the 
children, the home becomes a laboratory for love. This love 
is different from the romantic love that the young couple 
experienced only a few years ago. With the children as the 
centre of love the husband and wife begin to forget themselves. 
They get a deeper understanding of the fundamen als of life. 
They see that iove is the very root of life and without it there is 
no life. The author points this out in the following couplets : 


6 gardar aifurg uli dt ; goo fares 
sory are Curis iby.’ 
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“ That body has life which functions in the way of 
love; the body which is without love is merely 
bone covered with skin.” 


c goruss Soar cultarpéens aarun psow 


appv oruogeit s s hm,”? 


“ The life of one who has no love in his heart is 


like the flourishing of a tree in dreary desert.”’ 


The husband and wife begin to realise in a natural way that 
love means selflessness. 


The author of the Kural describes in his work the virtues and 
duties of a good house-holder and I need not take time to elaborate 
them. 


The author of the Kural has deajt with love and home life in 
great detail and with profound understanding. All this, it seems to 
me, is quite relevent to the modern man wherever he may live. In 
modern society the home as an institution is becoming weaker and 
weaker. Marriage is losing its former significance. In these 
circumstances a world classic like Thirukkural has a positive 
contribution to make. 


Formerly morality rested upon authority. Whether the source 
of morality was religion or philosophy it was given to society in 
an authoritarian way. In modern society the old forms of 
authoritarian control are disappearing. The modern scientific 
mind is not inclined to accept anything on blind faith or in fear of 
authority. The approach of the Kura] to morality is psychologi- 
cal and scientific, not authoritarian. . 


In Asian countries particularly, young people are in revolt 
against the old traditions. The young people study western 
literature and imbibe western culture. They are exposed to 
western forms of living and entertainment. They are beginning 
to discover the wonder of romantic love. In the Asian culture, 
the dominant emphasis has been on the supra-mental mystic experi- 
ence, whereas the dominant emphasis in the western culture has 
been on the romantic love experience. While in Asian society 
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everything else was subordinated to the supra-mental spiritual 
aspect of life, in the western society the pride of place was given 
to romantic love. Not that in western culture spirituality has no 
place, nor that in Asian culture romantic love is neglected. 


The fact is that today when the world has become one and 
the west has made a tremendous impact upon Asia, the modern 
man in Asia will not be catisfied unless he has both—the romantic 
experience as well as the mystic expérience. So in the modern 
society in Asia it is important that home life must be based upon 
the solid foundation of remantic love between the young man and 
the young woman. When the young man and the young woman 
have had the opportunity to know each other in freedom and to 
appreciate each other in freedom, and to develop a truly romantic 
feeling for each other, and if on the basis of this free and roman- 
tic appreciation of each other, their home life is constructed, then 
their home life will be stable and secure. 


Both in the west and in Asia the old morality is changing. 
In the west there has been a swing from the old restrictive 
morality to extreme freedom. Now perhaps they are trying to 
achieve a balance. In Asia too the old restrictive morality is 
disappearing and a new morality based upon romantic experience 
is in the beginning stage. 


A British author speaking about the new morality says the 
following in his book ‘Psychology and Morals’. “There is no 
doubt that morality is chauging. ihe new morality stands on 
different ground from the old. The old morality condemned the 
instinct as sinful and must be crushed. The new morality regards 
the instincts and their emotions as biologically necessary and useful 
for the purposes of life. Moreover, they are capable of being 
redirected to higher ends as Macdougal has demonstrated in his 
‘Social Psychology’ and as Freud has recognised in his ‘theory of 
Sublimation’. The new morality therefore consists neiiher in 
the indulgence of our basic instincts for pure self-gratification, nor 
on the other hand in their repression. The new morality consists 
in the acceptance of our instincts and the redirection and 
reorientation of the surplus of their emotions to the social and 
spiritual well-being of man, raising them to a higher potential”. 
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The Kural, though an old work, embodies the new morality. 
It takes a natural and balanced attitude towards sex and love. 
The morality of the Kural is a developmental morality which is 
in keeping with the modern science of developmental psychology. 
The Kural recognises physical sex but it does not equate it with 
love. To the author of the Kural, love isa very delicate thing, 
‘softer than the flower”. In the Kural, morality mingles with 
poetry, ethics becomes aesthetics. The Kural is scientific but it 
does not ignore the spiritual dimension, The morality of the 
Kural is rooted in the earth, but it reaches up to the heaven. In 
the world culture that is gradually taking shape, the Kural can 
make an important contribution. Only it must be presented to 
the young people all over the world. 


II. RATIONAL APPROACH TO SPIRITUALITY 


We have seen that the present-day world is a small world, 
that it is not only getting unified technologically, but also getting 
unified politically, economically and culturally, A new world 
culture is emerging, We also saw how the Kural which 
approaches the problem of morality from a psychological point of 
view has a contribution to make towards the new emerging world 
culture. We saw how the author of the Kural approaches the 
moral problem from a positive, natural stand point which is in 
contrast to the way in which the religious leaders approach the 
problem. It cannot be denied that the religions of the world 
have contributed to the growth of moral sense in humanity. But 
then we saw in the last lecture that the approach of the Kural is 
more in keeping with psychological principles and, therefore, in 
the modern developing world culture, it will be more acceptable. 


If the Kural has a special contribution to make in the moral 
realm, it has also a special contribution to make in the spiritual 
realm. Spirituality comes after morality. Morality always 
precedes spirituality. While morality refers to the matter of 
right and wrong, good and bad, proper and improper, spirituality 
goes beyond these dualities and refer to the soul and spirit. While 
there could be differences in the definition of spirituality, there is 
general agreement on the existence of spirituality, whatever the 
meaning one may attribute to it. 
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If religions have contrituted to the awakening of the moral 
sense in the world, they have also contributed to the development 
of the spiritual aspect of life. Asa matter of fact, the central 
aim of religion is development of spirituality. All that religion 
tries to do in one way or the other can be said to be an attempt 
to develop the spiritual aspect of man. 


The author of ihe Kural has no section in his book on 
spirituality as such. But the first section of the Kural certainly 
goes beyond what is normally considered moral and deals with 
matters which are spiritual. That the vision of the author of the 
Kural is more profound and more encompassing than the merely 
ethical or moral,,can be seen from the fact that the author is 
referred to as saint by many. The Kural itself is often referred to 
as a sacred book. It is clear that the Kural is not just a treatise 
on morality, but is more profound and more sublime and takes 
one to the higher reaches of the spirit. The way in which the 
author approaches and deals with matters spiritual is unique, it 
seems to me, and is particularly relevent to the need of the 
present.day world. 


Time was when religion, whatever that be, Christianity or 
Buddhism, Islam or Hinduism, was a positive and integrative 
force. - Under the inspiration of a religious prophet, through the 
spell of a religious book, large numbers of people differing in many 
respects came together. Religion was an integrative force. It 
developed a sense of oneness amongst the different groups who 
espoused a particular religion. But today religions are not doing 
that very helpful job of welding differing groups. Rather they 
have become causes for tension and conflict. 


The world has many religious traditions which were reigning 
supreme in their respective areas of the world. In the past too 
there were clashes and even wars between religions. But by and 
large, they spread in the different parts of the world through quiet 
persuasion and missionary work and without too much conflict. 
As Christianity spread in Europe and America, Buddhism spread 
in many parts of South and East Asia, Islam spread in West Asia 
and North Africa. But today since the world has become 
technologically unified and since there is more and more of 
impact, one area upon the other, religious traditions have become 
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a cause for tension and conflict. In the present-day world 
religious traditions, political ideologies and racial differences are 
the thre major divisive forces. The three hundred crores of 
humans who inhabit this small planet of ours -have to become 
willy-nilly one family. Either the three hundred crores become 
a harmonious family or they perish. But in this process of the 
world becoming a family, one major obstacle is the religious 
tradition. 


i was in Vietnam about two years ago. As you know, 
Vietnam is a very tragic land in which the common people are 
inhumanly ground between the two grind-stones of warring 
ideologies. But itis not political ideologies only that bedevil 
Vietnam. The religious traditions also. The Vietnamese people 
are 80% Buddhist and 20% Christian, to be exact, Catholic. 
There is a psychological clearage between the Catholics and the 
Buddhists and their religious difference is a major factor in 
Vietnam politics. At Saigon I met a prominent Buddhist 
leader who was the number one figure in the launching of 
Buddhist political agitations. He declared in the course of the 
conversation, ‘We are 80% Buddhist and we demand 80% 
control of the Government. Only 80%. Not more, not less. We 
are ready to sacrifice ourselves to safeguard the political rights of 
the Buddhist population.” 


As we know, that which divides India and Pakistan is the 
difference in religious traditions. That which divides Israel and 
Jordan or other Arab countries is the difference in religious 
traditions. Differences in religious traditions have becomea tool 
in the hands of unscrupulous politicians. These politicians 
exploit them for their own selfish ends. No religion preaches 
hatred towards people of other religions. Al religions look 
upon the whole of human-kind as one family. It could not be 
Prophet Mohammed who would have demanded the creation of a 
separate Islamic State - Pakistan. It could not be Jesus Christ 
who would have kept up the conflict with the Arabs. Certainly 
Lord Buddha would not have approved of the political agitaticens 
in Vietnam in which monks pour petrol upon themselves and set 
fire unto themselves. The religious prophets themselves preached 
love and unity. But in today’s close-knit world, as different 
religious groups and nationalities impinge one upon the other, the 
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politicians exploit the apparent differences for their own selfish 
ends. 


So the great Gandhian leader of today, Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave declared, “ The era of religion and politics is over. The 
era of science and Spirituality has begun”. Vinoba is a great 
spiritual person himself, but he declared that the era of religion 
was over. By this he meant that the era of conventional religion 
was over. In the new unified world family, conventional religion 
will not have much of a place. The emphasis on separatism and 
difference can no longer survive. The emergence of science and 
the scientific method is having a profound effect upon the outlook 
and attitudes of educated people all over the world. The old 
conventional religion with its appeal to blind authority and 
sentimental ceremonies and symbols can no longer hold sway. 
The conventional religion which divides the human family is on 
the exit from the world scene. But this does not mean the 
essence of religion is out of date. On the contrary, the essence 
of religion, which is spirituality, is very much needed in the modern 
world. The emotional unification of the modern world can come 
about only on the basis of spirituality. 


Of the conventional externals of religion, namely, signs, 
symbols, ceremonies, books, pictures etc., each religion is its own 
reptoire. The unfortunate thing is that the average man 
belonging to a particular religion gets emotionally attached to 
these externals. However valuable these externals may be in 
their own right, emotional attachment to them becomes a 
dangerous thing in the modern world. Thus, the one who is 
attached to the crucifix of Christ and the other who is attached 
to the figure of Buddha fight each other and perpetrate cruelty 
upon each other. Neither the crucifix nor the Buddha figure is in 
itself dangerous. Indeed they are holy objects and evoke a 
spiritual sense in the person who contemplates them. But when 
the common man is emotionally attached to one symbol], he could 
be made to hate the other symbol and also the person who is 
attached to that symbol. So in the modern world emotional 
attachment to the extérnal symbols of religion has become a 


dangerous divisive force. 
Here the approach of the author of the Kural becomes 
relevant. The author of the Kural appreaches the matter of 
54 
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spirituality not frem any emotional stand-point, but rather from 
a rational stand-point. 


The great commentator kalladar said aptly : 


“ Fow sorgat wo Sais op p 
eaGue a Pi Quigg Qg oars 
UGV Op pE, 


The commentator distinguishes between the approach of the 
author of the Kural and the approach of religious leaders. At 
the time of the author of the Kural, several religions were 
prevalent in Tamilnad. Buddhism, Jainism and other religions 
were competing with one another for the minds and hearts of the 
Tamil population., The commentator says, the author of the 

ural did not approach that way. He tells us the nature ot life 


and the nature of the world and then points to the essence of 
life. 


alladar also says: 


“aao QurGgQe afer Ca par; CaA meshes 
Ha ner “Xp Fou gs grt ;—sear@ por 
THUT MG BenuiGe aor epagyt 
giura Quoripeg Ourp.?? 


The distinctive characteristic of the Kural’s approach to 
spirituality is that it is rational. By rational we mean “‘ agreeable 
to reason”. This is the dictionary meaning too. Much of the 
conventional approach to spirituality is emotional and senti- 
mental. Conventional religions appeal very much to the emotio- 
nal susceptibilities of man. Hence the common man’s attachment 
to symbols, ceremonies, books etc. But the author of the Kural 
does not appeal to the emotions. He does not ask us to give up 
our reason, at any point. 


The mark of a spiritually developed person is that he realises 
what is real and what is unreal. He is able to distinguish 
between the apparent and the real. His vision and understanding 
are deep. The author of the Kural deals with this matter of 
perceiving reality in Chapter 36. Hesays whatever the nature 
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of a thing, one must Jook for the reality and not the appearance. 
He also says, that whoever says something, one must look for the 
real purport, not the apparent meaning : 


“euGurge ag scars src gyun aor 

Qosur arerug of fa,’ 
“auraa wrtwrtearns CaiYann gour gaa 
Qobu stewug AD a.” 


This attempt to perceive reality is not only about the world 
outside but also about tbe world inside. To understand one’s 
own inner world and all the intricacies of the functioning of the 
human mind is an important stage in perceiving reality. The 
author has referred to the causes that are responsible for suffering 
and if the three causes referred to in the following couplet are 
removed, then, according to him, suffering ceases. 


“srob Gage wwssb Aaa apo er 
utobb @s_aQaQuo Gari,” 


“If the very name of these three things—desire, 
anger and confusion of mind—be destroyed, then 
suffering will cease.” 


The author of tbe Kural realises that one has to work hard 
in order to attain spiritual development. The effort that has to 


undertake in order to grow spiritually is described in Chapter 
‘Penance’. 


“o ooGerl Cora pw eure Gepsonr Qeiwrenw 
i8n swih 6G.” 

“ The nature of spiritual discipline consists in the 
endurance of suffering as tt comes and in 
abstaining from causing pain to others.” 

“Gaang wu Gwari wuri Osigerer Qeri gap 
FRNA PUNI UAD,” 

" Spiritual. discipline is practised in this world 
because tt secures the attainment of whatever one 
may wish.” 
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We have seen that the approach of the author of the Kural is 
natural. He saw “life steadily and saw it whole”. He has dealt 
with romantic love, he has also dealt with family love. According 
to him, the next stage in love is compassion which he calls ‘Arul’ 
(er). Man first experiences the love passion with all its power 
and fury. Sex love or romantic love is a powerful thing and that 
is part of life. It is the first stage of love and the author of the 
Kural has shown how sex love could be delicate, could be genile, 
could be poetic. But this powerful love passion matures into 
family love which includes love of children. Ifthe intensity and 
potency of romantic love is absent in family love, there is in the 
latter a greater sense of joy, a greater sense of contentment, a 
sense of peace. To love a woman in security within the bounds 
of matrimony, to love the children and to raise them up jointly 
in company with one’s partner in life, gives a sense of joy and 
contentment which is different from the excitement and the pain - 
that blong to sex love. The third stage of love is what the 
author refers to as Arul. Arul is compassion. Arul is the offspring 
of Anbu. The author says this beautifully in the following 
couplets i 


‘© I or cold 9) om S cor Spe.” 
« Compassion which is the offspring of love.” 
The author also says that spiritual happiness is possible for 


only those who could experience this compassion that is love for 
all. He says that in the following couplets : 


«© gadar wsvqasn Qw Qurani èS 
Qaayasw Qawra WT EB 

« As this world is not for those who are without 
wealth, so that world is not for those who are 
withoul compassion.” 

e aor Gere gs Ga GA Core Bare Qaam Erh s 
Qer @ eae yso,” 

“ They will never enter the world of darkness and 


wretchedness whose minds are the abode of 


compassion.” 
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So according to the author of the Kural spirituality means 
two things, namely, deep compassion for all that lives and a clear 
perception of the real as different from the unreal. And these 
two qualities come as a result of a gradual maturing process. 
The human being experiences more and more of love and gradu- 
ally develops the perception of the real. Love which develops 
from one stageto another finally becomes deep compassion for all 
that is living. | 


Every human on the face of the earth can experience this 
process of spiritual growth, It is in contrast to the spiritual 
experience of some religious leaders and saints, who go through 
abnormal experiences. Some of the saints who are known for 
their spiritual greatness have in the first stage been selfish and 
indulgent. They indulge in sex too much in the early years, 
then a sudden revulsion takes place and they turn their face 
away from sex and towards God. The lives of several saints in 
India and abroad fit in with this pattern of indulgence in the 


first stage and sudden change and conversion in the next stage. 
This iscertainly one pattern of personality development. One 


cannot deny that these saints have had deep spiritual experience. 
Indeed their spiritual power casts a spell upon the people. 


Often the exceptional or abnormal is more attractive than the 
normal and the ordinary. Soa saint who was a sinner in the 
first stage and turns a saint in the second stage presents a drama- 
tic story before the people and it captures their imagination. But 
this dramatic appeal often has a bad effect. One feels that one 
should take any negative and condemning attitude towars normal 
sex love and normal home life. Religious bhakti literature is full 
of denunciations of home life and sex life. This has created in the 
minds of many that romantic love and home life are somehow 
inferior to ascetic life or bhakii. This is a wrong and unfortunate 
impression. One can attain spiritual maturity as much through 
the normal process of romantic love, home life and social service as 
one might achieve through some exceptional psychological upsurges. 
In order to realise the spirit one need not condemn the body. In 
order to experience the heaven, one need not denounce theearth. 
In order to appreciate ephemeralness of life, one need not condemn 
the value of worldly goods. The world is not evil in itself. The 
woman or children are not evil. They are good. They are the 
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gifts of life and gifts of nature. There is no antithesis between 
the experience of woman and children and the experience of God. 
There is no contradiction between one’s legitimate pursuit of 
money and worldly goods and one’s pursuit of the real, the ulti- 
mate and the spiritual. This is the teaching of Kural, To 
appreciate the spiritual one need not denounce the material. To 
appreciate Godly love, one need not condemn human love. There 
will always be a few exceptions in human psychology. There will 
always be a few individuals who are extraodinary. All glory to 
them, whether it be Christ who never took to home life, or it be 
Buddha who took tu home life and forsook it, they will have their 
abiding value to human society. But one can be a saint and still a 
house-holder. The author of the Kural is a supreme example 
of a house-holder saint. His life is a supreme illustration of 
normal healthy natural personality development. 


I said that the approach of the Kural to spirituality is 
rational rather than emotional. The conventional religion enjoins 
on individual to worship a particular religious prophet, to revere 
one particular holy book and picture, to adopt one particular set 
of religious observances. Then there is another individual who is 
devoted to another religious prophet, reveres another religious 
book and who adopts another set of religious observances. So the 
two persons who are emotionally attached to two different 
personalities feel a sense of division amongst themselves and when 
circumstances are such, they are ready to hate each other and to 
do violence to each other. As against this emotional approach is the 
natural rational approach of the author of the Kural. Here one 
experiences life values and he does not lose his sense of reason. 
He does not allow any particular personality to come in the way 
of his understanding of life. He need not despise or belittle the 
contribution of the great religious prophets. He can read their 
teachings, he can benefit from their insights. But the 20th 
century human will consider all religions of the world as his 
heritage. The 20th century man will, according to his need and 
inclination, draw from whatever the source the help he may want 
in furtherance of his spiritual growth. But he will be responsible 
for his spiritual growth. He would not allow his personality to be 
submerged by another however great and powerful he may be. 
His will be a personal pursuit of perfection. Not that he 
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will ignore values other than rational. He would have a feelingful 
appreciation of all that is great and sublime in life. But the 
modern man will not want to lose his reason at any point, 
nor will he want his reason to be superseded by any powerful 
emotion. He will be the embodiment of supreme reason and 
great compassion. 


As more and more people in the world take to such a course 
of spiritual growth, that will bring about an oneness and union 
amongst the human race. 


The experience of the sublime or the super-conscious or the 
transcendental is not ruled out by the author of the Kural. Asa 
matter of fact he does refer to the final sublime heights that the 
human reaches. He has said that one who reaches that summit 
does not want to return. Asthe human goes on through the 
various stages of life and experiences the various aspects of 
life he finally reaches this summit which is beyond words. He 
experiences a sense of oneness with all that is life. This 
supramental state is something indescribable. Indeed the only 
comparison, even though inadequate, that could be made is the 
ecstasy that romantic love or sex love provides the human. But 
the romantic experience based on physical sex is temporary and 
impure. Whereas the final spiritual experiencé is more abiding. 
So the author points that one who experiences this does not want 
to come back to the earth again, to be born again. He | 
goes beyond this circle of birth and death. He reaches a stage of 
no return. 


“sp Se@ QuowiQurger sem nri awut 


wpb wrrr Oe M.” 


“ They who in this birth have learned to know the 
true being enter the road which returns not into 
this world.” 


III. ADVOCACY OF NON-VIOLENCE 


The modern world has entered the nuclear era. The first 
atom bomb was dropped at the Japanese city of Hiroshima on 
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August 6, 1945. It was an event of tremendous significance. 
All over the world thoughtful people perked up their ears and 
were dazed fora moment. The atom bomb which wasa small 
bomb, like a tennis ball, destroyed two and a half lakhs of people 
in a short little while and converted that beautiful city into mere 
radio-active rubble. The two and a half lakhs of people who died 
a miserable mass death were the fortunate ones. The survivers 
were the unfortunate. They suffered from all kinds of physical 
malformations. They were placed in the atomic hospital at 
Hiroshima and due to the delayed action of the radioactive 
poison, a few hundreds die every year. I happened to be at 
Hiroshima at the time of the 19th Anniversary of the atomic 
explosion in August, 1964. On the anniversary day a fresh list 
of 269 people was added tothe roll of people who died due to 
atomic explosion earlier. 


The advent of the atomic bomb is a major development in 
the history of war weapons. It was Alfred Nobel who invented 
the dynamite about 100 years ago. The dynamite isa safe high 
explosive incorporating nitroglycerine. Nobel also invented the 
blasting cap, a device for detonating the explosive. Nobel then 
said he wanted toinvent ‘‘a substance or machine with such 
terrible power of mass destruction that war would thereby be 
made impossible for ever’’. Now the scientists have invented the 
substance that Nobel wanted—substances such as Uranium 235 and 
Plutonium 239. Fission bombs were exploded ian 1645. Later 
Fission.fusion-fission super-bombs were exploded. In 1954 the 20 
megaton Bikini bomb with energy of explosion equal to that of 20 
magatons of TNT, 1000 times greater than that of a 1945 fission 
bomb, was exploded. The energy, released in the explosion of 
this bomb was greater than that of all the explosives used in 
all the wars that have taken place during the entire history 
of the world, including the First World war and the Second 


World war. 


Today America and Russia and some other countries too 
have stockpiles of nuclear weapons. Linus Pauling estimates 
that the stockpiles of nuclear bombs now in the world amount to 
3,20,000 megatons. He says, “The significance of the estimated 
total of 3,20,000 megatons of nuclear bomb may be brought out 
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by the following: The Second World War was a 6 megaton war. 
If there were to take place tomorrow, in one day, a six megaton 
war equivalent to the Second World War in the power of 
explosives used and then another such war the following day and 
so on, day after day for 146 years, the present stockpiles would 
then be exhausted, but in fact these weapons may be used ina 
single day, the day of the Third World War.” 


These facts and figures give an indication of the terrible 
grimness in which the world is poised today. No right thinking 
person would want to start a nuclear war. So the common 
people, the intellectuals and statesmen too are thinking in terms 
of peace. All over the world a hunger for peace is growing. 
Who would have expected that a nation like Russia which enacted 
one of the most violent revolutions in the world would become a 
peace maker and try to bring India and Pakistan together at 
Tashkent? Mr. Khruschev showed great statesmanship and 
avoided a show-down in the Cuban crisis, This cost him his 
Prime-Ministership. But it was his love of humanity that gave 
him the boldness to de-escalate and withdraw from the Cuba. 
“ Jesus Christ would bless Khruschev ” Vinobaji observed. In 
the same way, Kennedy too, while remaining firm, showed great 
statesmanship and helped in the de-escalation of the Cuban crisis. 
More statesmen may have to lose their positions and even their 
lives in order that peace may be established in the world. 


Time was when only saints and philosophers were messengers 
of peace and makers of peace. Poets and intellectuals too used 
to be peace makers. Then social workers became peace makers, 
Now-a-days politicians and even military men are joining the 
ranks of workers for peace. In the case of Nagaland, while it was 
the Baptist Church Council which initiated the peace move, the 
Peace Mission itself consisted of a Chief Minister, a socio-political 
leader and an ordained Minister. In many parts of the world 
under the aegis of the United Nations military leaders have taken 
up the task of peace keeping. Korea, Congo, Cyprus, Israel and 
Jordan are examples. Military leaders, more than others, under. 
stand the nature of nuclear warfare. They understand the 
terrible implication of the weaponry revolution, as Linus Pauling 
calls it, that has taken place in the 20th century world and since 
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even military leaders are human beings, they would not want to 
be a party to the extinction of mankind. 


Thus an awareness is developing all over the world that war 
must be abolished. If we do not abolish war, war will abolish us. 
The instinct of self-preservation, which is a powerful force, is 
coming to the aid of establishing peace in the world. The 
situation in the present day world was well described by the noted 
American Negro leader—Dr. Martin Luther King, ‘‘The choice 
before us is not between non-violence and violence, but it is 
between non-violence and non-existence ”. The world is 
inexaorably moving into an era of non-violence. This goodly 
earth of ours sooner or later will become free of alJ the burdens of 
arms and stockpiles. Complete and universal disarmament will 
come about. But then, we are now in the transitional stage 
‘‘The world”, said Vinoba, “is like a bird that has left the tree 
of violence but not landed on the tree of non-violence ”. The old 
world is dead. But the new world is not born yet. In this 
transitional stage we have to work hard to bury violence deep in 
the grave and help the birth and growth of non-violence. 


The United National Educational Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation says in its preamble, “Since wars begin in the 
minds of men it isin the minds of men, the defeuces of peace 
must be constructed ”. 


How to construct the defences of peace in the minds of men? 
We need men with minds which are peaceful, not agitated. We 
need men whose minds are attuned to non-violence. It is the 
violence of the mind that takes the external form of physical 
warfare. If there is peace in the minds of men there will be peace 
in the world. How to build peace and non-violence in the minds 
of men ? Education, no doubt, should play a major role. Also 
the social system must become more and more violence-free. 
The economy and the polity, the defence system, the law and 
order apparatus, the general administration—all these should be 
reoriented to non-violence. Today we know they are more or less 
based upon violence. We need a non-violent social revolution, a 
re-structuring of the present order on the basis of non-violence. A 
creative minority devoted to non-violence and peace and also to 
social revolution need to come forward to change the human 
society from violence to non-violence. 
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It isin this context that the Kural can play a useful role. 
The Kural as a world classic can do its part in the growth’ of 
non-violence in the world. The author of the Kural has given the 
supreme place to non-violence in his scheme of virtues. To him, 
non-violence is the pre-eminent virtue. In the Chapter on 
Non-violence the author of the Kural says: 


c gmr uO saar Gsraereauw; Car nw 
S par Queer sq.” 


“ What isthe sum of all virtuous conduct? Itis 
nevery to destroy life—Non-violence. Violence 
leads to all evils.” 

e sor cout SUT end Qebwbs sre A gpi 
Qer sows BS ew alr.” 

“ Let none do violence to the life of another, even 
if one should lose one’s own life.’ 


He not only says that non-violence is the supreme virtue but 
also makes it clear that in the order of importance the virtue of 
truthfulness comes after non-violence. First non-violence and 


then truth. 
C parama TAO g Gereotenn y; OHH SET 
Sareri Quadiwrenw eag,’ 
« Non-violence is the one supreme virtue; nexi to 
that comes truthfulness. ” 


Not that the author of the Kural minimises the value of 
truthfulness. He is a great admirer of this virtue. In the 
chapter on Truth he has praised it so very much, as you may see 


from the following couplet : 
c gi@ndwrs sarah pe Barts Qur sO grax pis 
a riseowuler see Iom.” 
« Amidst all that we have seen as real, there is 
nothing so good as truthfulness.” 
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But however great truth may be, non-violence is still greater 
and the most pre-eminent. 


Non-violence is not a negative concept. It is a positive 
virtue. See the following couplet which comes in the chapter on 
Non-violence ! 


ét 


LSSI wes git poy sev pnrt 
QsrEsso nor aver gw, 


“ The chief of all (the virtues) is to partake of food 
that has been shared with others, and to protect 
and cherish the various living beings.” 


When the author of the Kural advocates non-violence and 
eschewal of violence, he not only means physical violence, he also 
means the subtle violence of the mind. One should be so gentle 
that he should not do violence to another even with one’s mind. 


© er GST AND TCE Mb UTED wor FSi Cow 
wrer wtew gw, 

“ The chief of all virtues is not to mean harm 
even in mind, even in the least degree, at any 
time, to any person.” 


The author of the Kural has a whole chapter on not getting 
angry. Anger is a form of violence. Anger is not only violence 
upon the person to whom it is directed, but also violence upon the 
one who gets angry. Anger hurts both. Even from the point of 
view of self-interest, anger is not desirable. 


The author says : 


Cf wear lanl & BT COT strina GParHarés | sTanéasa 
sorterGu Qarab Aarb.” 


“Ifa man would guard himself, let him guard 
against anger; if he does not guard it, anger 
will destroy him.” 
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The author of the Kural has tried to apply non violence in 
every day life, He is a strong advocate of vegetarianism. 
Killing other living beings in order to sustain oneself is wrong. 
One who takes the life of another in order to keep his own cannot 
experience love or compassion. 


Please see the following couplet : 


“ sarama Quis 16s sro DM a eris er 
aimab YED yam? 

“ How can he acquire compassion, who, to increase 
his own flesh, eats the flesh of other (creature).” 


There are some who may argue that they themselves do not 
kill, they only take the meat given by others who do the killing. 
The author of the Kural is very clear on this point and says the 
following : 


< Dabur Qarawr gAs wig 
Vura ure arawn Be,” 


“ If the world would not destroy life for the purpose 
of food, then no one would sell flesh for the sake 
of money.” 


The world is slowly moving towards vegetarianism. The 
consideration of non-violence apart, there are economic factors 
which favour vegetarianism. A vegetarian needs less than half 
an acre of land space to raise his food whereas the non-vegetarian 
needs about three times this land space to get his food, for it has 
to include grazing ground. As the population-land space ratio 
increases, the pressure on land will increase. And more and more 
people will have to turn to vegetarianism. 


One positive aspect of non-violence is that you return good 
for evil. This sort of positive response is clearly advocated by 
the author of the Kural. 


See the couplet : 


“ATAF STO AMSSN HAUT CT oor 
sererunm Qrup aie,” 
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“ The (proper) punishment for those who have done 
evil (to you) is to put them to shame by showing 
kindness to them.” 


“ Da @Qru siib OofwCa Qeiiwrésra 
corer uns sC gsr eray!” 


“Of what avail is perfect goodness tf it cannot 
do kindness even to those who have caused pain !” 


In this respect the thinking of the author of the Kural is the same 
as that of Jesus Christ or other religious teachers of the world. 


The concept of non-violence and the concept of ‘arul’ are 
essentially the same. Arul is the final development of Anbu, 
love, love for all that lives. Arul is the positive form of non- 
violence. That the author of the Kural has upheld Arul or 
compassion as the ultimate stage in spiritual growth, we have 
already seen. 


That the author of the Kural’gives a pre-eminent position to 
the principle of non-violence is also seen in another contexi. In 
the Chapter on Penance or sau, the very first couplet gives the 
definition of Tapasya in the following manner i 


“o ppCerw Corer pa Iis Grgpsew Geiwrenw 


328 p UST GG.” 


“ The nature of spiritual discipline constsis in the 
endurance of suffering as ti comes and in abstain- 


ing from giving pain to others.” 


The above is almost a definition of non-violence. So, according to 
the author of the Kural, spiritual growth really means growth in 


non-violence. 


It is true that the author of the Kural advocates non-violence 
in reference to personal life. It is the contribution of Mahatma 
Gandhi who lived in this century that he applied non-violence to 
social issues. He invented the method of Satyagraha, the method 
of non-violent resistance to evil. 
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Gandhiji was convinced that in non-violence lay the future 
of mankind. Though he worked in India and for India’s freedom, 
his vision was world-wide and he had at heart the welfare of the 
whole of human kind. Gandhiji declared : 


“ Non-violenco is the greatest force at the disposal 
of mankind. It is mightier than the mightiest 
weapon of destruction devised by the ingenuity 
of man. Destruction is not the law of the 
humans. ‘Man lives freely by his readiness to 
die, if need be, at the hands of his brother, 
never by killing him.” 


Gandhiji says that man has been progressively moving 
towards ahimsa. 

‘‘Tf we turn our eyes to the time which history 
has any record down to our own time, we shall 
find that man has been steadily progressing 
towards ahimsa. Our remote ancestors were 
cannibals. Then came a time when they were 
fed up with cannibalism and they began to 
live on chase. Next came a stage when man 
was ashamed of leading the life of a wandering 
hunter. He therefore took to agriculture and 
depended principally on mother earth for his 
food. Thus from being a nomad he settled 
down to civilised stable life, founded villages 
and towns, and from member of a family he 
became a member of a community and a nation. 
All these are signs of progressive ahimsa and 
diminishing himsa.”’ 

There are some who say that non-violence or ahimsa is too 
high an ideal and it will be impossible to implement. 


To these Gandhiji says: 
‘In this age of wonders no one will say that a 
thing or idea is worthless because it is new. To 
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say it is impossible because it is difficult, 1s 
again not in consonance with the spirit of the 
age. Things undreamt of are daily ‘being seen, 
the inpossible is ever ‘becoming possible. We 
are constantly being astonished these days at 
the amazing discoveries in the field of violence, 
But I maintain that for more undreamt of and 
seemingly impossible discoveries will be made in 
the field of non-violence.” 


Gandhiji experimented and made discoveries in the science 
of Satyagraha. It was his ambition to live for 120 years, so that 
he may effect a double revolution in the society. The first was 
a non-violent political revolution through Satyagraha and the 
second was to be a non-violent social revolution through 
Sarvodaya. But he didn’t live to lead the Sarvedaya social 
revolution. Though Gandhiji passed away, the concept of 
Sarvodaya is there, the vision of a non-violent social order is 
there. 


The great task that remains to be done is the application of 
non-violence to social organisation. What is required is re- 
structuring of the social order on the basis of non-violence. 
Nothing short of a non-violent revolution is what is called for by 
the 20th century. The old society was based very much on 
violence, whether it is defence or law and order, economy or 
educational system. Violence was the rule and still is the rule 
but with the advent of nuclear bombs, the human society has to 
move into the era of non-violence. A new human culture based 
upon non-violence has to emerge. In this socio-cultural revelu- 
tion that the world community must experience,. the Kural can 
make its contribution. Since it advocates non-violence as the 
supreme virtue, it has special relevance to the present-day 
world. 


The placing of non-violence as the supreme virtue by the 
Kural is not unique. This has been done by others, religious 
prophets and philosophers. But the unique thing is that Kural 
has approached, as we have seen earlier, the problem of morality 
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and spiritual growth from a psychological and rational point of 
view. The author of tke Kural has shown a way of living which 
can be easily followed by the common people. The Kural has 
shown how from romantic love to family love and then to univer- 
sal love a human being can move gradually and evolve naturally. 
According to the ural, even romantic love is “softer than the 
flower’. Love is a very delicate and a very gentle thing. Love, 
in the second stage, i.e., family love, is even more gentle. And, 
in the third stage, if is arul or compassion, which is the offspring 
of Jove, Anbu. Thus according to the Kural, life isa continuous 
progression towards gentleness-gentle, gentler, gentlest. Non- 
violence, more non-violence, yet more non-violence. This is 
according to the Kural, and spiritual growth. 


Thus the Kural has shown the possibility of mass applica- 
tion of non-violence. As greater numbers of people take to this 
way of developing morality and spirituality i.e. growing progres- 
sively in non-violence, onecan hope that a non-violent social 
culture will gradually take shape and a peaceful human society 
will be established. 


To recaptituate and to sum up: 


We are living in a small world. The world today is not only 
technologically unified, it is also getting unified politically and 
economically. Asa resulta social framework is coming into 
existence and a world civilisation is taking shape. Though the 
outlines of the new emerging world culture are western in charac- 
ter, the non-western nations also can make their contribution. 
The Tamil people, though only one fifteenth of India’s population 
or one hundredth of the world population, can throw in their 
share into the emerging world culture, This they can do best 
throuh the Kural which is a world classic. 


There are three aspects of the Kural, which it seems to me, 
are particularly relevant to the modern world. They refer to the 
three ways in which the Kural can help in the making of the new 
world cuiture and in the solution of some of world’s urgent prob- 
lems. These three aspects of the Kural area (1) its psychological 
approach to morality, (2) rational approach to spirituality and 
(3) advocacy of non-violence. 
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The Kural’s approach to morality is in keeping with the 
science of modern psychology. Its approach to spirituality is in 
harmony with human reason, According to the Kural, even sex 
love is a very delicate and gentle thing. And moral growth, 
is growth in gentleness and love. Spiritual growth, according 
to the Kural, is growth in perception of reality and compassion for 
all that lives. The Kural does not ask one to sacrifice reason at 
any point. It only advocates clear perception of the real and 
development of compassion for all. 


The third aspect of the Kural which is relevant to the 
present-day world is its advocacy of non-violence. The Kural 
clearly places non-violence as the supreme virtue, above all other 
virtues including truth. And non-violence is what the world needs 
today. After the advent of atomic bomb, the world has no other 
choice. “ The choice is not between non-violence and violence, 
it is between non-violence and non-existence”. The world is willy- 
nilly entering the era of non-violence. There will be a non-violent 
revolution in the social structure. A new world culture based on 
non-violence is going to emerge. The Kural which looks upon 
life a continuous pursuit of gentleness and non-violence hasa 
useful contribution to make in the growth of a non-violent 
culture and the formasion of a non-violent social order in this 
small planet of ours. 


CONCEPTS OF LAW IN 
THIRUKKURAL 
THE SRIMATHI SORNAMMAL ENDOWMENT LECTURE 
on 18th, 19th and 20th October, 1967 
1966—67 
BY 


SRI SHANMUGASUBRAMANIAM 


INTRODUCTION 


The subject of, this series of talks is ‘Concepts of Law in 
Thirukkural’. As the title of the subject indicates, our inquiry 
is to relate not exclusively to the Kural or to the law. We have 
to collate and correlate the two. 


As we all know, the Kural is predominantly a book on ethics, 
ethics of individual life, ethics of public life and ethics of love. 
So, we refer to the Kural as 9 sre though it deals with w pu, 
Qura and Qu, 


We have to examine the inter-relation between the law and 
ethics; this will facilitate our understanding of the law and the 


Kural. 
Let us first analyse the nature of law. 


At the outset, we have to remember that the term ‘ Law’ 
is used in two senses—one, the abstract and the other, the 
concrete. A law ordinarily means a statute passed by the 
Legislature. Indian Penal Code isa law; Income Tax Act isa 
law. Here we refer to law in its concrete sense, as a piece of 
enactment. The principles underlying the several laws and those 
observed by the Courts in dispensing justice are referred to as 
‘the law’. The principle that a criminal should be punished is 
the law. The principle that a person with a higher rate of 
income should pay higher rate of tax is the law. These abstract 
principles constitute the concrete laws, namely, the Penal Code and 
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the Income Tax Act. Thus, the concrete term ‘ a law’ is not 
co-extensive with the abstract term ‘the law’ in its application. 
This difference in the meaning of the word ‘Law’ when it is 
preceded by the indefinite article and the meaning of it when it is 
preceded by the definite article has to be remembered. So, in the 
abstract sense, we speak of law, or of the law ; in the concrete 
sense, we speak of a law or of laws. 


We have in bound volumes all the laws enacted by the 
Central and the State Legislatures of India. But, we cannot say 
that all these laws taken together constitute the law of India. 
They are only statistics or enactment and any one of them may 
be struck down by the supreme Court as enactment to have in fur- 
ther. Only the principles underlying these enactments, the reason 
behind them, constitute ‘the law’. These principles constitute 
a system which forms the basis of the individual laws of statutes. 
A law may be struck down and held invalid since it is not in con- 
formity with the law of the land. So, a law, namely, the particular 
enactment, ceases to be an instrument of justice since the courts 
do not follow it. In correlating law and the Kural we do not 
take into consideration the individual laws Law of Prohibition— 
(sor @F oir @xenw) Offence of adultary (Smale Vw guren) and the 
gambling laws (œ æ). These principles alone give to law that quality 
which makes it an instrument of justice. Hence, Roscoe Pound 
observes, “ Law is more than an aggregate oflaws. It is what 
makes laws living instruments of justice”. — (Roscoe Pound, 
Justice according to Law, page 60.) | 


So, we have to remember that in our discussion, the word 
‘Law’ refers only to * the law’, that is, the law in the abstract 
sense, namely, the system of principles underlying the various 
laws and which are applied by the Courts in the administration 
of justice. | 


Now, we come to the question, ‘ What is law?’ or ‘what 
is the law ?’ 
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In its widest sense, the term ‘law’ includes any rule of 
action, that is to say, any standard or pattern to which actions 
are to be conformed. 


Sir William Blackstone, in his Commentaries (1765), has 
said, ‘*‘ Law in its most general and comprehensive sense signifies 
a rule of action; and is applied indiscriminately to all kinds of 
action, whether animate or inanimate, rational or irrational ’’. 
Thus, in its general sense, the word ‘law’ covers any uniformity 
of conduct, including the conduct of inanimate things. So we 
talk of the law of gravity to explain the fact that a stone when 
dropped will fall to the ground. But, a definition of ‘law’ asa 
mere expression of uniformity is obviously not adequate when we 
turn to law in social life. ‘‘ The distinction between the use of the 
word ‘law’ in the physical and the social sciences has been best 
defined by saying that in the physical sciences we have a 
description of conduct, while in the social sciences we have 
a prescription for conduct.’’—(A,L. Goodhart, English Law and the 
Moral Law, page 9). 


What is the nature of this prescription of law ? 


The early philosophers in law thought that the essential 
element in law was force. The German philosopher, Ihering, said 
(in his Der Zweck in Recht) that “Law is the policy of force”, 
and that ‘‘Law is the aggregate of the coercive norms operative 
in a State.” The English philosopher, Thomas Hobbes, has 
defined law as a command. John Austin in his famous “Lectures 
on Jurisprudence ’’ has described law as “ʻa rule laid down for 
the guidance of an intelligent being by an intelligent being having 
power over him.” According to these thinkers, there can be no 
law unless there is a specific person or a group of persons who can 
issue commands and who are capable of enforcing the commands 
by punishing those who disregard them. 


Another German Jurist, Rudolf Stammler, says (in The 
Theory of Justice): ‘* Law presents itself as an external regu- 
lation of human conduct. By this we understand the laying down 
of norms which are quite independent of the person’s inclination 
to follow them. It is immaterial whether a person obeys them 
because he regards them as right, submitting out of respect for 
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the law; or whether his obedience is due toa selfish motive of 
some sort, fear of punishment or hope of reward; or, finally, 
whether he thinks about it at all, or acts from mere habit.” 


Thus, the jurists of the eighteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries conceived law, asa command enforced by the State, 
which people obeyed out of fear of punishment. 


This conception of law as dependent on the force of the State 
hardly satisfies a modern mind. If you and I do not commit 
theft of our neighbours’ property, it is not because of our fear of 
punishment prescribed for the offence of theft. It is because we 
have an innate feeling that an act of theft is bad in itself. Thus, 
the law prohibiting theft is obeyed by us not out of any fear but 
out of our conviction that the law prohibiting theft is right. 
When we are convinced that a law is right, we feel obliged to 
obey it; we feel that we have a moral obligation to obey it. 
This form of moral obligation arises when it is recognised that a 
law is intrinsically right and just. The Swedish Professor Axel 
Hagerstrom calls this conviction as“ The General Law Convic- 


tion.” 


-When we regard law as a rule which is recognised as obliga- 
tory because of the coviction of the people, then the element of 
force or fear becomes of minor importance. We then realise that 
the obligatory nature of law is based on the ground that law is 
moral or ethical or just. A modern English jurist, A. L. Goodhart, 
observes: “The moral sense is one of the dominant forces not 
only in establishing the efficacy of law, but also in its very exis- 
tence’. (A. L. Goodhart: English Law and the Moral Law, 


page 28). 


Sir John Salmond, another great jurist, considers the impera- 
tive theory of law as one-sided and inadequate. He observes: 
(Jurisprudence (1924), page 52); “In the first place, it is 
defective inasmuch as it disregards the ethical element which is an 
essential constituent of the complete conception. ......+....++ If 
rules of law are from one point of view commands issued by the 
State to its subjects, from another standpoint they appear as the 
principles of right and wrong so far recognised and enforced by 
the State in the exercise of its essential function of administering 
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justice. Law is not right alone, or might alone, but the perfect union 
of the two. It is Justice speaking to men by the voice of the 
State, cee In idea, law and justice are coincident.” 


Thus, the legal philosophers of the nineteenth and the 
twentieth centuries realised a close relation between law and 
justice. The word ‘justice’ is used here, not in the sense of justice 
dispensed by the courts, but in the sense of morals or of ethics. 
The jurists also use words like ‘natural law’ and ‘natural justice’ to 
connote the same sense. Thus, we find in the legal writings words 
like ‘justice’, ‘natural justice’. ‘natural law’, ‘moral law’, ‘divine 
law’, ‘morals’ and ‘ethics’ being used more or less in the same 
sense. 


What is Justice? (Dharmaveer Again) 


We may, at this stage, see how the thinker of the past had 
understood and explained the word ‘justice’. 


Ever since men have begun to reflect upon their relation 
with each other, they have been preoccupied with the meaning of 
the term ‘justice’. It has been the subjuct of discussion both by 
the ancient poilosophers of Greece and by tne jurists of the 
modern age. Justice stands high and mighty in the moral hier- 
archy and has always been thought of by philosophers as belonging 
to the noblest part of man and by theologians as partaking of divi- 
nity itself. 


The meaning attached to the words ‘moral law’, ‘natural law’ 
and ‘justice’ underwent gradual change, in the course of the 
centuries. 


The Natural Law or Justice was conceived by the Greeks as 

a body of imperative rules imposed upon mankind by Nature, the 
personified universe. The Stoics, who belonged to the school of 
thought in ancient Greece, thought of Nature or the Universe as 
a living organism, of which t the material world was the body, and 
of which the Deity or the Universal Reason was the pervading, 
animating and governing soul. Natural law was the rule of 
conduct laid down by this Universal Reason for the direction of 
mankind. Further, Natural Law has received many other names 
expressive of its diverse qualities and aspect. It is called Divine 
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Law—the command of God—imposed upon men. Natural Law is 
also the Law of Reason, as being established by that reason by 
which the world is governed. It is also called the Unwritten Law, 
as being written not on brazen tablets or stones, but solely by the 
finger of nature in the hearts of men. It is also the Universal 
Law, as being of universal validity. It is also called the Eternal 
Laws as having existed from the commencement of the world, 
uncreated and immutable. Lastly, in modern times, we find it 
termed as the Moral Law, as being the expression of the principles 
of morality. By natural or moral law is meant the principles of 
natural right and wrong—the principles of natural justice. 
(Salmond on Jurisprudence (1924, Page 27), 


Cicero, the Greek philosopher, speaks o the Natural Law 
in these terms: (De Republica, III, 22-23): “There is indeed 
a true law, right reason, agreeing with nature, diffused among 
all men, unchanging, everlasting....It is not allowable to alter 
this law, nor to derogate from it nor can it be repealed. Nor 
is it one law at Rome and another at Athens, one law to-day 
and another hereafter; but the same law, everlasting and 
unchangeable, will bind all nations at all times’’. 


Justinian, the Roman law-giver says (Institute I, 2, II): 
‘Natural law which is observed equally in all nations, being 
established by divine providence, remains for ever settled and 
immutable: but that law which each State has established for 
itself is often changed, either by legislation or by the tacit 
consent of the people”. 


Christian Thomasius observes: (Inst. Jurisp. Div. 1, 2, 97) : 
‘¢Natural law is a divine law, written in the hearts of all men, 
obliging them to do those things which are necessarily conso- 
nant to the rational nature of mankind and to refrain from 
these things which are repugnant to it”. 


Throughout the nineteenth centuary, philosophical jurists 
devoted much of their attention in explaining the relation of 
law to morals, the relation of jurisprudence to ethics. 


Vinogradofi, a German Jurist, says: (Common Sense in law 
(1914) p. 26-27): “Law is clearly distinguishable from morality, 
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The object of law is the submission of the individual to the 
will of the organised society, while the tendency of morality is 
to subject the individual to the dictates of his own conscience.” 


Korkunov, the Russian jurist, in his ‘General Theory of 
Law’: (1887, Sec. 5-7): says: ‘The distinction between 
morals and law can be formulated very simply. Morality furnishes 
the criterion for the proper evaluation of our interests; law marks 
out the limits within which they ought to be confined.” 


Lorimer, in his ‘Institutes of Law’ (Second Edition, 1880, 
pp. 353-367) says: “The ultimate object of jurisprudence is the 
realisation of the idea in the ideal of humanity, the attainment of 
human perfection, and this object is identical with the object of 
ethics.” 


Jellinek, the German jurist, conceived the field of law as only 
a part of ethical custom, namely, the part which has to do with 
the indispensable conditions of the social order. 


Thus, the distinction between law and morals was always 
understood and emphasised. Both are deductions from a funda- 
mental conception of right or of justice, but they differ in that, in 
the case of morals our deductions give us a subjective science, 
while in law they give us an objective science. In morals, our 
deductions are with reference to motives of conduct; in law they 
are with reference to the outward results of conduct. 


Paton distinguishes between law and ethics thus: “Ethics is 
a study of the supreme good—an attempt to discover those rules 
which should be followed because they are good in themselves. 
Law lays down what is necessary and convenient for that time 
and place. Ethics concentrates on the individual rather than 
society; law is concerned with the social relationships of men 
rather than the individua! excellence of their character. Ethics 
considers the motive as all important, whereas law insists merely 
on the compliance of conduct with certain standards and seldom 
worries as to the motives of men. Law, in elaborating its 
standards, must not try to enforce the principles of ethics as such, 
but it balances the benefits to be secured by obedience with the 
harm that legal compulsion may cause. Hence, many rules of 
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ethics are left to the voluntary adherence by the people, but those 
rules which are found to be essential for the well-being of the 
community are enforced as laws. Ethics thus perfects the law 
and law is the minimum ethic”. (Patonon Jurisprudence (1951, 
p. 52). 


After examining in detail the views of the jurists of the 
Historical, Analytical and Philosophical schools of the 18th and 
19th centuries, Roscoe Pound has come to the following conclusion: 
He says: ‘In general, law cannot depart far from ethical 
custom, nor lag far behind it. For law does not enforce itself. 
Its machinery must be set in motion and kept in motion and 
guided in its motion by individual human beings; and there must 
be something more than the abstract content of the legal 
precept to move the human beings to act and to direct their 
action ”. 


As observed already, the idea of justice underwent a gradual 
change in the writings of the legal philosophers. The ancient 
Greek writers conceived justice as something divine and mysterious, 
but the later jurists conceived it as an ideal relation among men 
conducive to the harmonious life in society. 


Hans Kelsen, a leading jurist and Professor in the University 
of California, has written a series of essays on ‘What is Justice ?’ 
He first attempts to find out the definition of justice as given by 
Plato and Aristotle, but comes to the conclusion that both of 
them have not given any workable definition of the idea of justice. 
He observes: “The final conclusion of Platonic wisdom, the 
answer given to the question asked again and again throughout 
the dialogues, that is the question of the nature of justice, is this: 
It is a divine mystery’’. According to Kelsen, Aristotle also has 
not been exact in defining justice, He has also attempted to get 
at the idea of justice in the holy scriptures of Christianity. He 
says: ‘ One of the most important elements of Christian religion 
is the idea that justice is an essential quality of God.........Since 
God exists, absolute justice exists; and as man must belive in the 
existence of God, though he is not able to comprehend His nature 
man must believe in the existence of absolute justice, though he 
cannot know what it really means, Justice is a mystery—one of 
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the many mysteries of the faith.” . (Hans Kelsen: ‘What is 
Justice ?? (1957, p. 26). 


Finally, Kelsen says: ‘The longing for justice is men’s 
eternal longing for happiness.” 


The dictum in the Kural is ‘ymar amak s Qanu. Thus, 
the relation between justice and happiness is emphasised in the 
Kural. 


“ What is happiness ?” is the next question raised by Kelsen. 
He proceeds: ‘‘It is obvious that there can be ‘just’ order, that 
is, one affording happiness to everyone, as long as one defines the 
concept of happiness in the narrow sense of individual happiness, 
meaning by a man’s happiness, what he himself considers it to be. 
For it is then inevitable that the happiness of one individual will, 
at some time, be directly in conflict with that of another. For 
example, love is one of the most important sources of happiness 
as well as of unhappiness. Let us suppose two men are in love 
with one and the same woman, and each believes, rightly or 
wrongly, that he cannot be happy without this woman as his wife. 
Howevor, according to law and perhaps also according to her own 
feelings, a woman can only be the wife of one of them. Hence, 
the happines of the one is inevitably the unhappiness of the other. 
No social order can solve this problem in a satisfactory, that is to 
say, ina just way, guarateeing the happiness of both. ......If 
justice is happiness, a just social order is impossible, if justice 
means individual happiness. ... So, justice is happiness that man 
cannot find alone, as an isolated individual, and hence seeks in 
society. Justice is social happiness”. 


Thus, we see that the ancient philosophers recognised justice 
or natural law as something divine and mysterious. But the great 
jurists of the twentieth century, after deep study and research, 
have found that the idea of justice indicates the eternal longing 
for happiness by man, and that the happiness arising from justice, 
is not individual happiness, but social happiness. 


The same idea is expressed in the Kural: 


< gpsstcr amas Qeuvjyosh Opaato 
ypg, yso Dov,” (Sm, 39) 
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“ Only that which flows from justice is happiness 
all else ts not happiness and it is also without 
Jame”. 


The Kural proclaims that justice or justness is the only source 
of real happiness, and all other happiness is not real and it does 
not also attract fame. Fame and name arise only when a man 
lives as a member of a society. Happiness with social approba- 
tion is attainable only when that happiness pertains to society at 
large, that is, when it is social happiness. Thus. according to the 
Kural, justice is social happiness. The juridical doctrine that 
‘justice is social happiness’ is truly echoed in the Kural ! 


It is to be noted that the main features of the gradual 
development in the connotation of jusctice, as evidenced from the 
writings of the Western philosophers, are also found in the Kural, 
As the Greek philosophers attributed divinity to justice, Valluvar 
also conceives justice as an attribute of God. He describes God 
as ‘apap GEST. 


Vinogradoff has observed: ‘‘The tendency of morality is to 
subject the individual to the dictates of his own conscience”. The 
Kural also declares that individual conscience, pure and stainless, 
is the basis for moral or just conduct. 


ee 


WO F HSBC WTA AVG YSU; YT FF MET 5 
soo br Ip.” (Gwar, 34), 


“ To be just is to be pure in thought, free from 
stain; all else is vain’’. 


How can it be ascertained that one’s thought is purer Only 
from the actions of a man, his thoughts are to be inferred. 
Outward conduct is the manifestation of one’s thought. The 
conduct of each member in a society should be such as to create 
an ideal relationship among men. Radbruch, a renowned philoso- 
pher of law, defines justice as ‘‘the ideal relation among men”, 
If a man’s conduct is such as to be in conformity with the ideal 
relationship among men, it is a just conduct. Again, the question 
arises by what standard we determine the nature of the conduct. 
By what test we are to determine whether a particular conduct 
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contributes to the ideal relationship among men, whether a parti- 
cular conduct is just or not ? No test can be prescribed for this 
purpose. 


Roscoe Pound, the foremost American jurist of this century, 
after deep research and thought, has come to the following 
conclusion: (Roscoe Pound, Justice according to Law, p. 29): 
“Experience developed by reason and reason tested by experience 
have taught us bow to live together in politically organised 
communities in civilized society”. 


Experience, by itself, cannot be a basis for agood tradition. 
Reason alone cannot create a tradition. Experience and reason 
should combine. The jurist says that experience developed by 
reason and reason tested by experience give rise to a tradition in 
our’ civilisation. This tradition forms the basis for our sense of 
justice. It is this sense that distinguishes between right and wrong, 
between the just and the unjust, 


To express this standard of right and wrong, the author of 
the Kural, uses the word ‘sar ay’. 


* Justice dwells in the minds of those who have the knowledge 
of the standard of right and wrong; so too deceipt dwells in the 
minds which breed fraud’. 


“ gra Se srt Ores spout D Hew 
somam eart OBRAN ara.” (@@ar, 288). 


Conduct adhering to the standard of right and wrong is 
described as 
c goradlcr accor Dermeupse *? 
and 
e porQacr cmb Zope yise,”’ 
c yodae AONE YO ser ala saver 
Sor Du atg vent ”’, (Gwar, 286). 


“gserQacr ce srr Ó areca gor Oacr ay 
Aopen ys grit ser Bev,” (@ par ,; 287), 
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The knowledge of the standard of right and wrong is acquired 
only by experience developed by reason and reason tested by 
experience. This knowledge is referred to in the Kural by a 
simple but pregnant term ‘garage’. 


The ancient Greek philosophers and the Western jurists of 
the earlier centuries conceived justice as some-hing divine and 
mysterious. Only the legal philosophers of the twentieth century 
found that justice leads to social happiness and this sense of 
justice dwells in the mind of man who has acquired experience 
developed by reason and reason tested by experience. 


This conclusion by the modern jurists is pithily expressed 
in the two stanzas : 


e gos gior anaes S Qearubzwop Q meer 
Y DES; yapi Oa.” (Gwar, 39). 


© graDé srt Orges sobu A DED 
soa ve gsri OQEAN sra. (emer, 288), 


In the English language we find that many words like 
‘Justice’, ‘Natural Justice’, ‘Natural Law’, ‘Morals’, ‘Virtue’, 
‘Righteousness’ are used to refer to almost the same qualities. 
Thiruvalluvar has used the word ‘2 in a very broad sense. 
Thiruvalluvar has employed that word to refer to many kinds of 
virtues that promote social happiness. The quality of love, 
household life, sweetness of words, power of speech, control of 
anger, reverence for life, avoidance of jealousy, greed, anger and 
harsh words—all these are brought within the scope of the quality 
of being just or gmb. These qualities are necessary for esta- 
blishing an ideal relationship among men. As stated already, 
Radbruch has defined justice as the ideal relation among men 
and Valluvar has included within the scope of his conception of 
justice, all the qualities that are essential for establishing an ideal 
relation among men. 


In the several religious scriptures, ‘justice’ has been described 
as a divine virtue and the virtuous acts are considered as a pass- 
port for the state of bliss one has to attain in the next world. 
But, this concept of justice was never acceptable to the genius of 
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the Tamils even from very ancient days. A poet of the Sangam 
age, by name Mudamosiyar (qe-@wr@wrr) while praising his 
patron King called Aat (gw) says: 


c Qomt Grigg WUMMUsEG Miwa aD 
ode wes xl gear 3 9 pay 
erorCapt Oscar nm Oe Meara, 
ZIGA LED pawns UD.” (4mb, 134). 


“The King, Aati, never deviated from the way of the wise 
and adhered to the virtue of charity; but this was not witha 
view to utilise the result of his good deeds for the next world. 
He was not a trader in virtue or justice”. 


Valluvar, who represents this noble tradition of the Tami] 
culture, has unequivocally described justice or so not as any 
spiritual observance but as a way of life, as a way of harmonious 
life that leads to social happiness. 


Thus, the meaning of the word mb as used in the Kural 
has a sweeping comprehension. Valluvar refers to smb as a 
divine quality, and as a personification of virtue or righteousness; 
but he sees it mainly as a system of social virtues. In the 
Kural, 


“ goarp) giga sroarCrissTTs severe 
Spams beg 9g.” (Gar, 8). 


we see gm as a divine attribute. 
“pot gb I ors Gy hE; GPa 
ALGEGL Gs gacr CaQ.”’ (Goir, 204). 


C Optra gs SEES) STOMET ED CHUlar 
ODboET Crs SESH OL FSH.” (Ger, 1018). 


In these Kurals we see so as personified virtue or righte- 
ousness. 


In the Chapter ‘QsaC@srcirenw’, we see sp as distinguished 
from the spiritual tenets. 
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Gt sent ESD OSHS Y Busi 
Bear og weraraer Garw.” (Sper, 543), 


“ Upright government is the basis for the mainte- 
nance of spiritual tenets and social virtues, ” 


The distinction between spiritual tenets and sw, which is 
considered as a system of social virtues is clearly brought out in 
this Kural. 


The opposite of the word su as used by Valluvar is u, 
that is ‘social vice. 


“ @ew pure Cargw gya, eGape 
ewoure Carab up.” (ewer, 40), 


‘s When there is sweetness in speech and goodness in action, 
ow flourishes and vice vanishes”’ i 


“ guama Cow yg pHQUG EL ENNA 
srie Qw Gerais,” (Spar, 96). 


From the statements in these Kurals, it is clear that the 
concept of 2 as expounded in the Kural isa system of social 
virtues, norms of social conduct conducive to harmonious social 
living. 


We may recall in this context the definition of law by the 
modern jurists. Kelson says: ‘‘It can hardly be denied that the 
law is a social order, that is to say, an order regulating the mutual 
behaviour of human beings”. Roscoe Pound observes: ‘“ The 
szience of law is a science of social engineering, having to do with 
that part of the whole field which may be achieved by the 
ordering of human relations through the action of politically 
organised society’. The concept of » as delineated by 
Valluvar aims at harmonious arrangement of human relations in a 
politically organised society. The Kural says that adherence to 
spb is to be ‘‘sweet in words and good in action”? and that, the 
end of mb is social happiness. Roscoe Pound finds that “In 
law we have a taught tradition of experience developed by reason 
and reason tested by experience”. Valluvar declares that mib 
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is what is conceived by ‘sera@ésri’, Thus we find very 
little difference between the concept of law as explained by the 
foremost jurists of the 20th century and the concept of » as 
portrayed by Valluvar. 


When the concept of so in Kural and that of law in 
modern jurisprudence are very near and similar in vital respects, 
it is but natural that we find many concepts cof modern law in the 
Kural. Once this identity is realised, the concepts of law 
embodied in the Kural become apparent. 


The gm of the Kural is intended to apply not only to 
the Tamilian society or Indian society but to the human 
society at large. The great author of the Kural had before 
his mind’s eye, the vast human society of the world, and 
it was for that world-society that he has set down his princi- 
ples of so. These principles apply to all time and to all 
societies. The dictum that sweet words and good deeds are 
virtues necessary for harmonious social living is applicable 
not merely to a particular society or to a particular country but 
to the whole world. That is why we are able to correlate the 
principles of the Kural wth those of law, not of Indian law or of 
English law, but of law in general. 


Thus, we find in the Kural many principles of jurisprudence. 
Rather, we should say that many doctrines of the Kural are also 
current principles of modern law. A study of these principles is 
the purpose of this series of talks. Sucha study assists us not 
only to recognise the modern and universal judicial significance 
of the Kural, but also to understand and appreciate the ethical 
basis of the principles of modern jurisprudence. 


DOCTRINE OF MENS REA 


When a person has committed a crime, he is punished under 
law. Before ever a person is so punished, the law demands two 
requirements to be satisfied. Firstly it must be proved that the 
criminal act was committed by the accused, and secondly, it should 
be established that the accused committed the act constituting the 
crime with a guilty mind, that is, with the necessary intention. 
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Fitzgerald says: “The general principles of the Criminal law 
might be summed up in two propositions: (i) no one is guilty of 
a crime without performing an [act of some sort ; and (ii) an act 
by itself unaccompanied by criminal intent does not suffice to 
render a person guilty of an offence. 


My enemy attacks me with a sword and cuts off my hand. 
For this crime of having caused grievous hurt to me, he is convic- 
ted and sentenced to undergo imprisonment. The surgeon 
amputates my hand afflicted by disease. But, the surgeon is 
paid for his services; he is not punished. In both the acts, sharp 
instruments have been employed and the hand has been severed, 
One act is considered a crime while the other is not. Why? My 
enemy cuts my hand with the bad intent that I should suffer by 
losing my limb. The surgeon performed the operation and removed 
my hand with a view to save my life. The act of my enemy has 
been committed with a guilty mind, whereas that of the surgeon 
has been done with the good intention of curing my disease. The 
act done with the bad intention is considered an offence, whereas 
an act of similar consequence motivated by a good intention is 
not an offence. 


A person, out of enmity, shoots at another and kills him. 
This is an offence of murder. While a person is practising shooting, 
another is hit by a bullet and is killed. This is considered only as 
an accident. There was an intent to kill when the enemy was 
shot at, The person practising shooting had absolutely no such 
intention. Because of this, though death is the result of both the 
acts, one becomes an offence of murder attracting capital punish- 
ment, whereas the other is considered merely as an accident. 


With the intention of causing hurt to another, a person 
throws a stone at him and-causes injury. This act becomes an 
offence of causing hurt. Suppose, a child of six years throws a 
stone on another person as a result of which hurt is caused to that 
person. can the child be held liable under the Criminal law? No. 
The law considers a child under seven years of age to be incapable 
of having any criminal intent. Hence the child is not liable to 
be punished. 
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When you leave this hall, you may take an umbrella belong- 
ing to another mistakenly thinking that it is yours. Immediately 
you cannot be charged for theft, because you have no intention of 
committing theft. Only if there is dishonest intention to take 
any moveable property out of the possession of another, it 
amounts to an offence of theft. 


Thus, unless a person does any act constituting a crime with 
the necessary criminal intent, he is not liable to be punished. 


Before a person is made liable for an offence, the Court sees 
if that person committed the act with the necessary guilty mind. 
This fundamental principle of criminal law is expressed in the 
Latin legal maxim: “Actus Non Facit Reum, Nisi Mens Sit Rea’’, 
which means that the act alone does not amount to guilt; it must 
be accompanied by a guilty mind. This is known as the doctrine 
of mens rea. 


Of course, there are exceptions to this rule. Under certain 
circumstances, a person may be punished for an offence even 
though he had no guilty mind. Such liability under criminal law 
is called ‘absolute liability’. But this is only an exception. 


Justice Goddard in Brend v. Wood (1946) (62, I. L. R. 462) 
has laid down: “It is of utmost importance for the protection of 
the liberty of the subject that a Court should always bear in 
mind, that unless a statute, either clearly or by necessary implica- 
tion, rules out mens rea as a constituent part of acrime, the 
Court should not find a man guilty of an offence against the 
criminal law unless he has a guilty mind.’” 


The definition of every offence enumerated in the Indian 
Penal Code contains words to indicate that a ‘guilty mind’ isa 
necessary ingredient of the offence. Terms like ‘ ‘intentionally’, 
‘knowingly’, ‘voluntarily’, ‘dishonestly’, ‘fraudulently’, ‘deliberate 
intention’, ‘deliberate and malicious intention”, are used to show 
the nature of the guilty mind that is required for several 
offences. 


It appeals to our sense of justice that a person should not be 
punished for acts done without any guilty mind. It is on this 
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moral notion that the legal doctrine of ‘mens rea’ or ‘guilty mind’ 
rests. Hence, Dr. Kenny, a famous Professor of Criminal Law, 
says! ‘‘ Attention was thus more strongly directed to the mental 
element in crime, and the moral notion gradually crystallised into 
a rule of law”. 


In the Kural, there is a separate chapter under the heading 
‘Aere Geiiwrenw’. ‘Avoidence of harming or injuring others’. 
There it is said that not to do intentionally any harm to anybody, 
in any manner, under any circumstances, is the crown of all 
virtues. 


6 ger SST TESTO Pb TEG wer gar enw 
wrer wrenin g tev,” (Gør, 317). 


The author of the Kural has not stated ‘ ore» Qeiiwrew 
st’, but has emphasised ‘wars srepb orgy Oeiwrenw gaw”, 
The mental element that is necessary to constitute a harm is 
clearly indicated by the word ‘weg sreb. 


The great commentator, Parimelazhagar, has not lost sight 
of the significance of the word ‘ww sreb. He explains it 
thus: “rema vag sro gars ay urada awug Gu pap w.*? 
«If the harm is net done intentionally, there is no sin,’ says the 
commentator. If the harm is not done intentionally, there is no 
offence’’ is the legal doctrine. 


? 


_ Without the legal background, the significance of the phrase 
‘ergs ST Ejb ure OFiwreow’ is likely to be lost, but the phrase 
ignites a spark in the mind of a lawyer with the knowledge of the 
doctrine of ‘mens rea’. 


Law finds out the state of mind of a person charged with an 
offence before he is declared guilty. The Kural also lays down 
that causing injury with the necessary state of mind amounts to 
harm, and avoidance of such harm is a chief virtue. Thus, the 
mental element that is necessary to constitute an actionable harm 
as laid down in law is also found in the Kural. ‘omg gr@p4 wrew 
@Qeiwrew’ is not only the teaching of the Kural, but also the 
dictum of the law. 
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INTENTION AND MOTIVE 


There are two concepts, namely, intention and motive. 


Intention is the state of mind with which an act is done. An 
act is intentional if it exists in idea before it exists in fact, the 
idea realising itself in the fact, because of the desire by which it 
is accompanied. (Salmond on Jurisprudence, 1924, p. 393). 


A wrong act is seldom intended and desired for its own sake. 
The wrong doer has in view some ulterior object which he desires 
to obtain by means of it. He does an evil to another for the sake 
of some resulting good which he will obtain for himself. Firstly, 
he intends to get some benefit out of a wrdite and, secondly, to 
achieve that benefit, he intends to commit the wrong. The second 
is his immediate intent and the first is his ulterior intent. It is 
the ulterior intent that moves him to commit the wrong and this 
ulterior intent to do the act is called the motive of the act, the 
immediate intent to do the act is called the intention of the act. 
Thus, motive is that which moves a person to a course of action. 


A man with a criminal bent of mind sees a child of seven 
years walking alone along a street. The child is wearing a gold 
chain. The man is indebted and is pressed by his creditors, So, 
he thinks that if he removes the gold chain from the child, he can 
pay off a part of his debt. Actuated by this thought, he removes 
the chain from the child. Now, we say that the theft was 
committed with the motive to pay off the debts. The intention 
is to commit theft, the motive is to pay off the debts. 


Salmond says, “Intention is that which relates to the 
wrongful act itself; the motive is that which passes beyond the 
wrongful act, and relates to the object_or series of objects for the 
sake of which the act is done.” 


Now, we know the difference between ‘intention’ and 
‘motive.’ We may now consider if motive is relevant in law in 
assessing the liability of the wrongdoer. To what extent will law 
enquire, not merely what the accused has done, but why he has 
done it? 
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We may say, generally, that in law a man’s motives are 
irrelevant. Asa general rule, no act otherwise lawful becomes 
unlawful because it is done with a bad motive; and conversely, 
no act otherwise unlawful is justified because of the motives of 
the doer, however good. The law will judge a man by what he 
does, not by the reasons for which he does it. 


If the law is otherwise, every wrongdoer will be trying to 
justify his wrong by pleading a laudable motive for the commission 
of the wrong. A man may be a strict vegetarian and he may 
avowedly desire to spread the cult of vegetarianism. With this 
object in view, can he be allowed to forcibly remove a lamb from 
the custody of another taking it to a slaughter house? No. Law 
does not allow a përson charged with criminal misappropriation of 
public funds to set up a defence that he committed the crime in 
order to utilise the misappropriated money for building a temple 
or school ? 


The Indian Law Commission presided over by Lord Mecaulay, 
which drafted the Indian Penal Code, lays down this position 
clearly. The Commission observes : 


“We do not find that it is permitted to any 
petson to set up his private intentions, or to 
allege virtuous motives, simply as defence or 
excuse under a criminal charge. To investigate 
the real motive in each case would be impracti. 
cable, and even if that could be done, a man’s 
private opinion could not possibly be allowed 
to weigh against the authority of law.” 


We find this principle of law well illustrated in the Kural. 


There cannot possibly be a motive nobler than feeding a 
starving mother. Perhaps, it is a man’s highest duty to see that 
his mother does rot starve for want of food. To satisfy the 
hunger of the starving mother is the son’s noblest and most 
urgent duty. Even with such a high motive as this, can a 
man do anything prohibited by ław ? Can he commit theft to 
purchase food for his mother ? Suppose a person who picked 
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the pocket ‘of another pleads before the Magistrate that he 
committed the theft because he had to purchase food for his 
starving mother to feed whom he had no other means, and 
even if such a plea is found to be true, can the Magistrate acquit 
the accused? Whatever be the motive, the offender is sentenced 
for the offence of theft he had committed. 


So, Valluvar says: ‘‘ Even if one is afflicted with the sight of 
his starving mother who gave him birth, he shall not commit any 
act which the righteous men would reprove.” 


“gorge Aarewa yu coe Qr iw pa 
erexrGapt opio Var,” (Ser, 656), 


However noble the motive may be, one shall not commit any 
act prohibited by righteous men. Thus, the irrelevance of the 
motive in assessing the liability of a wrongdoer is clearly 
brought out in this Kural. The principle of law that a man is 
judged by what he does, and not by the reasons for which he 
does it, is illustrated in an effective manner in this Kural. 


As a matter of fact, Valluvar visualises two concepts, 
namely, purity of mind (ww ggriemw) and purity of conduct 
(altar 5 griieow). The urge to abate the hunger of a starving 
mother, that motive, indicates the purity of mind: But, purity 
of mind alone is not sufficient, Purity in action also is essential. 


The author says that purity in mind, as well as in action, 
will be acquired by those whose associates also are pure: 


“ nart grian Qrir siew O) reimGw 
Qari gienw grar agb.” (emer, 455). 


Thus, both the law and the Kural lay down that a man’s 
conduct is judged only by his act and not by the motive whit 
which he committed the act. Purity in conduct is extolled in 
the Kural ; right conduct is demanded by the law. 


Generally it is said that law is concerned with the outward 
conduct while ethics is concerned with the inner motive. But the 
ethics of the Kural emphasises the need for purity in action as 
well as in motive. 
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ON FALSEHOOD 


“ saxGorg rbag Quriwhe ; Quru s Ser 
exQa Er So UF FD, (Gwer, 293) 


This is a well-known Kural. This has been translated into 
verse by Thiru K. M. Balasubramaniam thus: 


‘‘ That which thy conscience knows to be an 
untruth, speak thou not ; 
If thou didst speak, will sting thee thy 
own conscience which is hot.” 


The first line of the Kural savs “ger Os@edag Qurbups” 
that is, let not a man knowingly tell a he. What is the signifi- 
cance of the words “knowingly telling a lie?” What is meant by 
saying “That which thy conscience knows to be an untruth, you 
shali not speak.” To understand the full significance of this, we 
have to remember the law on this point. 


We all know that the law punishes a person, who, as a 
witness, utters falsehoo in’ a court of law. When is a person 
said to have deposed falsely? We may take an illustration : 


A witness deposes that he saw a particular person called 
Raman at a particular place and time. From the evidence of 
other subsequent witnesses, it is proved that the person seen by 
the first witness was only Murugan and not Raman. The first 
witness was an aged man with failing eye-sight. The time. when 
he is said to have seen Raman was twilight time. Raman and 
Murugan were similar in phisical stature. So, it transpires that 
the witness genuinely thought that the person whom he saw was 
Raman, though, in fact, he saw only Murugan. When the witness 
deposed that he saw Raman, he said only what he honestly 
believed to be true. Of course, what he believed to be true was 
not correct, since, in fact, the person whom he saw was only 
Murugan and not Raman. Now, the question is whether the 
witness can be said to have committed perjury by giving false 
evidence in a Court? The law does not consider the deposition 
of the witness as amounting to perjury, because, what the 
witness had stated might not be in accordance with fact and, in 
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that sense, it is an incorrect statement. But, the said statement 
was made by the witness who believed that it was true. What 
he deposed was in accordance with his belief. What he believed 
as truth, he deposed as truth. Hence, according to law, the 
witness has not committed the offence of perjury, though his 
statement before the Court was found to be false. 


Section 191 of the Indian Penal Code defines the offence of 
“Giving false evidence’? which is popularly known as perjury. 
The text of that section is as follows: ‘Whoever being legally 
bound by an oath or by an express provision of Jaw to state the 
truth, or being bound by law to make a declaration upon any 
subject, makes any statement which is false, and which he either 
knows or believes to be false or does not believe to be true, is said to 
give false evidence”. 


So, what the law requires is that to constitute an offence of 
‘giving false evidence’ not only the statement of the witness 
should be false, but in addition to that, the witness should have 
known or believed it to be false or should not have believed it to 
be true. The gist of the offence is not whether what the witness 
stated was in accordance with fact, but whether the witness 
believed what he stated to be true. Thus, a statement is consi- 
dered as false only if the witness making the statement knows it 
to be false or does not believe it to be true. 


This is the position not only in criminal law but also in civil 
law. A false statement is not actionable as a tort, unless it is 
wilfully false. The test is the existence or non-existence of a 
genuine belief in the truth of the statement. In the famous case 
Derry v. Peek it had been held that conscious knowledge of the 
falsity of the statement on the part of the defendant should be 
proved before he is made liable for damages, and that this know- 
ledge of the falsity alone constitutes the fraud or dishonesty. 
Lord Bramwell in deciding a case (Smith v. Chadwick—1884—9, 
App. Cases— 203) observed: “An untrue statement as to the 
truth or falsity of which the man who makes it has no belief is 
fraudulent ; for, in making it, he affirms he believes it, which Is 
false”. 
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Thus, the falsity as a man’s statement is contained in falsely 
stating his state of mind, that is, declaring that he believes a 
thing as true, when, in fact, he does not believe it to be true. 
The test to hold if a person made a false statement is not to see 
if the said statement is correct according to facts, but to find if 
he bona fide believed in the truth of the statement. 


Now, we wiil be able to appreciate fully the significance of 
the phrase “ser@a ge Mag Qurdiups.” Valluvarhas not said 
‘Do not speak anything contrary to facts”. He says, “Do not 
speak anything contrary to your belief or knowledge”. Law also 
holds a statement as false, not when it is merely contrary to 
facts, but only when it is contrary to the belief of the person 
making it. Thus, the test to decide if a man has uttered false- 
hood, is the same both in the law and in the Kural, and that 
test is his belief in the truth or otherwise of the statement. Now, 
we will be able to fully appreciate the legal import of the ethical 
dictum ‘ sæ Qaes Awg Quriwps.” 


THE CONCEPT OF VAIMAI 


The concept termed as ‘@rùiew in the Kural is something 
unique and revolutionary in the realm of ethics, But, in the realm 
of law, the conduct described as ‘ariemw’ is sought to be 
enforced. 


A man may harm another either by words or by deeds. As 
harmful deeds are considered by law as wrongs, harmful words 
also are treated as wrongs. If a specific action or deed does not 
cause harm to anybody, it is not generally termed a wrong; so 
also if words in a speech cause harm to none, the words are not 
considered as wrong. Thus, harmless deeds and words alone 
become lawful. Law considers as lawful only those words that 
cause no harm to others. In the eye of law, it is immaterial if 
the words are true or false. Even truthful words will be 
lawful only if no harm is caused to anybody by those words; if 
harm is caused, truthful words also become unlawful. So also, 
falsehood becomes unlawful only when harm results from it. 


We may perhaps be surprised to learn that law does not 
encourage speaking the truth if it results in harm to another, Of 
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course, words do not break bones, but they may affect a person’s 
reputation. So, law prevents a person from speaking even the 
truth if it adversely affects the reputation of another. It becomes 
an offence of ‘defamation’. Let us see Section 499 of the Indian 
Penal Code that defines the offence of defamation : 


“Whoever by words either spoken or intended to be read, or by 
signs or by visible representations, makes or publishes any 
imputation concerning any person intending to harm, or knowing 
or having reason to believe that such imputation will harm, the 
reputation of such person, is said, except in the cases hereinafter 
excepted, to defame that person”. 


The first exception to this section reads: “It is not defama. 
tion to impute anything which is true concerning any person, if 
it be for the public good that the imputation should be made or 
published’’. 


Thus, under law, words, even true words, become defamatory 
and unlawful, if they harm the reputation of another person. Any 
person publishing such words, either by speech or by writing, is 
liable for the offence of defamation. So, defamatory words need 
not necessarily be false. 


Let us take an example. A private individual is suffering 
from leprosy. Another person gives publicity to this by his 
speech or by his writing, witha view to harm the reputation of 
that individual. Naturally, by such publication, the individual 
suffering from leprosy is defamed in the eye of the public. It is 
true that the person defamed is a leper. Still, the publicity given 
to it affecting the reputation of the leper, becomes an offence. 
The fact that the imputation is true does not in any way mitigate 
the offence. 


suppose the person suffering from leprosy is working as a 
doctor in a public hospital and with a view to warn the public, 
another person gives publicity to that fact, it will not amount to 
defamation, because the imputation had been made for the public 
good. Under the first exception to Sec. 499 of the Indian Penal 
Code, defamatory imputation is justified it is trae and if it is for 


the public good. 
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This is the position under the Criminal Law. In the Civil 
Law, the tort of deceipt consists in the act of making a wilfully 
false statement with the intent that the plaintiff shall act in 
reliance on it, and with the result that he does so act and suffers 
harm in consequence. The plaintiff’s suffering harm asa result 
the defendant’s falsehood is essential to be proved before the 
defendant is made liable for damages under the civil law. Thus, 
under the civil law, not all falsehood is actionable but only false. 
hood that has caused injury to another. In the Law of Torts, 
actionable falsehood itself is termed as “Injurious Falsehood”. 


Now, the position of law can be stated thus. Ifa person by 
his words; spoken or written, causes harm to others, be becomes 
liable under the law. It is immaterial whether the words are true 
ornot. The test of liability is the resulting harm or injury and 
not the truth or the falsity of the words. 


We find that this same legal concept is expressed in the 
Kural defining ‘amienw’. 


e arw servu@ag wi gseher wr@ gr oor mip 


Bean Qars Gera,” (eper, 291) 


“ What is Vaimar? Itis speaking words without 


the least of harm.” 


says the Kura]. Valluvar has not stated that speaking the truth 
is Vaimai ; he has not stated that speaking the fact is Vaimai. 
Words that do not cause any harm constitute ‘Vaimai’. 


Parimelazhagar, the commentator, with a view to make us 
understand the significance of this concept, explains that the idea 
of speaking the fact is definitely excluded from the concept of 
Vaimai. He says: 


Asm Fsyr sg & pe cori g bseavule gi. 
Asst (Csgosg Kogyo) BG uwar 
sriier Ouwwiwenwowiro; auuso Qurdiuderwuer i 


TUE BF SH. 
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The law considers only harmless words as Jawful; the Kural 
also considers harmless words as ‘Vaimai’. 


The author of the Kural does not stop with this. He goes 
a step further and says that even falsehood shall be deemed to be 
*Vaimai’ if it results in good without the least stain. 


“ Quribmwyb arien Vgs yor Steg 


BET eno UMS HID aea,” (GPa, 292) 


Valluvar does not say that falsehood becomes Vaimai. He says 
even falsehood shall be deemed to be Vaimai if it produces 
unadulterated good. We see here Valluvar asa great social 
philosopher. He is prepared not only to condone but to welcome 
falsehood provided the resulting good is stainless. 


We have to remember Kural does not authorise uttering 
falsehood for attaining any kind of benefit. A person should not 
give false evidence and say that he did so to get an acquittal 
to the accused. The acquittal may be a benefit to the accused, 
but it has resulted in miscarriage of justice, and so the resulting 
good cannot be said to be a stainless one (yar Sits sora), 


Parimelazhagar, after correlating both the Kurals, namely, 


e arba caru@gag wiOgether waQgsror mid 


Sawn Qars Gerawn,’? 
and 


“Qurhbemwolo aniew Wigs yor Sic gs 


BTLD WWE Hib rear,” 
explains thus : 


“Awa ArmA JTD. Sag wars 
DEDESP RNS, BTD HUESO QEYTS g 
RMgd Qoibaw TaD; BOD OUV S 
DELTE D P-P, SHG wwEegu BEESD 
a Dgid Quriibenw cera Sa Pp Eos SE D 


» * ? 
F Oris go.’ 
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Speaking a truth resulting in no harm, and speaking an untruth 
resulting in spotless good amount to -Vdimai’; speaking an untruth 
not resulting in any good and speaking a truth resulting in harm 
amount to falsehood. This is explanation given by the Commenta- 
tor. 


Thus, we see that according to the Kural, whether one speaks 
a truth or untruth, if the result is good, it is ‘ Vaimai’. But, it 
is a very revolutionary concept to be found in an ethical work. 
Valluvar has no use for any principle which is not conducive to 
the social good. He is not prepared to blindly adhere to any 
doctrine on the ground that it is subjectively good. It should be 
objectively good and that alone is acceptable to him. It is very 
doubtful whether any social philosopher of the world has stated 
that even falsehood shall be deemed to be a virtue, if such false- 
hood results in unmixed good. 


An ardent student of Tamil, who belongs to the Society of Jesus, 
told me an incident from his own experience to illustrate that even 
uttering falsehood is some times necessary to avoida great harm 
and to attain good bereft of any stain. A married woman comes 
to a Catholic priest and confesses about her past sins to get 
expiation. She confesses that she had lost her virginity even 
before her marriage because of her lapses. Some days thereafter, 
the husband of the woman comes to the same priest and requests 
that he may be informed of the confessions made by his wife. Of 
course, confessions are to be kept secret. If the priest in his 
worldly wisdom says to the husband that the wife confessed only 
about some thefts committed by her during her childhood and 
nothing else, the husband will go happy without the least suspicion 
about his wife. What the priest has stated is false, but its result 
is unadulterated good, Instead, suppose the priest thinks that 
he should speak out the truth at-any cost, and tells the husband 
that his wife had lost her chastity before her marriage, what will 
be the terrible consequences? A family will be shattered and 
ruined by the strict adherence to truth on the part of the priest. 


A man with pure mind will always speak words that do not 
cause harm to anybody. Valluvar says that as a man’s outward 
purity is symbolised by water, his inward purity is symbolised by 
the harmless words he speaks, that is ‘ Vaimai.’ 
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yu pigrieno rT genio PEE SUAD 


QrWawuwr ey sre uw.” (EDF, 298) 


Suppose a man fully knowing that his words will cause harm 
to another, speaks those words though they are true, how can he 
say that he is of a pure mind? He wants to do harm to others 
and so he speaks those words. Certainly, the mind of that person 
cannot be said to be pure. The truth of the words he spoke does 
not in any way justify his evil intention. So, Valluvar says that 
speaking harmless words alone is a sign of purity of mind. 


Valluvar has not written any Chapter under the heading 
Pemreni Or Qwibæwo, Under the Chapter amtenw he has 
discussed the merits of Qurdiutenw and Quidam, 


Valluvar is fully concious of the revolutionary cencept otf 
‘Vaimai’, and he realises that a subjective moralist will always 
say that this concept may be an expedient, but not in conformity 
with the highest idea) of truth, namely, speaking the truth 
irrespective of the consequences. He answers such a moralist 
effectively and says that of all that are considered as truth, 
nothing is of greater good than ‘ Vaimai’. 


“ wrQouwrs soma pwa Qa altar sO sror pw 
ariun ar see I m,’? (@ per, 300) 


Thus, Valiuvar says that speaking harmless words is a better 
virtue than speaking the truth, that is, ‘Va@imat’ is greater than 
truth. 


Suppose the law were to allow every person to speak the 
truth without caring for the consequences, life in society would 
become intolerable. Unpleasant things about every man 
may be published because they are truths. Very few can live with 
equanimity of mind under such circumstances. Every man’s good 
name will be in constant jeopardy of being sullied by unpleasant 
truths that do not benefit the society in any way but make the 
lives of individuals miserable. So, it is that the modern law 
prohibits publication of truth if it results in any harm without 
any public benefit. The ancient Kural proclaims this very 

principle of mcdern law with all clarity and precision. 
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Harmful words are prohibited by the law; such words are 
condemned by the Kural. In both the Law and the Kural, 
harmless words are held higher than truthful or factual words. 


“ PRINCIPLE OF ’JUS NECESSITATIS.” 


It is a familiar proverb that necessity knows no law. When 
some motive adverse to the law is present and it is of such 
intensity as to overcome any fear of the legal penalties, we call 
that as ‘necessity’. In Latin, it is called ‘ Jus necessitatis’, 
which is the right of a man to do that from which he cannot be 
dissuaded by any terror of legal punishment. 


Sometimes, a harm is caused to prevent some other harm, 
There is a great fire. In order to prevent the conflagration from 
spreading, a person pulls down houses. He does this with the 
intention in good faith of saving human life and property. Here, 
if it be found that the harm to be prevented was of such a nature 
and so imminent as to excuse the pulling down of houses, this 
will not be an offence. This principle is recognised in Sec. 81 of 
the Indian Penal Code. 


But, to save his own life, is a person justified-in killing 
another? Will this be considered as an act of necessity? This 
question arose in an interesting English Case in 1884. The facts 
of the case are these: A ship was caught in a cyclone and it 
was drowned in mid-ocean. Two of the sailors and a small boy 
escaped from drowning and they got into a small boat and were 
drifting on the sea. For twenty days they were so floating 
exposed to sun and weather without sighting the shore. They were 
left without any water and they were suffering from extreme hunger 
and thirst. The two sailors and the boy thought that they 
would die of starvation and thirst before they could reach the 
shore. In this condition of extremity, the adult sailors, ina bid 
to save their lives, thought of killing the young boy with them 
and of eating his flesh. Left with no other choice, they killed 
the boy and ate his flesh and thus survived. At long last, the 
two sailors reached the shores of England. Once they reached the 
shores, the sailors were prosecuted for the murder of the young 
boy. The defence put forward on their behalf was that they had 
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acted under a ‘ law of necessity.’ So, the Judges had to decide 
the important question whether one was justified to kill another 
to save his life. Because of the importance of the question of law 
involved, five learned Judges tried that case. The judgment in 
this ease, of the Presiding Judge, Chief Justice, Lord Coleridge, 
had become a classic on this point of law (Rex V. Dudley and 
Stephens (1884) L. R, Q. B. D. 273). 


He said: 


“The temptation to the act which existed here was not what 
the law has ever called necessity. . . Though law and mora- 
lity are not the same, and many things may be immoral, which 
are not necessarily illegal, yet the absolute divorce of law from 
morality would be of fatal consequence ; and such divorce would 
follow if the temptation to murder in this case were to be held by 


law to be an absolute defence of it... To preserve one’s life is, 
generally speaking, a duty, but it may be the plainest and the 
highest duty to sacrifice it. . . It is enough in a Christian 


country to remind ourselves of the Great Example whom we 
profess to follow. It is needless to point out the awful danger of 
admitting the principle which has been contended for. Who is 
to be the judge of this sort of necessity? By what measure is 
the comparative value of lives to be measured? Is it to be 
strength, or intellect, or what? . . . In this case, the weakest, 
the youngest, the most unresisting, was chosen. Was it more 
necessary to kill him than one of the grown up men? The answer 
must be ‘No’. . . . It is quite plain that sucha principle of 
necessity once admitted might be made the legal cloak for 
unbridled passion and atrocious crime”. 


Accordingly, the accused were found guilty of wilful murder 
and sentenced to death. But the Crown showed mercy and 
committed the sentence to six months’ imprisonment. 


In the course of their judgment, the Judges further obser- 
ved : 


“It must not be supposed that in refusing to admit tempt- 
ation to be an excuse for crime, it is forgotten how terrible the 


temptation was, how awful the suffering, how hard in such trials 
60 
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to keep the judgment siraight and the conduct pure. We are 
often compelled to set up standards we cannot reach ourselves, 
and to lay down rules which we could not ourselves satisfy. 
But, a man has no right to declare temptation to be an excuse, 
though he might himself have yielded to it, or allow compassion 
for the criminal to change ór weaken in any manner the legal 
definition of crime.’’—Coleridge, C.J. 


This is the principle of law applicable in India also. 


The essential portions of the judgment extracted above read 
like a commentary on the Kural declaring the same principle : 


 sersoudr EGS Oriu ps gral A g 
Qor snult Eio Vær.’ (@per, 327) 


Valluvar has pithily stated, “Even if one should lose his 
own life, he shall not do any act, which would destroy the life of 
another”. Valluvar has visualised the circumstances, as have 
arisen in the above English case, and the Kural quoted above 
appears as if it is the guiding principle for the judgment in that 
case. No further explanation or annotation is necessary for that 
Kural beyond that judgment. 


So, the principle of not killing another even at the point of 
losing one’s own life, is not a mere noble ideal-of the Kural, but 
it is the law now in force in the twentieth century. 


Another inducement to crime is poverty. The question is 
whether a person in want may commit any wrong to mitigate the 
rigour of his poverty. The answer to this question is naturally 
in the negative. Of course, a person in poverty is always in a 
predicament. The Kural says that there is nothing equal to 
poverty in pain and misery. But, even such poverty cannot be 
an excuse for doing any wrongful act. The teaching of the 
Kuralis: “Let no one have recourse to wrongful conduct, on the 


plea that he is suffering from poverty. Such wrong deeds 
would only increase the poverty.” 


“ Seavey Fume Qrupa; QewuWar 


C2964 vps Quuisg.” (@par, 205) 
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The Indian Law Commission that prepared the draft of thè 
Penal Code considered this aspect and observed as follows : 


“Again, nothing is more usual than for thieves to urge 
distress and hunger as excuse for their thefts. It is certain, 
indeed, that many thefts are committed from the pressure of 
distress so severe as to be more terrible than the punishment of 
theft, and than the disgrace which that punishment brings with 
it to the mass of mankind. . . But we can hardly conceive a 
law more injurious to society than one which would provide that 
as soon as a man who has neglected his work, or who has 
squandered his wages in stimulating drugs or gambled them away, 
had been thirty-six hours without food, and felt the sharp 
impulse of hunger, he might, with impunity, steal food from his 
neighbours, ”’ 


This conclusion of the Law Commission is contained in the 
Kural! 


c Awara Suma Qeuwpa ; Qril ar 


Qo@Gs wiped Quwi sg.” 


Under the doctrine of ‘Jus necessitatis’, or the principle of 
necessity, preservation of one’s life cannot be a justification for 
taking away another man’s life, and poverty cannot be a justifi- 
cation for doing wrongful acts. These principles of law are also 
the principles of the Kural. 


ACT OF COMMISSION AND OMMISSION 


c OQrusis gaw DeuéQeQu ; Qrü sis 


Qeriwreow wren Gs@w,’? (Gpar, 466) 


“Damage will result if one does what is not to be done, or 
‘omits to do what should be done”. This Kural appears simple in 
its meaning and substance. But, the full significance of the two 
aspects of conduct mentioned in the Kural will be clear only 
when the legal import of the word ‘act’ or ‘conduct’ is under- 
stood, 
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In law, right, duty and liability arise out of a man’s conduct. 
I purchase a land and, thereby, I acquire the right of ownership 
of that land. I take a loan from my friend, and I have a duty to 
repay the loan. I commit an offence, and I become Jiable to be 
punished for the same. Thus, the right, duty and liability arise 
out of my conduct. The word ‘conduct’ does not necessarily 
indicate a positive act. It may refer to a negative act also. 
The conduct of getting a loan is a positive act ; failure to pay the 
loan is also a conduct, but it is a negative act. Positive act is 
called an ‘act of commission’; negative act is called an ‘act of 
omission’, Thus. a man’s conduct may be an act of commission 
or an act of omission. 


In law, wrongs may be committed either by an act of com- 
- mission or by an act of omission. We may take for example the 
wrong of ‘nuisance’: Ifa man works his flour-mill even during 
the night time and causes disturbance to the residents by the 
noise, it is a public nuisance. Suppose a man fails to dismantle 
a dangerous wallin his land adjoining a public street, it is also a 
public nuisance. Working the mill in the nights is a positive 
act or an act of commission, failure to dismantle the dangerous 
wall is a negative act, or an act of omission. Thus the wrong of 
nuisance may be caused by a commission or an omission. An 
omission causing a wrong is generally referred to as an “‘illegal 
omission”. 


Sec. 268 of the Indian Penal Code defining public nuisance 
reads thus : 


“ A person is guilty of a public nuisance who does any act or 
is guilty of an illegal omission which causes any common injury, 
danger or annoyance to the public etc.” 


Generally, conduct is referred to by the word ‘act in the 
several laws. But, the word ‘act’ should also include in its 
meaning ‘illegal omissions’. So, specific mention is made in 
these laws that the word ‘ act’ includes also ‘ illegal omissions’. 


Sec. 32 of the Indian Penal Code reads thus: ‘‘In every 
part of this Code, except where a contrary intention appears from 
the context, words which refer to acts done extend also to illegal 
omissions.” 
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There is a law called ‘General Clauses Act’, (1897) and this 
Act defines the words generally used in the several enactments. In 
this Act also, it is stated: 


‘Act’ used with reference to an offence or a civil wrong, 
shall include a series of acts; and words which refer to acts done 
extend also. to illegal omissions”. 


Generally, laws relating to wrongs and crimes, prohibit 
certain acts. Commission of these prohibited acts is termed 
‘illegal acts’, and omission to do the prescribed acts is termed 
‘illegal omissions’. In the Kural, the commission of the prohibi- 
ted acts is referred to as ‘GQewsea gaw Grigse’ and the 
omission of prescribed acts is referred toas ‘@erwgéa Geiwrew’, 
In law, wrongs are comprised tof commission of prohibited acts 
and omission of prescribed acts, The legal principle is virtually 
translated in the Kural : 


e QGriigés gan Gruwé@sQn ; Qrü gas 
Qriwreow ured Os@»,”? (@ er, 466) 


It is for us to pause and ponder how an ostensibly simple 
aphorism of Kural contains the modern legal principle relating to 
the general definition of a wrong. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


The administration of justice may be broadly divided into 
two branches, Civil Justice and Criminal Justice. 


If a person who borrowed money from us, has not repaid it, 
we file a civil suit to recover the debt. The court passes a decree 
for the debt in our favour. The State, acting through the courts, 
renders justice. But the responsibility to file the suit rests with 
us, the creditors. We may go to court to realise the debt or we 
may allow the debt to become time-barred. It is none of the 
concern of the State. Ifa person trespasses on my land, it is my 
responsibility to go to court to evict him. Thus, so far as civil 
rights are concerned, the choice is left to the individuals to agitate 
their respective rights. 
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But the position is entirely different in the matter of Criminal 
Justice. If a person has caused grievous hurt to me, I cannot 
exercise any option in prosecuting the offender. The State 
immediately comes in and the police launches the prosecution. 
The conduct of the case against the offender entirely rests with 
the State. I am only a prosecution witness. I have no right 
to excuse the offender and to drop the prosecution.- Thus, it 
is the State that takes up the full responsibility for bringing 
the accused to justice. 

Civil wrongs are called ‘private wrongs’; crimes are 
called ‘public wrongs’. Though only a private individual may 
be affected by a crime, still it is considered as a violation of the 
right of the community at large. So every crime is treated as 
an offence against the State. Salmond in his Jurisprudence 
says: 


“ By a public wrong is meant an offence committed against 
-the State or the community at large, and dealt with in a proceed- 
ing to which the State is itself a party. A private wrong is 
one committed against a private person, and dealt with at the 
suit of the individual so injured. The thief is criminally prose- 
cuted by the Crown, but the trespasser is civilly sued by him 
whose right he has violated”. 


An offender cannot be punished privately. Suppose a person 
had committed theft, the individual affected has no right to inflict 
any punishment on the delinquent. The duty of the individual 
is only to report the matter to the police who takes up the duty 
of bringing the culprit before the court of law and of obtaining 
punishment. lt is the duty of the police to investigate an offence. 
Thus, the investigation and enquiry into an offence is done by 
the agencies of the State and, ultimately, punishment also is 
imposed only by the Courts. 


This principle is laid down in Sec. 5 of the Criminal Proce. 
dure Code. It says: 


“(i) All offences under the Indian Penal Code, shall be 
investigated, inquired into, tried and otherwise 
dealt with according to the provisions herein after 
contained i 
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(ii) All offences under any other law shall be investigated, 
inquired into, tried and otherwise dealt with according to the 
same provisions.” 


Criminal Procedure Code lays down the procedure for the 
investigation of the offences and the trial of the offenders. 


That criminal justice should be exclusive concern of the State 
is an important principle of modern Jurisprudence. Salmond 
says: ‘‘Only when the criminal has to answer for his deed to 
the State itself, will the true criminal law be successfully 
established and maintained”. 


This principle is laid down in the Kural: 


€ 694 9H ss gros GPi s 50 
agaer gp; Cat sar Osrifea.” (Gwar, 549) 


“For the protection of the subjects, it is the duty of the 
King to punish the criminals’. By the term ‘6s >Hs0 50 
Gat sar Garp’ it is made clear that it is the exclusive right 
and duty of the King to punish the offender and none else has the 
right to do that. 


OBJECT OF PUNISHMENT 


What is the object of punishing the offender ? 


A murderer is sentenced to death and he is hanged. By this 
punishment, the person murdered does not return to life. Then, 
why should the murderer be hanged at all? 


One theory is that punishment acts as a deterrent in the 
minds of those who are likely to commit offences, The evil-doer 
who is punished is made an example and a warning to all those 
that are like-minded with him. This is the deterrent aspect of 
the punishment. On the commission of an offence, a retributive 
indignation arises in the community and the punishment serves 
for the satisfaction of this indignation. This is the retributive 
aspect of the punishment. By punishing the offender, we, in a 
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way, prevent him from committing the offence again. By so 
preventing him, the society is protected. Beccaria, an Italian 
jurist, says: ‘*‘ The only justifiable purpose of punishing offenders 
is the protection of society by the prevention of crime’. Thus, 
the main object of punishment is the protection of society. 


That the object of punishment is protection of society is 
expressed in the Kural: 


< 6g yee srsC gros GHNb 44.50 
agaca gy; Cat gear Osrpa,” (Sper, 550) 


It says that the object of ‘ @fpHayn sw’ is € GRY LB 
stg Ruue.’ 


c To protect the foodcrops, we remove the weeds; similarly, 
the king punishes murderous evil-doers in order to protect the 
society ’’~-so says another Kural. 


“ Qar h Oargurens CatG sr p EN MUBKY 
Stora. LSO Gar.” (GLa, 550) 


Thus, the principle that the object of punishment is preven- 
tion of crime is stated clearly in the Kural. 


MEASURE OF PUNISHMENT 


A person convicted of a crime is punished by the court of 
law. The sentence may be imprisonment, simple or rigorous, or 
fine. For capital offences, the guilty may be sentenced to death 
also. 


In the sections of the Penal Code, the maximum punishments 
that may be imposed for particular offences are prescribed. For 
the offence of theft, the maximum punishment is imprisonment 
for three years. All those who are convicted of the offence of 
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theft are not sentenced uniformly to undergo imprisonment for 
three years. The determination of the right measure of punish- 
ment is often a point of great difficulty. Hard and fast rules 
cannot be laid down. The court exercises its discretion and this 
discretion is to be guided by a variety of considerations. 


The measure of punishment varies according to the magnitude 
of the offence. Punishment for the offence of causing grievous 
hurt is naturally more than that for the offence of causing simple 
hurt. Punishment for robbery will be more severe than the 
punishment for theft. Thus, the greater the offence, the greater 
should be the punishment. 


Sometimes, for the same offence, different punishments are 
awarded. A person convicted of having committed theft of a 
bunch of bananas from another’s garden is sentenced to pay a 
mere fine of, say, Rs. 10, A person who has picked the pocket of 
another is sentenced to undergo imprisonment of three months. 
The person who has committed theft of a gold chain from a child 
of five years is sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. All these 
acts come under the definition of theft only. But the acts consti- 
tuting the offence vary in their nature. The theft of bananas is 
a simple one: picking the pocket of another is a more serious act; 
removing the gold chain from the child shows the hardened mind 
of the crimina]. So, the measure of punishment also varies. It 
varies not only according to the magnitude of the offence, but 
also according to the magnitude of the acts constituting the 
offence. 


The character of the offender is also a criterion in deter. 
mining the measure of punishment. The worse the character or 
disposition of the offender the more severe should be his punish- 
ment. One of the most important of these facts is the repetition 
of crime by one who has been already punished. The law rightly 
imposes upon habitual offenders penalties which bear no relation 
to the magnitude of the offence. 


«For one man who abstains from offences for fear of the law, 
there are thousands who so abstain by reason of quite other 
influences. Their sympathetic instincts, their natural affections, 
their religious beliefs, their love of the approbation of others, their 
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innate pride and self-respect render superfluous the threatenings 
of the law. In the degree in which these impulses are dominant 
and operative, the disposition of a man is good; the degree in 
which they are wanting, it is bad”? (Salmond on Jurisprudence— 
1924, p. 438). For those with bad disposition, the punishment 
is to be severe. The more depraved the offender, the less he feels 
the shame of punishment; therefore, the more he must be made 
to feel the pain ofit. Modern criminologists recognise the need 
to individualise the penalty—not to let the punishment fit the 
crime, but the particular criminal. Thus, the measure of punish- 
ment is to vary according to the character of the offender. 


Apart from the character of the offender, the circumstances 
in which the offence was committed are also to be considered. A 
man remaining honest until he is driven in despair to steal food 
for his starving children is to be treated less severely than one 
who steals from no other motive except avarice. He who commits 
homicide from motives of petty gain deserves to be treated with 
the utmost severity. But he who kills another while he is 
deprived of the power of self-control by grave and sudden provo- 
cation deserves lenient treatment. 


The measurement of punishment also varies according to the 
age of the offender. Convicted persons under 21 years of age 
are sent only to correctional institutions like Borstal schools. 


Thus, the magnitude of the offence, the nature of the act 
constituting the offence, the character of the offender, the circum- 
stances under which the offence was committed, the age of the 
offender—all these are to be taken into consideration in deter- 
mining the suitable punishment. The object of punishment 
should also be to reform the criminal. Criminals are not mentally 
healthy human beings. Their diseased mind is to be cured. As 
a physical ailment is treated, this mental ailment is to be 
corrected. The modern theory is that the punishment awarded 
to a criminal should be such as to reform him. 


Vinogradoff, in his “Historical Jurisprudence” says: 


“The Judge stands to the criminal in the position of the 
doctor who selects his remedy after diaznosing the disease and 
the resources of the patient’s organisation”. 
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Paton, the jurist, says : 


“Modern criminology considers that the personality of the 
offender is as important as his act, and emphasises that the 
wrongdoer is not oniy a criminal but a patient to be treated.” 


A patient is treated not only to cure him of his present 
ailment, but also to prevent recurrence of that ailment. So also 
the punishment meted out to the criminal should be such that he 
does not repeat the same criminal act. 


All these factors of modern law relating to the measure of 
punishment are compressed in an eloquent manner in a single 
Kural : 


“ sist ergo gs sarrar wrar S SN 


es stHG opguug Cat ga.” (eer, 561) 


« Awarding such suitable punishment that the 
offence is not repeated, after proper appreciation 
of all the factors, is the duty of a king,” 


The phrases in the Kural, sé¢sra@ e71@50, Qs57HG PP 
sA, SwEQSEORT ero s5TU Osseo are pregnant with meaning. 
As no specific rules or guidelines can be laid down in fixing the 
measure of punishment, the direction can only be general. But, 
all the three major aspects of punishment, namely, proper assess- 
ment of the crime and the criminal (sé4aTa@ e7@se), suitable 
punishment (75579 ppsa) prevention of offence (swe 
Qrar aes) are stated in an eloquently compressed form, 


Excessive punishment defeats the very purpose of punish- 
ment. Suppose a Government peon who had received a bribe of 
one rupee is convicted and sentenced to undergo imprisonment 
for one year, he becomes a hardened criminal after he returns 
from the jail. Instead of reforming the criminal, the punishment 
makes him worse. Excessive punishment is against the princi- 
ples of punishment. The Kural calls this ‘esusé 6 ot tb 
and says excessive punishment and frightening words will, in due 
course, weaken the strength of authority of the king. 
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SQQur Pus wasusia sarapi Cais ger 
AQP I over G gleeGw 21b.’ (SDT, 367) 


The punishments mentioned in the several penal laws for 
the various offences indicate only the maximum limits upto which 
the Court may impose punishment. The Court considers the 
various aspects of the case and awards a suitable punishment. 
Normally, the punishment will be far less than the maximum 
limit mentioned in the enactments. The maximum punishment 
mentioned in the several laws acts as a deterrent. But, in 
awarding the punishment, the Court exhibits a less severe 
attitude. Valluvar says, ‘‘Let the threatening rod of punishment 
be raised high, but let it fall gently. This is the way to retain 
the prosperity of the ruler.” 


“soGareA Quan ais Gry STEED 
Saerenin CaewrQ war? (orr, 562) 


Thus, the main juristic principles relating to punishment are 
stated tersely in the three Kurals that we considered. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


In the beginning of civilisation when politically organised 
societies had not come into existence, men settled their difference 
and disputes with the aid of their own physical might. There 
were no courts to administer justice. Might was right in those 
days. Gradually, with the advancemeni of civilisation, the 
society became more closely knit and a political superior, namely, 
the king, began to govern the society with his power. In the 
king was concentrated the power of the society. He was all 
powerful. So, he did not allow any one of his subjects to use his 
own might against another subject in the course of settling 
disputes. The king himself undertook the responsibility of sett- 
ling the disputes that arose among his subjects. He became the 
dispenser of justice, and he was considered as the fountain of 
justice. This is expressed by Salmond thus: ‘In the beginning, 
a man redressed his wrongs and avenged himself upon his enemies 
by his own hand, and, if need be, by the hands of his friends and 
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kinsmen; but at the present day he is defended by the sword of 
the State.” 


At the present day, the responsibility for the administration 
of justice entirely rests with the State. If there is no administra- 
tion of justice, there will be no order and safety in the society. 
Aministration of justice should be impartial, and the power cf the 
State should lie behind it. so, no private agency can ever be 
entrusted with the task of administration of justice, Private sector 
can start industries, it can even run schools and colleges, but it 
can never be entrusted with the task of administering justice 
among the people. Salmond says: ‘‘ The administration of justice 
by the State must be regarded as a permanent and essential 
element of civilisation, and as a device as admits of no substitute.*’ 
He further adds: ‘‘ Men being what they are—each keen to see 
his own interest and passionate to follow it—society can exist 
only under the shelter of the State, and the law and justice of 
the State is a permanent and necessary condition of peace, order 
and civilisation.” 


Valluvar describes the system of ‘ Administration of Justice ° 
as ‘(peop Oshga’. He says that the king, who administers 
justice among his subjects and thereby protects them, is considered 
as a god: 


(pen pOFig ETIT HM DTT WEEE 


Aen nQuerg omssrs JAD, (ma, 388) 


The phrase ‘qa @eise’ is highly technical, but, at the 
same time, simple. Why disputes arise between two persons? 
When the interest of one person conflicts with that of another, 
dispute arises. This conflict of interests has to be reconciled in 
the administration of justice. Each man’s interest is protected, 
but it is not allowed to affect adversely another man’s interest. 
This harmonising of conflicting interests is what is meant by 
rendering justice. Protecting the interest of every man without 
allowing it to encroach upon that of another is the only way to 
establish order in the society. Maintenance of this order in the 
society is what is described as ‘ wep Qeigse ’. 


If there is no agency to effectuate this order, life in society 
will become intolerable ; society itself will disintegrate and cease 
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to exist. The terrible picture of life without such a power that 
keeps order in society is portrayed by the philosopher, Hobbes, 
in very vivid terms. He says: “Itis manifest that during the 
time men live without a common power to keep them all in awe, 
they are in that condition which is called war: and such a war as 
is of every man aginst every man...In such a condition, there is 
no place for industry,...no arts, no letters, no society, and which 
is worst of all. continual fear and danger of violent death; and 
the life of man, solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short.” This 
will be the condition of life in a country if the State does not 
effectually exercise its power in administering justice. In the 
Kural it is said that the country will be ruined day by day if the 
king is not vigilant in administering justice. 


C erQ orob erie (pea p@eiwr werereear 


aer@Qimrgw 61r@ Osb.” (Gpr, 553) 


The king, who is not of easy approach and who does not 
administer justice with due deliberation will perish by himself in 
disgrace. 


‘cqeamuss sre gin dpa pGeiwr wer sre cr 


serusssror saCear OsQu.” (Sper, 548) 


The king protects the people; and if he administers perfect 
justice, that justice itself will protect him. 


Peo METS GO OAWSW sroert io; pia Ceor 


Pen paréGb apiu_re Qr. (Ger, 547) 


It is usual for thinkers to personify important concepts. 
We see that » has been personified in the Kural : 


< pos gw WI neCs@ GEL ; GPor 
APEGO Gytsaer CQ.” (Goer, 204) 


So also in the Kural, 


‘6 Ma peréeGbd mawaw aoenw; gai er 


(pen paraeo apie Qrar.’ (Gwar, 547) 
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apes has been personified. Valluvar has laid down that su 
and geen are the two important concepts in social life. 
Adherence to gmb and administration of q@ap (‘ spuargse’ 
and ‘ qe @ew se’) are the two important functions of the 
king. 


c gnay srg yanma $45) wer Qapsar 
WITT LOL STR’ (Gper, 384) 


© qpapGeig STIUT ODD Dror DES i G 


QeapQuerg waiss AD? (œm, 286) 


We find these two Kurals in the Chapter ‘Q@p orie’ 
(Sovereignty). .According to Valluvar, maintenance of justice and 
administration of justice are the two important sovereign functions 
of the State ? 


How to administer justice ? 


Perhaps in no book of modern jurisprudence we get such a 
precise definition of administration of justice asin the Kural : 


oft gece Geyr gp QDeouht g urtor Qb 
CstétgQet) wos ap.” (Sper, 541) 


Deep analysis (gts), not showing favour (sew e@pie 
rww), exercising impartiality (Qe Ase), using discretion 
(570) —all these factors that are essential in the administration 
of justice are contained in this Kural. 


The first and foremost duty of the Judge is to understand 
and analyse the facts of the case. The lawyers first state their 
cases before the Court. After hearing the facts of the case, the 
Judge frames the issues on which he is to give his findings. The 
evidence also is recorded and weighed. All these come under the 
term ‘deliberation’. 


The next important quality of a Judge is not to show any 
favour. It is said that Goddess vf Justice is blind. Valluvar 
has stated ‘sereh DS BI) TO) & BILD sata expt’. But ‘saw 
Gem which is described as the ornament of the eyes by 
Valluvar, has no place in administering justice because justice 
is blind. 
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Valluvar strongly condemns those who do not exhibit the 
quality of merciful favour. He says: 


“ senGenli s para g 2aSue gdohenrt 
oew Biau Quram,” (Spar, 572) 


He commends those persons who can show merciful favour 
to others without failing in their duty. 


Se 


smun Rasuto samen WNaTréEs 


2 few Lms Ha aoe.’ (eer, 578) 


But, so far as administration of justice is concerned, there is 
absolutely no place for ‘serG ewi. 


C. K. Allen in his book ‘Aspects of Justice’ says, “Mercy and 
justice seem to lie in different spheres of virtue.” So, sanGe@pie 
daraw is the second quality of a Judge in administering justice. 


The third quality of the Judge is impartiality (Qa » yd g). 
The Judge should not discriminate between the rich and the poor, 
friend and the foe, the strong and the weak, even between the 
State and the subject. ‘‘Respect of persons is imcompatible with 
justice’, says Pollock in Jurisprudence. Because of this impar- 
tiality, the Judge is referred to as ‘s@ar’, . In youQurgar 
Qaewurwor?æ those who administer justice by settling disputes are 
described as : 


“pena tas Qa HZ Mb genoa origi”? 


Then comes judicia] discretion (@gitg Qeuse). When a 
money decree is passed, if the debtor is having a low monthly 
income, he is directed by the Court to pay off the debt in monthly 
instalments. The same concession js not given to another debtor 
who has capacity to pay the amount. Even after finding a person 
guilty, the Judge has to use his discretion in fixing the quantum 
of punishment. Pollock explains judicial discretion thus: 
“Judicial discretion is not an exception to the principle of 
equality, but comes in aid of it where an inflexible rule omitting 
to take account of conditions that cannot be defined beforehand 
would really work inequality. 
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Without such judicial discretion, one eannot effectively 
administer justice. 


Thus, all the four essential qualities of administration of 
justice have been emphasised in the Kural which defines ‘qe’. 


= eri psr Cent g Dopy he gs wrtwr_@w 
G sit grü acoCs apap.’ (œm, 541) 


BEING JUST 


We have seen how the State, through the Courts, administers 
justice. Necessity for such administration of justice arises because 
of disputes between two persons of whom one has not acted in a 
just manner. A creditor files a suit against his debtor, because 
the latter has failed to repay the debt within the time stipulated. 
The failure of the debtor to repay the debt within time shows he 
had not been just in his conduct. A person trespasses on the land 
of another and he is sued against by the owner of the land, 
which was subject to the trespass. This suit is necessitated 
because of the unjust conduct of the trespasser. The courts of 
law, while administering justice, order the debtor to repay the 
money and the trespasser to vacate the land. Thus, where there 
has been a failure on the part of individuals to observe justice in 
their conduct, the Courts have to step in and make the individuals 
to observe just conduct. The justness in individual’s conduct is 
sometimes referred to as ‘private justice’ and the administration of 
justice by the courts is called ‘public justice’. To maintain private 
justice, public justice is administered. Salmond in his Jurispru- 
dence says as follows: ‘Justice is either private or public. The 
rule of private justice is concerned with the dealings of men with 
each other; the rule of public justice is concerned with the dealings 
of a Judicial Tribunal with those who come before it as subject to 
its jurisdiction. Private justice is that which the Courts are 
appointed to maintain or enforce; public justice is that which they 
are appointed to administer or dispense”. 


Thus, private justice is justness which ought to prevail in the 
relationship between persons. This justness is referred to in th 
Kural by the term ‘sQa Gvenw,? C. K. Allen, in his book 
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‘Aspects of Justice’ says: “Justice in its purely ethical aspect 
is justness, a moral quality residing in a disposition of character”. 
Valluvar refers to this quality of justness as ‘Osg@eggpe 
Gariitenw’, 


c Cs@b QuGgsesEpna Qaann ; O16" sg Gs 
Cari_renw erarCapié sa.” | (soar, 115) 


‘*This sense of justice is also an essential quality of a Judge who 
is to dispense justice. The purpose of justice as a social virtue is 
to maintain, or to restore an equilibrium in human affairs.” (C. K. 
Allen in ‘Aspects of Justice’). Prof. Hart, in ‘The Concept of law’ 
says, ‘‘Justice is privately thought of as maintaining or restoring a 
balance of preparation.” These aspects of equilibrium and 
balance are mentioned in the Kural as attributes to noble and 
righteous man. 


“ ¢ucrQ@eig Fiaim CGaraGure gww sr Gun h 
Gar- rwo sraGais soot,” (Sær, 118) 


This sense of justice should prevail among all the subjects and 
this is especially necessary to the commercial community. Lord 
Atkin, in his address in Birmingham University, has stated as 
follows: ‘In dealings as between man and man, the English Law 
does set up a high, but not too high, attainable standard of neces- 
sity and fair dealing, which, to my mind, is of the very greatest 
value to the who'e community and especially to the commercial 
community.” Valluvar also emphasises the necessity for this 
quality of justness among the members cf the commercial 
community. 


«arahab Qehartée aroniewm Cue 
Spa swoGure Geuwar,’? (@o#, 120) 


It is common experience in our life that men with justness in 
character are not very successful and they do not flourish. C. K. 
Allen, in his ‘ Aspects of Justice’, writes: ‘‘ The mind and heart 
of man have always been troubled by the common experience that 
the just and the righteous are often the victims of cruel adversity 
in this world. Need it be said that advantage and reward are 
totally irrelevant to the goodness of justice? The man of principle 
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will follow his dictates wherever they lead, even to the stake... 
because he knows no other principles which makes life desirable 
or death honourable.” This has been written by a twentieth 
century jurist. Valluvar also visualises a person observing justice 
in his life, wallowing in poverty. He injects the spirit of encou- 
ragement in him by saying that the world will not consider the 
poverty of such persons as ignoble. 


“ @e@ars maw g LED 6Qars 


sor Resco SERUT gr ipay.?? (ep, 117) 


He further exhorts us by saying that after all poverty and pros- 
perity are the order of life and so, those with noble disposition 
shall preserve and maintain straightness of their mind. 


C CaQn GugGgésEphn Qawwa; Qr erT Epi 
Garu rew srorGa@pisé sah,” (@ per, 115) 


Thus, the necessity for impartial conduct ia a man’s life is 
emphasised in the Kural and the modern jurists also declare this 
quality as essential for social life. 


ARITHMETICAL EQUALITY AND PROPORTIONATE 
EQUALITY 


We have seen that in the administration of justice or in the 
observanice of just conduct by individuals, treating all as equals 
is essential. But, in such observance of equality, difficulties arise 
when persons are not equal. Unequal persons cannot be treated 
equally just like equal persons should not be treated unequally. 
Aristotle has stated: “It is as unjust to treat? unequals equally 
as to treat equals unequally.” Morris Ginsberg, a social philo- 
sopher, says in his book on ‘Justice in Society’: “Equality in 
short has to be considered in relation to the grounds on which 
the claims are made. It then means arithmetical equality for 
equal claims and proportionate equality when there are relevant 
grounds for differentiation.” Our own Indian Constitution makes 
provision for preferential treatment for those people who are 
socially backward in matters of providing education and opportu- 
nities for employment. The question is whether such preferential 
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treatment does not run counter to the idea of equality. Morris 
Ginsberg says that the differences in needs and capacities of the 
subjects ought to be taken into consideration in providing 
education and employment to those who are backward in the 
community. 


The same idea is expressed in Thirukkural that the diverse 
divisions of men should get their respective dues and that is what 
is known as justness or s@a #%vamw. Proportionate equality 
has to be applied according to the differences in needs and capa- 
cities of the several segments of society. 


“GA carQaragn earo uSsBure 
ur pur Qorasu Qu Pes.’ (@per, 111) 


The phrase ‘W@Swre ursul@ ecpese’ indicates that 
there should not be equal treatment for those who are unequal. 
As a social philosopher, Valluvar is fully conscious of the different 
stages of development among the several segments of society and 
each segment is to be treated according to its needs and capa- 
cities. 


JUSTICE—SOCIAL, ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL 


The fundamental laws of all civilised countries aim at 
establishing justice in the social, economic and political fields. 
The Constitution of India begins with the following words: 


“We, the people of India, having solemnly resolved to 
constitute into a Sovereign Democratic Republic and to secure 
for all its citizens : . 


“Justice, social, economic and political.” 


For the establishment of social justice, all the people in the 
society should be considered as equals. This idea of equality is 
a necessary condition for social equilibrium. That is why the 
preamble of the Indian Constitution itself says that there should 
be equality of status and opportunity. 
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The Declaration of Independence of America adopted in 
1776 declares, “We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal.” This essential idea of social justice, 
namely, equality of status, is projected in the Kural. Valluvar 
declares, 


 SouQuriésg@wo aver Siim; A psQureear 


QeiOsr Pa Ca poewu wrer,” (@ per, 972) 


It is emphasised in this Kural that even if there are differ- 
ences among men because of their attainments, they are equal in 
their birth. Thus, the equality of status, which is the basis of 
social justice, is declared in the Kural. 


Article 39 of the Indian Constitution reads as follows : 


“The State shall, in particular, direct its policy towards 
securing 


‘ that the citizens, men and women equally, have the 
right to an adequate means of livelihood.” 


Valluvar decries the absence of the adequateness of livelihood 
in a most emphatic manner. He says that the only thing more 
distressing than poverty is poverty itself. 


"Armoe Dares ute safle Ger enw cr 
QanwGw Qae sp.” (Ger, 1041) 
He rises with righteous indignation against a person begging 
for his livelihood. If the Creator of the world has decreed even 
begging as a means of livelihood, may the Creator too go 
abegging and perish. 
“Ort gnoeSitanrpse Carsmipar rÉ g 
QsQ@s coaSuhp urar.” 
Thus, Valluvar emphasises the need for economic justice in 
society. 
The idea of political justice also finds ample expression in 


the Kural. It is stated that the world will follow the King who 
rules his subjects having their interests at heart. 
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“ 625) O¢ CatrCarsan untied war earer 
#258 OQ 8 HGv eae.” (ewer, 544) 


The unjust king is described as more cruel than a mur- 
derer. 


 QsrteGu Osram urA bh Gara. a HW w HOareIR® 
guyumu GeiGsrap@w Cag.” (ear, 551) 


Valluvar has stated elsewhere that the thing more distressing 
than poverty is poverty itself. He says that wealth becomes 
more distressing than poverty if the people were to live under 
the reign of an unjust Crown. Thus, we find that the ideas of 
justice, social, economic and political, have been emphasised in 
the Kural. 


The preamble of the Indian Constitution declares that 
fraternity assuring the dignity of the individual should be promoted 
among the people. Valluvar calls this fraternity ‘@Jyra’. He 
says that the wealth of a rich man should be useful to the public 
as a village tank with full of water: 


C areh Brie pe g pC m ~evsainib 
Cur D wrar Sa.’ (Gor, 215) 


His wealth should be easily accessible to all like a tree full of 
fruits in the midst of the village. 


t LITOT D DLM GGT G S BORN Geeanw 


BUEY UTTE wigesr,?? (Spa, 216) 
“A man without a sense of fraternity is to be counted as dead.” 
“ess sD aurar Lutra; wen pN oor 
Qe serapar muse JADI? (Sæm, 214) 
CONCLUSION 


As we ate now having lectures under the Srimathi Sornammal 
Endowment Scheme, in England there is a Trust called the 
Hamlyn Trust created by one Miss. Hamlyn who had inherited a 
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taste for law and who bequeathed her estate for the furtheranoe 
by lectures on comparative jurisprudence of European and other 
countries. Under this Endowment, Dr. Goodhart delivered a series 
of four lectures in the University of Manchester in 1952. The 
title of the lectures is ‘English Law and the Moral Law.’ In 
the preface to these lectures, he has stated that he had attempted 
to show that there was not a single branch of English Law which 
does not, to a considerable degree, find both its origin and its 
force in the moral convictions of the English people. According 
to him, the principles of Constitutional Law, Criminal Law, Law 
of Torts, Law of Contracts, Law of Evidence, Commercial Law 
and Law of Practice and Procedure are based on the moral notions 
of the people. He says that, “In no part of the Criminal law 
is it more important to understand the correct relationship 
between the State and the moral law than it is in regard to 
punishment. There is an instinctive feeling in most ordinary men 
that a person who has done an injury to others should be punished 
for it. This instinctive feeling is taken as the moral feeling in 
man. Thus, he evolves his theory that the idea of punishment 
in Criminal Law is based on moral law, because on instinctive 
feeling is found in ordinary men that the person who committed 
injury should be punished for it and the law also states so, the 
learned professor comes to the conclusion that english law viz., the 
idea of punishment in criminal law is based on moral laws. Since, 
in the English language there is no work containing a collection 
of ethical principles, Dr. Goodhart had to depend upon the 
instinctive feeling of the people to substantiate his theory that the 
several branches of law are based on the moral law. Dr. Goodhart 
himself admits that the ground on which the moral law has been 
. based is intuition or instinct. But, we are fortunate because of 
our priceless possession of Tirukkural which consists all the 
ethical concepts well-arranged. To establish that the idea of 
punishment in Criminal law is based on moral law, we need not 
have to explain it with reference to any instinctive feeling among 
the people. That instinct had been crystallised and stated in set 
moral principles in the Kural. In the following it is stated : 


“potgn Ips Gyps; GPa 
2} 0G & Upp SLs savor Ga@.” (Geer, 204) 
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“ Csrteaors CrrtOew srt Cumann: CsriQeiiuni 


CarWerew Caew@ uwr.” (ear, 320) 


Thus, instead of pointing out the instincts of the people as the 
basis for the theory of dependence of the law on the moral law, 
we have in the words of Thiruvalluvar all those instinctive 
feelings, which are feelings of righteousness and morality, in the 
form of Kural verses proclaiming eternal truths. Thus, we are 
in a far better position to study the relationship of the law and 
the morals than the English jurists and lawyers or, as a matter of 
fact, than jurists of any other country. 


Dr. Goodhart in his lectures has stated: “The relationship 
between law and morals is, therefore, of the utmost importance, 
because the recognition that a rule is obligatory under the moral 
law will be a powerful element in producing a similar recognition 
concerning the obligatory nature of a civil law. The conclusion 
is that the strength of English law depends in large part on the 
fact that the people recognise that they are under an obligation 
to obey the law, and that the sense of obligation is based not on 
force or fear, but on reason, morality, religion and the inherited 
traditions of the nation.” We also, who have endeavoured through 
these lectures to understand the inter-relation between the 
concepts of law and those of the Knral, will realise that the law 
is to be obeyed as it is mostly based on ethics, and that the ideas 
in Thirukkural are not mere ethical aphorisms bat dictums of 
practical value for harmonious social living and that those dictums 
contain concepts of law embedded in them. 


Let me summarise what has been stated in these three 
lectures. 


In the introduction, the relationship between the law and the 
ethics or justice was explained. Law is not a mere command by 
the State. It is a rule of conduct mostly based on ethical 
principles governing the conduct of man in society in order to 
establish harmonious social living. Law is not might alone or 
right alone, but a perfect union of the two. We also saw how 
the idea of ethics or justice was conceived by the ancient Greek 
philosophers and the modern jurists. The idea of justice as a 
divine mystery as expounded by the ancient thinkers is not 
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accepted by the modein jurists. They hold that justice is an ideal 
relation among men in society and that justice is social happiness. 
This ideal relationship in society is achieved because of the 
experience developed by reason and reason tested by experience. 
This modern concept of justice, ‘sw’ we find in the Kural, 
Valluvar has declared 


“ APart agaG gs Beri” 
and 
“ gra Pegsrt Qe arag 8 pug 2 pw,’ 


All the essential qualities of man that are conducive for harmoni- 
ous social] living like house-hold life, love, sweet words, doing good 


to others—all these are termed as 2 by Valluvar. Thus, we 
see that the norms of social conduct are termed as 2m in the 
Kural. We also find that the idea of justice as envisaged by the 
modern jurists and that found in the Kural is almost identical. 
So, some fundamental concepts of modern law based on justice 
are found in the Kural. Once we realise this identity of approach 
in the conception of 2 or justice by the modern jurists and by 
Valluvar, there is nothing surprising when we find that some 
concepts of mb as enunciated in the Kural are also concepts of 
law. 


Thus we see how the following concepts of law are found 
embedded in the Kural : 
“ Mens rea’’.—doctrine of 
Intention and Motive, 
Falsehood, 
Concept of Vaimai, 
Principle of ‘Jus Necessitates’ 
Act of Commision and omission, 
Criminal Jusiice, 
Administration of justice, 
Measure of Punishment, 
Arith metical equality and Proportionate equality, 


Justice—sccial, economic and political. 
63 
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As a result of this analysis, we should not come to the conclu- 
sion that Valluvar has laid down these principles as legal 
principles. Of course, we do not find and one cannot expect to 
find in the Kural any distinction between law and ethics; but the 
chief characteristic of the Kural is that the moral notions have 
been expressed always keeping in view the social good that flows 
from it. Unlike other ethical works where ais taught as a 
subjective virtue to promote the excellence of the individual, the 
Kural lays down those principles with a view to achieve social 
geod. This marks out the Kural from other ordinary works on 
ethics. Even while defining sa, which is naturally a spiritual 
discipline for the elevation of the individual soul, Valluvar says 
that doing no harm to other lives is a sign of ‘saw’, 


“e pean Coram pa drigama OFT aD 
HOP sUSEHH EG.” (Gpr, 291) 


We should also not forget that Tirukkural is essentially a 
a work on ethics, but it is a work on ethics of social life. As 
an ethical book, it tries to elevate the character of man by 
attaching much importance to his mind and thought. 


<< pers SSSR UTA OT ASR) YT FF OG 
Axe or Mp.” (ear, 34) 


Camas gro arar gs SCs LI mar Qur ga wr à 
sara gatb saa Quar.” (@par, 282) 


These Kurals indicate that Valluvar is anxious to set aright the 
mind in man as an ethical teacher. But, all the same, since the 
predominant purpose of the Kural in the establishment of 
harmonious social life, many of the ethical concepts of the Kural 
bear the marks of the modern legal concepts. Hence, we are able 
to see concepts of law in Tirukkural. 


POLITY IN TIRUKKURAL 


By 


N- MURUGESA MUDALIAR 


FOREWORD 


The Sornammal Endowment lectures, founded by that great 
scholar, Dr. R. P. Sethu Pillai, have always been considered in the 
University of Madras as a means to enrich the literature of the 
world by an exposition of the great classics in Tamil. Tiruvalluvar 
has been and will continue to be recognised as one of the great 
thinkers that Tamilagam has produced and his work Tirukkural 
has been and will continue to receive the utmost consideration, 
study and thought by all interested in the philosophy, religion and 
the moral codes practised by Tamilians in ancient days. 


The author has made a deep study of this work and has 
expounded in clear and unambiguous terms Tiruvalluvar’s ideas 
of the State, of the Government, of the responsibilities of Ministers, 
and, what is of far more importance, of the duties of a good 
citizen. It is often forgotten in these days that self-government 
is no substitute for good government and that unless a high level 
of integrity, honesty, nobility of purpose and a spirit of self- 
sacrifice is inculcated in the minds of true lovers of the State, that 
State will not and cannot produce any tangible results in the 
evolution of what the ancients called ‘Rama Rajya’. In his 
epic, Tiruvalluvar does not dogmatise but, in inimitable terms, he 
portrays vividly a picture of all the component parts of good 
government in any State. 


With his practical knowledge of administration, the author 
has given us some clear indications of the trend of thought in 
Tiruvalluvar’s great work, Tirukkural, and he has to be congratu- 
lated on his exposition. It is hardly necessary to try to identify 
the thoughts in Tirukkural with those outlined in Kautilya or, for 
the matter of that, with any of the other works of ancient 
philosophers. Suffice it to say that great ideas and great laws of 
universal application are, through the hoary centuries, the heritage 
of all mankind. Mr. Murugesa Mudaliar has done a service in 
bringing out this publication which, I am sure, will be read with 
profit by all lovers of Tirukkural. 


: A. L. MUDALIAR, 
7th o | Vice-Chancellor, 
ec. 


University of Madras. 


PREFAC 





I am grateful to the authorities of the sits 
for having invited me to deliver these Lectures on ‘POLITY IN 
TIRUKKURAL’ under the Srimathi Sornammal Encowment 
founded in memory of his mother by late Protessor R. P. Sethu 
Pillai, a doyen amoug Tamil scholars and for a long time Head of 
the Department of Tamil in the University. They were delivered 
in January, 1965. 


The Lectures are presented here more or less in the form 
delivered with some amplification. As one deeply interested in 
the Tamil legacy and as one connected with Administration for 
nearly three decades as an official of Government, I felt it my 
double good fortune to explain ihe Polity in Tirukkural. I believe 
my approach to the subject and my exposition will be found 
useful as no attempt at comparative criticism or modern interpre- 
tation has so far been made. I hope that this exposition will be 
appreciated by both Asian and Western scholars and that these 
lectures would be a small service to all those interested in 


Tamiliana. 


I am indebted to various authors in the preparation of this 
volume and I have acknowledged them duly. 


But for the encouragement of my friend Dr. M. Varadarajan, 
the present Professor of Tamil in the University, to accept the 
Lectureship, I would not have had the opportunity of writing 
these lectures as my humble homage to the immortal Tiruvalluvar 
and in the process to re-discover his wisdom on one of the most 
discussed subjects of the present day, namely, social order and 


government. 


MADRAS, N. MURUGESA MUDALIAR 
Nov. 1967. 


POLITY IN TIRUKKURAL 


CHAPTER I 


THEORY OF STATE--RELEVANCE OF 
T IRUVALLUVAR 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


This exposition of ‘Polity in Tirukkural’ aims at a wider 
world understanding of the theory of State, social order and 
government found in Tiruvalluvar’s great book Tirukkural. 
Except the more recent writers, very few authors on Ancient 
Indian Polity have given sufficient attention to the ideas and 
ideals of polity of Tamil classical writers of whom Tiruvalluvar 
is the best known throughout the world as his work has been 
translated into many languages and his contribution to Indian 
thought has been valued by thinkers and scholars like Albert 
Schwietzer and others. Because Tiruvalluvar is a more 
fundamental thinker and less traditional, his ideas bave an 
extraordinary freshness and relevance even to the modern times 
so that a re-statement and interpretation of them today is of 
value not only as a historical study but also as a foundation for 
the development of a polity on lines which instrinsically will 
conserve all that is best in the past. Tiruvalluvar’s validity 
arises out of the fact that he was speaking to a free society and 
he was rational and did not dogmatically base his authority on 
any ancient injunctions. He is something even more than 
rationalistic or pragmatic because his statements are based ona 
sense of values not circumscribed by the conventions of a static 
society or the unquestioning authority given to ancient Law- 
givers. He is not also an utopian but arealist. He does not, 
however, lose himself in details of state-craft which might look 
mediaeval and crude at the present day. In many respects he 
differs from Kautilya, the author ef Arthasastra, although it is 
commonly believed and stated that Tiruvalluvar was indebted 
to Arthasastra in some respects. It does not appear that 
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Tiruvalluvar hes based his ideas of kingship and government on 
Kautilya and indeed the Tamil tradition was somewhat different 
from those which find embodiment in the Arthasastra. Tiru- 
valluvar has rot written of the actualities of his time, idealising 
them in that prccess, but as thinker and philosopher, he has 
formulated the substrates of a good polity. In this sense he is 
somewhat different from the philosophers of the ancient and 
mediaeval world like Plato, Aristotle and Confucius and Manu 
and Yajnavalkya. Similarities between them could easily be 
found because all these are universal minds, and to a greater or 
lesser degree what they said are universal options. The uniquc- 
ness of Tiruvalluvar, however, is that there is no reference in his 
doctrines to the contemporary conventions, social modes or laws. 
He, like all other political theorists of the past, wrote only of a 
monarchical State but his concept of kingship was not based on 
birth or heredity or the performance of sacrificial rites. In fact 
in Tirukkural the power of the people is found concentrated 
in the Ministers to the Prince and by the institutional arrange- 
ments in vogue in his time the people had free access to the 
Prince Naturally we do not find any elements of ‘social contract’ 
which is sometimes spoken of as the beginnings of a democratic 
form of government, but the insistence is on a good citizenry 
whose welfare was paramount, and the Minister was the collective 
voice of the people. Thus Tiruvalluvar, although he does not 
suggest any institutional forms of government resembling the 
modern democratic processes, places great emphasis on the role 
of Ministers and servants of the State as enlightened advisers 
to the Prince against self-interest, deceipt and corruption. 
Similarly Tiruvalluvar speaks of the role of ambassdors and 
their art of diplomacy which appear surprisingly modern. A 
stranger well-acquainted with modern affairs will be struck by 
the fund of commonsense found in the Kural. These truths are 
expressed as aphorisms without verbiage and with the greatest 
measure of simplicity. The writings of the theorists like Locke, 
Hume and Mill would appear like expositions of Tiruvalluvar in 
modern parlance. It would, however, be an exaggeration to say 
that everything is found in Tiruvalluvar (or Kautilya) and there 
is nothing outside which is not ia them. Our admiration of the 
past need not lead us to uncritical assessments. 
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The balanced judgments of Tiruvalluvar lie in the fact that 
he did not regard polity as something fundamentally different 
from other human activities or virtues. In fact he did not set 
about to write a book on polity but it is one of the three main 
divisions of human aspirations and endeavour, viz., virtue (aram), 
wealth (forul) and love (kamam), which are called the purushartas, 
about which he wrote in this book. This integral treatment gives 
balance and dignity to his views about the individual, society and 
government. It may also be noted that Tiruvalluvar did not 
include in his book the fourth human aspiration of vidu (libera- 
tion) which would have got him entangled in theology or religion. 
He has freed his concepts of the individual and the State from 
the ‘ tutelage of religion’? and explained them in their own right. 
His great work is therefore called the podu marat (the universal 
law) by virtue of its validity and preciousness which transcend 
the limitation of immediacy of age or country for which the 
author wrote. The relevance of Tiruvalluvar is thus a justifi- 
cation and need for his wider understanding in an era when 
inspite of its professed democratic basis makes the State more 
and more powerful, if not authoritarian. It is immaterial 
whether the authoritarianism is imbedded in the power of the 
monarch or the power of an elected government but the ethic of 
the ruler and the ruled and the sense of values on which each 
functions must be the same. It is therefore irrelevant to argue 
that Tiruvalluvar, or for that matter any other like him, wrote 
for a monarchical and not for a democratic state. Democracy is 
still in the hour of trial and the recovery of faith in it and its 
survival to the challenges against it depend on a devotion to 
goodness and nobility which are underlined again in the Kural. 


9. APPROACH TO KURAL’S POLITY 


In dealing with Polity in Tirukkural, I have organised the 
n such a way that we will not lose sight of the historical 
perspective as well as a comparative treatment. I have devoted 
some attention to the determination of the dates of Tiruvalluvar 
and other. writers of the contemporary epoch as it is the first 


topics 1 











1. Cf. William S. Haas, The Destiny of the Mind East and West, (Faber 
& Faber, London 1956), p. 86 
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requisite for a correct understanding of any author and his work. 
Such an attempt is also necessary to determine the tradition 
which an author carried forward and influenced it in one way or 
another by his genius and the compulsions of his own special 
message. I consider this aspect very important. As Mr. D. 
Macfienzie Brown’ observes in his book Indian Political Thought, 
the contribution of South Indian theorists are only beginning 
to be recognised with the gradual appreciation of the richness of 
The South Indian culture. In giving an accent to this aspect, it is 
not to be misjudged that my intention is to apotheosise any one 
school of thought or culture against another, as the synthesis 
known as Indian Culture and tradition is a charming diapason to 
which each individual note has contributed its distinctive quality. 
Nevertheless it must be stressed that owing to accidental circum- 
stances the richness of the South Indian heritage has not been 
sufficiently understood due to lack of exponents and the fact that 
Tamil has a very selective place in the academic contres all round 
the world although this position is improving in recent years by 
the inception of the departments of Tamil Studies in many 
Universities abroad and the increasing importance and interest 
which the study of Tamil linguistics has gained in foreign univer- 
sities and in Indian universities as well. I hope my Lectures will 
serve as a small breakthrough in the discovery of the political 
ideas in the Tamil work of Tiruvalluvar. 


My next task has been to assess the oft-repeated assumption 
of Tiruvalluvar’s indebtedness to Kautilya’s Arthasastra and to 
point out the fundamental differences and the trenchant distinc- 
tions and also to draw attention to some similarities wherever 
they exist. The difference between Tiruvalluvar and Kautilya 
as regards the concept of kingship the theory of State, and the 
type of societies kept in view which I have pointed out at some 
length are sufficient to dismiss the supposition that Tiruvalluvar 
drew inspiration from Kautilya. The divergence of views as 
regards the divinity of kingship, conventions of caste and the 
authority of ancient lawgivers is so sharp that any suggestion of 
indebtedness could only spring from the absence of a close study 
of both the books which no Indian writer, except one or two 
recently, has so far attempted. There are, however, a few 





2. D. Mackenzie Brown, Indian Political Thought, Jaico Books, 1964, 
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similarities, sometimes amounting to identity, and these could be 
explained only as ideas which had become axiomatic and which 
are often repeated by ancient writers without any derogation to 
their own individual views on other matters. I have in particular 
dwelt at length on the concept of ʻaram (righteousness) in 
Tiruvalluvar which is in many respects different from dharma, 
niti or danda of the older Dharmasdstra on which Kautilya 
based his Arthasastra A whole volume could be written on the 
concept of aram in Tamil didactic works and classical literature 
and it isa keynote difference between Tiruvalluvar and Kautilya. 


Excepting perhaps Dr. Saletore in his recent work, very few 
writers have compared Indian thinkers on Polity with philo- 
sophers like Plato and Aristotle and still less Chinese philosophers 
like Confucius. In Tiruvalluvar’s time it is quite probable that 
besides Buddhistic and Jaina doctrines, the Greek and Chinese 
schools were known as there was considerable cultural and trade 
contacts between South India and those countries. I have 
therefore attempted a comparative study with my limited equip- 
ment and basing my authority on other writers whom I have 
acknowledged in the footnotes. So my mind the ideal of the 
Prince in Triuvalluvar was one better than the philosopher king 
of Plato and the gentleman image of Confucius. Tiruvalluvar has 
typified his ideal as ‘Sanrér’ a word for which there is no perfect 
equivalent in English or probably in any other language and 
which might be translated as ‘noble’ or ‘perfect’. This compara- 
tive study with other ancient and mediaeval philosophers deserves 
to be taken up more fully by some one who has the facilities. I 
have not attempted to compare Tiruvalluvar with the modera 
political theorists and philosophers except incidentally and to 
indicate the relevance of Tiruvalluvar and his modernity 
where they deserved to be noted. It is beyond the scope and 
compass of these Lectures to attempt to do so with even the 
slight justice. 

In the second half of these Lectures I have dealt with at 
considerable length Tiruvalluvar’s own ideas about the various 
constituents of Polity, viz., the King, the Ministers and Ambassa- 
dors, Fortresses, Army, Wealth, Allies and Citizenry. Tiruvallu- 
var’s lofty concepts on these ingredients of the State expressed 
in language of matchless beauty and with a remarkable brevity 
and clarity have to be read to be admired. The commentaries on 
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the Kural by mediaeval scholars like Parimelalagar, Manak- 
kudavar, etc. about whom non-Tamil scholars are not likely to 
know anything, throw much iight on the views of Tiruvalluvar. 
I have drawn brief attention to these commentaries wherever 
needed to explain Tiruvalluvar’s ideas. In particular. 
Parimélalagar (l0th Century), a scholar well-read in ancient 
Dharmasiastras, is the most brilliant, although in a few places 
he is tempted to read in the Kural the ideas of caste and ritualism 
found in the ancient works. I have also cited parallel ideas to 
Kural found in Tamil Sankam classics like Purananuru and epics 
like Silappathikavam and Manimékalat. It does not appear that 
Tiruvalluvar is much indebted to the pre-existing Tolkappiyam, 
the earlist extant grammar in Tamil language whose unique 
distinction is that it deals not only with language but also with 
life. However, we find some seminal ideas in Tolkappiyam 
which might have developed and gained expression in literature 
in later years. The fact that Tirukkural is the earliest didactic 
work with a perfection and fullness inconceivable in a first work of 
its kind has misled many scholars into the belief that Tiruvalluvar 
was largely indebted to the Sanskrit writers. There is no basis for 
this because many early Tamil works going back to over 2000 
years appear to have been lost but the thoughts and ideas surely 
must have survived in the memory of the race. Nor could it be 
said that Tiruvalluvar was unaware of the pre-existing and 
contemporary writers in Sanskrit, but it is well-known that Tamil 
classicists maintained their own tradition, orginality and discip- 
line both in thought and language and this lasted till about the 
12th Century. It must be admitted, however that Kautilya goes 
into elaborate details over many branches of State-craft like the 
army, spies, taxes etc. while Tiruvalluvar touches only on the 
principles, the obvious reasons being that organisational details 
are subject to change and that elaboration would disrupt 
the scheme and proportions of Tiruvalluvar’s work. The great 
admiration we have for Kautilya’s work. is for the elaboration and 
orderly classification of the minutest details of government which 
will not be found even in the present day manuals of government. 
In this Kautilya certainly excels and his is more the administ- 
rative approach rather than a philosophic approach or as I have 
termed it an approach of ‘values’. The greater acceptability of 
Tiruvalluvar to the modern mind is doubtless due to this 
approach of values. 
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Apart from the organisational part of government cr the 
mechanics of it which are comparatively cf lesser importance, I 
have attempted to stress the distinction between Tiruvalluvar 
and Kautilya as regards the concept of good government and the 
means and end thereof. The compendious word that Tiruvalluvar 
employs for good government or just government is ‘ Sengonmai ’ 
(@¢H@srorenw) for which there is no exact parallel either in 
Sanskrit or English. Even the commentator Parimelalagar 
equates it inaccurately with danda-niti. The concept of good 
government being based on danda or the authority of the State is 
alien to Tiruvalluvar. The Tamil polity is not based on the 
matsyanyaya of the old Sanskritists. The internal or external 
order in its polity is not dependent on the use of power to protect 
the weak against the strong or the maintenance of right against 
evil. The cohesive element according to Tiruvalluvar is the 
caram’ of both the individual and the ruler., it is not an 
idealistic or impossible conception because Tamil polity conceives 
of governments governing the least by force or authority or by 
elaborate interference with the individual or communal life of the 
people. It comes nearest to the concept of an ideal democracy of 
some modern thinkers. The State or the Prince is a witness of a 
well-ordered polity sustained by its own ‘aram’ and ‘ anbudaimai’ 
(righteousness and love). In fact in a most iHuminating Kural in 
the section ‘Virtue’ (Arathuppal) Tiruvalluvar gives an explana- 
tion for the existence of have-nots in this world as due to the fact 
that only a few preserve virtue while many do not. (Ilar palar 
akiya kāranam, norpar silar ; palar nolatavar—270). The class 
conflict which the Communistic philosophy envisages is unnecessary | 
if the State helps to see that the preservasion of righteousness is 
pervasive. Socialism is thus no substitute for a spiritual 
impoverishment. The politico-economic doctrines of our present 
day fail to recognise the basic requirement of an egalitarian 
society based on righteousness and not on mere distribution of 
wealth by State management of the means of production and 
distribution. If those who have stuck fast to ‘tavam ’ (righte- 
ousness) are the majorjty, there is least necessity for the State to 
interfere. It cannot be said that Tiruvalluvar has visualised in 
precise terms the desiderata for a modern egalitarian society and 
the State’s responsibility therefor, but undoubtedly he has 
touched on the basic truths. 
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Tiruvalluvar’s treatment of the qualifications of Ministers, 
Ambassadors and servants of the State are interesting and have 
a modern relevance in the context of the prevalence of political 
and administrative corruption and ineptitude. Tiruvalluvar 
requires in a Minister not only dignity of conduct, but also dignity 
of speech which is indicative of the fact that the polity he was 
describing was not an ‘illiterate democracy’ but a cultured one 
and the society he was addressing was cultured and born of a 
tradion of civilisation which had qualities not found in the 
complex material civilisation and advancement of today. 


Tiruvalluvar has not devoted much space to questions 
relating to army, fortresses etc., at least not to the same extent 
as Kautilya has done. The reason is that Tiruvalluvar has not 
visualised unrighteous or imperialistic wars but only wars to blot 
out tyranny and to succour the weak and the helpless. In a 
discussion on polity there is not enough scope to enlarge on 
Tiruvalluvar’s ideas on war and peace, but it is enough to state 
that the ideas of ancient philosophers are not wholly inapplicable 
to modern times as the problems of individuals and nations are 
essentially the same although they repeat themselves in different 
forms according to the circumstances and tempers of the times. 


Conflicts and tensions arise, as has been discovered today, in 
men’s minds rather than in external circumstances and hence 
Tiruvalluvar again and again stresses on the purity of mind and 
motives and positiveness in speech and action which admits of no 
dubicusness which is false diplomacy and the foundation for 
policies of treachery and deceit. 


Tiruvalluvar devotes the largest space to a discussion of — 
the virtues of a good citizenry. It must be noted that he does 
not treat the body politic as the ‘ruled’ but as members of an 
orderly system subject to the rules of virtue and goodness. He 
sees in a good citizenry the virtues of correct conduct (ozhukkam), 
truth (Vaimai) and sense of decency (nan) and above all not 
stooping below one’s dignity (tan nilayil tazhamai). Just as 
Tiruvalluvar uses, the compendious word ‘ sengénmai ’ for a good 
government, he uses the word ‘sānrānmāi’ for the attributes of 
a good citizenry. As Parimélalgar says, this nobility is that 
which is not exhausted by other qualities but something which 
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gives integrity and fullness to it. Its five distinctive features are 
love to all, sensitiveness to shame, complaisance, indulgence to 
faults of others, and truthfulness. It is no wonder that philoso- 
phers and thinkers like Gandhi and Bhavé were attracted to the 
teachings of the Kural. The quality of the State depends on the 
quality of the individual and his integrity and his desire to live 
and let live. The grassroots of a good polity are the enlightened 
citizenry—a polity whose aim is the sustenance cf a Great 
society which is the dream of some of the modern States. 


The criticism is sometimes levelled against Tiruvalluvar that 
he has postulated two kinds of morality, one for the State and the 
other for the individual. This criticism is in a sense true but 
it overlooks the sense of realism and the sense of the practical in 
Tiruvalluvar. For example in one Kural Tiruvalluvar says, “If 
thou cannot break openly with a foe who pretends friendship 
with thee, feign thou also friendship to his face but keep him off 
from thy heart.” This might look like double-crossing which 
will not be allowed in an individual. V.V. S. Ayyar, a translator 
of the Kural, explains this correctly as follows :° 


«We must understand that the author makes 
a clear distinction between private morality and 
State necessity. In private life, for instance, 
forgiveness is one of the greatest virtues and 
Chapter 16 sings its praise abundantly. But, 
for the king as a representative of the State it 
is only a limited virtue.” 


The siandard of truth cannot be the same for the individual 
and the State. Truth has no pragmatic value if it does not 
contain in its womb the productivity of good. Similarly, non- 
killing which Tiruvalluvar has prized beyond measure in the 
individual cannot be applicable to the State when dealing with 
the enemy or treachery. Nowhere has Tiruvalluvar given the 
slightest suggestion that the State should be sustained by 
subterfuge or violence or the grosser practices of State-craft. 
There is no element in Tiruvalluvar of Chanakyanism or Machia- 
vellinism which are both admired for their cleverness and perfec- 
tion and disapprobated as wanting in ethics to a smaller or 





3. V. V.S. Ayyar, The Maxims of Tiruvalluvar, Madras—p. xl. 
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greater degree. The moral rearmament of the State depends to a 
large extent on its near perfection in ethics as absolutes cannot 
work. Tiruvalluvar does not lay down impossible standards, 


Tiruvalluvar’s polity in essence does not contemplate a 
‘police state’ always in surveillance over the ruled or a ‘belligerent 
state’ always at discard with others or even a ‘weak state’ torn by 
divisions, treachery, divided counsel or the tyranny of the Prince, 
which keep the door open to an aggressor. Tiruvalluvar’s concept 
is that of a State in which people live in harmony among them- 
selves, with the Prince and at peace with neighbours, but strong, 
united and upholding the highest ideals of righteousness and 
goodness and correct economic doctrines and free from want and 
disease where men have freedom to rise to the full stature of 
their human excellence. Tiruvalluvar has visualised the ideal 
of a Welfare State which may not be the same as it is conceived 
of today because Tiruvalluvar believes in a manly society which 
raises its own economic and human resources and what is more 
important its moral stature, instead of the State becoming the 
universal provider by working economic levers reducing the 
citizenry to a stereotyped society of taxpayers and producers for 


the Siate. 

The relevance of Tiruvalluvar for the modern age is, without 
exaggeration, a matter for deep satisfaction and value and it is 
hoped that it will be appreciated more and more not only in 
the country of his birth but also all round the world, that his 
lofty principles may become guidelines of State policies and his 
concepts of war and peace and better understanding among 
peoples may evoke a kindly response in the Chancellories of the 
world and that the re-discovery of Tiruvalluvar may bring about 
a welcome realisation that here is a polity and philosophy 
which have been well articulated presenting an ideal which they 
have been looking for. 

Writing about Tiruvalluvar’s genius, V. V.S. Ayyar, says :* 

“The prophets of the world have not empha- 
sised the greatness and power of the Moral 
Law with greater insistence or force. Bhishma, 
Kautilya, Kamandaka, Rama Das, Vishnu 
4. V. V. S. Ayyar, The Maxime of Tirwalluvar, (Madras, 1925, p. xl, 
(preface) 
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Sharman or Machiavelli or Confucius have no 
more subtle counsel to give on the conduct of 
the State.” 


I remember that on one occasion an American Ambassador 
in India who was referring to India’s criticism of one aspect of 
American Foreign Policy took consolation in the fact that it isa 
sign of good friendship which takes the liberty to criticise a friend 
in best interest. A Vice-Chancellor of a Southern University in 
India offered a prize to the students who identified the Kural® 
couplet which the Ambassador referred to. 


Alexander Pyatigorsky, the Soviet Indologist, who has 
translated the Kural into Russian recently (1964) has expressed 
the releyancy. of this work and its excellence in the following 


words! 
“It (Tirukkural) is an integral, homogene- 


ous work of art, the author of which addresses 
neither king, subject nor priest, but men. And 
he (Tiruvalluvar) does not address man either 
as law-giver or prophet but as well-wisher, 
teacher and friend. He neither prophesied, nor 
spoke in hints and riddles; his words contained 
no shade of doubt, he had full conviction of the 
truth of what he said, both as artist and 
thinker. 


The Kural of Tiruvalluvar is rightly consi- 
dered as chef d’oeuvre of both Indian and world 
literature. This is due not only to the great 
artistic merits of the work but also, and this is 
most important, to the lofty humane ideas 
permeating it, which are equally precious to the 
people all over the world, of all periods and 
countries.” 


Today as never before the reading of the Trrukkural by 
Heads of States, Ministers, Generals, tribunes of the people and 
public servants and no less by students at the Universities, will 
be found a satisfying and beneficient experience. Tiruvalluvar, 
like many great men, is not to be circumscribed to one country or 
to one age. The light will shine far beyond. 


5. See Kural, stanza 784. 


CHAPTER II 


TIRUVALLUVAR AND ANCIENT HINDU THOUGHT 
I. THE CONCEPT OF POLITY 


I must first enter on a brief consideration of Polity before 
I discuss Tiruvalluvar. What exactly is Political theory ? The 
word ‘theory’, of course, cannot be defined like the word ‘law’, 
Theory is employed to mean thought, ideas or speculation. Politi- 
cal theory is thus ideas on government or philosophising about it. 
It enquires into or reflects upon ends, goals or values and upon 
the conception of good and right. Ends or goals may be 
immediate, intermediate or ultimate whereas value is normative 
and intrinsic and not phenomenal. In this sense theory becomes 
philosopy. It is less important to consider for example what 
Plato or Aristotle said about ends and means than it is to examine 
the interrelation of the concepts as value judgement. Political 
theory thus essentially fits under the concept of political philo- 
sophy. Vernon Van Dyke in his book ‘Political Science— Philo- 
sophical Analysis’ + classifies political theory as institutional 
approach, legal approach, power approach and influence or value 
approach. These may roughly be equated as consideration of 
form of government, jurisprudence, statecraft and philosophy. 
It is easy to recognise into what groups Plato and Aristotle and 
Yajnavalkya, Kautilya and Tiruvalluvar will fit in. In my view 
Tiruvalluvar falls into the category of those whose approach 
consicers value more than any other thing as important. The 
focus of interest in the study or theorising of State or polity in 
tne Kural is not form or shape, strategy or power, law or 
jurisprudence but only value, which according to one American 
writer Harold D. Lassal will comprise well-being, skill, enlighten- 
ment, rectitude and affection. Value is something more than 
ethics and it connotes goodness and underlying obligations. A 
comparative reading of Arthasastra and the Kural will convince 
that Tiruvalluvar was only dealing with values and not about 





1. Vernon Van Dyke-Political Science-Philosophical Analysts, Stanford 
University Press (196)), p. 144. 
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the mechanics, form or legalistic basis of government. The 
keynote of polity in Tirukkural is thus value. Tiruvalluvar does 
not paint an Utopia or hold up any patterns of government as 
ideal. He does not also dwell upon fading ideas and forgotten 
issues and fossilised beliefs. In this sense he completely differs 
from all other writers, ancient and mediaeval, on Polity. He 
deals with the totality of the political phenomena comprising 
‘social order, government and universal good of the individual and 
society. 


II. WORLD CHRONOLOGY OF POLITICAL THOUGHT 


In discussing the polity of Tiruvalluvar it is necessary to do 
some chronological spade work so that we may view Tiruvalluvar 
in the correct historic perspective. A chronological approach is 
a corrective lens to set right some myopic beliefs and assumptions. 


The earliest date for all considerations of Indian civilisation, 
culture and institution is now indisputably the period of the 
Indus Valley civilisation which goes back to 2500 B.C. The 
Aryan advent is placed somewhere about 1500 B.C. The 
Babylonian civilisation goes back more or less to 2500 B. C. and 
the date of Hammurabi, the Babylonian Law-giver is fixed at 
about 1800 B. C. The revolt of Moses against Ramses II is about 
1200 B. C. The hymns of the Rig Veda go back to 1505 B.C. but 
the Vedas were not compiled till about 900 B.C. and Mahabharata 
period is also about the end of that period. The date of Manu 
the Law-giver is about 1900—1800 B. C. and the subsequent 
writers of Dharma Sastras, Brihaspati, Usanas, Bharadwaja, 
Visalaksa and Parasara cover the period 1700—1200 B.C. Others 
like Katyayana and others extend from 1200—400 B. C. 
The unnamed teacher of Kautilya and Kautilya himself are 
placed between 400--320 B. C. (although there is a contrary view 
regarding the date of Kautllya), The Dharmasastras of Gautama, 
Apastamba, Bodhayana and Vasishta cover the long period 
600—200 B. C. Plato lived in 428 —348 B.C., Aristotle in 384— 
392 B. C. and Confucius in 537—479 B.C. Gautama Buddha 
lived from 563—483 B. C. and the probable date of the death of 
Mahavira is 467 B. C. The invasion of India by Alexander of 
Macedonia is about 325 B. C. and the visit of Megasthenes to 

Chandragupta’s court is about 300 B.C. The composition of 
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Manusmriti, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana is put at about 
200 A.D. and those of Yajnavalkya smiriti about 100—300 A.D. 
and the 18 Puranas about 250—350 A. D. Panini is put about 
300 B.C. The post-Kautilya writers on Artha, who generally 
took up the concepts-of Kautilya and of the Mahabharata are 
Visnu (circa 200 A.D.), Yajnavalkya (circa 350 A,D.), Narada 
(circa 500 A.D.), Kamandaka (circa 700 A.D.) and Somadeva 
Suri (950 A.D.). The last two, being Jaina writers, considerably 
departed from Kautilya.? 


This is the all-India picture in the world context. 


I. THE TAMIL TRADITION 


I now come to the Tamil tradition. If we refer to it as the 
Dravidian or proto-Dravidian tradition, as it justifiably can be, 
we must hark back to the period of the Indus-Valley civilisation. 
viz.. 2500 B.C. if not to the lost continent of Lemuria nearly 
more than 10,000 years ago which is not proved to be a myth 
judging from the recent geographical investigations. The 
evidence of the Adiccanallur excavations, revealed typological 
parallels in Palestine at about 1200 B.C. and also in Syria and 
Cyprus about the same time. I shall skip over the archaeological 
and epigraphic evidence in the intervening period till we come to 
the indisputable evidence from Arikamedu excavations (also in 
S. India), which gives a Roman synchronism about 100 A-D. 
Whatever may be the view and counter-views of scholars about 
the historicity of the first two Tamil Sangams, there is no dispute 
at all about the date of the last Sangam (third) as its existence is 
attested by the Sinnamanur plates. Tangible accounts of the 
Tamil kingdoms, their rulers, polity and culture and their trade 
are found in the Sangam literature and the writings of European 
writers of the first and second Centuries of the Christian era, 
particularlyPliny the Elder of the first century A.D .and Ptolemy,the 
geographer of Alexandra of the second century A.D. Tolkappiyam 
is the earliest and most comprehensive Tamil grammar of life and 
letters of the Tamils actually available to us now and it comes 
nearer to the Sangam period. As the tradition is that grammar 


2. J. N. Spellman, Political Theory of Ancient India, Clarendon Press, 
1963, pp. xvir and 45-46. 
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follows literature a body of literature must assuredly have pre- 
ceded Tolkappiyam fora long period of time. The determination 
of the date of Tolkappiyam, and for our present purpose of the 
date of Tirukkural are thus important. P.T. Srinivasa Ayyangar 
considered that Tolkappiyam must have been composed not later 
than the first or second century A.D. and that a vast body of 
literature must have existed before then. He says, “Five 
centuries would be a modest estimate for the period during which 
the literature grew.” Before this period with its petrified{poetical 
conventions, there must have been another period inswhich those 
conventions became realities. Mr. Ayyangar ascribes another 
five centuries for this period, thus reaching about 1000 B.C. for 
the earlier limit of the birth of Tamil poetry which spoke of the 
incidents in love and war of heroes and chiefs and the life of the 
people. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar* says more definitely that 
Tolkippiyam must be assigned to the third or fourth Century 
B.C. As against views like these, S. Vaiyapuri Pillai considers 
that Tolkappiyar could be given a date only posterior to Kautilya, 
ie., 200 A.D. and that the earliest date which could be assigned 
taking into account Tolkappiyar’s alleged indebtedness to Bharata 
Natya Sastra and Vatsyayana’s Kamasutras, is fifth century A.D. 
He also suggests that no poet of Sangam age could be earlier than 
second century A.D. I shall show presently that pushing back 
or forward, of dates is not of material consequence to the conside- 
ration of the Tamil tradition of polity as reflected to some extent 
in Tolkappiyam and elaborated in Tirukkural and in other Sangam 
works. It has relevance only for those who seek to prove 
Tolkappiyar’s indebtedness to Manusmriti and Dharmasastras and 
Tirukkural’s indebtedness to Kautilya’s Arthasastra. It must be 
remembered that Kautilya’s date itself is uncertain, most Indian 
scholars ascribing to third century B.C. and European scholars 
like A.B. Keith and Winternitz to 300 A.D. 


3. P. T. Srinivasa Ayyangar, History of the Tamils (1929), pp. 70 
etseq 


4. V. R. R. Dikshitar, Studies in Tamil Literature and History, 
Luzac & Co. (1930). 


5. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, History of Tamil Language and Literature, 
N.C.B.H. (1956), pp. 13-14 @ 51 p. 22 ibid. 
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IV. DATE OF TIRUVALLUVAR 


Coming to the date of Tiruvalluvar, I might recall that it 
was very ably dealt with by Dr. S. Natesa Pillai of Ceylon 
who delivered the first Lecture under the Endowment in 1959. 
There is general. consensus among. scholars that Kural is of 
later date than Yolkaopiyam. If Tolkappiam is scaled down 
in date, naturally Tirukkural has also to be so done. It is 
also accepted that Silappadikaram and Manimekalai are later 
to Tirukkural as is evident from the presence of some Kural 
texts in them. Mr. Vaivapuri Pillai says that the earliest date 
to which Valluvar can be assigned is 600 A.D. and suggests 
that it accords with his date for Tolkappiyar. Of course it will 
also well accord with his date 800 A.D. for Silappadikadram 
and Manimékalai, but the point is whether it is acceptable. 
Mr. Pillai says that Tiruvalluvar is largely indebted to well-known 
treatises in Sanskrit such as Manu, Kautilya and Kamandaka, 
the Ayurvedic treatises and the Kima-sttras.° It will be noticed 
that he includes Kamandaka’s Niti-sdra also in the list and 
suggests actually that Tiruvalluvar had greater partiality for 
Kamandaka, whose date has‘ been fixed as 700 A.D. by A.B. 
Keith. Further on, I shall be discussing in detail how far 
Tiruvalluvar is indebted to Kautilya and Kamandaka apart 
from superficial resemblances in a few things which could not 
obviously be different. The point is whether the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya (who by the way is also believed to be a Dramila who 
hailed from the South) was of universal acceptance outside the 
Mauryan influence and whether the main theories and concepts 
of polity in Kautilya and the Kural are identical. We must 
bs gratefull to Mr. Pillai that he has attributed Tiruvaliuvar’s 
indebtedness more to Kamandaka than to Kautilya. For, it 
is important to point cut that Kamandaka, although he bases 
his work mainly on Kautilya, has differed from him in many 
respects, has made his work briefer and cut out many portions 
relating to State-craft and other absurdities like magic and 
superstitions. Little is known as to where Kamandaka lived 
and I shall not be surprised if it is discovered that he also 





6. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, History o° Tamil Literature, N.C.B.H. (1956) 
pp. 81 et seq. 
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belonged to the South. There was considerable intercourse in 
trade between the north and south and we have evidence of 
this in Kautilya’s Arthasastra itself which refers to imports from 
Dakshinapata of goods the diamonds, conch shells, sapphire and 
gold. But the Tamil country was outside the cultural or politi- 
cal influence of Magadha even in the period of Asoka as history 
testifies. It is thus unlikely that Tiruvalluvar was obliged to 
import the tneories found in Kautilya. It is reasonable to accept 
the view of Dr. Natesa Pillai arrived at after elaborate enquiry 
that Tiruvalluvar’s date isnot latter than 200 A. D. I suggest 
that the dates are relevant only to prove any hypothesis of 
Tiruvalluvar’s indebtedness to Kautilya or vice versa. What is 
more relevant is for whom Kautilya wrote and for what purpose 
Tiruvalluvar wrote, and what is more crucial is the radical 
differences in the theory and concept of polity in the two authors. 
The tradition that Tiruvalluvar was a contemporary of Elela 
Singha and that his work was published in the Madurai Sangam in 
the reign of Ugra-peru-valudi are sufficient to fix the date of 
Tiruvalluvar. Elela is the sixth descendant of a Chola prince, 
who according to Mahavamsa of Ceylon carried on a successful 
war against that Island about 2960 of Kali era. This works out 
to about or the first century A. D.j The date of accession of 
Ugra-peru-valudi is fixed by Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Ayyangar as 
about 125 A. D.” Thereare thus sufficient data to put 
Tiruvalluvar’s date indubitably not later than 2nd oentury A. D. 
M. Raghava Iyengar fixes the date of Tiruvalluvar as 5th century 
A. D. in his work on Ceran Cenkuttuvan. V. R. Ramachandra 
Dikshitar is definite? that Tiruvalluvar’s. date is the close of the 
first century or the beginning of the second century. (In his 
translation of the Kural, 20 years afterwards he says’ in the 
Preface that he finds no reason to change that view). Professer 
A. Chakravarti, who identifies Tiruvalluvar with Elacharya (also 
called Kunda Kundacharya of a school of Jaina ascetics), seems to 


7. P.T Srinivasa Ayyangar, History of the Tamils from the Earliest times to 
600 A.D, (C. Coomarasamy Naidu & Sons, Madras, 1928), p. 588. 


8. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, Studies in Tamil Literature an 
History, (Luzac & Co., London, 1930), p. 54. f 


9, do. Tirukkural of Tsruvalluvar (in Roman transliteration with 
English Translation), Adyar Library, Madras (1943), p. ix. 
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fix the date as Ist century A. D. P. T. Srinivasa Ayyangar says 
that Tiruvalluvar cannot be assigned to any century earlier than 
the sixth century. 


Soviet Indo-logists prefer to agree with Mr. Vaiyapuri Pillai! 
although it is contradictory to tradition. 


V. KAUTILYA AND TIRUVALLUVAR 


Before I discuss whether Tiruvalluvar is indebted to 
Kautilya and if so how far, I must dwell on the different 
schools of political thought in India in the period from say 
400 B. C. to 430 A. D. It must be said to the credit of 
Kautilya that he was a realist and he dealt with politics 
by itself as distinct from religion although he based his 
theories on Dharmasastras. Prof. Saletore says” that Kautilya’s 
was a daring attempt at divesting politics from religion and that 
the whole treatment of the subject was based on ānvikshaki 
or reasoning or philosophy. He however points out that 
Kautilya was not free from supernaturalism and superstitions. 
It would be idle to look to Kautilya for modern concepts of the 
State and of political theories -of the nature of the State although 
we find very elaborate treatment of the functions of the State 
and methods and procedures, while in the Kural we find a balanc- 
ed treatment of the concept of the State and its consituents 
and functions, the reason being that Kautilya was engaged in 
writing a book on State-craft whereas Tiruvalluvar was moved 





10. “The discrepancy in the dating of the Kural is rather great ; it is 
much greater than the interval in such sources as the Arthasastra, 
for instance. The lack of modern linguistic analysis of ancient 
and medieaval Tamil texts, as well as the incompleteness of 
historical, religious and philosophical researches have been largely 
responsible for the discrepancy in dating stretching over a period 
of nearly one thousand years from 300 B.C. to 700 A.D. The latter 
date was ascribed to the Kural by the great Tamil] scholar Vaiyapuri 
Pillai who died in 1956. Soviet Indologists agree with Vaiyapuri 
Pillai’s point of view, “ although it is contradictory not only to 
the traditions of medieaval commentators but alsotothe opinion 
of the majority of Tamil scholars of the end of the 19th and begin- 
ning of the 20th century ’’—Alexander Pyatigorsky in an article in 
the ‘ Masi’, Madras, in 1959. 


11. B. A. Saletore, op.cst, 
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by no other purpose than stating the moral values which the 
State should secure. This is due not merely to the fact that the 
conditions of political and social life were obviously different even 
in the same stratum of time but also the fact that the traditions 
were different. According to Satapata Brahmana a Kshatriya to 
become a king had to perform a rajasuya sacrifice and the 
Brahman was excluded from kingship. A king who ruled over 
his entire land had to perform aswamedha sacrifice. We find no 
trace of such concepts in Tiruvalluvar. When there is such a 
great difference, itis not correct to suggest that Tiruvalluvar 
based his polity on Kautilya, 


Kautilya says in his very first sutra that his work is a com- 
pendium of almost all the Arthasastras composed by ancient 
teachers. In the last sutra he says that the Sastra was written 
by him ‘‘who, from intolerance of misrule, quickly rescued the 
scriptures and the science of weapons and the earth which had 
passed to the Nanda King.” He also says that his Sastra can 
not only set on foot righteous economic and aesthetic acts and 
maintain them but also put down unrighteous, uneconomical and 
displeasing acts. In the first four chapters of the Kural considered 
as Payiram (or preface), Tiruvalluvar on the other hand does not 
put forth any ephemeral reason for writing his book. It is 
obvious he did not write for any particular occasion or from any 
particular motive. The keynote of these chapters is the glory of 
righteousness for life here and hereafter for the individual and for 
society, and that there is no material happiness without the 
influence of good men who have renounced. It is obvious that 
Tiruvalluvar was influenced by the ferment of his times when the 
Brahminical religion, Buddhism and Jainism were trying to gain 
asceudancy through temporal power. He was therefore stating 
the fundamentals of a righteous life, of a good society and of an 
enlightened polity guided by men of virtue. His work is not cer- 
tainly conventional ethics in Arattuppal, conventional economic 
and political theories in Porutpal or conventional love in Kama. 
thuppal. He was stating the highest values based on reason and 
judgment. So far as Porutpal is concerned, with which we are 
concerned in these lectures, it is my thesis that Tiruvalluvar is 
expounding a theory of political values, a philosophy of politics 
and an integral concept of individual and social happiness, 
morality and love, and wealth and good government. His aim 
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was not to write a book on politics or State-craft which has, as 
its basis and objective, power and force to maintain social order. 
He did not conceive of the State as an embodiment of force to 


keep individual conduct and social behaviour to subserve moral 
good. 


VI. CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL ORDER 


I would like to lay stress on the society for which Tiruvalluvar 
wrote and the type of culture that existed at his time. Doubtless 
society and culture were in a process of change due to the impact 
of the changes in Northern India as a result of the Aryan advent 
and subsequent invasions and absorptions. It is unnecessary to 
go into these details as it may be agreed that such a phenomenon 
existed. Tiruvalluvar’s task was apparently to present the funda- 
mentals of a stable social order and good government sustained 
by ‘aram’ according to the Dravidian tradition. If it is agreed 
that the Harappan culture was proto-Dravidian it is necessary to 
hark back on the form of society which must have existed in the 
Indus valley. The Mohenjo-daro excavations have disclosed a 
certain amount of information as to the mode of life of their 
inhabitants. Archaeologists have in particular been impressed 
by the absence of remains of weapons of offence and defence. 
The ruins of those well-planned cities have shown no traces of 
walls, ramparts or fortifications. It has to be inferred that these 
early societies were comparatively free from fear of war and 
violence. C. E. M. Joad,’* who luckily is a philosopher and nota 
historian troubled only by dates and events and not by the thought 
of men, answers the question how these early societies succeed in 
dispensing with those means of defence of which almost all the 
early societies of mankind seem to have felt the need. All known 
human societies seem to have been based on force within and to 
have feared force from without and what is more, the earlier the 
society the more universal, the more persistent the evidence of 
fighting. Quoting Gerald Heard (from his book The Source of 
Civalisation) Joad suggests that the explanation is found in the 
practice of a psychological technique by virtue of which these 
early societies not only in the Indus Valley and elsewhere but also 


12. C.E.M. Joad, ‘The Story of Indian Civilisation’, (Macmillan), 
1936, pp. 134.136 , 
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in Egypt and Mesopotamia had developed their consciousness in 
such a way that violence of any kind was abhorrent to it. This 
is the happy result of integration of personality in these peoples 
which while removing the will to violence, did not withdraw 
people’s attention from the duties of our common life in the every- 
day world. Joad also points out that absence of palaces and 
temples and forts and municipal buildings indicate that the 
inhabitants dispensed with the machinery of government and 
religion. This is apparently the reflection of the basic culture on 
which there were impositions after the Aryan advent later and 
the concomitant skirmishes and wars with chariot and horse. 
Neither in the Sangam literature nor in the Kural do we notice 
reference to wars of the kind we read about in the Mahabharata. 
Joad, in my opinion has rightly found the key to the integrated 
personality of the people of these early Dravidian societies when 
he states that they practised the psychological technique of value 
in all human activities. This integrated personality was later 
conventionally divided in Tamil literature into aham and puram 
i. e. subjective reactions and objective events, centering round 
‘love’ and ‘war’. But Tiruvalluvar maintains throughout the ideal 
of integrated personality of individual and society and deals with 
the totality of life, And this I regard as a feature completely 
exalted over all other ideals of polity. Albert Schwietzer natu- 
rally observes'? that the world and life affirmation found in the 
Kural isso much different from that in the laws of Manu. This is 
the philosophic element in the idea of polity in the Kural. Itisa 
polity meant for a society not based on force deriving its strength 
from a hegemony bound by supra-ethical and sometimes super- 
stitious rules and beliefs. The dictum that culture makes the 
State is only too true. The conquests of such a State will be 
more in the field of culture and not of people or territory because 
government is not based on power. This is what has happened 
in India before 200 A.D. from a reading of history. 


VII. IDEAS OF KINGSHIP AND SOCIAL CONTRACT 


Having this background in view let us examine briefly the 
form of social contract, if any, in the old Dharma and Artha- 


13. Albert Schwietzer, ‘Indian Thought and tts Development’ (Hodder 
and Stroughton) 1936, pp. 200-205. 
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sastras and in the Kural. Social contract is the opposite of 
divine right of kings. It was Dr. K. P. Jayaswal that suggested 
that a passage in the Rig Veda which says, “Let all the people 
desire thee (as king) is a contractual basis for kingship.” Dr. 
P. V. Kane does not agree with this view as the hymn was only a 
benediction to be sung perhaps at the royal coronation. There is 
also a passage in the Atharva Veda which contains the statement 
* the people (visah) chose thee to govern the kingdom, these 
quarters, the five goddesses chose thee.” In Aitereya Brahmana 
there is a passage which says that after the Mahabiseka (coro- 
nation) the king is required to take an oath before the consec- 
rating priest, “From the night of my birth to that of my death 
for the space between these two, my sacrifices and my gifts, my 
place, my good deeds, my life and my offspring mayest thou take 
if I play Thee false.” Kane does not agree with Jayaswal that this 
is a contract. Mr. Spellman'* however considers that this contains 
sufficient to say that there was in embryonic form at least the 
concept of a contract which however was not later developed. 
When the king is ordained to rule by virtue of caste there is 
obviously no contract. At least in the early Vedic societies there 
may be some such element of consent when janapada (or the 
rural area) was the unit of government. There is obviously no 
contract after the introduction of caste and imposition of Manu 
dharma under which the king also takes taxes as his wages. On 
the other hand the Buddhistic theory of kingship by governmental 
compact (or mahasammata) in the scheme of its cosmic evolution 
suggests a quasi-contractual obligation to protect. In some of 
the Jataka stories there is reference to election of a king. 
Spellman’ rightly points out that from the religious point 
of view it was easier for the Buddhist to suggest a human 
origin for kingship than the Brahmanical religionists. The 
Jaina conception is also similar to the Buddhist’s. Some 
writers like Somadeva and Hemachandra follow the smriti 
principle of the ruler’s obligation or authority while Jinasena 
speaks of a purely sectarian obligation based on a sectarian 
view of the kingship. Kautilya exploits both the divine right 
theory andthe contract theory in his Arthasastra to suit the 


14, Spellman - op. cit., pp. 19-20 
15. Ibid. p.24 
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ideas current in his time. For example Sutra I, xii. 26 
says : 
“ People suffering from anarchy (matsyanyaya) 
first made Manu, the Vaivaswata, to be their 
king; and allotted one-sixth of the grains 
grown and one-tenth of the merchandise as 
sovereign dues. Fed by this payment, kings 
maintain the safety and security of their 
subjects, and if they do not impose punishment 
' and taxes (properly) are answerable for the 
sins of their subjects. The king stands in the 
place of Indra and Yama and kings are visible 
dispensers of punishment and rewards ; whoever 
disregards kings will be visited with divine 
punishment. Hence kings shall never be 
despised.” 


Dr. U. N. Ghosal observes! that Kautilya’s Arthasāstra is 
really “wanting in a true theory of the king’s relation with his 
subjects, although he exploits current ideas of the king’s origin 
and office for the purpose of political propaganda in the interest 
of public security. Kamandaka in Sukranitisara slightly varies 
the Smriti idea by attributing the king’s authority to be derived 
from his superhuman origin on the ground of his virtue and past 
merit as well as from his office and functions, while he repeats 
the smriti principle of the king’s ethico-religious obligation of 
protection. 


VIII. TIRUVALLUVAR’S VIEW 


Let us see what is found in the Kural. Tiruvalluvar must 
obviously be aware of the Smriti ideas of kingship as well as 
the theories of the Buddhists and the Jains. It will not be 
stretching a point if we say that he was likely to have been 
aware of the Greek theories as there was considerable trade with 
Greece and according to Silappadtkaram Yavanas were living in 
Kaviripumpattinam. It is quite likely that he was aware of 
Kautilya’s Arthasastva and Kimandaka’s Niits@ra as most scholars 
find parallelism in a few places between Kautilya and 
Tiruvalluvar. Indeed Mr. Vaiyapuri Pillai has suggested, as 


16. U.N. Ghosal, op. eit., p- 533 
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mentioned earlier, that Tiruvalluvar had greater partiality for 
Kamandaka, But we do not find anywhere in the Kural any 
suggestion of divine origin of kingship. Parimelalagar explains - 
in his prefatory remarks to the chapter ‘Qe@ » ur®’ that 
Tiruvalluvar calls the king as @e»» only as the king protects the 
world in the form of lokapalika and cites Tivuvoimozhi which 
says that seeing a virtuous king is seeing Tirumal, the protector 
in the Trinity. In the first chapter in the Porutpal called Qa p 
wri_S Tiruvalluvar says that the king who administers impartial 
justice and protects his subjects will be looked upon as god 
among men. Parimelalagar interprets the words Qœ» and 
maéecii@w in the following Kural : 


“pe pG@ei gs sruur hob DATY WSs 


Ben peer magec u@w.?? (398) 
as follows: 


“O pburer wsCarurW ayb Qewarcr wass saga.” (Le., 
though human by birth, by function godly). For masscu@u 
Parimelalagar says misa pI Nga wiih wasg, i.e., superior 
to and different from ordinary men. Manakkutavar and Pari- 
perumal interpret that, because the king protects, he is con- 
sidered as the chief (was miS Erus TET D TT ISAAT ). 
Parithiyar says that the king will be looked upon as Parames- 
waran (usGomarer cer 9 cromenriu@w). Kalingar says that the 
king is placed first before men and looked upon as god (ws ég 
wisa wTaréGb Qeamuaer sory Car os gH cletremiii@w). 
It is clearly not the intention of Tiruvalluvar, even according to 
the commentators, to suggest that the king is divine in origin or 
descent. The king is only looked upon with the same veneration 
as god as both protect. The king is not looked upon as the 
Viceregent of God as in Chiristian countries in the medieaval age 
or the Khalif in Islamic countries. Of course heis not considered 
divine by divine consecration as in the Smriti literature. The 
word ‘@@éstu@e is measured and has a limited import. 
The social contract between the king and his subjects is not 
because of payment of taxes or other mutual obligation or on 
any elective principle but purely based on justice. The king 
is open to criticism and then only the subjects will not like 
to leave his protecting umbrella. Kural 389 says, “Behold 
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the prince who hath the virtue to bear with words that are 
bitter to the ear; his subjects will never leave the shadow of 
his umbrella.” 


c @ed@astug Ger our pio Hemy Cars gor 
SMn TEC PS SHG LG.” (389) 
There is a concept in Tiruvalluvar which is probably not found 
anywhere else. He says ‘Behold the Prince who is liberal and 


gracious and just and who tendeth his people with care. These 
four excellences make him the light among kings.’ 


“ Osr wah QeaCara GxCurwu more 
wure Cabares Qaraf,”? (390) 


The word ‘ar? is significant. lt is not used simply to denote 
that such a king is an enlightened one among kings. Prof. R. P. 
Sethu Pillai!” has given a wonderful exposition for this word 
‘gad’ in his book ‘S@ace erat sre cu,’ He says: 


“a wsib aréSoarm Catsiisg gt gmh aQ armo wa 
Qaru awaasa sréGo QugtBpwrQuags, ga@araiGu 
guio Qro Aguas sarmueou ewi d gwrm sii presar 
SG ake po, gauiurgiwa gawra ya néaer GarQni a 
Qarar eyb sam iws BUEH, 

“ Awur Qsrdpe mut ar Dari Ber o 
ealCur® PIÙ IAD.” (698) 
aarp yrr iara paflcous yapaa mat.” 
4 


“Trifle not with the Prince because he is young or because 
he is kinsman. Act with deference to the light that resides in 


S a? 


him” (Translation). Here also Tiruvalluvar refers to ‘Oli’. 


I find that Parimelalgar interprets ẹ@a as the ‘wsib srs 
Darm O gla g gorenw,? 

I also find that in another Kural, Tiruvalluvar has clearly 
stated that this light resides in a king only so long as he is 
just : 

“ parorise uir sa OraCarcrenw , 960 Sar pe 
ws enarin wsrorté Qaro.’ (556) 
17. R. P. Sethu Pillai, Tiruvalluvar Nool Nayam, Madras South India Saiva 


Siddhanta Publishing Co., Madras (1952) 
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The Tamil classic Jivaka Chintamani has a passage which 
also refers to this ge as protecting the people even when the 
king is asleep. 


Se mag wrul coy wercraicr gor pall, 
5 DAG Qsan Slap Mouse 1S ws wv 
OQ page seroniicon wrt fs Css gr 
goka Qama HEDD sréseart,’? 


The word se has a profound significance in the Tamil reli- 
gious and philosophical tradition. St. Jnanasambandar in 
Amaya phawa refers to Lord Siva having showed the 
pa @s A to the four rishis : 


C yrr Eya prsy A rem@w 
apuGurap Cas Sw creas OsrofiGs A 
anig e,” (Tevaram, I. 28.6-8) 


‘Oli? in the Tamil tradition means Divine knowledge. So, 
Tiruvalluvar in referring to this must not have meant mere glory 
or Divine origin, but grace born out of wisdom. Itis the King’s 
grace that binds the subjects to him than any other manifestation 
of social contract Dr. N. Subramaniam in his paper ‘Political 
Philosophy of Ancient Tamils’ (Madras University J ournal, Vol. 
XXXII, No. 2, January 1961) says that divine qualities were 
attributed to the King and that his divine right to rule was 
accepted. This is not absolutely correct so far as Kural is con- 
cerned. Even Dr, U.N. Ghosal, who is the only non-Tamil 
Indian author who has devoted some attention to Tamil classics, 
in discussing Indian political ideas says, “that the influence of the 
Smriti ideas of divine kingship is found in all Sanskrit literary 
works like Ramayana, Pancatantra, etc, as well as the Kural 
and Silappadikaram of the Tamil classical literature.” This does 
not appear to be entirely correct so far as Tiruvalluvar is 


concerned. 
Prof. Spellman!® classifies different gradations of kingly 
divinity and they are interesting : 
(1) God is king. 
(2) King is God. 





a nal 


18. Spellman, op. eit., p. 24 et seq. 
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(3) All kings are divine. 
(4) Religious kings are divine. 
(5) King’s descent is from god. 
(6) King is a divine agent. 
(7) King incorporates particles of god in him. 
(8) Institute of Kingship is divine. 
(9) King’s functions are comparable to god. 


(10) King achieves occasional divinity through sacrifices 
and ceremonies. 


(11) King is endowed by superhuman attributes. 
(12) King is a special concern of the gods, 


Tiruvalluvar’s very carefully qualified statement that— 
‘The Prince who administereth impartial justice and protecteth 
his subjects will be looked upon as god among men.” 


“ pen pQeig STUT hyd DITUA ws 5 


Rea pacargy mmis uQw.” (388) 


does not seem to fall into any of the above classifications. Manu 
claimed king’s divinity as one of the reasons for the king being 
entitled to obedience. But there were so many other things also 
which were considered sacred in the ancient tradition. Narada 
“Sutras say, “a Brahman, a cow, fire, gold, clarified butter, 
the sun, the waters and a king as the eight” are sacred. On 
. this Prof. A. L. Basham dryly remarks that ‘divinity was 
cheap in India’. Kuralat any rate does not endow any kind 
of cheap divinity to the king in its polity. 


I have dealt with at some length on this aspect of kingship 
as it is the fountain head for all other concepts of polity. Listing 
of qualifications for the king, his education, his council, his need 
for forts, army and other resources are all ordinary considerations, 
which any writer on polity could compile. What I wish to 
emphasise is that in Tiruvalluvar the idea of polity completely 
secular and there is nothing sacred or sacerdotal attached to it 
which will not stand validity at the present time. 
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IX. OLD THEORIES OF GOVERNMENT 


Before discussing in detail the ideas of polity in the Kural it 
is necessary to examine the theories of government and the State 
in the ancient world before the age of Tiruvalluvar. The usual 
starting point for such an examination hitherto was the Rig 
Veda but we have now to start from Mehenjo-daro civilisation. 
I have already referred to the state of society in the Harappan 
culture and its probable system of government. We can neither 
ignore it nor exaggerate it. That civilisation was not, of course, 
a state of nature—‘‘a lush paradise where righteousness prevailed, 
no laws were necessary, no king needed ; everything was perfect.” 
After the disappearance of the Harappan culture in the Indus 
valley either by flood or by annihilation, it persisted in other 
areas in a decadent form but stil] maintaining some distinguishing 
features. Its dominant characteristic was, judging from the 
seals, the monotheistic idea of God and the absence of any evidence 
of divine kingship. The most important seal only bears the 
figure of Pasupati. The earliest reference to kingship in Rig 
Veda is on the divine level rather than on human level. To 
Indra was given the Kingship—‘‘the hero who in all encounters 
overcometh, most eminent for power, destroyer in conflict, fierce 
and exceedingly strong, stalwart and full of vigour.” In Aitereya 
Brahmana the story is given in greater detail in the war between 
gods and asuras. [n Satapata Brahmana it is even more specific. 
In the evil fight the gods yielded to the excellence of Indra— 
‘Indra is all the deities, the gods have Indra as chief.” In the 
historical situation of the Vedic times, the king was predomi- 
nantly a military leader with supernatural powers. Throughout 
the Vedic times upto the time of Manu, the fear of anarchy was 
almost endemic which is a symptom of an unstable society. The 
doctrine of Matsyanyaya was predominant, the strong domi- 
nating the weak like the big fish eating the smaller fish. The 
Satapata Brahmana states that the stronger seizes the weaker, 
Manu states, “The creator created the king for the protection of 
all this world when every thing ran through fear hitherand 
thither, as there was then no ruler of the world.” We find these 
ideas stressed in the Santi Parva of Mahabharata. This idea of 
rulership as a safeguard against anarchy must naturally engender 
some important political concepts of rights and duties, but even 
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upto the time of Kautilya the development of ideas was onesided. 
The king had no doubt the obligation to protect but the citizens 
had no right to revolt if their unalienable rights were usurped. 
Mr. Spellman says,'® ‘The idea of Matsyanyaya became more 
than simply the raison detre for kingship. It underlay the con- 
cept of varnasrama dharma. Just as the various classes had 
been created separately, they should remain distinct. If it were 
otherwise and a’ confusion of castes resulted, one would be 
encouraging social chaos and eventually a kind of anarchy. It is 
one of the functions of the king to ensure that people remained in 
their assigned places in society. The doctrine of Matsyanyaya 
was thus the dominant justification for the theoretical basis of 
kingship. This in due course gave rise to the organic theory of 
the State as consisting of several elements of which the people 
(or rashtra) are the most important. The Matsya Purana states 
“The king was the State and the subjects were the tree’. Later 
on the State is said to be composed of seven angas—(1) the ruler 
(Swamin) (2) the minister (amdtya), (3) the territory and the 
people (rashira or janapada), (4) the fortress (durg), (5) the trea- 
sury (kosa), (6) army (danda) and (7) friends and allies (mitra). 
Superimposed on this purely secular concept is what Mr. Spell- 
man calls the sacrificial theory of State according to which the 
State exists for maintaining the varnasrama dharma, the perfor- 
mance of which is considered as a grand sacrifice to please the 
gods. The danda niti of the king is for ensuring the performance 
of these duties. The importance and privileges given to Brah- 
mans were to ensure them to perform the rituals necessary for 
the welfare of the State. Even in Kautilya we find this concept 
underlined. Sutra 1-III-6 says, «Ofa king, the religious vow 
is his readiness to action: satisfactory discharge of his duties is his 
performance of sacrifice ; equal attention to all is the offer of fees 
and ablution towards consecration.” The king is divinely appoin- 
ted in a Rājasūya sacrifice when he takes on the amsa of Praja- 
pati. Strangely enough it is not stated how the first king came to 
be appointed and even Kautilya is silent as to how kings were 
appointed or elected. According to the Brahmanas the king is 
divinely appointed from the Kshatriyas and the oath for him to 
carry out his royal duties was administered by the priest. (Dr. 








19. J. W. Spellman, op cit, pp. 7 and 8 
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U. N. Ghosal has dealt with this topic exhaustively but still the 
exact manner of election of king is not clear.) Between the theory 
of divine kingship and that of the theory of social contract, which 
are the two extremities, there are intermediate theories. One is 
semi-divine appointment by rishis. In Atharva Veda we have a 
passage? which says, "Desiring what is excellent, the heaven 
finding rishis in the beginning sat down in attendance with (upa- 
nisad) ardour and consecration; thence was born royalty, 
strength and force; let the gods make submissive to this man.”’ 


In Mahabharata also we find many stories of kings created 
by rishis. This is cccasional divinity as distinguished from func- 
tional divinity by virtue of varna, Prof. Saletore calls these 
occasional divinity and divinity through incorporation. The 
theory of Social Contract, a concept elaborated by Rousseau, is 
of course totally absent jn these early theories of kingship in 
India and the citizen has no right to depose a ruler, and no 
remedy, apart from regicide or rebellion, which the Sastras did 
not allow, to correct a king who fails in his duties. 


X. KURAL’S CONCEPT OF ‘ARAM’ 


Let us see whether Tiruvalluvar’s task was only to continue 
or repeat the ideas in Dharmasastras. 


It is superficially stated that later writers on Dharma niti or 
artha merely repeated or explained what was contained in the 
Smritis and Srutis. This is not exactly so, as even Kautilya him: 
self has criticised some of his predecessors, But the Dharma- 
sastra attributed to Manu has pervaded for a long time and 
probably throughout the country, whether tacitly or otherwise. 
There is however, a lot of confusion as to what exactly Dharma, 
niti or danda means although in the Tamil tradition the word 
sram?’ has been used from time immemorial with more or 
less the same connotation and embraces niti. Parimelalagar calls 
it g%eréer reer for ‘aram’ and its fulfilment as porul and inbam. 
The Manu of the northern tradition mentioned in the Rig Veda, 
Atharva Veda and the Taitteriya Samhita is only a legendary 


20. Quoted by Spellman, p. 16 
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person to denote the father of the race. In the Yajur Sambhitas 
and in the Brahmanas and later in the epics he is spoken of asa 
king or consecrated person. In the Dharmasastras, Manu refers 
to the Vedas being the root of Dharma and hence the law-giver 
is different from the Manu of the Vedas. Kautilya doubtless 
follows this Manu of the Dharmasastras in many particulars and 
there is evidence to indicate that there was an earlier Manava 
Dharma Sutra as distinct from the Manu Smriti. Bribaspathi’s 
Artasastra is said to be a summary of an earlier work on danda 
niti. The date of this Brihaspati is fixed at 200.400 A. D. by Dr. 
P. V. Kane and at 600-700 A.D, by Professors - Buhler and Jolly. 
Similarly Parasara is attributed to 100-500 A. D. and Yajna- 
valkya to 400 A, D. There appears to have been more than one 
person bearing the -same name in each case. The identity of 
Kautilya is itselfin doubt, some scholars assigning him to 400 
B. C. and some to 300 A. D. Kaméandaka, author of Nitisara is 
attributed to Circa 587 A. D. and by some others to 700 A. D. 
Apart from the identity doubts and chronological uncertainties 
of these writers on dharma, artha and niti, there is no unanimity 
either about the exact connotation of the words and their relation- 
ships. This is very important to indicate that canonical laws 
were not distinct from similar theories of polity. Prof. Macdon- 
nell interpreted dharma as law, custom and morality, Prof. 
Keith as duty and morality, and Prof. K. V. Rangaswami 
Ayyangar as precepts and canonical law. Even such a learned 
scholar in Dharmasastras like Dr. P. V. Kane™ considers that 
the exact meaning of the term is uncertain. He says that its 
most prominent significance came to be ‘the privileges, duties and 
obligations of a man, his standard of conduct as a member of the 
Aryan community, as a member of one of the casts, as a person 
ina particular stage of life’. The commentators of Manusmriti 
also refer to dharma as five-fold, viz, varna, dharma, asrama 
dharma, varnasrama dharma, naimithika dharma and guna 
dharma. When applied to polity, only the last is relevant, as 
it alone is bound by acara (law) and vyavahara (administration). 
Refering to Artha, Dr. Kane says that, ‘‘Though Arthasastra 
and Dharmasastra are often contra-distinguished on account of 
the difference of the two sastras in ideals and in the methods 


ee i 
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adopted to reach them, Arthasastra is really a branch of Dharma 
sastra as the former deals with the responsibility of the kings for 
whom rules are laid down in many treatises on Dharma. The 
purpose of Arthasastra as stated in Kautilya itself is ‘to prescribe 
means for securing and preserving power over the earth,’ 
(Prithivya labapaleno utaya sastram Arthasastramithi, p. 15-1) 
Referring to danda or niti, Prof. Saletore®* says that even 
Vijnaneswara, the famous commentator of Yajnavalkya Smriti 
does not enlighten us on the content of dharma and its relation 
to the science of danda niti or niti-sastra, Later on Emperor 
Asoka in the Brahmagiri edict uses dharma in the sense of 
the sum of moral duties. Danda niti is clearly a penal or 
corrective code as ‘danda’ is the stake to which an offender is 
tied. Dr. Ghosal states the relation between Arthasastra and 
danda niti fairly clearly. He says that the scope of danda niti 
is simply defined as comprising policy and impolicy, while 
Arthasastra is shown by definition as well as its content to 
mean the art of government in the widest sense. Rajadharma 
is referred to in both the dharmasastra and Arthasastra but 
in the former it is stated as a class duty while in the latter 
it ‘‘concerns itself as a rule with the inductive investigation 
of the phenomena of the State. It is evident from a study of 
these sastras that some placed emphasis on trayi (the Dharma- 
sastras derived from Vedas), some on anvikshiki (the philosophies 
like Sankhya etc.) and some on danda niti (the coercive power of 
the ruler), It is Kautilya and to a greater extent Kamandaka 
that placed emphasis on varta, the economics and politics of the 
State, as mankind is principally devoted to the pursuit of 
wealth. 


The point I am driving at is that it is in the Kural 
that we find the advent of a rationalistic concept of politics 
based primarily on virtue and wealth, ‘aram and porul’, 
which are not governed by class duties laid down in canonical 
books like Manu which cannot obviously hold validity for all 
times. Prof. Keith has clinched the point when he says that 
the arthasastra and nitisastra were opposed to the dharmasastra 
in as much as they are not codes of morals but deal in the main 
with action in practical politics and conduct of the ordinary affairs 


22. Saletore . op. cit. pp. 12-13 
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of every day life and intercourse. Both Kautilya~and Yajna- 
valkya gave precedence to Dharmasastra over Dhanda niti and 
said that when there was conflict, the injunction of the former 
should prevail. Tiruvalluvar gives importance to ‘aram’ out and 
out but it isnot the canonical law, and not even ethical law, 
but moral value and goodness. Consider for example the 
following Kurals: 


“ Agma wnsO shi gs FA Mw yet 
Qugew Ina pg Lng. (23) 


u gistro garQagall QereorQera Eraro 
Dysar Qwuarpg 2p.” (35) 


aard aster QaWaGurads ary w 
srl aster A b”? (77) 


“« ynm Csu 9 9HQUGEGL, Nwa 
erie Oahu Ges oomr.”? (96) 


It may be noted that Tiruvalluvar uses two different words 
‘go’ and ‘2 mer’ (aram) and (aran). The latter refers to ethical 
merit or conformism to the ethical law or the unalterable fruit 
of action. For example, in the Kural we notice the word 
‘saran’ in the following lines: 


c poo emb Barudpib reo B wer Dé g 
$ Sor OD wes Qura ar,” (754) 


© Oper dss Gerags Qera 3 yogi 
Qui Ge; gsar ng Qe.” ee) 


« g por D6 g Yor pews § WQEN Gh ETa gh 
Opa Diara CattA S gm.” (635) 


« gpa Db aps gÁ aw wuri Casarea 
Ppa Dig siig Qsrore,” (441) 


“ gpehapsar samme BiR wpollupéar 
wre LOLU Sr. (384) 


68 
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tara (arag) is of a lower order than ‘amu’ (aram) which is 
absolute goodness. This is clear from the following Kural : 


wer & S14 sear wilt Pevcr ASV QT FF) B MOT 5 
Peer Pee: (44) 


‘9 per’ (avan) ‘apparently refers to ethics whereas ‘smu’ (aram) 
is goodness. In Arattuppal Tiruvalluvar lays stress on ‘aram’ 
more than ‘aran’. 


The State morality must be based on goodness whereas 
individual morality is necessarily subordinate to social ethics 
and convention and religious injunctions which may have 
only limited goodness although conventionally meritorious, 
Tiruvalluvar transcends the conventions and prejudices of the 
earlier times and thus presents a theory of values based on 
‘aram’. 


CHAPTER Iti 


TIRUVALLUVAR, PLATO AND CONFUCIUS 


I. TIRUVALLUVAR AND THE GREEK 
PHILOSOPHERS 


It will not be irrelevant to compare Tiruvalluvar’s ideas 
with those of Plato in his Republic for both are principally 
philosophers. Plato lived in the first half of the 4th Century B.C. 
He was an aristocrat and related to the thirty tyrants who ruled 
in Greece. He was a youngman when Athens was defeated 
by the democrats, and a pupil of Socrates whom democracy 
put to death. He therefore turned to Sparta for the administra- 
tion of the ideal commonwealth. Being an admirer of Socrates, 
his approach to political problems was more teleological than 
rational explanations. He considered the God-state to be the 
one which ‘most nearly copies the heavenly model by having 
a minimum of change and a maximum of static perfection 
and its rulers should be those who best understood the eternal 
good,’ Like the Pythagoreans he believed that only a man 
who knew the good could be a good statesman and those who 
do not have a combination of intellectual and moral discipline 
if allowed a share in government, will corrupt it. He, therefore, 
insisted on much education ina Ruler. In common with most 
Greek philosophers he thought that leisure was essential for 
wisdom and therefore would relieve those who have to govern 
from the burden of having to work for their living. 


In his Republic Plato deals with three aspects. The first 
is the construction of an ideal commonwealth, the second the 
concept of a philosopher-king and the third different kinds of 
constitution and their merits. His main idea is to define what 
justice is and because the state is a magnification of the indi- 
vidual, he deals with the attributes of a just State. In Plato’s 
utopia citizens are divided “into three classes: the common 
people, the soldiers and the guardians. The last are the rulers 
to wield political power. The guardians will be chosen by 
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legislators and thereafter by heredity. The guardians are 
to carry out the intentions of the legislators. The education 
of the guardian is to comprise many things including geometry, 
gymnastics and music. Gravity, decorum and courage are to be 
cultivated by this education. The guardians should have only 
small houses and simple food and should have no private 
property. Plato’s idea of justice consists in every citizen 
doing his just business without interference with others. It 
implies more a sense of law than one of equality. On this 
basis the reposing of more power in the guardians is justified 
because they are wiser. This really, as Thrasymachus put it 
crudely, is ‘ Justice is nothing else than the interest of the 
stronger,’ although it is refuted in the Dialogues. Bertrand 
Russell’ who thinks that Plato is more praised than understood 
puts the question: ‘What will Plato’s Republic achieve?’ He 
answers: ‘It will achieve success in wars against roughly equal 
populations, and it will secure livelihood for a certain small 
number of people. It will almost certainly produce no art or 
science because of its rigidity. ... Plato had lived through 
famine and defeat in Athens ; perhaps subconsciously he thought 
the avoidance of these evils the best statesman could accomplish.” + 
Plato’s ideas are sometimes described as communistic because 
he disfavoured private property and he desired that citizens 
should be as sons and elders -as fathers, Plato’s communism 
is disapproved by Aristotle. He criticises Plato’s utopia as 
giving too much unity to the State and that without private 
property there would be no virtue like benevolence and 
generosity. Both Plato and Aristotle were not aware of the 
system of Government in non-Hellenic states although Aristotle 
makes references to Egypt, Babylon, Persia and Carthage. 
But he is influenced by the causes of revolutions in Greece 
and therefore his defence of democracy is qualified. Monarchy 
is better than aristocracy and aristocracy is better than democracy, 
but the corruption of the best is the worst and hence tyranny 
is worse than oligarchy and oligarchy worse than democracy. 
Aristotle makes an interesting distinction between oligarchy 
and democracy. There is oligarchy when the rich govern 
without consideration for the poor and democracy when the 
power is in the hands of the needy and they disregarded 





1. Bertrand Russell, p. 200, 
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the interest of the rich. Aristotle considers that foreign 
conquest is not the end of the State except wars against 
barbarians and slaves. In small States war is not an end but 
only a means for its happiness. Even:in Aristotle’s days this 
proved obsolete as the city state was overrun by Macedonia. 
For Plato, the only chance for happiness is to put Government 
in the hands of philosophers—men of good strata, good physique, 
good mind and good education and create a ruling class of such 
men unchanged and uncorrupted. The ideal of Aristotle is the 
state which produces cultured gentlemen, i. e. men with aristo- 
cratic mentality with love of learning and arts. It must be 
noted that Plato does not equate a philosopher king to a man 
of learning. A good and noted guardian of the city, he considers, 
will be by nature philosophical and spirited and quick and 
strong. There was much scepticism even in bis own time 
about philosophers being able to rule and remaining uncorrupted. 


I shall later on refer to Tiruvalluvar’s concept of learning 
and wise counsel for the Prince in the Aural which is entirely 
different from those of Plato and Aristotle. i 


Plato conceives of a State without war but that a city 
suffering Írom luxury, or inflammation as he calls it, will lead 
to war with neighbours. “If we are to have enough for pasture 
and ploughland, we must take a slice from our neighbour’s 
territory. And they will want to do the same to ours, if they 
also overpass the bounds of necessity and plunge into wreckless 
pursuit of wealth.” 


Plato considers that the State will need a professional 
army and that according to his idea, will mean not a citizen 
army bat a special class or caste and that the business of war is 
a matter of craftsmanship. The army would largely be drawn 
from the higher castle to which the philosophers belonged and 
that has not all of that caste would be fit for ruling, the rest 
would remain as soldiers and auxiliaries. 


What is Plato’s conception of the common man, the 
governed, the citizen? There is little indication of what his 
educaation should be, and what hislaws of property, marriage etc., 
should be. Plato seems to have thought that once the rulers 
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or guardians are properly instituted, the rest would automatically 
follow. It is for this defect that Plato’s Republic is considered 
more as an utopia than as practical proposition. He considered 
that his Republic would decline not so much by other factors 
as by the process in the decline of the ‘guardians’. The first 
and least bad decline is what is called Timocracy- Timocracy 
is the regime where honour is the dominant principle giving 
rise to love of gold. A property qualification is introduced 
and wealth becomes the principle of power. The result is 
that the State is divided into rich and poor, the one conspiring 
against the cther. Plutocracy is the natural offspring of 
Timocracy. Platocracy passes inio democracy when the civil 
conflict becomes open and the masses of the poor get the power. 
Plato thinks that democracy is worse than oligarchy and says 
that “the excess of wealth and neglect of all else but money- 
making destroyed oligarchy” end that the exceas of the good 
in democracy dissolved it in its turn. The thirst for the wine 
of liberty will lead to defiance of the rulers who will not satisfy 
it and the rulers will naturally have to use strong measures. 
Thus democracy leads io a form of tyranny. Liberty will 
go beyond limits and lawlessness “ will make its way down 
into private homes and end by implanting itself in the very 
animals.” The tyrant in Democracy is full of promises to the 
individual and the public, grants ielease from debts, distributes 
iands to the public and pretends to be gracious aad good- 
natured to all. All his time is consumed in keeping rivals under 
“check and will stir up conflicts to keep the public in need of 
him, while taxes might impoverish them. The whole argument 
of Plato was that a just man is better and happier than the 
unjust and that the philosopher is better fitted to rule than 
the vulgar caught up in constant bouts for power and pleasure. 
it wiil be interesting to note that Plato later more or less 
abandoned his argument of govermament by philosophers and 
in his ¿ld age Le appealed to the authority of religioa in his 
work. ‘The Laws’ He considers that the strongest motive 
to hold men to theit duty is judgment after death. He advocates 
a moderate demccracy where goveinment by philosophers is 
abandoned but in which there will be weightage of power to 
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the richer classes while excluding no one from political influence. 
The communism of the Republic is also abandoned and only 
the avoidance of extremes oi poverty and wealth is recommended. 


I bave dwelt at some length on the concepts of polity 
and the political theory of Plato only to show by contrast that 
Tiruvalluvar has placed his concepts above the quicksands of 
conflicts between the rich and poor and the competitions between 
tyrants. His is the concept of constitutional rule by a Prince 
of inherent qualities for rulership and aided by a council of 
competent ministers and the rule being based on justice and 
manly action as will be seen from Chapters 55, 56, 60 and 62 
of the Kural, Tiruvailuvar’s concept of the Prince appears 
to be somewhat similar to the concept of Philosopher-Ruler 
in the Republic. The Philosopher-Ruler represents the highest 
talent given the highest training both by education from books 
and instruction by wise men and put at the disposal of the 
State. Although Plato contemplates hereditary succession after 
creation of the class of Philosopher-Ruler, Tiruvalluvar does not 
refer to hereditary succession at all. The Philosopher-Kings 
of Plato’s ideal do not serve the State because they want to 
but because they have the supreme vision and have a duty 
to their fellow men and thus the discharge by doing work 
of the government. They are a dedicated minority. The 
perennial attraction in this conception is that it puts the 
highest talent at the disposal of the community, a ruler 
whose heart is in heaven but dedicates himself to the 
service of society. One criticism against this concept is that 
a self-perpetuating minority of experts is undesirable and 
undemocratic. There is no democratic election because Plato 
thought that as bad a way of choosing rulers as choosing 
them by their wealth. Another criticism is that the ideal of 
a Philosopher-Ruler is more an ideal than fact to be found in 
practical life and hence the moral problem of power corrupting - 
a ruler who is supposed to be ideal. The argument against 
Plato’s system is not that it trusts the common man too little 
but it trusts the rulers too much. 


Tiruvalluvar rightly sttesses more on the virtues of the 
councillors than the king himself and the duty of the councillors 
to correct the king where need be. Mr. Gosman regards Plato 
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as a reactionary who encouraged in practice the ‘dictatorship: 
of the virtuous Right.’ Dr. Proppert considers him a totalitarian 
and a Utopian who prepares in advance a blue print of the 
society he aims at and then is ruthless in trying to put it to 
effect. Mr. Weldon styles Plato’s concept as ‘the illusion of the 
geometrical methed’, a phrase which has cynical reference to 
Plato’s prescription of training in mathematics and astronomy 
for the Philosopher Ruler. Tiruvalluvar differs from Plato and 
also from Manu and Kautilya in this respect. 


Manu and Kautilya dwell more on the sacraments to be 
performed by the ruler as a Kshatriya including the performance 
of sacrifices. Kautilya advances on the injunction of Manu as he 
insists on the instruction of the king by experienced man in 
addition to guidance by men learned in the Vedas. The king 
has to learn the sacred canon (trayi) and philosophy (anvikshika) 
from cultured persons, ecoeomics (vartha) from the heads of 
administrative departments and polities (danda niti) from those 
versed in theory and practice. Kautilya has no doubt an eye 
more on the practical requirements of state-craft than sacerdotal 
obligations. He gives a formidable list of qualifications for the 
king and even prescribes a daily time-table of his duties. He 
insists on the king keeping company with aged professors of 
sciences and Jaw for proper discipline (asya nityas.ca vidyaniddha 
samyoga vinaya—vriddhyarathm tat mulatvat vinayasya (Art. I. 
V. 10), He even goes to the extent of saying that where the 
letter of the sacred law (Sastra) comes in conflict with the rational 
interpretation of dharma (dharma nyāya), then reason shall be 
held authoritative. 


Tiruvalluvar steers clear of the sacerdotal theories or the 
theory of kingship by karma found in Manu, Kautilya and the 
Mahabharata. There is no reference to any caste or sacerdotal 
or karmic qualifications. He doubtless enumerate the qualifica- 
tions for the Prince, his education, and his instruction by the 
wise and this some scholars ascribe as a debt which Tiruvalluvar 
owes to the Arthasastra. This is on the face of it untenable 
as no writer on Polity can omit to refer to it. On the other 





3.. H. D. P. Lee, Plato, the Republic, Penguin Classics (1955), p. 45. 
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hand what is important is whether the qualifications prescribed 
are a mere copy of the old or traditional, either because of 
reverence for the old or because the society depicted in 
Arthasastra is better and a model for all times and all 
societies. It is no doubt true that Tiruvalluvar does not discuss 
the origin and criteria for kingship just as Plato or Kautilya does 
because it is immaterial what the custom approved by society is, 
but what is more important is that the Prince should have the 
competence and wisdom and training to uphold a just government 
no matter whether he is elected or succeeds by heredity. That 
the Prince is not to be a Rajan remote from his subjects is clear 
as he is enjoined in Kural 386 to be accessible to all his subjects 
and never to be harsh of word. 


c etl Ad Osahlucr sherr gaaGera 


Sse min wesreresr Mevit.’? (386) 


Inthe Chapter on sea! (learning) Tiruvalluvar does not 
mention any particular sastras as does Kautilya of ‘trayi. It is 
safe to-infer that Tiruvalluvar wants the Prince to learn all that 
is worth knowing in his own society and in others, Otherwise 
how is the relevance of Kural 397 in the Chapter sevaf (learning) ? 
‘Ali lands and places are acceptable for those who wish to 
learn, then why not continue to léarn till life lasts?’ asks 


Tiruvalluvar. 


“urgan gb Bri TDT 2 TOW GT EO p CIG DI GOT 


FTR DEUG soars arg?” (397) 


Tiruvalluvar’s prescription is universal and is valid for all times. 
His concepts transcend the limitations of geo-politics which are 
circumscribed by factors of location and environment, both in 
place and time. Lack of fuluess of knowledge in an intercom- 
municating society, Tiruvalluvar holds, is like playing at chess 


without squares. 


e gramer D w Ayy- upp, ar we 9 ws 
adar 8% Carly Qaror,” (401) 
69 
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II. MANU AND HAMMURABI 


Now, I wish to make a brief reference to the Babylonian 
concept of the State as Dravidian pre-history -goes back to the 
contacts with Sumeria in 83000 B.C. Hammurabi was the Baby- 
lonian law-giver. Manu could be hypothetically assigned to circa 
1800 B.C. It is the same age to which Hammurabi has been 
assigned by Prof. Gordon Childe. There is some resemblance in 
the two codes as they appear to have been made when city states 
were absorbed in territorial states comprising larger societies. 
There is abundant evidence of the existence of cities in the 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa epoch (circa 2500 B. C.) but beyond 
their general lay-out, civic amenities and their trade and articles 
of merchandise, no information is available about the state of 
polity. There is, however, little doubt from the seals, even in 
their present state of undecipherment, that there was foreign 
trade, that there was orderly civic government and that its 
polity must have been highly evolved. Manusmriti itself was 
believed to be valid only in Aryavarta, in the country between 
the Himalayas and Vindhyas, the different regions of it being 
Brahmavarta (the land between Sarasvathi and Drsadvati, 
Brahmarsi (the land comprising Kurukshetra, Matsya, Pancala 
or Kanyakubja and Surasena or Mathura) and the Madhyadesa 
(the land between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas to the west of 
Vinasara and the east of Prayaga. It is clear that the codes of 
Manu and Hammurabi were made after a sort of politico-social 
consolidation was made. There is said to be similarity of views 
between Hammurabi and Manu on the questions of landed pro- 
perty and wages. Slavery was known both to Hammurabi and 
Manu, but we do not find a whisper of it in Tiruvalluvar, 
Manu mentions seven kinds of slaves—he who is made captive 
in war, he who works for his daily food, he who is born in the 
house, he who is bought, he who is given as gift by another and 
he who is inherited from ancestors. The Babyloninan law-giver 
conceded property rights to the slave but Manu would not, and it 
is stated that the priest could seize the property of a slave. 
Kautilya also has a chapter on slaves but he is a little more 
liberal. According to him the king shall punish those who do 
not protect the rights of the slaves (dasas) and _hirelings 
(chatikas) but it seems that an Arya could never be made slave 
except when taken captive in war. In Hammurabi, Manu and 
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Kautilya we find differences in penalties and protection based on 
social differences and there is no equality before the law or the 
king’s code. But we are not concerned here so much with this 
aspect as with the concept of the State. The Babylonian - 
concept of kingship was based on the ‘idea of ‘ishakku’, the king 
being the vice-regent of the city of god. He is one who rules by 
divine right and could be opposed only by priests who were the 
repositories of magic and the messages of the gods. 


In the official hierarchy also the priests played a part. 
Prof. Saletore* thinks that the king in Manu was not an unbridled 
despot although as in Hammurabi he had the power over the 
life and death of his subjects. He states that the king in Manu 
was properly more afraid of the Kshatriyas than the king in 
Hammurabi who was afraid of the priests. 


IHI. ROMAN THEORISTS 


Considering that ancient South India had contacts with 
Rome and China bothin trade and culturally and also with the 
early Christian civilisation, it is necessary to touch even though 
briefly on the contemporary development of political thought in 
those civilisations. There was no striking originality in Roman 
thought and for the most part the ideas current were those of the 
Hellenistic period. Plato and Aristotie made little impact and 
Rome’s influence was the development of jurisprudence which 
later profoundly influenced the Western world. The stoic 
doctrine of the brotherhood of man and citizenship of the 
world (which is a parallel to the Sangam poet's ‘yadum ura, 
yavarum keltv) suited Rome which had its eyes on pax Romana. 
Cicero in his De Republic says that people are brought together 
because of their consent to law than by anything else. The 
distinguishing feature of this concept is that whether power 
resides in a king or the people or a tyrant it is vice, that wrong- 
doing produces inequality and that all inen are capable of 
virtue. It is observed that it is here that the study of State 
begins with human nature as by that nature men are equal. 
This is the turning point and the beginnings of a theory of society 
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of which Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity of the later French 
revolution is an expression. This idea of the equality of men is 
the profoundest contribution of the Stoics to political thought 
which changed the conception of law and influenced modern 
political philosophers like Locke. For Plato and Aristotle men 
are bound to be ruled by natural superiors and aristocracy 
becomes the form of government. But to Cicero law is coeval 
with man and man shares it with god and by nature he shares it 
equally with men of whatever race or city and this precedes the 
establishment of any State or government. This led to the 
replacement in the Middle ages of the old Greek idea that great 
men are a Jaw unto themselves or that the discretion of the 
-philosopher-king is higher than the fixity of law. (The impact 
of this could be traced in the differences in concepts in the Old 
and New Testaments). It is well to take note of this also as it is 
sometimes suggested that Tiruvalluvar was influenced by the 
Christian doctrine of faith, love and charity if not of political 
ideas. The old Jewish tradition was purely theocratic with a 
later development towards monarchy but there is little evidence 
of any theory of government or the nature of political relations. 
In the New Testameit we find many cross-currents of thought 
particularly in the Epistles of St. Paul and in the words of Jesus, 
“Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s’‘—This finds 
crystallisation after Christianity was established in Rome. In 
his City of God St. Augustine says, “‘A people is not an assem- 
blage of men brought together in any fashion but an assemblage 
of 4 multitude associated by consent to law and community of 


interest.” 


In Tirnvalluvar we do not find any reference to the supre- 
macy of any law except the natural law in the governance of a 
State and of course no theocratic element. There is therefore no 
much in common in Tiruvalluvar with the Roman and Jewish 


traditions. 


IV. TIRUVALLUVAR AND CONFUCIUS 


Let us now turn to Chinese thought. Confucius who lived in 
557—479 B. C.5 was born in a common family and later became 





5. C. N. Mellwain- The Growth of Political Thought im the West 
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Grand Secretary of Justice and the Chief Minister in the Chou 
dynasty. He re-gained some territory lost to a neighbouring 
State by his moral force, executed a Minister who created dis- 
order and restored peace in the land. He travelled from State to 
State and was consulted by dukes and princes but no one would 
put his doctrines into force. His judgements on social. and 
political events were such that “unruly ministers and villainous 
sons were afraid to repeat their evil deeds’’.° His teachings are 
found in his Amalecis, He placed emphasis on virtue że as contras- 
ted with physical force li. His concept of Chum or the rular 
is bound by a particular code of morals and mauners so that 
the word Chun-izu implies not merely superiority of birth but 
also superiority of character and behaviour. The requisite of 
birth is waived. The way of the Chun-tzu may be called the 
‘way of the Gentlemen. One recognises him by the fact that his 
movements are free from any brusqueness or violence, that his 
expression is one of complete openness and sincerity, that his 
speech is free from any low or vulgar tinge. As regards his 
conduct, he must be extremely careful to make friends only with 
people of his own sort but he need be never lonely. If he behave 
like a gentleman he will be welcomed by his brothers everywhere 
within the four seas. The whole world is his club and country. 
Because it is only small men that develop hostility, while gentle- 
men are loved and respected. He has no politics, but sides with 
the tight wherever he finds it. He must not lay himself open to 
ihe accusation of talking too much, still fess should he boast or 
display his superiority (except in sports). .He must not exalt 
himself by denigrating the people which is the method of small 
men. His education is for building up his fe or character. He 
will face emergencies without fret or fear and his head will not be 
turned by success nor his temper soured by adversity. The 
success of Confucianism and its triumph over other schools of his 
time in the second Century B. C. was due to its moderation. 
Confucius placed much store on culture (wen) and on keeping faith 
( fen) more than merely telling truth. He also gives importance 
to ‘learning much’ and he did not attach any importance to 
rituals. It seems to me that the confucian doctrines come very 
close to the image of a good Prince in the Kural. Particularly the 





6. Arthur Waley, The Analects of Confucius, George Allen & Unwin 
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importance of keeping faith rather than adhering to literal truth 
corresponds to Tiruvalluvar’s definition of eriimw, (Vaimai or 
truth). Confucius also speaks of a Saviour King (Wang) who, 
unlike monarchs of the world ruling by magic, moral force or by 
feudatory succession, would make goodness universal. 


In my view Tiruvalluvar’s conception of the Prince as 
ererCaper (‘Sdnrén’) is comparable to Plato’s ‘philosopher king’ 
and the Confucian ideal of the ‘gentleman king’. 


VY. BUDDHIST AND JAINA SCHOOLS 


1 would now like to touch on the Buddhist and Jaina theories 
of State and Kingship as it is likely that they were known 
throughout the country at that time. (It is sometimes claimed 
that Tiruvalluvar was a Buddhist or Jaina.) The Buddhist 
concept of Kingship is mostly based on the Buddhist works 
like Tripitakas and the Jataka stories. Of these, the Digha 
Nayaka is said to contain some useful material. There is no 
agreement about the date of Triptitakas and it is assigned a period 
ranging from 4th Century B.C. to 4th Century A. D. The 
Buddhist tradition relates that the Jataka stories were taken to 
Ceylon by the Roya! missionary Mahendra during the reign of 
Asoka. Dr. Saletore’ states that Buddhists and Jains led two 
vigorous protestant movements against Hinduism from the 
5th Century B. C. cnwards and both were essentially concerned 
with ridiculing the earlier Hindu political concepts although 
that did not prevent them from either adopting or modifying 
some of them. The Digha Nayaka gives an insight into the 
fanciful picture of the primeval human society. Only after the 
degeneracy of this society from its ethereal to physical plane, 
the two human institutions of family and property began 
and inorder to maintain social order, the people on agreement 
chose a chief to maintain order and lawfully inflict punishment. 
The institution of kingship arose in this way and the rise to 
Power of the great Elect or the Mahasammata also arose in 
this way. The King was ‘Rajan’ because he delighted the 
people and was their leader and guide. Asvaghdsa says that 
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the king was elected by the princes among themselves and 
not out of any divineright and that the King had ‘councillors. 
Arya Sura in his work Jatakamala, attributed to 4th Centuary 
A.D., says that the King was a Bodhisattva and was the 
embodjment of all virtues pertaining to dharma, artha and 
kama. He ruled his subjects like his own children and he 
dispensed law and protected his state by the sword. There 
is a curious story that when there was famine, the Bodhisattva 
was advised by the Brahmin councillors to perform a Vedic 
sacrifice, but he refused. The Buddhists denied that one of 
the duties of the king was to maintain the social order by 
maintaining the four varnas in their respective spheres. This was 
because they did not subscribe to the Caste system and they 
denied the restriction of kingship to Kshatriyas. They ruled out 
hereditary suecession because the king was mahdasammata, 
The king wielded the sword only to command the respect 
of other kings. There are some republican elements in these 
ideas of the State, but it is clear that except for the departure 
from divine right and heredity as a general rule the Buddhist 
theory was more or less similar to Kautilya’s had purified 
from the earlier Manu’s doctrines. Emperor Asoka’s edicts 
themselves dre said not to follow strictly the Buddhist doctrines. 
The references we have in the Tamil classic Manimékalai are 
more relevent to our evaluation. For the first time we find that 
in Buddhistic theory the king is said to be an embodiment of 
Dharma, and Kama excellences. 


The Jaina school was more or less contemporary with the 
early Buddhistic school although in its origin it was older, but 
Jains continued to flourish in the country and particularly in 
South India long after the Buddhist school was on the wane. 
Of the most important of the Jaina canonical works is the 
Jaina Sutras. The date of these sutras is unsettled although 
they are undoubtedly old and Prof. Jacobi said that their earliest 
redaction was in A.D. 453. Prof. Beni Prasad considers that the 
sutras are on the whole disappointing to the student of govern- 
mental theory. Uitaradhyayana Sivas contains information about 
kingship and royal duties in the form of conversation between 
Nami who was descended from the Gods and born a man 
and Indra disguised as Brahmin. The main concepts in the 
Jaina school are: 
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(1) the duty of the Kshatriya and the king is to 
fortify the capital, 


(°) he must establish public safety by punishing the 
wicked, 


(3) he must suppress recalcitrant chiefs, 


(4) he must uphold dharma by performing sacrifices 
and feeding Bramanas and Sramanas and 


(5) be must increase wealth in the shape of gold 
and silver, 


Prof, Saletore says that there is agreement between Jaina Sutras 
and Manusmriti although such a verdict is not liked by Jaina 
scholars. The Jaina sutras list universal monarchs from 
Bharata, Sagara, Maghavan etc., down to Mahabharata of 
Hastinapura. This also seems to correspond to the concept 
of universal monarchs of the ancient Hindus. It is pointed 
out that the Jaina sutras for the first time gave a description 
of anarchical states in the Acdranga sutras. They are states 
ruled over by (7) ganas, (2) yuvarajas, (3) dvirajas (two kings), 
(4) vairrajya and (5) vairuddha rajya. There were later Jaina 
works in the 9th Century A D. with which we are not concerned 
at the moment. They speak of patriarchs or Kulakara of 
whom Pratisruti was the first in a line of fourteen, They 
fall into four categories according to the functions performed 
by them, They are (1) Manus, those who taught the means 
of livelihood, (2) Kulakaras, those who taught the Aryas how 
to live together, (8) Kuladharas, those who established families 
and (4) Yugadhipurusas, those who were the embodiments 
of agecycles. The important fact to be noticed is that the 
Jaina school adhered to the Caste system with some modifications. 
there is also a curious fact relating to the evolution of danda 
niti or punishment. In the pristine state there was complete 
obedience. Later the punishments merely consisted in crying 
he (alas), ma (warning against repetition of the offence), and dhik 
(crying shame). When earth no longer remained bhogabhumi 
but became a karma bhumi did the Jaina school think danta 
necessary for social order and preventing matsya-nyaya prepon- 
derating. We finda long succession of Jaina writers on Polity 
commencing from Jivasenacarya, Somedeva Suri (who served 
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under a Deccan ruler (in circa 958 A.D.,) and Hemacandracarya 
(circa 1089 A.D.) the author of Trisasti Salakaprusa Carité. 
This indicates the continuance of the Jains in temporal power 
long after, particularly in South India. The important contri- 
bution of the later Jaina School is the emancipation of the 
socio-political system from divine ordainment and the fact that 
ahimsa should be the basis of State action rather than merely 


danda which is merely that of a police State. 


In Silappadtkaram we have authentic overtones of purified 
concepts influenced by the Tamil tradition and culture. In the 
Kural itself we find that the importance of danda is not minimised 
and is referred to in two or three couplets only while prepondera- 
tingly we find that the insistence is on aram. This is the 
important distinction of the Kural from the Buddhist and Jaina 


schools of thought on polity. 
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CHAPTER IV 


IS TIRUVALLUVAR INDEBTED TO KAUTILYA ? 
1. SOME FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Before going into detail about the idea on Polity in 
Tirukkural, I wish to dispose of the question of the oft-supposed 
Tiruvalluvar’s indebtedness to Kautilya. I have already referred 
to the relative chronology of Kautilya and Tiruvalluvar. There 
is doubt among scholars whether Kautilya the author was really 
the minister of Chandragupta and his date is put down to 200 
A. D. Some scholars are inclined to identify Kautilya with 
Vatsyayana, the author of Kamasutras. We shall assume for 
purposes of discussion that Kautilya was anterior to Tiruvalluvar 
in date. Sometimes a sweeping suggestion is made that 
Tiruvalluvar’s Arattuppal is based on Dharmasastras, Porutpal 
on Arthasdstras and Kamathuppal on Kamasutras. This is. 
based on ignorance. Arathuppal is certainly not based on 
Manu as will be evident to even a casual student. Similarly any 
one who suggests that ‘Kamathuppal is based on Kamasutras 
only betrays abysmal ignorance of Aham literature in Tamil and 
‘the excellence of Tiruvalluvar’s philosophy of love over 
Vatsyayana’s mechanics of love. This is attributable to the 
craze among scholars to trace a Sanskrit origin for everything in 
Tamil. Even P. T. Srinivasa Ayyangaı! says that Tiruvalluvar 
borrows freely from Sanskrit sastras in regard to Aram and Porul 
as, before Tiruvalluvar’s time, there was no didactic poetry in 
Tamil literature. As regards Kamathuppal, Mr. Ayyangar recog- 
nises however, that Tiruvaullvar has followed the Tamil tradition 
of Karpu and Kalavu propounded in Tolkappiyam and whether he 
borrowed his material from Sanskrit or Tamil, he displays an 
originality of treatment and a sequence of ideas entirely his own. 
Mr. Ayyangar also says that the author of the Kural must have 
been a good Sanskrit scholar and must have made a special study 
of Niti and Arthasdstra literature and that he must have been 
familiar with Pancatantra and Hitdpadésa and Bhartruhari's 
works. He concludes that it is reasonable to assume that 
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Tiruvalluvar follows mainly in his Arathuppal the most popular 
Dharmasastra of Manu and in his Porutpal the well-known Artha- 
sastra of Kautilya. Prof. R. P. Sethu Pillai? has very forcefully 
and clearly refuted this suggestion in his Agader gre cw, 
He has examined Parimelalagar’s statement that ‘gq porwg sg 
Gadu masaa AAs Origsgye, SaéHuw gy iso 
Qoarug. gvanb amsa gapåsib, WYSG, sm Quar 
epacmesuugw.’ Parimelalagar himself finds it difficult to explain 
why Tiruvalluvar has not dealt with even slightly agé@ and 
seco in Arathuppal. Prof. Sethu Pillai is right in saying that 
Tiruvalluvar who set about writing a treatise applicable univer- 
sally and to all times did not base it on Manu which was based 
on customs and prejudices of his time. Mr. V. R. Ramachandra 
Dikshitar? who has referred to Prof. Pillai’s criticism did not 
rebut it but merely says, ‘‘We do not propose to examine here 
these views (Prof. Pillai’s) which are yet to be proved before they 
could be adopted as conclusive. It may be that Tamilian genius 
developed itself on independent but parallel lines and the process 
of such slow but sure development culminated in the genius of 
the Tirukkural’s author.” Prof. Pillai also points out that Tiru- 
valluvar wrote about the three fundamental aspirations of man, 
viz., aram, porul and inbam, following Tolkappiyar. 


« giw omaa gmnaps w Au 
3 


bi sf QurG Leb elu aru, 
—Tolkoppiyam (@eis, 162) 
In my opinion a complete departure from Manu is found in 
Tiruvalluvar’s unequivocal lines :— 
UY mcy ps Go sear L irio 3 Rorypaanr 
QeiQ gripe Ca meow wrer,’? (972) 
It isa man’s work and not his birth that determines with, as all 


men are equal by birth. This cardinal doctrine which is 
revolutionary from the point of all earlier Dharmasastras is 


2, Prof. R. P. Sethu Pillai, Tiruvalluvar Nool Nayam, S. India Saiva 
Siddhanta Publishing Co., Madras (1952), pp. 120—22. 
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sufficient proof that Tiruvalluvar was not adapting Manu or any 
other ancient law-giver whose influence in the Tamil country was 
only partial. Prof. Vaiyapuri Pillai* soys, “Never before, nor since, 
did words of such profound wisdom issue forth from any sage in 
Tamil land. It is true that Valluvar drew his material from 
Sanskrit sources (as indicated above) but his genius transmuted 
them into real gold. Manu had features which were peculiar to 
his own time and to the times of his subsequent redactors. His 
society was god-ordained, hierarchic in structure and unalterably 
fixed by Karmic influence. It denied equality between man and 
man. Valluvar, the Tamil sage excels each one of these ancients 
(Kautilya and Vatsydyana) in his respective sphere.” Scholars 
like Dr. Krishnaswami Iyengar, Mr. V. R. R, Dikshitar and even 
Mr. Vaiyapuri Pillai have attempted to indicate or list out 
parallelisms, sometimes even amounting to identity, between the 
maxims of Kautilya and Tiruvalluvar but these are few, by and 
large. Nevertheless, these parallelisms have to be explained 
rationally Dr. N. Subramanian in a recent paper ‘Political 
Philosophy of Ancient Tamils’ (1961) says, “It is our view that 
while Valluvar was in all probability quite aware of Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra in fact Valluvar was not indebted to Kautilya for 
his views. The political conditions and institutions of South India 
were not broadly speaking fundamentally different from North 
Indian Polity,—the King, his advisers, aristocracy and its 
checks were all there in both places. These institutions provoked 
certain thoughts in the minds of Kautilya and Valluvar. There is 
no wonder that Kautilya and Valluvar reacted alike in certain 
circumstances and it is notable that they reacted differently 
elsewhere. When this is the position there is no ground for saying 
that there was any ‘indebtedness’ suggesting that the Porutpal is 
all but a translation of Artha Sastra. .. it is very clear that 
Valluvar as well as Kautilya have both borrowed from a common 
source namely, anonymous purvachariyas and existing practices.” 
Prof. K. V. Rangaswami Ayyangar® in his ‘Ancient Indian Polity’ 
makes a statement that, “In the most representative political 
thought of ancient India, there is complete agreement on two 
matters, viz., (l1) on the idea of what constitute the essential 
elements of a State and (2) on the natural necessity for the 
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State.” (Prof. Ayyangar was, of course, not instituting a com- 
parison of Kautilya with Tiruvalluvar and I may state that even 
in the elements or ‘angas’ of the State the views of Kautilya and 
Tiruvalluvar are not identical as we shall presently see). It is 
well-known as observed by many scholars including Mr. 
Vaiyapuri Pillai that Kautilya himself made many departures 
from the earlier dharmasastras and arthasastras because he was 
more a statesman and politician than a lawgiver and it is obvious 
that he did not want to emphasise differences in birth because 
the overthrow of the Nanda line and the restoration of the 
Mauryas which he is supposed to have brought about was not 
propitious to dwell on them and it was politic to push them to 
the background. Dr. U. N. Ghosal® in referring to certain 
Similarities suggests that the old Arthasastra tradition was 
important in the concept of the author of the Kural, If there is 
any historical truth in the tradition that Kautilya was a Dramila 
from the South, it is likely that some of the more liberal ideas 
that are definitely found in his Arthsastra then in the earlier 
works were due to the prevalent ideas in the South having 
travelled to the North. It may be said that Kautilya was a 
synthasiser, while Tiruvalluvar adhered to the original heritage of 
the South. 


The most important thing to be remembered in institut- 
ing comparisons of the two works is that Kautilya presents as a 
political theorist the image of statesmen and politician comparable 
in later days to Machiavelli, Richelieu and Wolsley, while 
Tiruvalluvar presents the image of a philosopher comparable to 
Plato, Aristotle, Confucius and Marcus Aurelius. 


2. DIFFERING SOCIAL ORDER AND ETHICS 


To compare Kautilya and Tiruvalluvar it is necessary to 
compare the contemporary societies and their backgrounds. Let 
us first take up the backgrounds. Anthropoligists and political 
theorists conceive of men as nomads first before they cry a halt 
to their wanderings and settle down in groups. Many peoples of 
history have gone through this stage. This is particularly true of 


6 Dr. U. N. Ghosal, op. ci., p. 
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the Aryan settlers in the north of which: there is sufficient 
evidence. We have not sufficient information as to when the 
Dravidians in the South passed through this experience. If we 
accept the theory of some scholars that South India was the 
original home of the Dravidians, this element of nomadism is 
completely ruled out. On the other hand if the Dravidian people 
were from the Mediterranean or Caucasian regions, there is 
irrefutable evidence that the wanderings of the Dravidians were 
some millenia before the similar phenomenon in the case of the 
Aryans whe colonised and merged with the original inhabitants 
history have gone through this stage. This is particularly true of 
the Aryan settlers in the north of which there is sufficient 
evidence. We have not sufficient information as to when the 
Dravidians in the South passed through this experience. If we 
accept the theory of some scholars that South India was the 
original home of the Dravidians, this element of nomadism is 
compleiely ruled out. On the other hand if the Dravidian 
people were from the Mediterranean or Caucasian regions, it is 
irrefutable that the wanderings of the Dravidians were some 
millenia before the similar phenomenon in the case of the 
Aryans who colonised and merged with the original inhabitants 
of the Gangetic plains. As there isan irrefutable link with the 
Mohenjo-Daro and Dravidian elements in the culture of the two 
peoples; it is evident that the original Dravidians were a more 
evolved society, but they had not the same challenges to meet 
as the Aryans to form into exclusive groups for political purposes, 
Neither the Aryans nor the Dravidians were however the 
makers of large States. Till the time of Asoka, the Aryan 
States were only small States. Similarly the contemporary 
States of Muvendars in the South were also relatively small. 
The original States were only tribal communities in all countries 
of the ancient world and later on they grew by incorporation 
of smalier classes and tribes. In South India there were not 
any clans or tribes, but distinctive geopolitical features grew 
up on the basis of tinati (regional characteristics) till the time 
of Muvendars. The stage of imperial expansion came very 
much later in South India than in the North but so far as 
State-making is concerned, as Prof. M. Ruthnaswamy’” has 
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observes in his excellent work ‘The Making of the State’ it 
was the Dravidians of the South who set the example and 
the pace to the Aryans in the business of the formation of 
States. Hence it may be assumed that Tiruvalluvar had in 
his time more settled ideas of the theory of a State than Kautilya 
who however, displays more remarkable ideas about State- 
craft and strategies. The need for State-craft and strong govern- 
ment were felt by the Aryans from the earliest times as apparently 
they found it extremely difficult in overcoming the original 
inhabitants. As Prof. Ruthnaswamy remarks. ‘‘The prayers 
that they addressed to Indra and Agni must have been wrung 
from hearts stricken with anxiety and depressed by despair 
of overcoming their formidable enemy. Across the ages, the 
Vedic hymns still palpitate with the fear and trembling of 
a people who had ventured far from their bases and had 
counted on easy settlements on fertile fields. In their despair 
the Vedic people invented charms, spells and sacrifices and 
pressed them into service to defend against their terrible 
enemy.” We find echoes of this patina of magic and ritualism 
even in Kautilya, which later Kamandaka has wisely eliminated 
or reduced in his Nitisara. Dravidian civilisation continued 
to be more agricultural and devoted to the arts and culture 
peculiar to the different regions because of leisure and freedom 
from political challenges. Dravidian social organisation in the 
South, it must be admitted, was weak and they were only 
makers of small States till the times of the Imperial Cholas, 
and even their conquests within India and outside were more 
cultural than territorial. From the time of the Upanishads 
there. has been considerable cultural exchanges between the 
North and South and one remarkable feature is the infusion 
of Tamil monotheistic philosophy into the philosophy of the 
Upanishads which will be evident to even the most casual 
student and is distinctly different from the beliefs and religious _ 
practices found in the Vedas and Brahmanas. It is possible 
that some ideas of State-craft from the North spread in the 
South but it is clear, so far as the Kural is concerned, that the 
concepts are more philosophic and less sophisticated. The Kural 
therefore seems to owe nothing to Kautilya in its Weltenschaung. 
While Kautilya deals only with Polity, the Kural deals with 
Moral order and Love also. It is obvious that dharma, artha 
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and kdma were not separated in the culture and civilisation of 
the era which Tiruvalluvar represents. The archaeological 
findingsfat Arikamedu relate to the period about Ist century A.D. 
The current excavations (1964-65) at Kaviripoompattinam are 
also {tentatively said to relate to the 2nd century A.D. Here 
the excavations have revealed irrigation works, a sea-wharf 
and Buddhist chaitya besides coins, some of them bearing 
the figure of linga, bull, tiger, etc. There is no basis for 
suggesting that the culture of Dravidians before the Aryan 
advent was primitive and poorish (as Prof. K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri® states unjustifiably in one of his books). A civilisation, 
jt must be remembered, takes aeons to bloom and flower. 
A primitive civilisation could not have suddenly become rich and 
refined, as evidenced by the Sangam literature, in one or two 
centuries as if by a magic touch. The same must be said as re- 
gards polity which is even more leisurely process. It must be 
admitted that Tamil social organisation was not so well-knit as 
the Aryan hegemony. There was no need forit. The view that 
the Tamils were makers of only small States before the first 
two centuries of the Christian erais probably true but the 
justification for a State lies in its moral basis than on its 
aggressiveness and State-craft and its Imperial ambitions. 


Another important difference between Kautilya and Tiru- — 
valluvar is that in Kautilya and the preceding Arthasastras 
generally, ‘artha’ is largely identified with State and only 
secondarily with what is called ‘artha’ or wealth. In a state 
of society where there is no social justice, wealth will distort 
the other two desiderata, viz., Dharma and Kama. Tiruvalluvar 
says in plainest words that worldly happiness is impossible without 
wealth as the other world is impossible for those who do not have 


compassion and love: 
Kk gar Qoarise Haas Dove Qurgalivanriss 
Qaaasw Qdoore urug.” (247) 


He goes a step further and says that compassion which is the 
child of love requires the kindly nurse of wealth. 





8&. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri—The History and Culture of the Tamiie, 
(Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, Cajcutta, 1964), p. 7. 
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“ Arab gerSer Spa Qura Qor ca co 
Qrar Gel ura 2 car®@.’? (757) 


But this wealth must be acquired with means that are 
not evil, to sustain aram and inbam. 


< sperm spin QED reo F per Me 
E Gor BH aes Qu aor .?? (754) 


One who has produced untained wealth is assured at once 
the other two objects of life, viz., righteousness and love. 


“pamura srpuu Qwodurtae aenur a er 
gær Orb aqag.” (160) 


Wealth is important for both individual happiness and 
for the happiness of the State and it is the individual that sustains 
the State, although the more direct responsibility is that of 
the King, Ministers and all the rest. 


Dr. M. Varadarajan? in his book ‘Gqaae@enat gang 
ain pws swb’ has clearly explained that there will be a clash of 
family duties and State duties without weaith and even married 
love would become unhappy without wealth righteously acquired. 
He calls them s7-@és_@w and &@és-_@mw. This politico- 
economic theory of State is particularly emphasisedia Tiruvallu- 
var although it is true that Kautilya deals elaborately 
with the revenues of the State, etc., but wealth viewed as 
such is only an appurtenance and does not have a metanomical 
significance. M. Ariel has observed that what is wonderful in 
Tiruvalluvar is that ‘he formulates sovereign morality and 
absolute reason, and that he proclaims their very essence—in their 
eternal abstractness, virtue and truth-- and he presents as it 
were in one group of the highest laws of domestic and social 


life.” 





9, M. Varadarajan, AIgasear yong auchsms mwb (Pari Nilayam, 
Madras-1, 1955) pp. 77—80. i 
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CHAPTER V 


MAKING OF THE STATE-TIRUVALLUVAR’S CONCEPT 
1, MONARCHY OR DEMOCRACY ? 


Neither Kautilya nor Tiruvalluvar wrote for a form of 
Government now known as democracy. It is therefore beside 
the point to discuss that Tiruvalluvar did not conceive of a 
democratic form of government but what is relevant is to examine 
whethcr the principles of government expounded by him 
are not valid for all times and whether Tiruvalluvar was writing 
for autccratic kings. At the time Tiruvalluvar was writing, the 
South was essentially a country of monarchical States and not of 
republics of an oligarchical of democratic nature. Being a self- 
contained country, the progress in the South and development of 
political and administrative institutions proceeded as Dr, 
T. V. Mabalingsm! says ‘on almost independent and indigenous 
lines. Although there were Kings at Madurai, Puhar and 
Kanchi, there were a number of chieftains, and administrative 
interests were intensely local.’ Monarchy was, however, a 
political necessity to follow a leadership. Thus “the growth of 
mona chy as a political institution in South India was not due to 
any preference shown to it by the people as against any other 
form of Government.” It is not. however, correct to say ihat 
the state in South India was not ‘monistic’ but ‘pluralistic’ in 
character. The central government did not interfere with the 
smaller kingdoms and principalities. The King was leader and 
protector in‘ war and exemplar in peace. The alternative to 
monarchy was anarchy. As Prof. Nilakanta Sastri points out 
Tamils did not sanction resistance to the King’s will and tyran- 
nicide was unthinkable. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Iyengar speaking 
generally of Hindu kingship says, “while in form the Hindu 
Government may be described as a monarchy and even an 
autocracy and while it may readily even be conceded that the 
Hindu monarchy had autocratic powers for application in times 
of emergency, the actual use of the power was made in a way to 





1. T. V. Mahalingam, South Indian Polity, (Madras University, 1961) 


2. Dr. N. Subramanien’s paper, op. cit., p. 301. 
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Satisfy the exacting demands even of a pure and complete 
democracy, not only in form but more completely in spirit, and 
that is what is really wanted, not the form of it.” Dr. 
N. Subramaniam contends that the real test is not whether 
autocracy was benevolent or not but whether the people had 
legal and constitutional check against the King. This criterion 
is, of course, correct but the real check was applied by the 
Minister who advised the king taking into account the wishes and 
sentiments of the people. It is idle to suggest that democracy of 
the modern concept was present in those times but it is weli to 
remember that modern democracy is not ideal and it cannot be 
pretended that an elected government does really carry out the 
wishes of the people. What is necessary to look for in ancient 
polity as in Kural is whether power resided only in the King and 
whether he was free to do anything he liked. It is important to 
examine this further as it will decide the question of the relevance 
of the Kural’s teachings to the present day, which I presume is 
the object of all research and discussions. Dr- M. Varadarajan has 
pointed out in his book Tiruvalluvar or Vazhkkai Vilakkam that 
Kural’s concepts are applicable both to @gwr lf (muciydtchi) 
as well as œp wurt A (kudiyatchi). Significantly he has pointed 
out that nowhere does Kural speak of dynasties, successions and 
accessions, and not even the flowers that the King shall wear 
on victory, etc. as described in Sangam literature. Kural speaks 
of the justice and valour of the King. The qualities that Kura} 
attributes to a king are equally applicable to the heads of a 
republic or democracy. Dr.M. Varadarajan has made a pains- 
taking analysis of the number of places in which Tiruvailuvar 
refers to the king in each of the sections of the Porutpal., 
Porutpal consists of 25 Chapters on Arasiyal, 10 on Amaichiyal, 
2 ou Aram, ł on Koozh, 2 on Padai, 17 on Natpu and 13 on 
Kudi. In Arasiyal, Tiruvalluvar has referred to the king (as 
Qa, Gaig, etc.) in 46 places. In Amaichiyal only once, 
in Aram thrice; in Koozh once; in Padai twice, in Natpu twice 
and in Kudi-iyal consisting of 13 Chapters met even once. The 
last feature is remarkable and significant. It is clear that though 
political power formally resided in the King, it really was 
endowed by the people and the ministers. Although Tiruvalluvar 
uses the words gre, Caig, warara, etc, to denote the gifs 
steamer, he frequently refers only to his functional descriptions 
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aS GsrQGear@ Berar (552), and sraecr (560) etc. In the 
Kural polity, the people or wésar are not mere subjects to be 
ruled but citizens who participate in the political power and 
responsibilities. populis is really res publica in the Kural and 
this corresponds to the „theories of certain political philosophers 
that the idea of State isin fact a myth. Tiruvalluvar was not 
making his polity an Utopia or myth. 


HI. KURAL AND ARTHASASTRA—A COMPARISON 


Let us now make a brief comparison of the groundwork of 
the two works, Avthasastva and Tirukkural. Arthasastra is very 
careful in the arrangement of the topics and Prof. Kane observes 
that the unity of design impresses one as the product of a single 
brilliant mind. The subjects of its adhikaranas are: 


(1) The discipline of the king, sciences to be learnt by him, 
the place of anvikshaki and politics, qualification of ministers 
and purohits and their temptations, the institution of spies, 
council meetings, ambassadors, protection of princes, duties 
towards the harem, the king’s personal safety. 


(2) About superintendents of various State departments, 
founding villages, pastures, forests and forts, duties of the 
chamberlain (Sannidhata), the commissioner of revenues from 
forts, mines, forests, roads, etc., accountant general's office, 
embezzlements of public funds, royal edicts, examination of 
precious stones for the treasury and mines, superintendent of 
gold (i.e., of coins, issued from the mints), superintendent of 
store house (of agricultural produce etc.) of commerce, of forests, 
of farms. of weights and measures, of tolls, of weaving, of 
liquor-houses, of slaughter houses, of prostitutes, of shipping, of 
cows and horses, and of the capital and cities. 


(3) Administration of justice, rules of procedure, forms of 
marriage, duties of married couples, sridhana, twelve kinds of 
sons, other titles of law. 


(4) Removal of thorns - protection of artisans, merchants, 
remedies against national calamities such as fires, floods, 
pestilence, famines, demons, tigers, snakes, etc., suppression of 
those who live by foul means, detection of juvenile crime, arrest 
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of criminals on suspicion, accidental or violent deaths, torture to 
extort confessions, protection of all kinds fof State departments, 
fines in lieu of cutting off limbs, sentence of death, death 
With or without torture, intercourse with maidens, punishment 
by fine of various wrongs, conduct of courtiers, award of punish- 
ment of treason, replenishing of treasury in case of emergency, 
salaries of State servants, qualifications of courtiers and consolida- 
tion of royal power. 


(5) Constitution of the mandala, seven elements of 
sovereignty, qualities of king, peace and arduous work as the 
source of property, sixfold royal policy and threefold sakti. 


(6) Circle of states is the field for the employment of 
the six lines of policy ; the six gunas (samdhi, war, neutrality. 
marching, taking shelter, Gwandhi-bhava); causes leading to 
the dwindling and disloyalty of armies; combination of States ; 
samdhi for the acquisition of friend, gold or land; an enemy in the 
rear; recouping of lost strength; a neutral king and a circle of 
States. 


(7) About vyasanas (vices and misfortunes) of the severa} 
elements of sovereignty; troubles of the king and kingdom; 
troubles of men and of the army. 


(8) Work of an invader, proper time for invasion, recruit- 
ment of the army, accoutrements, internal and external trouble, 
disaffection, traitors, enemies and their allies. 


(9) About war, encamping the army, march of the army, 
battlefields, work of infantry, cavalry, elephants, etc., and array 
of troops for battle in various formations. 


(10) Concerning corporations and guilds. 


(11) Concerning a powerful enemy, sending of envoy; 
intrigues, spies, with weapons, fire and poison and destruction 
of stores and granaries, capture of the enemy by strategems, ard 


final victory. 

(12) Capture of forts; sowing dissensions, entering of 
kingdom by strategem; spies in a siege; restoring peace in a 
conquered country. 
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(13) Secret means; strategems for killing an enemy producing 
illusive appearances; medicines ; incantation. 


(14) Division of this work into sections and their 
illustration. 


It will be seen from the above synopsis that Arthasastra 
is something more than a treatise on polity as it deals in a large 
part with the machinery and controls of government. It looks as 
if the State Kautilya had in view was a State which is botha 
welfare and police state with imperial aims. 


Turning to the Kural, Tiruvalluvar’s Porutpal consists of 
70 chapters, and divided into three sections viz., (1) Kingship, 
(2) Body politic and (3) Miscellaneous. The first section 
Arasiyal, consisting of 25 chapters, deals with kingship, his 
duties, qualifications, just government and so on. The second 
section (Angaviyal), consisting of 32 chapters, deals with the 
elements of the State, the first (10) dealing with Ministers and 
ambassadors, the second (5) dealing with territory, fortresses, 
wealth, and army, and the third (6) dealing with friendship 
and allies and the fourth (11) dealing with follies and dangers 
(sometimes called ge@ruaSwev). The third section, consisting of 
(13 chapters called gp Swa), which treats in common of virtues 
essential both for the ruler and the citizen lixe honour, worth, 
courteousness, sensitiveness to shame, husbandry and avoidance 
of degradation. 


_It will be seen that the Tiruvalluvar has taken for discussion 
the general principles and philosophy of government and social 
order instead of going into the mechanics of them. As 
Prof. Vaiyapuri Pillai observes, ‘*Kautilya was more a politician 
than statesman. He found in his great work room for state- 
craft motivated by an unquenching thirst for conquest and 
characterised by mechanistic efficience and thoroughness which 
we now associate with Germans. He would consider humane 
considerations a weakness .-- -»- ... His political wisdom is 
characterised by a breadth of vision at once noble and elevating.” 
As regards the Kural, Mr. V. V. S. Ayyar in the preface to 
his translation of it says, “As in the first part (Arathuppal), 
the poet shows himself as a moral teacher of the very highest 
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order, so in this part, he appears as a consummate statesman 
and a thorough man of the world. Nota single function of the 
statesman is unfamiliar to him. Everywhere he reveals the 
firm grip that he has of the fundamental principles that underlie 
the art of government. There is no confusion, there is no 
haphazard imaginings, there is no mere wordiness in any of his 
700 verses on the subject of wealth. Everything is in the right 
place and is seen in proper proportion. It 1s the dry light of 
reason illuminating the whole field of the statesman’s art.” 


It is not possible in the space at my disposal to go into 
detail the views of Kural in each of these sections and compare 
them with Kautilya. A summary of the sections are given in 
the books of Prof. R. P. Sethu Pillai and Dr. M. Varadarajan. 
Mr. Ramachandra Dikshitar has given in his ‘ Studies in Tamil 
History and Literature’ a fairly exhaustive list of parallels and 
sometimes even identical ideas in Kautilya and Tiruvalluvar. 
To quote a few examples, the Kural says, 


E DLG BLP MOOFH BELTER BM Id 


POL WTS IFEA aM.” (381) 
The parallel in Kautilya is, 


“Svamyamatya-janapada-durga-kosa-dandamitrani”’ 


(VI—I) 
The Kural says, 
te Verwa germedityu wir apes eval) Lyi 
gorasiyo minr Orua,” (471) 


The parallel in Kautilya is, 


«Yadi vā pasyët svadandir mitratavidaindar 


va samam jyayamsam va karsayitu mutsapae” (VII—4) 


Dr. U.N. Ghosal is the only non-Tamil author who has 
devoted a section of five pages in his book ‘A History of Indian 
Political Ideas’ to the Tamil ‘classics. While it is a good 
summary, the author however, in some places, has vaguely 
stated that Tiruvalluvar ‘evidently followed the Smriti tradition 
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or the older Arthasdstras.’ I have sufficiently discussed earlier 
that the Kural is not an adaptation of dharma-sastras and 
artha-sastras. Tiruvalluvar has nowhere claimed that he is a 
new law-giver or is propounding a new theory of dharma or 
polity. Nor has he stated that he is following the earlier writers. 
In this respect I am tempted to compare Tiruvalluvar with Sri 
Meikantadeva (13th century) who wrote the Szvajnanabodha 
sutras in which the tenets of the Saiva Siddhanta are codified. 
Although the latter is considered the quintessence of Veda-. 
agamas, Sri Meikantadeva has not referred to any earlier texts 
at all but only stated his (q@yés q@y-e-eer) final and logical 
statements on the problems of philosophy. Similarly, Tiruvalluvar 
has not tried to find authority or support in earlier writers or to 
refute them or even proclaim his doing any of these things. He 
has not modified them or even referred to Tolkappiyam, the 
earliest extant Tamil source, where we find some seminal ideas 
relating to polity. Tiruvalluvar’s writings are not subjective 
and the sage’s utterances to my mind are reflections valid for 
all time. Hence he is called (Osta year) divine poet and 
his treatise is called (Qur ge) universal véda or (2. s57Gag0) 
uttara veda. Itis clear that the standpoint and contents of 
Arthasastra and the Kural are distinctively different. 


CHAPTER VI 
ELEMENTS OF THE STATE 


We shall discuss here a few selected maxims in the Kural to 
show its distinctive ideas, and its relevance to the modern times 
in ideas of polity, ethics, social order and government. 


The first chapter in Porutpal deals with Qe» wr. and the 
first Kural therein starts with an enunciation of the elements of 
the State. 


© ILG- Fa EDMEE BLUSE Sy gid 


Lærer AEE ap.” (381) 
This Kural states :— 


He is a lion among princes who is endowed w. h (1) army 
(2) citizenry, (3) resources, (4) ministry, (5) allies and (6) 
fortifications. 


In Book VI, Chapter I of the Arvthasastra, Kautilya enume- 
rates the following as the elements of sovereignty i— 


(1) The King, (2) the Minister, (3) the country, (4) the 
fort, (5) the treasury, (6) the army and (7) the allies. 


(Kamya, amatya, jana pada, durga, kdsa, danda and 
mitrāni) 

It will be noted that Kautilya mentions the King as one of 
the saptāngas of the State whereas the Kural places the King 
apart from the other six elements. Kāmāndaka’s Nutisara 
says, 

Nyayo nar jana marthasya rakshanam 


vardhanam tata satpatra pratipattiiseha 
rajavruttam chaturvidam (1-20) 


The Kural identifies the King with the State while Kautilya 
treats the King as only a limb of the State. K4lingar, one of 
the commentators of the Kural, gives an explanation for this 
difference :— 
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He says, “ gretaryib 2 muted Qsrer@ Aaa E TALDI 
Sp OrreGHuCwusar gor~péQ ar grant oo wh her Re 
Ca gu@s D wi Fer (mahajanam) @gers erig be Qar reer wy 1b 
eguuéks Mart csorugreaw @srae. Qo Qage Oenrarar 
Oar agsersu aTwaemsuQurGge;Co QiQurgiilure seo 
Quager crear gma.” 


Hence Qe pur of Tiruvalluvar, which includes the King, 
is an integral theory of the State. Dr. T. V. Mahalingam! says, 
“The Kural makes the King the most important of the seven 
elements of sovereignty and considers the rest as subordinate to 
him. This significant distinction by the great author of the 
Kural throws much welcome light on contemporary political 
thought. The King was the main pivot of the administration, 
and the strength and durability of the government very much 
depended on his personality.” 


In Puranadnuru (in a song sung by Kiran of Mosi) the King is 
described as the life of the country and the people. 


“ Gragg aot gam ; Eb ews gar o 3 
wocrarcr oT gC gs WaT g% Aes.” (Puram, 186) 


This is the traditional conception of the Tamil metaphysi- 
cians also. God and soul are regarded as 29 and Quuw. The 
souls have real existence but not absolute except with God, just 
as although consonants are not derived from anything else, can 
exist only with vowels. 


In Kambaramayanam, Rama is spoken of as the life of the 
people in accordance with the Kural concept. 


c Qughea wwr w wereywar e ii 
onwetlcr marara Mal, ? 
The people of Ayodhya followed Rama as body follows life. 
The people are not the life, but Rama. Thus the concept of the 


state from Tiruvalluvar down to Kambar in the Tamil tradition is 
different from that of Kautilya. 


The Kural speaks of many necessary qualities of the King 
like diligence, valour, learning, courage, alertness etc., which 


1. T. V. Mahalingam. 
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we may perhaps skip over as these attributes are quite 
common. 


But there is one qualification which deserves attention, i.e., 
“ gmahapéar saww LEA wpeflapsar 
TET DOL w STF, (384) 
(Tr.} The Prince shall not fail in virtue and shall abolish 
unrighteousness ; he shall guard his honour jealously but shall not 
sin against the laws of valour. 


It is to be noted that the Prince has to stand by aram 
himself and eliminate that which is not aram in his State. 


Purananiiru also speaks Of 22@s2 as the basis of the King’s 
power. 

& oraw, 9 p@58 qap yr Air Qar pow.” 

The ‘aram’ is more powerful than elephants, horses, chariots 
and warriors (Qsra sally, ssgumiw sour, QADASIN sr, 
Ong teu ys wmi). The bard, oger ug sor Qorerseyt; 
compares this ‘aram’ to the unique third eye of Lord Siva 
which gave victory to the Devas. /ivakachintamant (2361) 
refers to the deeds, which a King who guards his valour, will not 
do. Kautilya also speaks of an unrighteous King as the worst 
enemy but one of the elements of unrighteousness is considered 
by him to be not being born of a royal family and not coming 
directly from father and grandfather. 


It is in the commentary on the Kural mentioned above that 
Parimélalagar reminds us that, 
OC gre TNG BITES) BOT DLD 5 Yop LOFT VLEET 
gac pmGwe den pg? 
It cannot therefore be said that there is no abstract theory of 


State in the Kural. Dr. N. Subramanian’s view that the abstrac- 
tion known as the State was not known to the Sangam Tamils is 


therefore open to argument. 
Another important element of polity is contained in the 
following ural, 
“ Qu pmo # Ugo EIETH OY STFS 


ags sgn ade STE.” (385) 
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(Tr.) The Prince shall know how to develop the resources 
of his kingdom and how to enrich his treasury, how to preserve 
his wealth and how to distribute it worthily. 


Tiruvalluvar here strikes a profound keynote of polito- 
economic theory of State. In referring to the resources of the 
State he does not speak of the taxes alone, but to all resources 
of the State and he uses a very significant word ®@wòme which 
means production of wealth, a concept familiar in modern 
economics. Tax alone is not wealth of the Staie. It is not 
the ‘national product’—to use an economic term. Tiruvalluvar 
is a fundamental] thinker. It will be remembered tbat in 
Arathuppal, he has placed the chapter on the Glory of Rain 
next to Invocation to God. He refers to the creation of wealth 
by the utilisation of natural resources and production. 
Tiruvalluvar assigns to the king in the State the essential 
functions of public finance without which no polity could exist. 
If taxes alone were to be the strength of the State it would 
become tyrannical. 


“ GaQer® Sarma Oar pgwGur gy 
CGsrQar@® Serapen Oray.” (552) 


(Tr.) The demand of the king for what is not due is like the 
bandit who demands, ‘stand and deliver’. 


On the other hand the real wealth of the State is indicated 
in the Kural as follows : 


“o pQurmeib LS Qurba pat S 
Qs pQurag es Gat ser Quraer.? (756) 
(Tr.) Escheats and derelicts, customs duties and prizes 
acquired in war, all these contribute to the wealth of the State. 


I am tempted to dwell at greater length onthis aspect of 
political economy but I shall desist as the economic ideas in the 
Kural bas been the subject in a series of Lectures under this 
Endowment on an earlier occasion. 


Tiruvalluvar lays stress on the necessity for the King being 
graceful, loving and liberal besides being impartial in justice. 
“< aqpenpOeig ETIT HDD LOST OO OAT OÈ SL 
Depress p mass JAD”? (388) 
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gee is not merely technical justice according to the law of 
the land which is a narrow concept. I suppose in all land 
governed by civil law, whether ancient or modern, that kind of 
justice could be found. Parimélalagar interprets qpep as 
Sogo EO pob Qsrb De. Not only must the King 
enforce the law but also render natural justice. That is murai, 
the essence of constitutionalism. 


Tirnvalluvar says that the King must not be averse to 
criticism if he wants his people to be happy and loyal. 


“ @eenstiug Ger hAur ps Gv uarw Cas sar 
SMOSEF HE SUGO LNG.” (389) 


(Tr) Behold the Prince who have virtue to bear with words 
that are bitter to the ear; his subjects will never leave the 
shadow of his umbrella. 


This has relevance to the modern times more than to the age 
of royal princes. We come across criticisms that men in power in 
a democracy prefer yes-men around them and resent criticism in 
Parliament and the press and by popular forums. Tiruvalluvar 
suggests that the king must put up with criticism even if it is 
bitter and unjust. This is truly democratic concept. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE PHILOSOPHER KING 


Tiruvalluvar devotes three chapters for learning, neglect of 
instruction and listening to advice of the wise and crowns them 
by a chapter called .» Daan or understanding. The insistence 
on the proper education of the Prince is in conformity with the 
injunctions of other ancient philosophers like Plato, Aristotle and 
Confucius. Learning in a prince is desirable but what is most 
essential according to Tiruvalluvar is that he should act in 
accordance therewith. Such learning and conduct are necessary 
even for a person of high birth. The power of a prince who is 
unlettered is dangerous and it will soon vanish. Even if a 
prince’s learning is not perfect, he must improve it by enquiry 
and listening to the wise. Without such discipline, says 
Tiruvalluvar, the King does not acquire humility of speech. The 
end of all learning and enquiry is wisdom or ##ajeneow which 
is a fortress and a defence which no one can storm or take by 
surprise. Kautilya speaks of learning enjoined by Manu 
Brihaspati and Usanas who speak of three, two and one science 
only to be learnt by a Prince but he considers that a Prince 
should learn from sciences, viz., Anvikshaki (i.e, philosophy), | 
Vedas (i.e., Dharmadharmam), Varta (wealth and non-wealth) 
and Nydyanyaya (i.e., expedient, and inexpedient or bala balé 
(i.e., potency and impotency). He also attaches importance to 
danda niti as the power of the sceptre depends on it. He has no 
concept like Gsera9 (enquiry and oral instruction) of Tiruvalluvar 
but insists on the Prince keeping company with aged professors 
of the sciences referred to above. 


Tiruvalluvar does not treat of danda niti separately. 
Danda niti as such is only a penal code which the authority 
dispensing the law could administer. The concept of danda is 
part and parcel of just government in a Prince. So, Tiruvalluvar 
includes this in the chapter ‘@¢a@sararew’ or Just Rule. 


e Qsrb Qasriy urr CasDar ng se EUÉ E Lp 
sara IOA Gar,” (550) 
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(Tr.) Punishing the wicked with death is like the tiller 
removing the weeds from the crops. 


Parimélalagar difines Qsrigwor as Atatayin in Sanskrit, 
Viz., S6Qare@pajans, eA Aari, sS I pOsrdant, sar ait, & peeve 
unt, GoaoGsraranrt, Imala Seaopanrtr: 

Another Kural says, 
“ pyp srgCsrulé GOPE sy 50 
aqar gp ; Cat sar Osripe.”’ (549) 


(Tr.) It is no matter for blame but the offlce and duty of 
the Prince to protect his people both within and without and to 
punish those that go wrong. 


Punishment is of three kinds (gmcGy apa w), viz., (1) BIT IG 
Qe se (corporal), (2) Qura L Qera (fines) and (3) Gar pa 
(killing). 


Kautilya does not appear to have a chapter comparable to 
2 Sajeor.cnw of the Kural although in Bk. I-VII of Arthasasira 
he speaks of the saintly King. 


In my opinion the most important quality that Tiruvalluvar 
enjoins in a King which no other author has stressed is this : 
“aOur witwrtanws Cald amo guur gor 


QubtuQurger sremu sA a.’ (423) 


(Tr.) To discern the truth from whichever quarter it comes 
is verily wisdom. 


This is a quality necessary in persons in exaited positions. 
They should be receptive as well as discriminating in judging the 
truth. 


The necessity for the friendship of the wise and worthy is 
enjoined by Tiruvalluvar, like all ancient philosophers and also 
Kautilya. This also gives strength to the King. Tiruvalluvar 
says, 

“ gbp OuRuri sws PUYGSR 
acrenwijer seems 5%.” (444) 


(Tr.) So to act as to make wise-men, i.e., those greater than 
himself, his own is of all strength the highest. 
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Kautilya lists what all the Prince should learn from aged 
professors of sciences in whom alone discipline could be found. 
Tiruvalluvar lists among the wise whom the King should keep 
company, those that would be courageous enough to reprove 
him. 

“ @O46@0 plarures gaareas unr 
QsQ@EGst swsw wat? *? (447) 


No one can ruin such a King. Otherwise he will perish even 
if there are no enemies to destroy him. Such men are the pillars 
(w s%) for the stability of the King. The King has therefore to 
be careful in choosing those that surround him (@g@-7) in whom 
counsellors will also be included. Parimélalagar says, that such 
wise men will prevent Q@sie gs gooru (divine punishment) which 
armies and fortresses cannot prevent. I don’t think however 
that Tiruvalluvar has in mind such superstitions as divine 


wrath. 
Tiruvalluvar is a great psychologist when he says that 


environment will alter the mentality of the King when he warns 
the Prince against the company of the law. 


‘6 pears go gCur@s srg Qe De 
Qearsger sree ya?” (454) 


(Tr.) The understanding of a man is not in the quality of 
his mind but by the influence of his companions. 


Both purity of mind and purity of action issue from the 
purity of association. 


“ pert gruen Qrir griuenw @) 1 ein@ iw 
Qari gien grain ecw,” (455) 


In three consecutive couplets (457, 458, 459) Tiruvalluvar 
speaks of the complementary necessity of wersew. and Dearseaw 
(beautiful words !), i.e., goodness of mind and goodness of 
association. 


CHAPTER VIII 


EXECUTIVE POWER 


In four subsequent Chapters Tiruvalluvar speaks of delibe- 
ration before action necessary in a king G@sfig Geue aes, 
adu ft sa, arao aan and Qua Mga. 


The King has to weigh the magnitude of the action (a9 
aed), his own strength (gar @e)), the strength of the enemy 
(wor borer acd) and strength of allies (git aval), 


u Var acu sara b wr paper aval iy 
Broad seer Qeue.”? (471) 


The analysis might look simple but we know how often 
modern governments go wrong by miscalculation of these factors. 
(Recent classic examples are the Korean war and Cuban invasion). 


Those who are not able to size up a situation will, Tiru- 
valluvar says, fallin the middle of their adventure—Qam'_éacor 
aie gsrt dat., (473) 


The Kural also says that, 


Self-admiration (serr awégsrer) without knowing the 
strength of the enemy will bring disaster. 


In the Chapter wdw se Tiruvalluvar, speaks of both the 
military strength as well as the economic strength which are 
factors to be ccunted both tm peace and war. Speaking of 
judging the time for action, that wich is favourable to the King 
and unfavourable to the enemy is best, just as even a crow could 
kill an ow) duzing day time. Judging the place is equally 
important. Even the powerless will become powerful if they 
select the proper fields for action, just as a crocodile in deep 
waters could overpower anything, while it falls an easy prey 
when once it leaves the water. Similarly, a fox will have the 
upper hand over an elephant if the later is caught in marshy 
mud. It may be mentioned that Tiruvalluvar deals with these 
in three Chapters while Kautilya deals in only one stanza. The 
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illustrations referring to the crow and the owl and crocodile also 
occur in Kautilya. These parallelisms are frequently cited as 
Tiruvalluvar’s indebtedness to Kautilya. Sakti, désa and kala 
jñāna in action are very common concepts and these parallelisms 
have probably passed into the common speech like proverbs 
whose origins no one could trace. 


In a Chapter earlier to these three entitled Osféig GQeua 
aeos (Deliberation before action) Tiruvalluvar has stressed the 
importance of planning and, what is more, the means employed. 

C ypa ager agg sh ui ier gp 
Gur oð ow Qur gi u@w.”’ (468) 


If the right means are not employed, it will be useless if hundreds 
of men stand up to uphold a King. Just as means are important, 
men employed are still greater so. Tiruvalluvar employs two 
chapters Qs Mig Qs sa and Osiég Sæunn (testing men 
for confidence and testing them for assignment of duties). Men 
kave to be tested by four tests, viz., love of (1) virtue, (2) money, — 
(3) pleasure and (4) fear of life. Kautilya also says that these 
four tests should be employed : 


Amātyānu upatibi, souchayét, dharmdpadha, adharms- 
upidha, Kamd-upadha, bhayd-upadha. 


There is an interesting gloss of Parimélalagar on this concept. 
Briefly it is this. Testing a man though a purohit, a military 
chief and a woman suggesting that the King is unworthy and that 
before he tries to kill us, we should kill him. These are called 
the four upadhas but I don’t think we can read so much into 
Tiruvalluvar who is generally averse to mean strategy. I think 
the simple meaning is whether the person has due regard to 
fundamental value like »»», Qurs@er and Meru» and whether 
he is sensitive to the value of life and fear of a re-birth due to 
wrong karma. Wpalésgese (fear of rebirth) is a common 
concept of virtue in olden days and it is found in Sivajfiafiaswami’s 
commentary on Sivajfidnabodham. Kalingar’s commentary also 
brings this out clearly. 


The fear of death is the Damocle’s sword over even the head 
of top men who stand in danger of being liquidated by the party 
which takes the place of the King. 
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Regarding assignment of duties. the Kural says, 


As each man’s special aptitude is known 
Bid each man make that special work his own. (518) 


Let the King search out his servant’s deeds each day 
When these do right, the world goes rightly on 
. its way. (520) 
‘© Marseheno srigu SJarenp 2a) lar l 
DSH ws mst Qeue.?? (518) 
e erur mwb 61@s wrer a)n QF iner 


Gsrrtemw Canut GNG”? (520) 


Kautilya’s test for each category of office is according to 
the upadhas referred to above, In Bk. I.x of the Arthasastra 
he says that those who come out successful 


in dharmopadha — are to be appointed judges and 


commissioners ; 
in arthopadhea —-— to offices of treasurer and collector ; 
in kamopadha — to guarding frontiers, harem and 


sporting grounds ; 
in bhayopadha — to the King’s household. 


These are more ordeals than tests and judgments on the 
basis of one’s deeds and actions. According to Kautilya these 
are the tests on which Ministers should be selected, and their 
loyalty should be got confirmed by spies. 


Tiruvalluvar says that the right man for the right job should 
be selected and left alone to do his duty and in making the 
selection there should be no favour or partiality. 


“© str A senor Haag wppseGw sors g 


ster yuda ai, (517) 
“< piiga Como Awp Aig urior_@w 
Gait gru acoG g Yp.” (541) 


These are maxims which should be hung up in Ministers’ 
offices and Public Services Commission’s offices of the present 
day because the ideas are so modern and up-to-date. 
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Tiruvalluvar is a realist. He recognises that even men with 
rare learning (gfu spart) and of flawless character (yr gyozi) 
will not be without some sort of imperfection (Qwaf w Qram), 
So he recommends that the King should consider merits and 
faults and find out which weigh more. He also lends a touch 
of humaneness. He cautions against those that have no kindred 
because they will be hearile:s and callous. Deliberation before 
selection and proper assignment of work thereafter is the 
sagacity of the King. This isan important principle in modern 
public administration. Tiruvalluvar sounds a very realistic note 
of warning which is relevant more than ever to the presert 
day when persons doing public duties are suspected and every 
one is tarred with the same brush of corruption and the like. 


“ Csrrer Osa Osos gn om seer 501} Mayib 
Err @Qv@u sq.” (510) 


(Tr.) To trust a man whom thou hast not tried and to 
subject a man whom thou hast found worthy lead alike to 
endless ills. 


Strangely enough Parimélalagar, one of the commentators, 
refers the Kurals in this Chapter (51) to correspond to the 
doctrine (#g#}) of Sukra, Dronacharya, Kautiiya, Narada 
Maheswara, Vyasa and Udvacharya. Kautilya refers to some 
other names like Bharadvaja, Visadlaksa, Pisuna, Vatavyadi 
and Bahudanti. He ends by saying: “This says, Kautilya, is 
satisfactory in all respects; for a man’s ability is inferred 
from his capacity shown in work.” He also makes a difference 
between councillors (mantrinah) and ministerial officers (amatyah). 
Kautilya finally proclaims lyrically (because he uses here sloka 
metre and not the sutra metre). ‘ The Kshatriya breed which is 
brought up by Brahmans ts charmed with the counsels of good 
counsellers and which faithfully follows the precepts of the 
sastras becomes invicible and attains success though unaided with 
weapons.” There is no such doctrine in Tiruvalluvar who believes 
more rationally 

“Quwi TTF Api EE Eb 
amoo sL ers aw.’ (505) 
One’s deed and not birth is the touch-stone for greatness or 
littleness. 
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In the chapter @sflég a%rwrw (testing and employ- 
ment) Tiruvalluvar gives eminently practical advice which would 
hold good in the complex administration of modern times. 
Those employed must be able to choose the good from the 
bad, those who can develop the resources and explore the 
obstacles, those who are endowed with intelligence, kindness 
and decision and freedom from greed and wisely say that masy 
will satisfy the tests but will change in actual performance 
of duty. We find this happening every day in modern life. 


e @ Yar aanswin cr Cs ius seegi al teraen sun oor 
7 Gamad wis si Uwi? (514) 


(Tr.) Though tested in every way, many are the men who 
change due to the nature of the work. 


This justifies the in-servicc tests and confidential reports on 
administrative personuel current at the present time. 


Power and authority easily corrupt men who start well. 
Parimélalagar compares them with the Kattiangaran (stwa 
ances) who falls in love with kingly pleasures. Servants of the 
State should be free from lust for power and what is now called 
conspicuous living. It is for this reason that Tiruvalluvar insists on 
freedom from greed and avarice along with other virtues like 
nobility, intelligence and power to take decision and clear-headed- 
ness. Where there is love of power, judgement will be easily 
vitiated. Says Tiruvalluvar, 


« gauba Cshnw ganadcrcow Qasr co ew 
Bor Geni wirer s Qs.” (513) 


(Tr.) Let him alone be selected for service who is wel 
endowed with kindness and intelligence and decision and who is 
free from greed. 


Paripperumal in his commentary says, 


«Agp Qugbutarenouw sifu grnlEehse A Bu Bena, 
Gersa pm.” 


This refers to the Secretariat of the Government which examines 
proposals for action (sru yrTwFhs 6). 
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The modernity of these ideas in the Karal is striking and 
is in refreshing contrast to ideas in Kautilya which though very 
clever do not go to fundamentals or the philosophy of govern- 
ment but only with dispositions and regulatory procedures. 


Having laid down the rules for the King to associate with the 
wise, to deliberate before action and to choose the right men. 
Tiruvalluvar significantly devotes a chapter on cherishing the 
kindred (#5 ¢ syra) because estrangement of kith and kin is as 
dangerous as allowing them to have sway over the actions of men 
in authority. We in the present day life hear of many Ministers 
being {discredited because they allow their close relations to 
exploit their position. Tiruvalluvar also warns against insolence 
or laziness of the King, as the King should constantly aim at 
apama YOON, erws urub, gumsi OsrifPe and yHamed 


GOUT LD . 
Cans YOHpN—ODiw A so, stwo so, acdu D se. 


BTAAes LUTU UTED, GR 61S S50, S000 se, 
gor al tar , 


gama sOgsripea—allar ae), scr acS, or paper aed, 
gor ad, Oshétg Qewuw ae, 


BVWUGSE Gorl—sLurésa, umsurésa, Cope po, 
Op sso, IAS 50, RU, 
Kautilya says that a wise king shall observe a six-fold 
policy — 

(1) Peace (sandhi), 
(2) War (Vigraha), 
(3) Neutrality (asana), 
(4) Marching (yama), 
(5) Alliance (samsraya) and 


(6) Making peace with one and waging war with 
another (dvaidhibhava), 


and elaborates on them. Tiruvalluvar however is only suggestive. 


CHAPTER IX 
JUST GOVERNMENT 


The most important Chapter on polity in Tiruvalluvar 
is G@eaiCarcrew or Just Government (Chapter 55) for which 
word I have not been able to discover an exact parallel in 
Kautilya although in many chapters he speaks of its ingredients, 
QsaGerorenw in abstract is not discussed in Kautilya. A virtuous 
king besides protecting his subjects and maintaining peace and 
prosperity is enjoined by Kautilya to do many things which 
smack of ritualism, magic and witchcraft. 


For example in Bk. I. xix of Arthasastra Kautilya says that 
the King shall personally attend to the business of gods, of 
heretics, of Brahmans, of cattle, of sacred places, minors, aged 
people, women, etc. He shall seat himself in the room where the 
sacred fire has been kept, shall attend to the business of 
physicians and ascetics practising austerities and be in atten- 
dance with the high priest and teacher and those who are 
experts in witchcraft and yoga when hearing petitioners. There 
is no place for priests and magicians in the Kural although in the 
payiram (prologue). Tiruvalluvar has stressed faith in God and 
greatness of those who have renounced. There is no suggestion 
of the King being surrounded by knights spiritual, besides knights 
templars to keep him straight and guard him againsts evils. Dr. 
U. N. Ghosal? points out that in the Vedic Samhitas and the 
Brahmanas, the purohita holds a conspicuous position in the 
counsels of the king. This position is maintained in the 
Dharmasastras and even in the Arthasastva of Kautilaya. It is 
remarkable, however, that the purohita is conspicuous by his 
absence in the list of seven prakritis or angas given in Kural. 
Purohita has no place in the elements of the State even impliedly 
in the Kural. 





‘1. U. N. Ghosal, op. of. p. 86 
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In dealing with @eaGsrervenu of Tiruvalluvar, I must dispose 
of a preliminary point. Parimelalagar in explaining Qs aG arar ew 
says, 


l egurpGarin gs Ordu Cara Cur pear 


QsaGsraramn TAs gg, VL garmgw 


semi sari,” 

I think emphatically that dandam does not convey @eaCarer cow, 
The meaning of dandam is vague but itis mainly identified with 
the coercive authcrity of the King which sustains dharma. 
Dr. Ghosal has discussed the evolution of the idea of danda in 
Manu, Yajnavalkya and Kautilya and he observes that in 
Kautilya we notice a development or the theory of danda into 
a new technique, the right application of which would help 
dharma. Traditionally the word danda is identified with sceptre 
and hence the word danta-niti, but Gera in Tamil tradition refers 
to the pointer in the balance. jt will also be noted that 
Tolkappiyar in Tolkappiyam ‘Marabiyal speaking of @ sfaQarer 
@eaCGare grst has not mentioned any sceptre or danda. 


c yeni Qsrb Gab Grew 
sea_salas yrd yb sami Caaw 
ITD api b Cariae I majo 
QshaQara QraGera gyrrtá hu (wr Swe, 12) 


Mahamahopadyaya Panditamani Kathiresan Chettiar in his notes 
to Bk. 1-4 of his Tamil translation of Kautilya’s Avthasastra*® 


says, 


< gol FOF FTD UP solu CUT Bars soar 
eamau ggg eemi óg, aru e7 ea 
AGusásrtA gssen_goge Qrib ATF Eb 
Sib? sary Po PuL@amer, l 


Deals sb aerumgss Cara sreréQsrem@ 
ufGuayst Las aY Hyco. 





2. Keutilya’s Arthaststya with notes (Annamalai University) 1954, 
p. 34. 
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In Kural we find sem.» used only in the sense of punish- 
ment e.g., 


 sQ@Qur Pun asdet s sarapi ” (567) 


and Silappadikadram says that without king’s control there will 
be no blameless safety to anything. 


< amars Cac) waa g wre gb 
yoor Ft Gad IA.” (Awi. 23, 44, 45) 


Sengol is completely different from sem £8 although it may be 
apart of Sengol. It will also be noticed that in the second Kural 
in this Chapter, Tiruvalluvar compares Sengol to rain, which has 
no punitive implication at all. 


The ‘sengol’ is only symbolic of the just government of the 
king and without it even the service of great men (9% sem7) and 
4 (or righteousness or dharma) will not endure. The 
reference to yi sent gre is usually taken as Vedas although 
Tiruvalluvar has not cited the Vedas. In every religion there 
are Spiritual seers and sages who speak the voice of God. They 
are called .»é gent just as when we speak of ‘wise men’ we do 
not refer to the Magi of old. It is for this reason perhaps that in 
Manimekalai, importance is given not to the scripture but to the. 
spirituality of great men. Manimekalai has the following lines: 


“worse Corey went s pyb 


ETUDE ENUN.” (wool, 22,208-09) 


In a multi-religious society with freedom for religious belief 
a work on polity or a work on ethics cannot swear by a particular 
scripture. So s»@e@ has to be distinguished from Gas@s A. 
In the third Kural in this chapter Tiruvalluvar speaks of the 
subjects clinging to a King’s feet if he is loving and wields his 
sceptre justly. Ifthe Gsre is a symbol of punishment it cannot 
be used in the sense in which it is used in the Kura]. Rain as 
well as plentiful crops will be had in the land when the king 
is true to the spirit of the scriptures. (The words Qwexyatls 
GsrCereese are significant). 


It is not the lance that gives victory and success to a king 
but his Gare sceptre, if it is straight and does not swerve from 
justice, 
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c Cao ga Qacr f aap 3 were a cx 
Garig gre Garr Osala,” (546) 


Inicontrast, the Arthasāstra says, “That State which is disciplined 
by the established laws of the Aryas which is rooted in the 
organisation of castes and orders and which is protected by the 
three Vedas progresses and never deteriorates.” : 


“ vyavastitarya maryate: krutha varnasramastitah : 
triyohi: rakshtta: lokai 
pracidaiu nasodatt’* (Bk. 1. 3) 


On the other hand, the Tamil classic Manimekalai says: 


“ Carnohte AAt Gore Carnet Aaw Shu 3 
Cara its DAs AY wr hapa SaD 3 
othe pe a esr wear cou? Mew; 
wer cy Arearb wemener Cat ser 
som coud rears seager ae.” (ue. V. 8-12) 


Just as the king protects his subjects, justice protects him. 
It will be noted that in the last two Kurals in the Chapter 
Tiruvalluvar speaks very forcibly about punishing the wicked 
even with death and to be severe with those who transgress 
and go wrong. So ‘@saGare’ is not merely saintly rule or a 
rule of compassion but a just rule. It is a just rule but not 
devoid of love and generosity. 


CHAPTER X 


THE UNJUST RULE 


In the next Chapter (56) Tiruvalluvar delineates the unjust 
king or the tyrannical king. Tyranny is not peculiar to 
monarchy. Political philosophers conceive of democracy also 
becoming tyrannical and so it is applicable to our democratic 
times also. The tyranny of democracy is that it may be seized 
and exploited in undemocratic ways for ostensibly democratic 
ends. In the name of the sovereign people, deeds may be done 
as cruel as those done by any Greek tyrant or Medieaval despot. 
It is terribly easy for those in power to confuse justice with the 
interest of the strong. Curiously enough I have come across that 
Earl Baldwin, who was not a political writer but a politician and 
leader of a democratic party, has referred to the tyranny of 
democracy. He says, “It (democracy) has lost ground in so many 
countries recently that once more we are told that there is no 
escape from the circular movement of tyranny, oligarchy, 
democracy and back to tyranny again.” ! Under any government 
the poorest has the right to have his own individual life without 
being drilled or managed by individuals or groups by whatever 
name they are called. Tiruvalluvar calls this tyranny gass, 
and a king who oppresses his subjects in this manner is worse 
than one whose profession is murder. Tiruvalluvar says that a 
king who demands from his subject anything, whether taxes or 
even loyalty by force is similar to a highway robber who asks 
people to stand and deliver by threat to life, 


“ QsreaCus@aran iether Qara yaw o pls rra 
gonm QFhO srap@u Caig.” (551) 


“GaQ@arg Parmar ARa mpu gia 
Gardar B oor qp ar Aray.” (552) 


@erQ@Gsre in such circumstances is worse than danda; it is 
a murderous weapon like a spear. 


1, Ear] Baidwin, The Torch of Freedom (Hodder & Stoughton, 1951), p. 48 
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Manakkudavar and Paripperuma] list out the evils of 
tyranny as: (1) qaapeaw @Qriwraw, (2) gq Geiwranu, 
(3) Gor suro pararem, (4) pop Osa_rQri sa, 
(0) psig sorter yrru p OF ga, 
(6) geome Geise and (7) @9s%r Ors se. 


A King who thoughtlessly uses his power will lose both 
his subjects and his kingdom. The implication is that his 
subjects will cease to love him and may rebel. Even if that does 
not happen, some neighbouring power may use his unpopularity 
to oust him. 


‘<“ Rapb GRY aGgudpée GaraGarge 
Guig Qeauyw sr.” (554) 


There is no weapon that will wear away the property of 
a king more surely than the tears of those groaning under his 
oppression. It is righteousness alone that gives permanence to 
a king’s rule and the lack of it will tarnish his fame. A king 
who has no love for his subjects is worse than rainless blight 
on the land. 


C warara wran GraCarcrenw ; 250 Sear pe 
wer jam ib wercrta Oe ati,” (556) 


“ gpaiderann GKTASHHSG aa pC p Care gar 
gMr wro Lii”? (557) 


This word ‘wa’ (ali) has a very important connotation. It 
means giving oneself completely to another by identification, of 
which the spiritual basis is love. In Thevaram and Téruvacagam 
we come across, the word ‘gai’? referring to God’s grace. Thus 
ali is not merely the performance of a function but has a deeper 
spiritual significance. 


It should not be supposed that under a tyrannical and 
unrighteous king, the poor alone will suffer. The rich will also 
suffer and they will be worse off than the poor. For a time the 
rich may try to prosper under an authoritarian rule but soon they 
too will suffer. Hence what is required is righteousness which 
will treat the poor and the rich justly. 


“ Merenwwer Bore genienw dpenpO@eiiur 
Daraar Gar pS wei uig or.’? (558) 
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Purananuru gives at various places illuminating and 
many-sided interpretations of the duties of a king. He should be 
kind towards the law-abiding and the loyal and severe with 
offenders ; he must be like a moon that equally pleases all good 
men and a sun that equally scorches all bad men and like rain 
must be impartial to all. 


 g008 ws pep star Qar pp; 
ASN, ‘wot’ soars CarwCsrirg 
‘I oraars GorpGsereemr gs 
ruil nn yorar Oats &) me yei eD ib 
Basa yorar semL ER Frugyw 
AT OT FF] HS COT ATEL LD, LPE MLD 
aaron YA, QaeCart meu 
ECA arifur Qei sens ! ”? (you. 55, 10-17) 


It is significant that one of the king’s main concern is to 
feed the people and secure freedom from hunger as giving food 
is giving life and this is necessary if the king desires all the 
best for his next life, to become powerful and rule all the world 
and to leave behind a good name, 


c @sa go ews BF Qrar Carer. gyi 
Grow sruni Csrarac) api A 
age ysw Caang- ayb, A mÈ sS 
raawr INS SN Carai g cod 0H Dg ET 
68 Cea Qo 15H uror | 
ET Qo Df SMOWUT UTEE TANAN io 
xeon. Ger@sCgrt _WiGar@s CarGr!” 
(4) 0H, 18. 13-19) 


The duties of a king are to discard evil, maintain justice and 
collect taxes. 


“Qsro 950.6 g Cara Das Gu 
UQA DLIA ENY D A 
Qa ge Gor. iG eA 
epg yorGrri aparan? (47 ou, 17) 


Kalittogat suggests that the king’s just rule must proclaim 
truth. 


s Quriwrew puyol OeaGasra.”? (aads. 99. 11) 
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In Silappadhikaram we find that Senguttuvan, the Chera King, 
felt ashamed of the royal injustice of the Pandiyan king in taking 
away the life of Kovalan thoughtlessly : 


“ Oseaart Csrurtor B ó Rom Cal 
waret Carurer ams Ser gyari ur er 
* * * * 
aad %er arar gs Carte wean acir 
Qrar Adi sg OeaCar ardQSug.” 
(Reus, 25 : 93-99) 


Even if the king’s sceptre is not straight or his counsellors 
do not adhere to ‘g o:b’ (aram), even if the laws propounded are 
incorrect, even if the proceedings are onesided, in the urmewar mib 
of the king, the effigy will shed tears if there is miscarriage of 
justice, says Silappadhikaram : 


E gereCara Carga gonKe MWA S D 
swr g w Cary Qura Amb o pA gomb 
er@ar@ sderg smast Lipi 
LITEA DT PELD LINED we Dpi 


(Aes, 5, 135-38) 


So even the king and the laws are not infallible and if there 
is miscarriage, of justice, it is due to evil fate only. 


“ aad ter ater gs Cart marra 
Gregus 8dr gs ge QeaGar aréSu gs.” 
(Aa, 25, 97, 98) 


if the divine law is allowed to prevail, Sekkilar, the author of 
Periyapuranam, says that, 


“Cggeaurgse SGV i HAr Wg APA T i or 
SGuworga apEeQeawms srr Scrous gor 
Gus gsr Garr e papiésror waat soar 
AGES ATETA HAC stop Op gr arar,” 
(Quhu yrr, 129) 


If the @eaCsre is shaken, the king regards himself as worse 
than a felon, as is seen in Silappaduikāram. 
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c sate s@QFu Carwr 
QurerOei @sraws gaGere Caw 
wrCen recor! wnCor serae ! 
were gs 7S GS Osearyan STAA 
axis Smygis QsQsaer eye!” 
(Rou, 20, 73-77) 


Of the Pandiyan kings itis said @QrnGare erorw muli arri 
urew wi’, In bm wf of the same classic ‘Sqtg GeaGare 
ater wrenw’ is said in praise of even the river Cauvery. 


Of the same category as tyranny is the king’s acts that cause 
fear. A king must make proper investigation before meeting out 
punishment, otherwise people will be terrorised. If the people 
think that the king isa tyrant, he will soon perish. 


c Men ps pwer sarpanrEego Oar eorQere Cait sor 
2 m6QH) Pees @s@Quw.” (654) 
(Tr.) If he is dour-faced and harsh in speech, he will be 
feared like a demon. 


The king will lose power if he only indulges in anger 
without consulting his ministers. Considerateness (senGewy iii) 
is essential in aking. A king who desires to be called the pink of 
courtesy will drink off even the poison that is offered to him with 
a smile. 

“ Qumseoer@id CEFR L.OWUT BUSSES 
prefab Cacm® ver.” (580) 


The grace of the king’s eye will accept what his eye alone 
will forbid. 


This indicates the degree of forbearance and grace that is 
expected in a king. The outer rectitude and justice must be 


borne by an inner dignity. 


CHAPTER XI 
STATE-CRAFT 


Tiruvalluvar devotes a whole chapter to the sources of 
intelligence necessary for a king although he rarely elaborates on 
strategy and state-craft of which we find plenty in Kautilya’s 
Arthasasiva, The king’s two eyes are respectively the books on 
state-craft and the spy service. It is necessary for the king to 
know quickly all that happens in the land. Success is not for 
him who does not know how to get at news by scouts and spies. 


Those to be watched are his employees, his relations and his 
enemies. 


“ MerGQewanrt gba ppb Calor grt sor pag 
war acorun “xrrleag gphm,’? (584) 


Spies can disguise themselves as ascetics and holy men and 
should wear an unsuspicious appearance. The spy should bring 
reliable information that is hidden and the infermation brought 
by one spy should be got checked by that of another. Even spies 
should not know each other and if the reports of three agree, 
reliance could then only be placed on them. 


Kautilya deals with the system of spies more elaborately 
than Tiruvalluvar. According to hima spy can take the guise 
of a fraudulent disciple (kapatika-chatra), a recluse (udasthita}, 
a householder (grihapalika), a merchant (vaidehaka), an ascetic 
(tapasa), a colleague (satri), firebrand (tikshna), a prisoner (rasada) 
and medicant woman (bhikshuki). The spies should sow dissensions 
in the enemy’s country by using disgruntled persons. Similarly 
the king’s own seditious ministers must be kept under watch. 


Kautilya also sketches out a system of intrigues which is spicy to. 
read. 


Tiruvalluvar discusses another group of virtues in a king, 
the keynote of which is the king’s ability to take energetic 
action; otherwise even the spy system would be useless. They 


are energetic action, abstention from sloth, perseverance and 
courage. 
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The king must have capacity for work and it is not enough 
to have liberality of mind alone. Otherwise it will be like the 
courage that cannot be expected from an eunuch although armed 
with a sword, says Tiruvalluvar. 


«c srertexcou Owen sror Camrremenw, Cuga 
wrrr Cures Qah.’ (614) 


The king shall spurn personal pleasures and love work, to 
ward off danger to. his people, he will then be a tower of 


strength. 
 @erub Scapwurer YarSaparar sara 
HOTU FOL s Mer pid ger.” (615) 


To be luckless is no disgrace but to be without manly 
effort is disgraceful. 


«e Gur A Aeranw wri uylwear gy 5 s Be Ds g 
gar Star rwo p (618) 
A king with manly effort will even defeat fate, says the 
Kural. 
C6 garam ipl] id LURS STemrUT, & %vaAler Ws 

STT HOLL vai.” (620) 
These are words of wisdom to be written in letters of gold for 

a Ruler to follow. 
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CHAPTER XII 


ROLE OF MINISTERS 


After expatiating on Arasiyal or Rajadharma as the 
Sanskritists call it, Tiruvalluvar proceeds to discuss the qualifi- 
cations, functions and role of the ministers who are an important 
part of the Sate and equal in weight to the king himself 
according to Parimélalagar. 


This part of Porutpal has a very intimate relevance to our 
times and deserves to be read and re-read. 


The first essential in a minister is an ability to judge 
aright ways and means of achieving great things, timeliness of 
action and enterprise and initiative. 


“smaSuyb sage Qriwsyib Grin 
2) A Voor Wj id Lo Goer LG Dn ws & .?? (631) 


Along with these the minister must have resolution, interest 
in the welfare of the people, constant study and drive to get 


things done. 


c aware GLE SSN FSDDM sa gar ad Year ast @ 
Rigor ORE ADDER? (632) 


The affairs of the State are not simple things fit only 
for philosophers as many difficult situations have to be faced. 
Tiruvalluvar says that he is an able minister who possesses 
the capacity to disunite allies, cherish and keep friendship 
and bring back people who have estranged. This is paying 
attention to both ‘santhi’ and ‘vigraha’ aspects in relations 
within the State and outside. 


The minister should not waver in his advice and must possess 
penetrating insight and comprehension and clear-headedness in 


decision and action. 


“Osh sgn Csitg Qeugyo eg stmunre 
Qeraagin aang giowss.”’’ (634) 
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The expression eg@gs%ewreGeraae (unambiguity and 
positiveness in speech) is simple but pregnant with meaning- 
In the present times we see ministers making contradictory and 
confusing statements and doing loud thinking in public because 
they advise nobody except themselves. The ‘positiveness in 
expression of opinion’as V. V. S. Ayyar translates the term 
‘pas wur Qsrwww, will be possible only in a responsible 
minister who deliberates deeply and speaks discreetly. When 
this is not found in an abundant measure even in the present 
democratic forms of government, it is remarkable that Tiru- 
valluvar places a great prize on it in a system of monarchy 
which means that Tiruvalluvar was really anticipating the modern 
concepts of the democratic process. 


A worthy minister must also know the law (2 ar), must be 
calm and weighty in expression and knows at all times the right 
course of action. 


c goods arar mawia Gernarara Ge; hier gw 
Boo Bi gsror CxiéBS gor,” (6495) 


All these qualities will add dignity to the office of minister 
and will make him a success and a tower of strength to the State. 


It is not enough, warns Tiruvalluvar, that the minister has 
only om ub, segue and afi gum but he should have 
knowledge of the ways of the world and practical experience. 


c Osw Has BUESE Emig LOSS SH 
Qupos gig GQeue,’’ (637) 


The practical man must know the es sæi (the way of the 
world), otherwise he will be an ivory tower minister and may 
bring about disaster, unintentionally albeit, to the State. 


The most important advice that Tiruvalluvar gives to the 
minister is that he should dare to speak out and give correct 
advice even if the king is unwise and might throw away his 
advice. Duty must be performed at all costs and not burked to 
retain his position or the king’s favour. 


c gbara gs Mura asoficon, = os 
sanpigisrar a. pw sie,” (638 } 
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(Parimelalagar points out that the meaning of Amathya in 
Sanskrit is 2.ywW9@ésrer (one who is near). The Kural says, 


“Far better are 70 crores of enemies for a king than a Minister 
at his side who intends ruin.” 


“ugp@seraps wi AANE uses ger QseCeri 
agug Cary 2 mib,” (639) 


Above ail these, loyalty is important—loyalty in the sense 
that it will not let down the highest good of the State, because 
he will be more dangerous than ‘seventy crores of enemies.’ 
Tiruvalluvar does not waste many words on this aspect as this 
one Kural is so forcibly expressed. Silappadikaram places 
disloyal ministers in the same category as other degenerates like 
a rascal monk, unchaste women, seducers, liars and informers. 


“ syne ns QST Srn wrek 
YHMnen oe AO sripso sve h Queer ig t 
yoru sauéeer I miw swiCunrt 


Qurish urat, 4 PK» aqai? 


(Awi, 5. 128-131) 


AH these standards might appear to be obvious but they are 
dificult to find even today, but Tiruvalluvar expresses these 
sentiments with such dignity and in most acceptable and valid 
forms that they are a marvel for all times. Compare for example 
Kautiiya who goes into details like this: He says that to test 
the loyalty of a minister a woman-spy in the guise of an ascetic 
who is respected in the king’s household should be asked to 
approach the minister and say that the queen is enamoured of 
him and that arrangements would be made for his entrance into 
her chamber. If the minister spurns this proposal, he would be 
deemed a pure minister. All this is rather coarse, smacking of 
palace intrignes rather than elevated standards of political 
conduct. Another test mentioned in Arthasastra is to try a 
minister like thist The king may pretend to take the ministers 
on a voyag- and arrest them on pretext of their disloyalty. 
A spy in th: guise of the king’s favourite must approach the 
ministers and tell them that the king was unwise and cruel and 
they should murder him and put another in his stead. The 
minister is to be judged by his reaction to such temptations. 
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Kautilya further elaborates the topic of tests by allurements. 
Those who are tried by ‘religious allurements’ should be selected 
as judges (dharmasthaniya kantaka codhaneshu). Those tested 
by ‘monetary allurements’ should be selected for office as 
revenue collectors and so on. All these are very primitive 
methods worthy of a book on state-craft but not of one dealing 
with the principles of polity. Tiruvalluvar too, no doubt, has 
mentioned the fourfold tests (aon, Qura, Oeruw, waiWree) 
that the king should employ for choosing the servants but he 
does not mention them with regard to ministers. To place 
espionage as the highest and surest and only guarantee of the 
Safety of the king or the State is a poor form of polity. Rightly, 
it is relegated in the Kural to external relations with other kings 
or chieftains only and not to internal affairs. 


CHAPTER XIII 
MINISTERIAL SPEECH AND CONDUCT 


Tiruvalluvar has devoted a number of Chapters on the 
speech and conduct of the ministers Gera acreanu, ters grisenw, 
Stor gs Aub, Wear Gene awws (Chapters, 65-68). The king and 
ministers both participate in councils of the State, but the king 
does not in all others while the ministers do. So, if learning is 
necessary in a king, both learning and eloquence should be 
looked for in a minister. The importance of persuasion and 
of public communications now so much valued in modern 
governments is also valued by Tiruvalluvar. Monarchy of his 
concept is as much rule by discussion as democracy is today. 
That is why he calls stcev.s, the power of convincing speech, as 
a blessing greater than all other blessings, because words have 
power to build as well as destroy. 


tg ASS pD Cs@uw 2J E CHO qh SOUT ar 
a7 356 srouM Geracdiar sem Garia.” (642) 


The power of speech must not only captivate the friendly but 
also those not so friendly. 


c CGstirrs Saigh saswuartig @ aora b 


Gatu Qor fa gre Gere ”? (643) 


The use of words knowing their power and import is itselfa 
discipline and a source of power. 


< Apa deg Gera ge Gera 3 9 meni 
Qurgen gah gore nm Aw.’ (644) 


The world will then wait to carry out what you desire. 


c Sort gg Osp Cs Eb eran, 826 Soh gs 
Qera gan ameriry Qu or .°? (648) 


The point to be remembered is that the minister is a part of 
go@ua@ageep (the five grand councils) and sewGurrw» (eight 
popular assemblies) of the State and so the minister has 
constantly to speak to them. The five assemblies, which are 
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mentioned both in Silappadikaram and Manimékalai are qauees, 
araisa Gi, gra sawat, gf gat, and #rremt (i.e., ministers, 
astrologers, military chiefs, envoys and scouts). 


The eight popular assemblies are : 


sromrs Sueai, saw srre, 
STEF FH MD, SOL EMI INAR; 
C&T wri ST, sahus swat, 


winter Sot, Qy omar, 


(i.e. assemblies of citizens, guardsmen, workers, treasurers, 
frontier men etc.) These popular assemblies are the beginnings 
of deliberative and legislative bodies now known to democracy. 
The learned ministers, if they are really learned, must be able to 
educate the assemblies and give a lead to them. Otherwise 
they would be like flowers, though in bloom, give no fragrance. 
That is to say these popular institutions will be only in form and 
not informed. 


6 Demrenpog gb arp DNE TU E Dpp 
cor SAS sort art”? (650) 
As important as s+ sew and g% sew and more so is 
after sew, Because, the ministers will be judged by their actions 
and not by their words and their advisers. 
E ETEND Yssw SELD, AV Cor Geri 
Gamri awa sab,” (651) 
Those that wish to be great should therefore not do anything 
that will tarnish their name. 


“gq 50 Caar@n galwr pew Qetial tor 
YD) SID of OT GO) WT? (653) 
The ministers shall not be guilty of unworthy deeds, and wealth 
and power earned by disreputable means are worse than poverty. 
Such power acquired by oppression is bound to be lost. 
 gpéGstomr TWT Apur; O) pS con 
I buwo spur eenai,’? (659) 
“sagaro QurgaQeiGs wri SEN JF wL 
sas garb QUARO upp.” (660) 
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: The recipient of such power will himself be destroyed just as 
water poured in a pot of unbaked clay dissolves the clay and also 
itself runs out. The minister is expected to possess strength of 
character and firmness in action (Væ $ Aub). A weak minister 


however well-meaning is no good because his plans will not be 
fulfilled. 


“awah creamenhuinr ig ol gL, am wr ir 


Awr rrai Qu Ber.’ (666) 


In a Chapter entitled Sær Qruw aws following the one on 
Ser á Sum Tiruvalluvar gives the ingredients of executive 
efficiency in a minister. Decision must follow deliberation and in 
the execution of such decisions, there should be no delay, says the 
Kural. 


“—“ GHEA Gog gollOai se 5 yiga 
SI psAua SGSN Fg”? (671) 


The Kural also says that unfinished action and unended enmity 
are as ruinous as the remnants of a fire which will again 
consume. 


In all matters, five things should be carefully considered, viz., 
the resources in hand, the instrument, the proper time and the 
nature of the action and the proper place for its execution. 
The minister should hasten to secure the alliance of the foe of 
one’s enemies even more thar rewarding friends. Ministers 
of small States should yield to and acknowledge their superior 
foes, if the latter offer them a chance of reconciliation. We find 
parallelisms to these in Kautilya also in Chapter XIV of the 
Arthasastra. 
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THE AMBASSADORS 


From the conduct of internal affairs, Tiruvalluvar passes on 
to foreign affairs in the next Chapter (69). The king deals 
with external States only through diplomatic channels and 
hence the Chapter is devoted to stg or Ambassadors. In an 
earlier Chapter Tiruvalluvar spoke of spies or ẹ øt to verify 
the loyalty of servants employed by the State. An Ambassador 
may be aspy in some circumstances, but a spy cannot be an 
ambassador who must be of high birth, good manners and loving 
nature. 


“ HTD yom SouIns sa Cab ganmw 
LIRL EDL OW $1 SICOLK LUT e (681) 


The envoy must possess natural wisdom as well as knowledge of 
arts and sciences and a good personality. 


CC pha “KITS gs swal Ow apor mip 
Or Dawu Ore Dersa.” (684) 


These ideas in Tirukkural are so modern and are worth noiing, 
and hence the world needs to know more about the Kural. Concise- 
ness of speech, sweetness of tongue and a careful eschewing of 
all disagreeable language, these are tie means by which the 
ambassador will work for his State’s well-being. The ambassador 
sent on missions should be firm of mind, pure of heart and 


engaging in his ways. 


CE grUsIGnLW I T GN LD GI CON] @ GDL. LD Qweper per 
aniicnw WPT Levey e? (688) 


Even when threatened with death the perfect ambassador will 
not fail in his duty but will promote his king’s interests. 


E OB uud arrg Dea payne 
e w9 ums gs.” (690) 
76 
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Kautilya too deals with envoys in Book I, Chap. 29 of the 
Arthasastra. “He prescribes minister’s qualifications for the charge 
(affaires (mantrinah) and lesser qualifications for parimitartah 
(agents entrusted with definite misssions), and sasanaharah 
(conveyor of royal writs). The envoy, says Kautilya, should 
avoid women and liquor, and shall take bed single as the inten- 
tions of envoys will be attempted to be found out while with 
Women or under influence of drink. Kautilya gives elaborate 
methods for the envoy to adopt. Arthasastra has the perfection 
of Machiavalli in this kind of state-craft, 


In a group of chapters Tiruvalluvar gives rules as to how 
ministers shall conduct themselves with, kings, judge counsels, 
etc., (all of which it is not possible to cover within the brief 
cones of these Lectures) and with this, the section dealing with 
ministers concludes. 


CHAPTER XV 
CIVIL AND MILITARY RESOURCES 


Then we come to Nadu or territory. That country is great, 
says Tiruvalluvar, which never faileth in its yield of harvests 
and which is the abode of wise men as well as worthy rich men. 


“ soon Sorweph såst gr pwn F 
Graagi Crtag orQ.” (731) 


The country should be free from starvation, epidemics and 
destructive foes. It should also be free from factions, anarchists 
and traitors. 


* ua@dpes uryp@eriinw oc uma Cae sug Sw 
Qsraggnyn Dawg rA? (735) 


The country should have surface and subsoil waters, seasonal 
rains, well-situated mountains and strong fortifications. 


The five ornaments of the kingdom are (1) freedom from 
disease, (2) wealth, (3) harvests, (4) happiness and (5) security. 
There should be natural wealth more than that produced by 
labour. Even if the land has all these, it is worth nothing if 
it is not blessed in its ruler. 


u yaseow GQaw Gud ser gy uuderC p 
Gat swo dwars eA.” (740) 


It will be seen that Tiruvalluvar’s monarchy is not for the 
purpose of keeping up the line of kings but to avoid anarchy. 


Tiruvalluvar devotes one chapter to ‘ Fortresses’ and two 
to ‘Army’ and in between a chapeter on ‘Wealth’. Although 
fortress is part of land, it is given importance as an essential of 
State as in olden days warfare consisted in taking the fortresses 
of the enemy while in modern times it consists in surrounding 
the capital of the State and taking or destroying strategic 
targets. Actually fortress signifies only the capital and itis well 
known that the Tamil Muvendars were very energetic in building 
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their capitals and were proud of them. A fort is necessary for 
attack, defence and shelter. It should have the defensive barriers 
and facilities like unfailing supply of water, open space, hills and 
thick vegetative covering round about. 


© wh Eb wert emi wawy yN A ip D 
SIQwW UOL gre.’ (742) 


Parimélalagar calls these rrer, Gaara, wtvwrer, and 
stre, These natural advantages only makethe fort valuable 
for strategic use rather than troops and dump of arms. Tiru- 
valluvar also refers to some manual which refers to making the 
fortress impregnable by its height, thickness etc. It is not known 
what itis. The Silappadikaram commentary of Adiyarkunallar 
gives the requirements of a fortress from an engineering point of 
view : 


E Sor yi Sump aera Ouar A ib 
sale sapo sa gyuilp say cy w 
uA Oaeb sA GPA YD 
sruQurer ED SVA MEL D 
Si oor b OETL.F Gl Yori w AID 
KOVU FAD Lj en Buf LW Low Lp uy Lb 
guals garage mauu eh Ab 
GeaQo ð Ar gb uer A jib Lr ijb 
agaye Fiyib aapa pp slar u qp ib 
Gargi Gt spb Ca gy Ima.” 

(Feu. 15. 207-216) 


It is one of the functions of the King to distribute arms, 


gums wrier gost uss, Commentator Ilamptranar explains 
this as, 


‘es gy, Gwl gyi, FSD, HW apes gro, 
GGG urby sey,’ 


This commentator interprets these as the study of the Vedas, 
performance of sacrifices, giving away of gifts, looking after the 
welfare of the subjects and prowess in weapons. The commen- 
tator Nachinarkiniyar substitutes administration of justice for the 
last. Tiruvalluvar departs from Tolkappiyar and does not refer 
to these traditional virtues. 
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Purananiru speaks of the fortresses full of bows : 


e DJD IERD FY IT EHH 
2 ot a Gan OeaGar wu? (4 pw. 20) 


Tiruvalluvar also refers to the fortress being stocked with 
the necessary stores and a good garrison (#6 gar) which is 
loyal and loving to the king. Parimélalagar also refers to 
tunnel (@ym) and Manskkudavar to ramparts (g rws) and 
wA Lur A guns mounted cn them. It may be mentioned that 
in Tolkdppiyam we find it stated that all castes can bear ofa 
and Gae, bow and spear, as citizens. The inmates of the 
fortress should be doughty men to withstand sieze or storming by 
an enemy. Tiruvalluvar also warns that, however strong the 
fort may be, the men must have Vær wr A, that is, freedom 
from inaction, panic and ill-judgment.’ 


Kautilya also refers to the requirements of a fort, viz., 
andaka (moat), parvata (hill), dhauvana (desert), forest (vana- 
durga) aud water and thickets (khajana) and gives elaborate 
detail: of the fort which are really interesting (Bk. I Chap. III). 
In Bk. XIII Chap. 5 he gives details as to how to capture and 
destroy a fort. 


Tolkappiyam speaks in detail of meritorious acts in war, 
accom ing to each ‘tinai? and region, For example for ‘vakai’ 
there are twelve tinais ! 


(1) sending of royal umbrella, (2) sending of sword before 
attack, (3) clash between soldiers when getting up the ladder, 
' (4) be sieger besieging the inner fort after capturing the outer and 
killing the enemy’s army, “5) asking besieged about defence 
desired, (6) miraculous attack, (7) defeating enemy in moat, (8) 
defeat of army inside fort, (9) attack of army on glacis, (10) 
purificatory bath of the crown of the vanguished, (11) purificatory 
bath of the sword of the victor and (12) collecting armies of the 
victor and honouring them (Porul, Purathinaz, 68) 


For some other tinais, other things like attack by elephant, 
hand to hand fight, fight with swords etc., are mentioned. 


Significantly Tiruvalluvar places a Chapter on ‘Wealth’ 
following the Chapter on ‘Fortress’ as moey is the first require- 
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ment for peace and war and hence it is an important sinew 
of defence. He has framed the maxims in this chapter on 
very general lines and hence are universally applicable as the 
economic doctrine for polity. 


c Qur@gOae eyb Qurur Sar san Ooo wig b 
comomu sus ge Qrar m.” (753) 


Wealth is an unfailing Jamp which goes to ‘every place and 
dispels darkness and quells enmity. Wealth got by proper 
means is the basis for 2. and Qeru (i.e., virtue and well- 
being). 


C Der Ob Arpo Fay Bm He g 
& Ser D aig Qurge.”? (754) 


C AGAD yorub wera Quraan sb 
yoert yro auw.” (755) 


Tiruvalluvar also gives the sources of revenue for the State. 
They are escheats, derelicts, customs, taxes and tributes from 
vanquished states. 


“a gurme tag Qurba gare gs 
Osn20ur Ge; Cas ger Quragar.” (756) 


There is no sharper steel than wealth to cleave the enemy’s pride 
and strength, says the Kural. 


“ Qrius Qura@tr ; Genet GeGes Ma Ga 
aoegolp mhu Be.” (759) 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE ARMY 


Tiruvalluvar speaks of the characteristics of the Army and 
tightly enough he insists on military traditions, Qarun. 
The commentator Parimélalagar refers to different categories 
of. the army, viz» ep@tueor. (standing army), sadue 
(mercenary army), sr @Qùue (citizen’s army), sr Qoue 
(sappers and miners), g/%erGue (auxiliaries) and masine- 
(combatants). Valour and gallantry and heroism are important 
in an army. With a dry sense of humour, Tiruvalluvar asks 
what is the good of having a large army of rats which can be 
hissed off by a snake? l i 


“ads séare areo 2a aol auna 
pireib uiis Qab.” (763) 


A good army is the one which will not take defeat and will resist 
even if Yama, the god of death, comes against it. Its four 
qualities are : valour, honour, pride in tradition, and refusal to be 
confounded. This is a brilliantly succint statement. 


6 1p DIDIM OMT Lb LONER i ape @eeey Cs D mib 
aorsrerGs Tob uwi.” (766) 


The king has an obligation to see that the Army does not 
get reduced in numbers, is not forced to plunder the people 
and do humiliating things and is not ill-paid. Provided all 
this, even if the army is big it is of no use if it has not 
generals (s%vwéser) and the army should be proud of them. 
The ethics of the army is to strike hard but it is chivairy 
to be generous to the fallen. It is unworthy of its steel to show 
its valour against the falling and disarmed foes. (Parimélalagar 
cites Kamba Ramayana where Rama asks Ravana to go back 
and return next day duly armed). As in Kamathuppal 
Tiruvalluvar becomes poetic when he speaks of the proud warrior 
who will not even wince if a spear is thrown at him or the 
warrior who will laugh nonchalantly if a lance thrown at an 
elephant comes back and hurts him, Love and War are inspiring 
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themes for Tamil poets. Purananuru contains a number of 
scenes of valour where mothers exhorted their sons to go and 
fight and would feel disgraced if the son got a wound in his back 
(i.e. if he turned his back instead of going down fighting). 
(see Purananiru. 279, 277, 274, 62). As regards chivalry 
Tolkappiyam (Puram) commentary (Nachinarkiniar’s) says that 
a noble and benign rule consisted in not killing or fighting 
without giving due warning to the feeble, issueless, men with 
no hair on their heads, men who retreat, men who are not equals 
in valour etc. 


Tiruvalluvar does not refer to any navy although 
Tolkappiyam refers to &¢4ue_ in one place and Silappadikaram 
refers to Ceran Senguttuvan’s navy (27.16). The Tamils were 
good ship-builders and their sea-borne trade was not unimportant. 


The king, or the head of the State as now, was apparently 
the head of the Armed Forces and not any minister, In 
Padttruppattu in one place (24) the king is praised as the head 
of the Army S@ere wre QugGbucs seat. 


In Books Ito XIV,‘ Kautilya deals at great length with Army 
and Warfare. He speaks of different kinds of army—hereditary 
army, hired army, army formed by co-operation of the people, 
friend’s army and army composed of wild tribes. Tiruvalluvar 
does not go into details like these although in Sangam literature 
we have ample references to methods and exploits of war. The 
point is that Tiruvalluvar was not writing a manual on war but 
only examining the ethics of war and peace and how they contri- 
buted to the other fulfilments of life namely gy, Quager and 
rub. In his age obviously there were not external wars or 
invasions but the essential fact is that a well-trained and 
courageous army was an ingredient of the State. 


1. Cf. T. V. Mahalingam - South Indian Polity, p. 280 


CHAPTER XVII 
ALLIES AND ENEMIES 


Just as important as the Army are the allies which 
Tiruvalluvar deals with in 12 chapters which comprise the 
grammar of friendship, testing of friendship and enmity open and 
disguised. Tiruvalluvar says that there is no armour as friendship 
for defence against the machinations of foes. 


c Qubs wrae oor? 29g Cure 
Deris fur wrayer anwy Pp” (581) 


Genuine friendship grows like the waxing moon and its purpose 
should be for correcting if one goes wrong. Friendship hastens to 
go to aid just as the hand of the man whose garment slips away. 
(We saw this in the aid of U. K. and U. S.A. at the time of 
Chinese aggression on India). Friendship should be made after 
due consideration as it is difficult to discard it after once contrac- 
ted. It isa gain to put away the friendship of foes. These 
are not copy-book maxims but essentials of a wise foreign policy 
and peaceiul co-existence. Those who loyally keep the ties 
of friendship will be loved and respected even by enemies. Friend- 
ship of the unworthy and the exploiting is no better than that of 
the harlot or the theif. The enmity of the wise 1s ten million 
times better than the intimacy of foes. The ailiance of those 
whose deeds vary with their declarations is dangerous. Obviously 
Tiruvalluvar must have read the lessons of history carefully 
and no one knows if he was a minister himself. 


Tiruvalluvar examines the causes that bring about enmity. 
Although these considerations are general propositions, they apply 
with greater force to the affairs of State. Earlier he discussed 
the factors brought about by others ; he now discusses the factors 
brought about by one’s own actions. They are folly (Gua@smw), 
conceit (awd arero) and amour de propre (sw). A person 
holding public office like a minister should not bend his heart 
towards things unworthy and base. There is no want like 


want of semse and the pig-headedness which would not listen 
17 
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to good counsel and such a man is a plague on the men around 
him. Quarrelsomeness is a disease and those who free themselves 
of it will acquire glory. The person who has the talent to avoid 
hostility cannot easily be overthrown. Fortune will smile on 
one if he ignores provocation, and ruin is in store if he is 
tricky and makes enemies all round. These are wise words 
applicable to the present political situation of many countries in 


the world. 


In three chapters, Tiruvalluvar enumerates very fine 
principles of policy in judging enemies. His advice is intensely 
practical. For example, he says:— Some times it is wiser to 
be submissive and some times it is expedient to declare enmity. 
If the enemy is stronger, avoid aconflict and if he is weak, 
court the fray and pursue till he is vanquished. This is not 
unethical because a weaker person has no business to be impudent. 
An enemy whois unjust and who has no supporters deserves to 
be routed. All these are intensely ‘practical. They breathe 
more of the dignity of the Jion than the cunning of the jackal. 
He is a craven who lacks sense, understanding, liberality and he 
will be an easy prey to enemies. 


s CFO ADE geooudecr Kael or 
srb auar ums.” (863) 


He is also an easy prey to enemies who does not explore 
ways for conciliation, take opportunities offered for it, avoid 
reproach and demeaning acts. It is a delight to an enemy if one 
is not well versed, does not make use of opportunities and does 
not care for blame or dignity because the enemy could easily 
overcome such a one, 


“e aPC eres ir oor arwauer QFE LIG Bra n er 


velever un~@iées QA.” (765) 


Parimélalagar explains aGerégeroer as not being conversant 
with ancient books. Commentator Parithiyar explains it correctly 
as exploring all avenues. All these refer to defects in a king 
harmful to him. Per contra there are defects in the enemy 
which would be favourable to the king. They are blind 
wrath and lust. Such enemies will easily lose their balance. 
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It is worthwhile to purchase some enmities to destroy their power. 
This is analogous to agents provacateurs employed by dictators 
against enemies who are weak or divided. 


There are certain enmities which should be carefully avoided. 
The prime importance is given to those who are powerful in 
speech. They may be either demagogues or tribunes of the 
people, but the latter are more dangerous because their influence 
are not momentary. The British regime was able to put down 
revolutionaries and firebrands who excited the people to 
disaffection against their rule but could not suppress the 
influence of the studied and sober but nevertheless powerful 
words of great leaders like Gandhi. 
u Var par sws Qasr ayb, OQsrarar hs 
QeraCea mayai ueos,”? (872) 
A king’s sagacity consists in not provoking a multitude of foes 
when he has no allies. In such circumstances it is wise and 
tactful to convert enemies into allies. Discretion is the better 
part of valour. 
 umsclurs QaremQUI Gs’ Uem wit er er 
| SOSOUEST SHR OD LN. (874) 
“ garga oraw; as mN; SNT pAr 
Oa pam uri Qarasan der garw”? (875) 


In some circumstances it is better to put on the aspect 
neither of friend nor foe, but remain neutral. But enmities 
which are like thorns must be nipped in the bud before they 
grow in size. 

Treachery within is more dangerous than enemies without. 


Enemies who are open foes need not be dreaded but foes 
‘who profess to be by your side as friends should be dreaded. 


© ararQura MEVA ACFE, ACRE , 
CserGura umsat Ggrury,”? (882) 
The machinations of enemies masquerading as friends will 
poison even those who are friendly. It is expedient to avoid 
discords within as they are like a file which weareth away an iron 
or it is like living with cobras under the same roof. 


Safety also lies in not offending great men and powerful 
potentates. Particularly men of lofty principles should not be 
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made to feel angry because of the injustice or wicked ways of the 
king. Even if such aking rests on most solid supports, he will 
not be saved if men of great spiritual power frown on them. 
C @ ob’ sents Frin yuo wn 
Ant sous s Frat Oe Her,”? (900) 


Tiruvalluvar also warns against dangers which though 
not direct will ruin a king or a minister. They are being under 
the influence of women, prostitutes, wine and gambling. The 
recent Profumo affair in England is a lurid illustration of such 
bad association. It will be remembered that the then Prime 
Minister Mr. Harold Macmillan said that Profumo scandal had 
shocked his government and he had to relinquish office scon after. 


Kautilya like Tiruvalluvar goes into very great details about 
enmity and his treatment is interesting (Bk. I Ch. III). 
Tiruvalluvar’s maxims are more or less parallel in general 
principles and it is likely that Tiruvalluvar was indebted in 
dealing with this aspect of Polity to Kautilya whose treatment 
is masterly. Kautilya says that a king desirous of expanding 
his own power shall make use of three broad principles : 


(1) Make peace with an equal and superior and crush 
down an inferior. 


(2) Do not foolishly go to war against a superior. You 
will be reduced to nothing as a foot-soldier opposing 
an elephant. 


(3} War with an equal king is futile as it is like one 
unbaked pot knocking against another such, 


Kautilya speaks of different kinds of peace— 
(a) atmanisha (surrendering with a certain 
number of the army) 
(b) purushantara sandhi (peace by sending hostages) 
(c) adrishta purush (peace by sending an envoy 
Signifying capitulation) 
In my opinion it is in these chapters dealing with war and 
truce that Kautilya shows consummate knowledge and cleverness 
of dealing with enemies and there is much practical wisdom 


which is commonly called strategy, for without it no kingdom 
could survive. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE CITIZENRY 


The most important section in the Kural is @» Qwe# which 
deals with the Citizenry apart from the king, ministers and 
the warriors. Tiruvalluvar deals with this in 13 chapters. 
Rectitude and sense of shame will be found in good citizens, he 
says, in a keynote maxim. 


c @ ol me srt soma A Aw QUALE EF 


Qruugpib ertaga gaS? (951) 


They will not fail in rectitude and sense of shame if the 
people come of good family and they will not fall from three 
things ;— correct conduct, truth and decency (eqs, @muenu, 
ETa Y 

Cheertul countenance, liberality, pleasant words, and unreviling 
disposition are their qualities. 

QoaGera, rns, QETO, sana. 

Even if they could gain crores upon crores they will not do what 
is derogatory. They will not stoop to deceit or cunning. Gentle- 
ness of speech and humility are their ornaments. These are 
attributes of a great citizenry. 


Tiruvalluvar places the greatest importance on honour (rer 
i.e., ‘sor ahaw styrenw? acting beneath one’s dignity). Even 
for the sake of glory men who aspire for greatness will not do 
dishonourable things. 


“Ean Fran GedunCrs FQrr@ 


Curnecrenin Gw uwi.” 


(962) 
They will prefer to die rather than lose their honour. 


Although Tiruvalluvar speaks of a good family traditions, he 
quite emphatically points out that honour lies in deeds than in 


birth. 


I mtQurage coor wwré@ew 3 @puQuraat 


Qei@Gsrifa Ga ppenu wer’? (972) 
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Greatness or Quagæw is like a woman’s chastity which can be 
maintained only by his own conduct and nothing else. 


“ agen» wsefiGr Cura Quanh 
Sater sarcr Qarr enra (974) 


If distinction alights on a little man he becomes only Patehty 
and insolent and exults in self-praise. 


And what is more, he isa great man who does not expose the 
failings of others whereas little men will delight in scandalising 
them. 


gH Pb wen PEGw Qua. ; A pew sro 
GLpCwu a BP alu.” (980) 


frex~pemeni is something which is above greatness. 
Parimélalagar says about +r er qaraw that ‘Qugewije guisar s 
or BI & at Uae Hon muw Got Q@sQsranQ 8 oS ps.’ Manakkuda- 
Var Says, ‘Qg Guguurcanyh yria swuh QL STS 
arwr CeréG&og.’ Its ingredients are goodness and perfection. 
Ger eevo or goodness of character comprises everything else. It 
may be called nobility and its five pillars are—love to all, 
senstiveness to shame, complaisance, indulgence to faults of others 
and truthfulness. 


“ ATLET eure scrCencli 6 arweawQur® 
BEHET satco Mu sr ovr.” (983) 


Such men will be ready to acknowledge their faults. 


Just as non-killing is best of tavam, so also, abstaining from: 
speaking of other’s faults is the best in the nature of man (gunam). 


“ @sreer so 55 4 Corerann 3 Imi Seow 
bs p 
Qr bag 5g FTN (984) 


Tiruvalluvar does not consider an ideal man or citizen as one 
who is pure and good in himself but he wants him to function 
in society and be a man of action to transform others into good 
and fruitfull purposes. The best strength of such a man, says» 
Tiruvalluvar, is humility because it unites the friendly and 
disarmis the hostile. 
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E gogant gone LAEN S gE apt 
LOT DOPET wt DDD ODi? (985) 
This quality is preeminently necessary in political action 
through democratic methods. In democracy the leaders function 
successfully through consensus and not by dictation. Where 
a leader is haughty, arrogant or overbearing, he soon becomes 
unpopular and falls from power, however clever, wise and 


well-intentioned he is. 


The touchstone of a man’s noble character is his willingness 
to accept defeat at the hands of an inferior without a sense of 


prestige or amour propre. 


c eral pee sewr wr sahar Cgsraval 
awunuwan san cpm Qaror. ? (989) 


This is a rare quality and true mark of a democratic leader. 


Such men will not swerve from their principles even if 
the seven seas break the shores and deluge. 


c gar if) Quufaw sroQumrat FIT COT (Up COT CD LOS 


wip aru wri? (989) 


Tiruvalluvar places the greatest importance on high-souled 
and highly-principled men as the strength of the State ang 
without them even earth cannot bear its burdens, It is 
metaphorical for saying that the State would totter to its 
foundations. Wrong policies not based on truth and honesty are 
more harmful than even imperfection in polity. The meta- 
political virtues of principles and policies are more important 
than mere forms of government 'or social order. The inner 
strength is the purity of men’s minds and actions. 


‘The world goes on’ says Tiruvalluvar, ‘smoothly because 
of men of courtesy and goodwill and but for them all the 
harmony would be dead and buried in the dust.’ 


u preartyenL. WwTTLY LiL Gewr® 2s; sp Der ow 
Loser iy SG wT DAUD weer .?? (996) 
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This goodwill will be born of an optimism and a knowledge 
of the world which knows of the world’s imperfections and 
laughs at it instead of being dismayed. Otherwise the world will 
be dark even during daylight. The recognition of evil is the 
first essential to overcome it. To overcome it or transform it, 
instead of curing it, is the function of good men in society. 


E BENV geoarrae OTU Grew 
us gburo utar gp Qaar. (999) 


The test of a good man is his ability to put his wealth to 
profitable use, otherwise it becomes a burden. All the problems 
of modern governments centre round preventing the accumulation 
of wealth in fewer hands but getting it invested in public projects 
which would socialise its benefits. The accumulation of wealth by 
unjust and corrupt means is a poison to the State. The tragedy 
of many highly evolved societies is not only that men are unjust 
but that they are unashamed. This sense of shame is that which 
abides with all virtues. This delicate sensitiveness is an ornament 
to men of goodwill, otherwise their greatness is a farce. 
Tiruvalluvar places the greatest emphasis on this sense of moral 
and social conscience, 


CHAPTER XIX 
EVOLUTION OF A GREAT SOCIETY 


The evolution of a Great Society depends on the efforts 
of each individual to raise the goodness of his own family. 
The world will revolve round such men says Tiruvalluvar. A 
good State ‘depends on the strength and vitality at the level of 
the family as the State is only the enlargement of the family 
writ large. 


Tiruvalluvar holds up farming as indispensable as the world 
depends on the fruits of the plough as on nothing else, and 
husbandmen are the linchpin of society because the support and 
sustain all those who take to other works necessary for the State. 
The farmers will help their Prince to bring all others under his 
umbrella. 


“pagar ÈD SIGD ER Hs ETIT 
AHVGOL Ey wat.” (1034) 


Agriculture is the mainstay of the State and for an affluent 
society. It is a shame to plead poverty without increasing 
agriculture production. Such a State is not putting its assets to 
good use. Earth is ready to yield its bounties and she will laugh 
if anyone pleads want without taking efforts. 


c Da@uern yw A A uar sreantler 
baoa sob sever ar Eb? (1040) 
Y 


Poverty is the cause of under-development about which so 
much is spoken of today. There is no misfortune like poverty 
and Tiruvalluvar says, ‘Poverty alone is painful as poverty’ for 
an individual or a nation.’ It is the cause of many degradations 
and sorrows. The words ofa poor man or a poor country are 
never heeded. A pauperised society is no credit for any State, 
While charity is good, there is no citizen so mean as to be forced to 
beg from those not generous enough and decent enough to give 
without churlishness, and no man should be so untruthful as to 
plead insufficiency without sharing even a bit with those who 
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need. Nor those in need should get angry with those who 
do dot give. Even in affluent society there will be some 
sections in poverty but there is no place for beggary if those 
who have, shared their riches with those who have not. This 
human law, a law of human dignity both for the giver and the 
taker, will obviate the need for the State to take steps to soak 
the rich to’succour the poor and that process, it is well known, 
pleases no one and there wiil be perpetual and universal 
discontent against the State. A self-adjusting society is the 
best and the- State should help to foster it by its ethics and 
principles. 


Every man should try to earn his daily bread, however 
humble it may be. Though it is thin gruel, it would be sweeter 
than a fare got by beggary. 


“@Qsemcft AAY nme wren grat sss 
recone)! armaw Qe.’ (1065) 


Tiruvalluvar signifies his strong feelings on the question of 
beggary by saying that the Creator of the world had better perish 
if there is to be large scale mendicancy. 


C Argob utana Caer urt gs 
Ge@e aaSw po wir oor ,?? (1062) 


Tiruvalluvar concludes: his discussion by a chapter on 
Meanness. In the ultimate analysis it is this degeneracy in 
human nature that degrades all human actions and insititutions. 
A high-souled citizenry is a heaven on earth, Of all the evils 
of the mean, the worst is that they will be unscrupulous and 
readily sell themselves for even small benefits, 


Contin @Mut suai ? gory o ppsarw 
A Dp pe eur Work gg”? (1080) 


Such dishonourable men is no credit to any society. 


CHAPTER XX 
TIRUVALLUVAR’S MESSAGE TO THE WORLD 


To sum up, Tiruvalluvar devotes a large portion of his 
treatment of Polity to the qualities of a good citizenry, and 
gives as much importance to it as he gives to the qualities of 
the Prince, the Ministers, the Army and so forth. It isa common 
saying that the people will get the government they deserve. The 
power and quality of the State, therefore, reside in the people, 
but it is an axiom of political science that the people cannot 
govern themselves and therefore require a government to regulate 
their affairs, A government can, however, misgovern either by 
the imperfections of its institutions or the lack of quality of the 
rulers. The interaction of the people on the government and of 
the government on the people is organic. It is like the interactions 
of the body and the mind. The health and tone of the body 
politic depend on this inter-action. In modern times, it is 
assumed to be achieved by representative government. Mere 
mechanical representation by counting of heads does not bring 
about this consummation. The rulers and the people must be 
governed by the same ideals and impulses, the same ethics and 
highsouledness and the same realisation of the high human 
destiny. The meaning and value of democratic order and its 
perfection in practice is only by the progress of the human mind. 
This is the message of Tiruvalluvar. A world torn by dissensions 
and gripped with fear of war and atomic destruction needs this 
message so that men’s mind may be chastened and the rulers and 
the people may at least retreat for a while and contemplate on 
the realities. The days of philosopher kings will not come back 
and they are not necessarily ideal, but a polity that is based on 
values is yet possible to strive for, It is this principle of values 
that Tiruvalluvar stresses at every turn. Nowhere does he 
bemoan that humanity has fallen on evil days, that its institutions 
are decaying and that its doom is near. Nowhere does he suggest 
obedience like the ancient lawgivers by hinting at punishment 
in this world or the next. His concepts are dignified in their 
sobriety and lofty in their simplicity. The world needs them 
more than ever. [END] 
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OF THE UNITY OF RELIGIONS 


‘“ As Alpha is of all the letters, first and source of birth 
So God Primeval is alone the source of all this earth.” 


Here in this whole chapter Valluvar speaks of God in 
his Saguna and personal aspect. 


That God is purposely left as nameless so as to suit the 
Gods of all the prevalent Faiths. 


Even by the word user the following Gods are referred 
to, as per the Nigandu. 


Isa or Siva, Mayon or Vishnu, Pangayan or Brahman, 
sinan or Jina and Buddha. 


The succeeding stanzas will apply to all the Gods of 
all faiths severally and jointly. (for example) 


FATHER GOD OF CHRISTIANS 


“The one’s who contemplate the glorious Feet of one 
who well 


Hath reached their lotus hearts, for Jong in heavenly 
world will dwell.” 


? 


‘ pardene a Sl ener 


(2) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
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LORD BUDDHA 


‘‘The ones who tread the faultless, righteous path of 
Him whe is 
Quite free from five-fold sense organs will live for long 
in bliss.” 
‘Qur Pardes sé eal g sneer ? 


LORD VISHNU 


“The ones who've reached the feet of God will swim 
the widest sea 
Of births; but men who have’nt reached His feet 
will be at sea.” 
‘Sods Qua asia &é gan’ 


ARHAT 


“This hard to swim across the rest of seas except 
for men 
Who’ve reached the feet of Him--a Righteous—Sea- 
like, Gracious one.’’ 


E YDUNT gs scones ’ 


ALLAH 


“Except for men who've reached the feet of the One 
without compare, 
It is indeed too hard to drive off griefs and 
mental care.” 
‘ surse@ainw Oar stor ’ 


LORD SIVA 


«The head that bows not ‘fore the feet of One of 
attribute 
Eight-fold is worthless like the sense - organs which 
are quite mute.” 
Qarada Qur Aula GentlaGa,’ 
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Hence Valluvar had anticipated our Twentieth Century 
attempts at unifying and integrating the diverse faiths and creeds 
and not specifically referring to the particular God of one Faith 
alone. 


The world has got tired of harping on the exclusive impor- 
tance and greatness of each one’s creed which had only led to 
disunity, deadly hatred and dangerous wars all through human 
history. Soin the 19th century itself the attempt at unification 
and impartial and non-sectarian evoluation of all the Faiths had 
started both in theory and in practice. Sri Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa was practically the pioneer in this unique attempt. His 
personal verification of the validity, virtue and worth of every 
one of the theistic faiths of Hinduism, Islam and Christianity by 
his soulful living each one of them may be said to have set a seal 
of approval on all faiths. 


Sri Ramalingaswamigal, contemporaneous preachings and 
practising of the Samarasa Sanmargam in the South also confirmed 
this spiritual revolution of the 19th century. 


Swami Vivekananda completed this glorious process of 
forging a universal religion. 


IDEAL OF WORLD FAITH 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan : 


«a The common goal of all religions is spiritual life. They do 
not differ in their aim, but only in the extent of the progress 
which they are able to make with the aid of their varying lights. 
If we compare one religion with others, we will see that the 
differences relate to the formulas and practices. When we go 
behind dogmas and creeds and get down to the depths, we discover 
that all religions draw their strength from the same unfathomable 
source. The Hindu does not refuse to find reality in the 
Christian’s description of his personal converse with Christ, nor does 
he discredit the assurance which comes to the devout Buddhist who 
follows the middleway. He does not deny the Muslim’s account 
of willing submission to the supreme Sovereign of the world. 
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The recognition of this fundamental unity should make possible a 
certain measure of co-operation on a common basis for the good 
of mankind as a whole. Even in regard to the theological 
formulations, there is now a possibility of wider uniformity. Like 
the nation States, the great religions arose and developed in 
restricted areas of the world, when intercourse with the rest of 
mankind was difficult. But now, through the influence of science 
and trade, a world culture is shaping itself. AH religions are now 
attempting to express themselves in a new idiom and so are 
approximating to one another. Untenable dcectrines are not so 
much refuted as set aside and the universal elements of religions 
on which there is agreement are emphasised. This process will be 
speeded up in years to come and the gradual assimilation of 
religion will function as a World Faith.” 


Swami Vivekananda : 
1. ON UNIVERSAL RELIGION 


‘‘Tf there is ever to be a universal religion, it must be one 
which will have no location in place or in time, which will be 
infinite like the God it will preach and whose sun will shine upon 
the followers of Krishna and of Christ, on Saints and sinners alike, 
which will not be Brahminical or Buddhistic, Christian or Moham- 
medan but the sum total of all these, and still have infinite space 
for development, which in its catholicity will embrace in its 
infinite arms and find a place for every human being from the 
lowest grovelling savage, not far removed from the brute, to the 
highest man towering by the virtues of his head and heart almost 
above humanity, making society stand in awe of him and doubt 
his human nature. It will be a religion which will have no place 
for persecution or intolerance in its polity, which will recognise 
divinity in every man and woman and whose whole scope and 
whose force will be centred in aiding humanity to realise its own 
true divine nature.” 


2. ON UNITY IN THE VARIETY OF RELIGIONS 


«We want to lead mankind to the place where there is 
neither the Vedas nor the Bible nor the Koran; yet this has to be 
done by harmonising the Vedas, the Bible and the Koran. 
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Mankind ought to be taught that religions are but the varied 
expressions of the Religion, which is oneness, so that one may 
choose the path that suits him best.” 


3. EACH RELIGIONIST TO ITSELF 


“‘ The Christian is not to become a Hindu or a Buddhist, nor 
a Hindu or a Buddhist to become a Christian. But each must 
assimilate the spirit of the others and yet preserve his individua- 
lity, and grow according to the law of growth...every system has 
produced men and women of the most exalted character. In the 
face of this evidence if anybody dreams of the exclusive survival 
of his own religion and the destruction of the others, I pity him 
from the bottom of my heart, and point out to him that upon 
the banner of every religion will soon be written, in spite of his 
resistence, ‘Help and Not fight’: ‘Assimilation and Not 
destruction’; ‘Harmony and Peace and not Dissension.” 


4, I FOLLOW ALL FAITHS 


“I accept all religions that were in the past, and worship with 
them all. I worship God with every one of them in whatever 
form they worship Him. I shall go to the mosque of the 
Mohammedan; I shall enter the Christian’s Church and kneel 
before the Crucifix; I shall enter the Buddhistic temple where I 
shall take refuge in Buddha andin his law; I shall go into the 
forest and sit down in meditation with the Hindu, who is trying 
to see the light which enlightens the heart of every one.” | 


5. CITIZEN OF THE WORLD 


“ I am no longer the citizen of India alone; I belong to the 
world...day by day this feeling becomes stronger.” 


Ibnal Arabi Says: 


‘© My heart has become capable of every form ; it is a pasture 
for gazelles and a convent for Christian monks; and a temple 
for idols and the pilgrims Ka'ba and the table of the Tora and 
the book of the Quran. I follow the religion of love whichever 
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way his camels take. My religion and my faith is the true 
religion.” 


Gandhi: 


“I purchased Sale’s translation of the Koran and began read- 
ing it. I also obtained other books on Koran.” 


X X x 


“« Hindu Muslim Unity I have made a mission of my life. I 
worked for it in South Africa. I toited for it here. I did penance 


for it. 


x x x 


«I am a Hindu, I am a Muslim, a Christian, a Jew, a Budd- 
bist.” 


x x x 


ʻ“ I do not mind whether he is known as Abdullah or Harilal, 
if by adopting the one name or the other he becomes a true devo- 
tee of God, which both words mean.” 


x X- x 


Nearer home and in the Twentieth Century, a number of 
colossal attempts have been going on to bring all the world’s 
religions together on the same platform and unite the myriads of 
hearts on the fundamental and essential areas of agreement among 
them all. l 


The world First Spiritual Summit Conference was held at 
Calcutta on the 22nd of October, 1968. 


Mrs. Dickerman Hollister, who conceived the idea of the 
Temple of Understanding, which had sponsored the Conference 
said that the children of the world are seriously looking for the 
answer to the atomic age. Ina brief but emotional speech she 
urged the people to nurse the flame that had been kindled by 
leaders of different religions. 
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Mrs. Indra Gandhi, the Prime Minister of India, said, 
“ India has always stood for tolerance and understanding of all 
religious faiths. Such an understanding is essential for unity 
within the.country and peace in the world.” 


Delegates attending the Conference included Rev. Pierre 
Fallon representing the Vatican, Rev. Dr. Lowell Russel Ditzen, 
Director of the National Presbyterian Centre, Washington, 
Princess Poon Piasmai Diksul, President of the World Fellowship 
of Buddhists; Bishop A. J. Shaw, the Methodist Church in South 
Africa, Swami Chinmayanadaji, Dr. V. Raghavan and Dr. Seyyed 
H, Nazar of the Teheran University. 


On the second day of the Spiritual Summit Conference of the 
Temple of Understanding, H. S. H. Princess Poon Pismai Diksul 
spoke on the relevance of Buddhism in the modern world. The 
Princess said, ‘that once kindness and compassion gained prominence 
in human motivations men would strive to better the world,’ 


As regards Christianity, the Rev. Pierre Fallon S.J. of the 
Vatican Secretariat for Non-Christians, stressed the need for 
“faith, hope and love to build a new world of peace and justice 
and universal brotherhood.” 


Speaking for the Protestant Branch of Christianity, Dr. 
Lowell Russel Ditzen held that “divisiveness and sectarianism 
are not relevant in the world in which we live. We cannot live in 
isolation from others.” He added, ‘The world religions must 
face each other, talk to each other, learn from each other so that 
together they might be more effective instrument for the service of 
God and men.” 


Messrs. Homi B. Dhalla and Dastoor N. D. Minocher Homji 
read two papers respectively on the relevance of Zorostrianism in 


the modern world. 


On the third day, Swamy Lokéswarananda of the Rama- 
krishna Mission said, “the Hindu Religion stood for truth, welfare 
of the humanity and beauty.” 
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Mr. Dastoor Minocher Homi Said, “there is only one religion 
as there is only one truth. Love which is god is the cornerstone 
of the Temple of Understanding.” 


Mr, Oliver Abeysekara, General Secretary of the Congress of 
Religions, Ceylon, said, “the Congress was organised about five 
years ago for fostering harmony, understanding and tolerance among 
the adherents of world religions in Ceylon, thereby opening up a 
way for the creation of an Integrated society serving the nation 
through religious harmony.” 


Munishri Chitrabhanu of the Divine Knowledge Society, 
Bombay, said, “Jainism is a way of living and thinking. The 
greatness of the Jain Philosophy lies in the fact that its teachings 
assured the greatest happiness to the greatest number, not only 
of men but of all living beings.” 


According to Principal Sher Sing of Amritsar, Sikkism is a 
Universal religion. It has no concept of the ‘chosen people’ 
- because it basically believes in pan-humanism and brotherhood. 


The Spiritual Summit Conference concluded its five-day- 
session here today with a declaration that the leaders of several 
world faiths take ‘creative initiative ’ in forming a strong inter- 
national and inter-religious World Council. 


Such a Council, though its establishment would require ‘the 
elevated thought’, prayer, study, patience, firm vision, and 
conciliation of many dedicated men and women, is a necessity in 
the Twentieth Century. 


Now, such a world council of all religions of the 20th 
century is exactly the thing that had been foreseen, practised 
and propagated by Saint Tiruvalluvar in the first chapter of his 
immortal Tirukkural. 


This harmonious and united religious integration or friend- 
ship which is the peculiar Time-spirit of the Twentieth Century 
has worked wonders in various theatres and some religious creeds 
of the world like Christianity also. 
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In a new Christian unity move, a vatican agency announced 
a few years ago the creation of a joint Roman Catholic - Lutheran 
Working group to propose ways to bring the divided Churches 
closer. 


It was a new milestone in the relations between Roman 
Catholic and the Christians who follow the teachings of Martin 
Luther. Seven Roman Catholics and seven representatives of 
the Lutheran World Federation would serve on the Working 


group. 


In 1965 Cardinal Gracious, Archibishop of Bombay said in an 
interview broadcast, that the Church is trying to see what good 
elements could be harnessed to the service of Christ in various 
philosophies. 


The Cardinal said the Church is ‘supra-national’ not inter- 
national. 


He added: * Each nation, each race makes its contributions 
to the general deposit...that’s what we are trying to do here, 
trying to effect a synthesis between Catholicism and the good 
elements in Hinduism, just as St. Thomas did with Aristotle, and 
Augustine did with Plato...So here we are trying to see what are 
the good elements that could be harnessed to the service of Christ 
in the Hindu systems of their philosophy and in the systems of 
Mohammadanism.”’ 


IN INDIA 


The International Congress of the World Fellowship of Faith 
held its second Session at New Delhi on Jan. 6, 1950. 


Dr. Prasad and C. R. Spoke: 


Dr. Prasad pleaded for a synthesis of different faiths to 
conciliate the various view-points of religion. 


IN FRANCE 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan spoke at the University of Paris at 
the Sorbonne as follows : 
sl 
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“ The absoluteness or spiritual life and the relativity of creeds 
have led to a spirit of give and take, of mutual adjustment of 
differences in the East. It is not a matter of great concern fora 
Chinese whether he visits a Temple of Confucius, of Laotse, or of 
Buddha. The greatest teachers of the world Buddha and Christ 
were not doctrinaires. They gave us no rigid system but they 
left us that sense of wonder which makes for humanity, elasticity, 
and sympathy with other points of view. 


“ This unifying element cannot be found at the technological 
level; it must be the expression of a living tradition which 
animates the whole society and unites the present and the past. 
What we need today is a study of the great religions of the world 
by which we can build bridges across the ages and continents. 
This spiritual community, this psychological continum alone can 
give the soul to the world which is seeking for it.” 


H. H. Kanchi Sankaracharya’s message : 


“Even so men and women worshipping at different shrines and 
following different faiths ultimately aimed at reaching the same 
Godhead. They must realise that one faith is as good as another, 
one form of worship as useful as the other. There is unity behind 
all the diversity they see. If they did not realise this basic truth 
but harped on the superficial differences alone, they would miss 
the joy of life.” (1953) 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan : 


Mahatma Gandhi had said: “The world is one in fact. It 
must become one in truth in the minds and hearts of men.” 


The world is one in fact. Materially and mechanically 
people had got together. Spiritually and culturally they have 
not got together. The problem which faced the present genera- 
tion is how to bring about unity on the psychological, cultural 
and spiritual planes. 


How were religions contributing towards this Unity? What 
is necessary to my mind is an affirmation of religion that it is 
a matter of spirit and not of form; that its allegiances are not 
to members of a community but to the world as a whole. 
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Tolerance has a negative and positive side. Negatively it 
¿means surrender of the aggressive claim that we are the possessors 
of an exclusive, universal, absolute final Truth. 


Positively, it means open-mindedness, a sensitivity to new 
ideas, enrichment and an enlargement of one religious thought by 
the acceptance of ideas and theories considered to be worthy 
of adoption in other religions. This is what the world needs. 


“I am not talking of a fusion of religions but a kind of 
organic assimilation, a growing enrichment, retaining the 
structure of a particular religion,- while using whatever raw 
material could be assimilated without spoiling the master plan. 
I believe it is possible for the world to develop a Universal 
perspective of religion, 


“ We ask for a commonwealth of religions in which men could 
cease to express ideas through exclusive dogmas, and would work 
towards the same goal and wish to possess the joy divine. 


s If we were able to recognise this ultimate fact, we would 
understand that even today religions could come together, supply 
the needed basis for the united Nations Organisation and make it 
feel that this is the soul for which the world is in search- In 
1952, at the London School of Religion, Dr. S. R. said: ‘The 
world unity is no longer a utopian dream but an attainable 


goal.” 
26—1— 1953: 


At the Indian Journalists’ Association at London proposing 
the toast to the Republic of India, Prof. Arnold Toynbee said : 


Asking, ‘What is the rest of the world hoping from India?’ 
Prof. Toynbee said: “Speaking for myself I think most of us 
hope for her contribution to a worldwide union. It is the most 
important contribution she can make and the one the world needs 


most. 
‘(As has been India’s political contribution, ber religion and 


philosophy have been a great force in the world. One half of the 
world has received the inspiration of Hindu ideas, the other half 
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has been influenced by Jewish, Moslem and Christian ideas. Now 
that distances have been halved, will the other half learn from 
India?” he asked. 


“The Western religions are mutually exclusive but the Indian 
approach is more all-embracing, more catholic. It is very welcome 
that instead of atom bombs, India has a great role to play in 
unifying the world.” 


And such a role was inaugarated in India by St. Tiruvalluvar 
as far back as 2000 years ago. 


CHAPTER II 


VALLUVAR’S 
DOCTRINE OF EQUALITY AND NO DISTICTIONS 
ANIMALS 


Unlike many or almost all his contemporary or earlier 
aw-givers and preceptors of his, Tiruvalluvar is the unequalled 
Prophet ‘of the Gospel of perfect equality, not merely 
amongst mankind but also amongst allliving beings. Though 
this is a fundamental creed of Jainism and also of later day 
Hinduism, it has had no universal acceptance and approval 
throughout the world even in theory, till practically the Twentieth 
Century. The doctrine of all men being born as equal is no doubt 
familiar to all. But the assertion of equality amongst all living 
beings has taken a long time to get recognised on a world-wide 
basis. 


Saint Valluvar declared categorically. 


“All the living beings are quite equal in thesr birth 
Thro’ dif rence in their deeds’ nature springs 
aiff’ rence in their worth.” 


“Gouri gi coer drig.” (972) 


But in spite of the word 2wé@w (to lives) specifically and 
purposefully used in this couplet by Valluvar, almost all the 
commentators have unfortunately confined their meaning of this 
word to human beings. In my opinion this will be doing violence to 
the meaning of the word ‘lives’ itself, as well as injustice to the high 
and universal ideal of equality preached by the noble author if 
we restrict its meaning only to the human beings. Wherever 
Vailuvar uses the word ‘2u97’ or life, he is seen to import a 
special meaning into it so as to refer to all living creatures. 


Couplet 68 is an instance in point. Kalingar specifically 
yefers the word ‘life’ in this couplet to all sentient beings. In his 
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notes on couplet 231, Parimel Azhagar himself says: e Siig arug 
Qur pbu «Det r gh, MeaGgditalCGsareawwer, waad our 
Gus arma. This is enough to prove that he also acknowledges 
the general fact, that the word ‘e9s’ in the Kural includes all 


living beings. 


In couplet 244, Parimel Azhagar explains the word ‘wer snu9i’ 
used here thus: ‘2W@rts@aearn Os gurader wor ons corgi’, 
So he agrees that al sentient beings are eternal which fact lends 
strength to my point namely that Valluvar refers to all eternal 
beings, men as well as other creatures by his word, ‘lives’. Again 
the fact that according to Valluvar, a flesh-eater is condemned to 
hell whence he has no return, also proves that animals are equal 
to menin the matter of the sanctity of life and that murder of a 
human being is equated with the killing of a sentient being by 


Valluvar. 


Couplet 261 is still more to the point. The word ‘97’ has 
unequivocal and definite reference to all beings. 


These evidences are enough to prove that the author has 
postulated the theory of equality of birth not only amongst the 
human but also amongst the animals. The Chola King Manu 
Neethi Cholan by his conduct of killing his only son as a punish- 
ment for his having killed a calf is a further illustration of this 


doctrine. 


The following Kural couplets also have a direct bearing on 
and explanatory value for, this doctrine. 


“ The quintessence of all the codes of law of ev'ry 
sect 
Is but to share one’s bread with all beings and 
them protect ” 


“ugina uwawa Ii goy se greener 


Osi eGssdpgar awargi gr.” (332) 


“ If you would ask, ‘‘ what is the way of goodness 
true?’”’, tis taught 
It is the way which doth devise lhe non-killing of 
aught.” 
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“seerg ceruugag utsge, wr@grer gi 


Qsraetenw GO Qr A.” (334) 


“ Do not from whate'er being part its life st doth 
cherish, 
Should e’en such act of abstinence make thy own 
self perish.” 


“ Of what avail is one's wisdom, if one cannot quite 
feel 
The suf rings of another being as one’s own and 
deal.” 


“ gM yG par SA HorCoru 
stCrrliGure Gur óm smu?” (315) 


« Ig not the tear of grief shed by the lives who can’t 
brook mores 
A weapon strong which will file off a monarch’s 
wealthy store ?” 


© YNNA BOTH HAES f rC w 
Qsroasngs CslaeGu uw?” (555) 


The Buddhist Santadeva writes thus, literally echoing the 
above-quoted noble couplets of the Kural. 


“< A man should diligently foster the thought that his fellow 
creatures are the same as himself. All have the same sorrows, 
the same joy as I, and I, must guard them like myself. The body 
of manifold parts in its division of members must be preserved as 
a whole; and so likewise this manifold universe has its sorrow and 
joy incommon. I must destroy the pain of another as though it 
were my own because it is a pain; I must show kindness to others, 
for they are creatures as I am myself.”” So he too pleads for 
equality of treatment to all members of the Animal Kingdom. 
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GANDHI AND SCHWEITZER 


The most celebrated and ceaselessly zealous exponents and 
exemplifiers of this doctrine of equality of all living beings of the 
Twentieth Century have been 


Albert Schweitzer and Mahatma Gandhi. 


SCHWEITZER 
In the words of Dr. T. P. M., V. C. of Madurai University : 


“ Schweitzer’s conception of reverence for life is significant. 
Matsya Nyaya, as the will to live at first seems to rule the world, 
But in this Western saint of the modern world, this ghastly 
drama becomes a drama of love. The will to live, 
he realises, has come to know about the wills to live. «There is 
unity ” he says, “a longing to arrive at unity with itself, to 
become universal. The phrase, ‘reverence for life’ flashed as a 
revelation and at once the riddle of the universe was solved for 
him in terms of universal love. Thus dawned on him 
‘Meyyunarvu’ the great truth about the ethical world and life 
affirmation, together with all ideals of civilizations. | 


“All life is suffering and this is the great truth of 
Tholkppiyar’s Kanchi. At the revelation of a reverence for life, 
one is seized with love which is really the deep pity for all 
creatures, not only for Man. The right word for this pityis Arul. 
There alone the will to live escapes the ghastly drama of matsya 
nyaya and proceeds to get purified on its way to universal love. 
Life to Schweitzer, becomes sacred in the same way in which the 
Jains believe. As Mr. Elwin points out, this great mass-murderer 
of bacteria ‘‘goes out of the way to lift a parched earthworm 
from the dust and put it safely in the grass or stoop to rescue a 
struggling insect from a puddle; he will not tear leaves from a 
tree or pluck flowers in a garden.” Schweitzer in fact has 
extended the principle of reverence for life beyond the realm of 
animal, bird, fish and insect to the humblest forms of vegetable 
creation and even to forms of inanimate beauty (Pari Vallal’s 
help to Jasmine Creeper). This reminds us of Kavunti Adigal’s 
speech in Silappadikaram but in Schweitzer the dry bone becomés 
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a divine incarnation. To Schweitzer this reverence for life is 
fellowship in joy and in effort; it includes a feeling as one’s own ~ 
all the concentration and all the aspirations of the will to live-its 
pleasures too and its language; to live itself out to the full as well 
as its urge to self-perfection. One gives oneself for the other life. 
Therefore, there one reveres all life as his own life. Goodness 
exists therefore in saving or helping life, the enabling of whatever 
life one can influence to attain its highest development. 
Dostoevsky knew this reverence for life andthe truth of Arul. 
“Love all God’s creation, the whole and every grain of sand in 
it. If you love everything, you will perceive the divine mystery 
in things. Once you perceive it, you will begin to comprehend it 
better every day and you will come at last to bric the whole 
world with an ajl-embracing love.” 


Reviewing a book of biography on Albert Schweitzer by 
Werner Picht, in the Indian Express some time ago, one B. G. R. 
Krishnama writes as follows: 


“ His writings bear testimony to his excellency in the field of 
theology. His intense and burning belief in ‘reverence for life’ 
makes him the greatest philosopher of the age. ‘Reverence for 
life’ is after all another name for Ahimsa and follows the trail 
blazed by Gautama Buddha many centuries ago. 


“An anecdote included in this work illustrates the high 
degree of Schweitzer’s ‘reverence for life’. When a visitor was 
about to brush off an ant on Schweitzer’s collar, the latter ex- 
claimed ; “Leave it in peace. Have you learnt to pick up an ant 
or push it away without breaking its leg? ” 


“Schweitzer’s mighty prayer is: <“ O heaventiy Father, 
protect and bless all things that have breath, guard them from all 
evil and let them sleep in peace.’ 


GANDHI 


Mahatma Gandhi's doctrine of Ahimsa and his soulful 
sympathy for all creatures and his recognition of their inherent 
right to exist are too well known to be reiterated here. 
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There have happened two very important events in modern 
times which constitute themselves into epoch-making and historic 
land-marks and turning-points in the world of sentient beings. And 
together they loudly proclaim the scientific, rational, and 
humanistic justification of the theory of all livings being of an 
equal birth and possessing equal right to live as enunciated by 
Tiruvalluvar. | 


SIR J. C. BOSE 


The first event is the scientific revelation of the sensitiveness 
of all beings and a consequent revolution in the outlook of 
humanity and its traditional attitude towards them. Sir Jagadish 
Chandra Bose was the scientific-giant who contributed so much to 
our science of humanistic biology and botany. 


His crescograph magnified the growth and development of 
plants ten million times and revealed the basic similarity of the 
vital structure of plant and animal life. Bose has proved that 
plants and even minerals (in a certain way) can suffer the pain 
and agony and they can feel fatigue and rest to certain stimuli 
and that therefore they have life like any other human being. 
This applies with equal force to all members of the animal 
kingdom. Hence they are equal in birth to the human beings. 


THE HAGUE MEET 


The second event of international importance was the 
holding of the World Congress for the Protection of Animals on 
28—8—1950 at the City of the Hague...The greatest gain for the 
Animal Kingdom as a result of this congress is the recognition by 
the men of all countries of the right, the inherent right of animals 
to live in this world. just like the rights of every human to live. 
Though this right has not been sanctified and strengthened by law, 
yet even this moral recognition on a universal scale marks indeed | 
an inestimable gain for humanity and for all living beings. What ` 
is significant for us, however, is the seal of approval set by the 
Twentieth Century humanity upon the ancient theory of equality 
of birth enunciaied or rather reiterated by Tiruvalluvar in .the 
First Century8A. D, 
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WORLD CONGRESS TO PROTECT ANIMALS 


The Hague: 28—8—1950 


The World Congress for the protection of animals opened 
here today by Queen Juliana of the Netherlands, with her pro- 
posals to abolish zoos and animal performances in circuses. About 
300 delegates from 108 organisations in 26 countries including 
India and Ceylon, are attending the meeting which will last 
5 days. 


That a Draft “ Bill of Animals’ Rights” should be made a 
law in all countries was suggested today. Countries represented 
at the Congress include India and Malaya. 


29 —8— 1950 


A Charter of Animal Rights aiming at the welfare of the 
animals will, it is hoped, result from a resolution past last night 
by the World Congress for Animal Protection meeting here. 


The Congress which opened its 20th Session here today plans 
to draw on the best national law of all countries to compile the 
charter under which animals would no longer be classed as goods 
to be sold or destroyed at will. 


It strongly urged the total prohibition of animal performances 
in circuses, immediate abolition of all non-scientific commercial 
zoos, and limitation of scientific zoos to one for every 15 million 
inhabitants. 


About 300 delegates from 108 organisations in 26 countries 
are attending the final day meeting. Under the charter, legislation 
would no longer seek to prevent cruelty to animals but would provide 
a proper status for them. Each country would have its own 
national legislation and would act through it. 


THE HINDU WROTE A LEADING ARTICLE ON 39—8—1959 
BUTCHER SHOPS 


The Tamil Nadu has allowed its municipalities to declare 
holidays for all butcher shops on two days in a year - Gandhi’s 
Birth and Death Anniversaries (12--3—50) respectively. 
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The Tamil Nadu has an Act to prevent Animal Sacrifices 
in temples. Madras Animals and birds Sacrifices Prohibition 
Act came into force from ist June, 1951. 


India has got an Act for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 


Sir C. V. RAMAN ON ANIMALS 
On LEATHER vs LOVE 


Sir C. V. Raman spoke on 14—-1—-1953 at the Central 
Research Institute on leather as follows: 


“ I do not want to subscribe to the suggestion of slaughtering 
and my Brahmanical spirit revolted against that idea. In this 
tropical country nature has endowed them with the wonderful 
thing cotton and they could make varied use of it. Leather is 
a relic of the savage age of man.” 


M. P. S. STATEMENT ON ANIMALS ACT 


We the undersigned members of the House of Commons in 
London. are friends of:India and appreciate the initiative Mrs. 
Rukmani}Arundale is taking both in domestic and international 
affairs. As workers in this country for the welfare of the 
animals, it has afforded us particular pleasure to learn of the 
introduction recently by Srimathi Rukmini Devi in the Council of 
State ofjIndia of a comprehensive measure to bring about the 
abolition of many cruelties to ‘animals, in a land with such an 
inspiring tradition of humaneness - a tradition brought alive again 
by Mahatma Gandhi's preaching of Law of Ahimsa. 


We feel sure that enlightened opinion, not only in India but 
throughout the world will give all needed support to this work 
and will watch with the most sympathetic interest the progress of 
this Bill. What India may do in this direction is today bound to 
encourage Parliaments in other countries to go and do likewise. In 
this, as in so many ways, India will be setting a noble example to 
the rest of the world.” . (Prof. Toynbee) 
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The signatories were : 


1. The Rt. Hon. Rupert De La Bere, Lord Mayor of 
London, 


2. Mr. Peter Freeman 

3. The Rt. Hon. David R. Grenwel 
4. Brigadier Ralph Rayner 

5. Mr. Arthur Colegate 

6. Mr. Anthony Greenwood 

7. Lt. Col. John C. Lockwood 

8. Dr. Barnatt Stross 


9. The Rt. Hon. S. P. Viant 


As indeed these British M.P.s as well as Prof. Arnold 
Toynbee have wished and prophesied, India has already declared 
its policy and principle of Ahimsa, Universal Love and Truth by 
the Union Government having adopted for India’s National 
Symbol the sacred Asoka Chakra with the animals like lions 
adorning it on all four sides. 


CHAPTER III 


VALLUVAR ON EQUALITY OF HUMAN RACES 


The question or doctrine of equal birth of all will have to be 
examined next with reference to the differences which are being 
observed amongst the different so-called races in the world. It is 
of course, needless to tell that Valluvar does not in the least 
tolerate the least difference among mankind on the basis of race. 
All men are born free and equal. If he would not differentiate 
even between men and animals, how could he even dream of any 
difference among members of the same human family ? 


Even theologically speaking, there is no justification to 
differentiate among the various colours and races of man kind. 


The Holy or an says: 


«And of His signs is the creation of the heavens and‘ the 
earth and the difference of your languages and colours. Lo! 
herein indeed are the portents for men of knowledge. 


« Hast thou not seen the Allah causeth— 


And of men and beasts and cattle, in like manner 
of diverse hues.” 


The human conscience, experience as well as the advance in 
science are all unanimous in this Twentieth Century in unequivo. 
cally declaring that there are no different races at all in the 
world today and that the whole humanity belonging to the so- 
called different races is all equal in every respect. 


BLACK ANCESTOR 


There is one scientific theory prevalent today that ali 
mankind owes its origin to black ancestors. 


s Mankind was descended from a black ancestor, not a white 
man, accordlng to commonsense deduction in the light of existing 
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evidence,” declared Dr. M. D. W. Jeffreys, Senior Lecturer in 
Social Anthropology at the University of Witwaterstrand, 
Johannesberg, S. A. 


He referred to the white races as the “bleached specimens of 
the original dark-pigmented primitive men”. 


Skin colour in human beings was determined by the amount 
‘melanin’ (a black pigment) they carried. Melanin was present in 
all people except Albinos. 


Where the incidence of Melanin was low, people were classed 
as white races; where moderate, the skin was yellowish; and 
where high, people were black or Negroid. 


‘“Miscegenation through the ages has resulted in imperishable 
gradations of colour and mankind could no longer be divided into 
three main groups by skin colour. Climatic environment was the 
deciding factor in why some people were white and others black 
to day,” he added. 


RACE AND NATION 


THE RACES OF MANKIND BY PROF, M. NESTURKH 


Anthropologists have endeavoured a great deal to understand 
the problem of the races of mankind. Man may differ from man 
in his natural environment, his social practices and behaviour but 
yet belcngs to the species Home Sapiens. The racists may speak 
about “superior or higher’ and “inferior or lower’ races. They 
may think that it is the ‘higher’ races that are responsible for the 
creation of culture and all human progress through the centuries, 
But this is not true. We know pretty well now, that to talk of 
race superiority and inferiority is scientifically incorrect. 


Prof. Nesturkh. a Soviet Anthropologist, in his book, traces 
the origin of mankind and integrates it the origin of races. He 
discusses the major anthropological (physical) types and their 
different sub-groups and presents the features common to all races. 
He believes that “migration, isolation, increase in numbers, the 
mixing of anthropological types and change in food habits were, 
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together with natural selection, the main factors in the process 
of race formation among the ancient hominides” (p. 58). He 
exposes the fantastic and unscientific views of racists who often 
rate the biological concept of race with those of nation and class. 
ln the section of ‘Race and Language’ and ‘Race and Mentality’ 
the author indicates that there is no evidence to prove that the 
racial groups are closely related to the linguistic groups of 
mankind. It is observed that “groups of one race that enter into 
the composition of verious peoples and nations, speak different 
languages.” (p. 100). Mental abilities are the same in all modern 
racial groups. In the last section of ‘Equality of races and nations in 
the USSR’ the author claims that the Great{October Revolution of 
1917 brought about tremendous changes in the social, economic 
and cultural achievements among the peoples of Russia. 


BIBLE 


We may incidently refer to the doctrine of equality of all 
human beings as mentioned by the Old Testament : 


1. “ Thou shalt love thy follow man as thyself.” 
(Leviticas XIX. 18) 


2. “The stranger that sojourneth with you shall be unto 
you as the home-born among you and thou shalt love 
him as thyself, for ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt.” 


3. “Are you not as the children of Ethiopeans unto me, 
Children of Israel? saith the Lord.” 


4. “ Have we not all one father ? Hath not one God created 


us ?” 


PEARS CYCLOPAEDIA (66th Edn. 1958) 


Race SUPERIORITY NOT [INHERENT 


“ It is wrong to suppose, as many people do, that primitive 
people are ‘backward’ because they are stupid in comparison 
with ourselves. On the contrary..mental tests have shown that 
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there is not the slightest reason to suppose that any existing 
tribe or people is inherently, intellectually or physically superior 
to any other. (Incidentally, one of the highest intelligence 
quotients ever recorded was found ina Negro girl in one of the 
Northern States of America). 


‘‘ Whether a tribe or people or race shows a high degree of 
culture depends hardly at all upon biological or racial factors, 
but upon (a) the materials available to them for building up a 
culture, and (b) upon the extent to which they have been able to 
borrow from others.” 


SCIENTISTS 


“The fundamental point is that all scientists are today 
agreed that there are no significant intellectual differences between 
any of the races in existence today, and that the reason why 
some peoples are relatively backward is either because the raw 
materials necessary for technological advance have been lacking 
their environment, or because by a historica! accident their 
country has been out of contact with the general flow of civilisa- 
tion.” 


Sir Julian Huxley, the author and eminent biologist, while 
he was in South Africa, in July, 1960, to attend the National 
Education Conference at the University of Natal, when he was 
reported as stating as follows : 


GENETICS 


‘Science today knows of no such thing as a superior race. 
Science has not found any one race to be genetically superior to 
another. Each race has its own curves of intelligence, but they 
all overlap and none has any ultimate superiority over another, 
After all, the English are a hybrid community and so are the 
Americans.” 


Surely, ‘human rights’ constitute an inseparable intelligence 
norm whereby the individual proves “A man’s a man for a’ that” 
and not a mere piece of movable furniture. 
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‘PURE’ RACES DON’T EXIST: WORLD SCIENTISTS’ VIEW: 
UNITED NATIONS—1950 


“All mankind derived from a common stock end differences 
in the achievements of different peoples must be attributed 
solely to their- cultural history,’’ a panel of world scientists 
said on Saturday. 


The panel was asked by the UN to draw up an analysis 
of the biological aspects of race. 


“ There is great genetic diversity within all human popu- 
lations,’ the scientists said, ‘Pure races—in the sense of 
genetically homogenous populations—do not exist in the human 
species.” 


The document, published by the UN Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO) said that differences 
between individuals within a ‘race’ or population were often 
greater than the average differences between ‘races’ or popula- 
tions, 


“It is not possible from the biological point of view to 
speak in any way whatsoever ofa general inferiority or superiority 
of this or that race”? the 22 scientists said. 


There was no biological justification for prohibiting or 
advising against inter-marriage. 


_ Point seems to be given to the recent report of the Unesco 
to the effect that all races are fundamentally alike and that 
apparent differences are mainly a result of surroundings by a story 
told by Professor Clande Levi’ Straws - says a Paris report 
(1—8—50). 


It concerns a girl of a tribe which lived in the manner of 
stone age people, who now at the age of 17 is a brilliant biology 
student. 


CHAPTER IV 


VALLUVAR ON EQUALITY OF THE PEOPLE 
WITHIN A COUNTRY 


The Theory of equality of birth which has been discussed so 
far with reference to all living beings and then with reference to 
all the human races respectively has got to be applied now with 
reference to the people inbabiting any particular country. And 
we shall now look at our own country, more so at our own Tamil 
Nadu in the light of Valluvar’s doctrine two thousand years ago. 


Valluvar in the whole scheme of his Tirukkural has been 
consistently maintaining his position, namely, that all beings are 
born equal. But he is not at all blind to the actual and 
unavoidable differences that too exist among the very people of a 
particular country. Hence he has himself laid down in the self- 
same couplet of 972 as follows : 


“Thro dif’ rence in their deeds’ nature springs diff’ rence 
in their worth.” i 


Hence there are other reasons than ante-natal circumstances 
which would create differences among the people. According to 
Valluvar such causes are education, wisdom, conduct and wealth 
etc. Therefore in Valluvar’s polity a person is respected not 
because he has been born in a particular caste but because of 
his learning, intelligence, good conduct and wealih etc. It is 
indeed remarkable that such a state of society as Valluvar was 
contemplating and creating in his contemporary Tamil Nadu is 
actually obtaining in the Tamil Nadu of the 20th century today. 


Learning : 


1. “ The learned men alone are said to have their eyes 
always 
The unlettered have buta paty of sores upon 
theiv face.” (393) 
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2. ‘Except that it can just be said of them that ‘they 
just live” 
The unlearned men are like the barren land that 
naught doth give.” 


3. “The men devoid of learning, though they be of 
higher birth 
Are not equal to men of lower birth with learning’s 
worth.” 
4, “ Beside the men of learning bright, the untaught 
are as least 
As are the human betngs too the best beside the 
beast.” 
Intelligence : 
“The men possessed of wisdom do have all the 
things of worth 
The men who wisdom lack, ‘whate’er they had, 
have naught on earth,” 


Good Conduct : 
1. “A conduct good doth constitute the life noble 
birth, 
A conduct bad degradeth life and makes it naught 
of worth.” 


2. “ The Vedas though forgot by brahman, can be 
soon relearnt 
His birth is lost for ever by evil conduct once, 
‘tis burnt.’ 


Wealth : 
“« All men despise the persons who are void of 
wealth on earth, 
All men do praise and honour those who have 
the wealth’s good worth.” 


(406) 


(409) 


(410) 


(430) 


(131) 


(134) 


(752) 
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Thus, having laid down the fundamental fact that all men 
are equalin their birth but that one becomes different from 
another for reasons of artificial and acquired qualifications or 
status, St. Valluvar has also enuerated a few such typical reasons 
for differentiations. Therefore, in Valluvar’s polity as indeed in 
the modern times, no one is superior or inferior to another by 
reason of his birth alone, as indeed the Fundamental Rights of 
the modern Indian Constitution has definitely laid down. Valluvar 
has not even mentioned the word caste. The word brahman has 
been used but only to be repudiated. There is not a word about 
the main caste divisions or their multimillion subdivisions in his 
Kural. But the broad four main functions of the people in his 
land are being referred to. Their respective definitions are note- 
worthy, in so far as they have absolutely eliminated or are 
devoid of any reference to birth or hereditary right. 


Thus his ruler can be a king or an ordinary man. Valluvar 
has given room for Monarchy as well as Republics. Dr. M, Varada- 
rajanar also is of this view. Nothing prevents a citizen from 
occupying the ruler’s place. In fact even in the whole of India in 
the ancient times there had been no water-tight compartment of 
hereditary monarch as such. The Western author of the book 
‘Kingship and Community in Early India’ observes: 


“« The concept of Kshatra, as used in the Vedas means rule 
or ruler. It does not refer to a unit in the class structure. The 
Kshatriyas were those who filled the governing or military roles 
in Aryan society. Kings who were not of Kshatriya lineage 
appear to have sought to legitimate by forging Kshatriya descent 
or in post-Buddhist India, by exploiting the myth of divinity. 
Brahmans who became rulers, were in later times occasionally 
known as ‘Brahma-Kshatryas‘ although there are instances in 
which no attempt was made to invent Kshatriya status. Members 
of the lower castes who assumed the throne might, by ritua] 
purification gain the status of Kshatriyas. The very fact of 
governing was often enough to qualify the ruler as a Kashatriya. 
The Mahabharatam tells us that when a hostile army threatens 
the security of the people, when the royal troops are defeated in 
battle, the leadership of any strong man, even Vaishya or 
Shudra is legitimate. ‘‘ He that is a shore in a shoreless place, he 
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that is a boat in a boatless state-whether he be a slave or what- 
ever he be, he is worthy of honour. He that protects the good 
and drives evil away, should be made king.” This suggests the 
lack of a common-’Kshatriya origin, which accounts in part for 
the fact that Kshatriya conscicusness never developed the 
communal feeling that we find in the Brabmans.”’ Therefore it 
must have been possible for a Kshatriya or a member of any 
community to become a ruler in those days. Hear Valluvar’s. 


Definition of A King is: 


« An Army, subjects, wealth, ministers, jriends 
and forts-six wings ; 


Who owneth all these is indeed a lion amongst all 
kings.” 


There is no reference to any hereditary king. 


So also in the case of Brahmans, the definition of Valluvar, 
has studiously eschewed caste or heredity. 


To quote the same author again, “ Brahman refers to a 
function-the propagation of learning-rather than to an individual 
ina particular category. The word originally meant prayer, 
devetional or magical potency. There is no indication that 
membership in the Brahman class was originally confined to the 
offspring of Brahmans, At first knowledge and conduct rather 
than birth may have been the determining factors. A number of 
passages in the text record the conversion of Kshatriyas and even 
Vaishyas to the Brahman rank.” 


Valluvar’s definition of a Brahman rather Andanar is in 
perfect accord with these features of the ancient times as well as 
the condition of the Twentieth Century India. 


Equally so is the case regarding the third and the fourth 
kind of people like the traders and peasants. Whoever carries on 
trade and who soever lives on cultivation of the land is a peasant 
or tiller. 
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Traders: 


“ The men of irade will prosper in their trade, éf 
they but could 


Well deal with their own neighbour’s goods as 
with their goods they would.” (120) 


Tillers : 


« Alone ihose men who plough their fields and 
eating live, do live; 


The rest are bowing and following those who food 
would give” (1033) 


In other words these may be called the functional ‘ castes ’ 
suited to and obtaining in modern times. Needless to say that 
there is absolutely no room for untouchability in Valluvar’s polity. 
The division of his society is horizontal and not vertical. So there 
is neither the upper nor the lower classes based on birth. 


Though the doctrine of equality of all races of mankind has 
been established beyond any doubt, yet the conscience of mane 
kind has not been awakened to the full. It is not only South 
Africa that is legally practising apartheid or racial discrimination. 
There is Australia also with its “White Australia Policy’, Even 
countries with very great ideologies like U. S. A., Russia, China 
and Britain are still practising racial discrimination in a greater oy 
a smaller measure unabashedly. Nevertheles, mankind of today 
is within easy reach of perfect equality. 


At least in the 21st century our next generations would have 
reached such an Utopian gcal. That is what Professor Arnold 
Toynbee, the greatest living historian prophesies with satisfaction. 
He says: 


c I believe that the human race is going to choose life and 
good, not death and evil. I therefore believe in the imminence 
of one world and I believe that, in the 21st century, human life is 
going to be a unity again in all its aspects and activities. 


“I believe that in the field of religion it is going to be subordi- 
nated to ecumenicalism ; that in the field of politics, nationalism 
is going to be subordinated to the world government; and that 
in the field of study, specialisation is going to be subordinated te 
a comprehensive view of human affairs.” 


CHAPTER V 


TIRUVALLUVAR AND GANDHI 
Talk I, 26—2—69 


Mahatma Gandhi is the modern prophet of the Twentieth 
century who has reached the highest peaks and pinnacle of 
spiritual height and perfection possible. He has been acclaimed 
as a Buddha and acknowledged as a Christ and generally accepted 
as a Saviour of mankind of today. He has not founded a religion 
but has devised a way of life. With his roots in Hinduism and 
Jainism, his own teachings have come to be christened as 
Gandhism, The celebration by all the nations and governments 
of the modern world of his Birth-centenary in 1969 is a measure 
of his Mahatmic might and proof of his perfect Prophethood. If 
he and Valluver could be found to meet on common ground and 
if the doctrines and daily life of the Mahatma could find echoes 
in the teachings of Tirukkural, then we can safely conclude that 
Tiruvalluvar had surely anticipated the Mahetma and that Tiruk- 
kural’s validity and value are nnquestionable and acceptable in 
the Twentieth Century, as they were in his own times. Let us 
now examine some of the points of similarity and agreement. 


GOD 


“The fundamental basis of Gandhism is the conception of 
God an omnipresent fundamental spiritual reality, an “all-embrac- 
ing living Light which could be called Sachithananda or Brahman, 

“or Rama or simply Truth. God is a self-existent, All-knowing 
Living Force, which inheres every other force known to the 
world...Gandhi was a metaphysical idealist but not of the 
Sankarite School. He did not adhere to the concept of an 
undifferentiated Absolute but believed in a God who is kind and 
responsive to the prayers of the devotee. He wrote: “I cannot 
recall a single instance when, at the eleventh hour, He (God) 
has forsaken me.” His views are similar to those of the theistic 
interpreters of the Vedanta.” 
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Now St. Valluvar also bases the whole edifice of his immortal 
work upon the foundations of God. His very first chapter is upon 
the need for and efficacy of prayer to personal God. ‘That God, 
though personal, is not sectarian, He has so worded the qualities 
of that God as to be applicable to every one of the gods of all the 
faiths in the world. “Iswara Allah Tere Nam” was the model 
prayer of Gandhi which had been aniticipted two thousand years 
ago by Tiruvalluvar. 


Secondly, contrary to an errorneous but very general and 
popular opinion that God is not being spoken of by the Kural 
in any other chapter than in the first Chapter, we find in its 
abstract, non-personal, and omnipresent aspect being referred to in 
many other chapters of Tirukkural. In the Kural perchance, the 
word ‘good’ refers to God also, even as it practically does in 
Plato's work. Hence in the following couplet : 


“ Which restrains mind from reaching where'er it 
would stray into, 
And which deflects the mind from ills to th’ good 
is wisdom true,” (422) 


Tiruvalluvar wants us to turn our straying mind towards its 
natural goal of good which is God in His abstract aspect. 


Now in another couplet in the chapter called < Realisation of 
Truth’, Tiruvalluvar refers to God as Truth, even as Gandhi 
did. 

“ Although they have controiled and held their 
five-fold sense in rein 
If they had naught of vision of Truth, for them 
there’s naught of gain.” (854) 


Again, 
“ Who have quite learnt thro’ listning how to realise 


Truth on earth 


Will tread the path which not again will lead one 
back to birth.” (856) 
84 
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A similar couplet : 


“If one’s own mind could search and test and surely 
realise Truth, 


One needeth not then expect ought of future birth, 
tn sooth.” (357) 


Regarding the inhering aspect of Gag in everything in the world, 
Valluvar’s famous couplet says: 


“Whate'er may be thenature of just whate’er object 
eyed, 
‘Tis wisdom’s part to see and grasp tts core of 
Truth inside.” (355) 


Lastly, valluvar refers to God in yet another couplet as Perfect 
Being or ‘Q@euQuir gear,’ 


“That birth of nescience might leave off, the mighty 
wisdom ts 


To see ihe Perfect Being—th’ cause of all release 
and bliss.” (358) 


Thus we see how Gandhi’s twofold conception of God in his 
abstract and personal aspects had been anticipated by Tiruvalluvar 
Two thousand years ago. 


ETHICAL ABSOLUTISM 


“Gandhi accepted metaphysical idealism and hence he believed 
in the supremacy of the ethical values of Sarvodaya. The 
Philosophy of Sarvodaya (good for all) is based on the concept of 
the unity of existence. It implies a perpetual fight against 
cruelty to human beings and animals. It has its roots in the 
famous Mantram of the Yajurveda : 


“ Isavasyamidam Sarvam ” - the entire universe is permeated 
by the Supreme God.” This idealistic philosophy necessarily 
inculcates the value of eternal truth and justice. It teaches 


universal love as the only law of life. 
with the progress and well-being of a class or a nation but 
advocates the emancipation and realisation of the good of all 


living beings. He interpreted history in terms of the progressive 
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vindication of the superiority of Ahimsa.” 


Now Tiruvalluvar’s code of Ahimsa or more positively ‘ love ’ 


is on all fours with the abovesaid code of Gandhiji. 


The following couplets will reflect his creed of love and non- 


violence and Sarvodaya. 


l. 


‘With all thy strength and utmost might may 
vighteous deeds be done 


Quite ceaselessly in evry way and all the ways 
open.” 


“ The lovless ones would fain have all the things 
for themselves ‘lone, 

The love-filled ones, for neighbours yield up een 
their body's bone.” 


“The love-filled ‘bode of soul alone deserves the 
body's name ; 


For those without that love, itis but skin-clad 
bones in frame.” 


“ The deeds of evil, fruits of evil nature, always 
breed, 


Hence, evil deeds should e’er be dreaded more than 
fire indeed.” 


“The evil sins dreaded by him will not afflict the 
soul, 

Which all the lives doth well protect and hath 
compassion whole.” 


“The men devoid of mercy fall with naught of 
chance to bloom.” 


It refuses to be satisfied 
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4. “ Nor for the men without compassion ¢s the other 
world pure.” 


8. “To kill not aught ts grace and killing is the lack 
of grace,” 


9. “The blessings of compassion for the flesh-eaters 
are barred.” 


10. The lives do thrive on abstinence from meat. The 
hell will not 


Again disgorge the souls of flesh.eaters it has once 
caught.” 


11. “To kill not een a single life and not to eat sts 
meat 


Is far better than thousand fire-fed sacrifices 
nel.” 


12. “* The beings all with their own joined palms would 
worship give 


To one who shuns the flesh and killeth naught of 
things which live.” 


18. “ To endure all the pain that comes, while harming 
no creature 


Doth constitute the truest form of penance of good 
feature.” 


14. “ What means the thing called Truthfulness ? Y ou 
ask and we inform 
it is naught else but speaking words without the 
least of harm.” 


15. “To injure none of neighbours is the spotless 
men’s true goal.” 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


2l. 


22. 


23, 
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“ Of what avail is one’s wisdom, sf one cannot quite 
feet 

The suff’rings of another being as one’s own and 
deal ? ” 


“The crown of all virtues is not to consctously 
injure 

Whate'er of life at whate’er time in e'er so small 
measure.” 


“The sufferings which the men inflict on them 
alone rebound 

The men desiring no suff’rings must cause #0 
painful wound.” 


Tf you would ask what is a virtue ‘it ts but non- 
killing 

From Killing aught of lives on carth do all the 
evils spring.” 

“A virtue good is non-hilling, unique and sans 
compare 


But next to that is non-lying, a virtue good and 
rare.” 


“Do not from whate’er being pari its life it doth 
cherish, 

Should e'en such act of abstinence make thy own 
self perish.” 

“The men of wound-stained frames and starving, 
low lives are, ‘tts said 

The men who had the living beings killed, sprllang 
their blood.” 

“If he who shaped this world hath so ordained 
that some men must 


Subsist on alms alone, may he too wand’ rtng go to 
dust.” 
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UNILATERAL LOVE 
Sri C. Rajagopalachari once wrote as follows : 


“Do you agree with me? Do you accept doctrine of 
unilateral effort in love ?’’ Gandhiji asked me one day. ‘There 
is no other way’, I answered enthusiastically and without 
hesitation. 


“s Just so” he replied with evident delight. 


“What about the response? The other party does not 
co-operate and what good is it?’’—all these questions simply 
disappeared as irrelevant and the road was straight. 


“Babu’s theory of life and action was always this. Non- 
violence, Civil disobedience etc., are all technical and specialised 
phrases. The basic teaching is unilateral effort in love. Prem is 
an avatar of God in us. 


Every act of unilateral love and helpfulness is a shradda 
ceremony for Babu.” 


St. Vailuvar too has demonstrated as no other author has 
done, the beauty, ‘efficacy and godliness of an unilateral act 
and the duty of every one to adopt this supreme creed. 


1. “The love-filled ones for neighbours yield up een 
their body’s bone.” 


2. The whole chapter 16 called the ‘‘ Possession of 
Forbearance’ is illustrative of this 
principle of action 


3. “Should it be said through helping all will occur 
loss of pelf, 
A loss like this is worth purchase by sale of one’s 
own self.” 


4. “To gift off unto the poor alone ts charity that's - 
true, 
The rest of gifts are all but loans of recompensable 
hue.” 
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5. " Toaccept aught of gifts is bad, though heavenward 
it may guide 
To gift off È the best of virtues though the 
heav’n’s denied.” 


6. “ What else is then the use of perfect goodness, 
af as such, 

It won’t do good alone to those who have injured 
tt much ?” 


NON-POSSESSION 


“ Gandhi challenged the foundations of modern civilisation. 
The sophisticated, technological secularitistic, aggressive and 
lustful aspects of modern Western Civilisation repelled him. Its 
complicated material life was inconsistent with high thinking, 
Gandhi...hence said that true civilisation consists not in the 
accumulation of commodities but in a deliberate and voluntary 
reduction of wants.” 


His pet theory that any one who possessed more food, more 
clothes and more necessary articles than one’s own minimum need 
or requirement is a ‘thief’, is too well known. 


Now, St. Valluvar has devoted a whole chapter to this 
doctrine of dispossession or elimination of wants. It is entitled 
‘Renunciation.’ 


1. “ Whate'er, whate’er object might have been by 
oneself renounced 
One’s freedom gained from grief born of such 
objects is pronounced.” 


2. “The vow.of celebacy required total dispossession. 
A single thing possessed will take one back to 
delusion.” 


Trath, Ahimsa and God : 


For Mahatma Gandhi all these three are the same, one leads to 
the other and the three mingle ttogether, as one integrated 
unity. 
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Though Gandhi worshipped a personal God, yet he was 
equally well convinced of the universal permeation of His unique 
presence. ‘“‘Samoham Sarva Bhuteshu” of Lord Krishna’s 
Bagavat Githa made Gandhi believe in and act upon the vital and 
fundamental principle of all beings in the universe being the same 
God or being the tabernacles of the same God. Jesus Christ’s 
reference to his body as ‘the temple’ was extended both by 
Valluvar and Gandhi to mean all living beings on earth. Hence, 
Ahimsa to all living beings flowering into unilateral effort of love 
is tantamount to Sarvodaya, there can be no superior being or 
inferior being, no friend-or enemy for a devotee of unilateral love; 
hence his all-embracing, all consuming unilateral love which is 
also universal love is only the secular name for a spiritual God. 
This is the Truth—the whole Truth—and nothing but the Truth. 
Therefore it is that for Gandhi, Truth, Ahimsa and God are the 
three aspects of one Integrated and Whole experience. 


Even so, in the Kural of St. Valluvar there is a logical 
synthesis and substantial identity among these three things of 
Truth, Ahimsa and God. 


His definition of Truth: 


“ What means the thing called Truthfuilness? You 
ask and We inform ; 


It is naught else but speaking words without the 


least of harm.” (291) 
“Even a falsehood partakes of the nature of the 
Truth, 
But only tf it produced just a harmless good in 
sooth.” (292) 


The definition of one unique good in this world is as follows :— 
“A virtue good ts non-killing, unique and sans 
compare, 


But next to that is non-lying, a virtue good and 
rare.” (823) 
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Therefore, the sum total and substance of these three 
Kural couplets are that one should be deemed to speak the truth 
if and when one does not cause any injury or harm to another by 
thought, word and deed. This injury means and includes slight 
injuries serious injuries as well as death. If according to couplet 
323 non-injuring and non-killing constitute but the two sides of 
the same coin of Ahimsa, these two phases of Ahimsa or its two 
steps also constitute Truth in Tirukkural. Hence as with Gandhi 
so with Valluvar, Ahimsa leads to Truth, rather Ahimsa and 
Truth are identical. 


Then how comes God in the polity of Tirukkural? Couplet 355 
which has very significantly been placed by Valluvar in the 
Chapter entitled “ Realisation of Truth ” says this: 


“ Whate’er may be the nature of just whate’er object 
eyed, 


Tis widsom’s part to see and grasp tts core of 
Truth inside.” 


Therefore, there is in the core of each object of creation in 
the world an inherent Truth sustaining that thing. And what is 
that Truth? It is God or Semporul, according to Valluvar himself. 
Hence, if every creation has Truth of God within its core or soul 
according to Valluvar, does it not logically follow from this 
doctrine that all creations are either the forms of God or the 
temples of God? And if this is acknowledged as the truth, does 
it not also similarly follow that one’s injuring a creature or one’s 
showing love to a creation is tantamount to or identically the 
same as one’s injuring God or showing love to God ? If this is so, 
what is the conclusion at which Valluvar arrives? It is that 
Ahimsa is Truth and Truth is God and therefore Ahimsa, Truth and 
God are in the relationship of not only one leading to the other 
but also as all the three being equal to one another and above all 
their being identical as an integrated Truth or Experience. 


Thus we have seen how the First Century Tiruvalluvar’s 
three-fold Truth is the (unconscious) parent of the self-same 
experience with the Ahimsa, Truth and God of the Twentieth 
Century Gandhi. 
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CHAPTER VI 


VALLUVAR ON LOVE AND VIOLENT ACTS 
OR 
GANDHUYI’S UNILATERAL LOVE 


‘¢ The fools maintain that love sustaineth righteous acts alone 
But love doth as much actuate the cruel acts of one”. (76) 


This is a rather problematical couplet which is interpreted in 
two ways. 


The first and the more obvious one is this: Love for one’s 
near and dear always actuates deeds of good and Kindness. But 
oftener than:not, the same love for another, in the another’s own 
interest, actuates deeds of violence also. 


The second meaning as given by Parimel Azhagar is of a 
rarer and more magnanimous order. It is also equally valid. 
That is: Love is not only the basis of Kindly acts: it also is 
capable of winning forth and weeding another from his violent 
deed. If one shows love towards a menacing foe bent upon 
mischief to one, the other is sure to be conquered by this gesture. 
In, other words, this interpretation is an anticipation of the 
Unilateral effort of love to become world, known through 
Gandhiji. 


We are discussing both these meanings in this place and 
thereby proving the Twentieth Century’s approval of Valluvar. 


FIRST MEANING 
5-~10—1951 


1. The accused Muttathil Ouseph emloyed in Kalleri estate, 
Pudupadi Amsam, Calicut Taluk, attacked his son Yohonnan 
with a billhook and as a rasult of the injuries sustained, the son 
died. ‘The estate officers insisted upon the son being sent to a 
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place called Annapadi which was infested with leeches. The 
accused was naturally anxious that his son should not be sent to 
that place. On October 12, 1947 he made an attempt to abscond 
along with his son. They were brought back by the estate officers. 
Again another attempt was made by the estate officers to send 
the son of the accused along with other labourers. To prevent his 
son being sent along with them, he attacked him with a billhook 
on October 13, and the son died, and he also tried to commit 
suicide. 


The accused was tried by the Sessions Judge, Calicut, for the 
offence of murder. He was found guilty of the offence and was 
sentenced to Transportation for life. 


In appeal Mr. Justice Subba Rao and Mr. Justice Mack 
declared, ‘‘ We therefore confirm the conviction and sentence. 
But we think it isan eminently fit case for the Government to 
remit a portion of the sentence under Sec. 401 of Cr. P. C. enable 
to extricate himself from the clutches of his employers, beaten 
badly by his estate officers, desperate at the condition of his only 
son, the accused was in a state oi physical and mental agony. 
Circumstanced as he was, the only way to get out of the diffculty 
was to kill his son and to commit suicide. We therefore recom- 
mend in the interest of justice that the sentence should be reduced 
to twenty years. 


2. The accused Sangiah alias Sanga Gounder of Pothireddi- 
palli village in Sattur Taluk of Ramanathapuram district, has had 
inflicted fatal stab wounds on his two sons Rajamayil aged 14 and 
Chandraprakasam aged 12 when they were sleeping in bed at 
about 4a.m. on Jan 7, 1950, “ to save them from the pangs of 
hunger’. 


He and his two sons had been going without food on some 
nights and it is alleged that he decided to kill both his sons and 
do away with himself, unable to bear starvation any longer. 


The Sessions Judge, while convicting and sentencing the 
accused to transportation for life, remarked 1 
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‘This was an unfortunate case of a man killing his children 
not out of hatred but out of intense affection, not with a view to 
depriving them of anything but with a view to saving them from 
the pangs of starvation and suffering.” 


In appeal to the High Court, Mr. Justice Govinda Menon and 
Mr. Justice Basheer Ahmed Sayeed reduced the sentence to one of 
5 years R. I. and remarked: ‘‘ Considering the circumstances 
which have been brought about by the extreme economic 
depression and also by various other contributory factors, we 
feel that justice will be done if the sentence under each count is 
reduced to R. I. for five years, the sentences to run concur- 
rently.” 


3. Husband killed out of mercy ; 
Wife ends her life with same knife i 
Copenhagen, June 5. 


Police reported to-day the American wife of Denmark’s former 
Ambassador to the U.S.,Mr. Henrik Kauffmann, split her husband’s 
throat and then took her own life with the same bread knife. 
They described the murder as a ‘ mercy killing ’. 


“Mr. Kauffmann,’ police said, “had an inoperable cancer and 
his wife killed him to save him from further suffering. Then she 
committed suicide, having left a number of letters to relatives 
explaining why she was going to do it.” 


Mr. Kauffmann was 74 and his wife 63. 


A nurse found their bodies when she entered their suite 
in a luxurious heaith and nerve clinic on the coast, 10 miles 
north of the Copenhagen. 


The former Ambassador was the much decorated symbol of 
Danish resistence to the Nazis in World War II. 


There is the other meaning of this Kural as given by 
Parimelazhakar. 
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SECOND MEANING 


It means that one’s attitude of unilateral love towards 
another of enmity will disarm the other. . This was Jesus’ 
turning the left cheek to the foe. This is Gandhi’s unilateral 
love. C. R. writes on 36—1—49: 


“Do you agree with me? Do you accept the doctrine of 
unilateral effort in love?.’’ Gandhiji asked-me one day. 


“ There is no other way”? I answered enthusiastically, and 
without hesitation. 


“Just so” he replied with evident delight. 


“What about the response? The other party does not 
co-operate and what good is it ?’’—all these questions simply 
disap peared as irrelevant and the road was straight. 


Bapu’s theory of life and action was always this and some 
of us knew it, but never before was the full meaning and inten- 
sity of a faith so fully poured into the doctrine as now Bapu did 
incessantly and unweariedly. 


Do we believe in God? If we do, we have no clearer visible 
manifestation of Him than love-the love of mother, of child of man 
ar of beast or bird for its young one, the tenderness of friends or 
lovers. In the bodies of living beings we have been taught that 
God lives and finds habitation. If that be true, we see Him 
manifest whenever we see kindliness, helpfulness sympathy, 
compassion, or love in eny form flowing from one to another. 
When love disappears, the window is closed against Ged. 


‘Non-violence’, ‘civil disobedience’ etc, are all technical, 
specialised phrases. The basic teaching is unilateral effort in 
love. Prem is an avatar of God within us. May our thoughts, 
words, and actions be saturated with prem. Every act of 
unilateral love and helpfulness is a shraddha ceremony for Bapu”, 
Therefore, if this couplet were to be interpreted according to 
Parimel Azhagar, this will be found to be the same doctrine of 
‘unilateral effort of love ° of which Gandhi is: the most celebrated 
exponent and examplor of the Twentieth Century. 


CHAPTER VII 


VALLUVAR ON COWS 
I 


“ Even tf one should beg for draught of water for a 
cow, 


Nothing of blot on tongue is there like e’en that 
begging love,” 


«“ gi Oe bQroar Arian erd HE 
Qra&cr Oelatgs BA (1066) 


In Valluvar’s view the cow is the most sacred creature on 
earth. It is so pure, sacred, useful and innocent that one can 
do anything to feed it and protect it. Still the act of one 
in begging for a bucketful of cool water even forthe sake of the 
superior and sacred cow is deemed by him as a demeaning act. 
But even in this case the validity of the theory of the cow’s 
sacrosanct character is being taken for granted and acknowledged 
by St. Valluvar, far from being discounted or decried. This is 
a parallel case with the couplet number 656 ‘margar uaan eir 
ureu cow’ which similarly assumes and admits the unequalled 
sanctity and greatness of one’s own mother but which neverthe- 
less says that one should not soil one’s own soul by doing deeds 
which would be reprehensible in the eyes of the great men, even 
for purpose of appeasing the pain of hunger of one’s own mother. 
In either couplet, the fact has been admitted namely that at 
once the mother and cow alike are supreme, sacred and a charge 
on our love and duty, 


IT 


“Tf but the guardians of a country fail to guard 
any more, 

“The cows milk shrinks and six-fold workers 
forget all their lore,” 
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e gone Grow god sr PCeni grow oR 


sarawa scarcer aee., (560) 


In this couplet, Valluvar refers to the superiority of [the cow not 
only as a sacred animal but also as the source and basis of the 
economic life of a nation. The first thing to flourish as the result 
of a King’s misrule is also the cow. Who dies when the cow can 
live and who lives when the cow dies? Even in the Twentieth 
century the cow is still the sheet-anchre and central pivot of the 
rural economy of any country, nay the very live wire of even a 
country’s urban economy. Hence cow-protection besides being a 
religious and sentimental matter, is also a secular duty of India 
today. These two aspects are being referred to hereunder. 


MODERN COW PROTECTION AGITATION : (21—8—53) 


1. Burmese Premier U Nu went on a total fast from last 
evening. He would continue his fast until the question of cow 
slaughter during the Id was settled. 


Burmese Buddhists for the past few years have been 
demanding ban on cattle-slaugher, as killing is against Buddhist 
religion, 


The Hindu . Leader: 30—10—52 


“The special regard in which the Hindus traditionally hold 
the cow has found expression during the recent observance of 
Gopashtami. Religious and Political leaders have taken part 
wholeheartedly in these observances and there has been a demand 
which is certain to find a sympathetic echo in almost every Hindu 
breast that the Government should take legal steps to prevent the 
slaughter of cows. From time immemorial the people of 
Hindustan have prayed for gold, cows, horses and the asistance 
of willing workers. The cow a term which naturally embraces the 
bullock, too, is of great social and economic value to India, a 
point stressed by the President in his broadcast on Gosamwardana 
Day. Milk and its products, fuel and manure are all given to 
this predominantly agricultural people by the cow; and further 
the bullock is more often than not, the sole motive power 
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available to the ryot in food-producing and distributing operations. 
India keeps alive a hundred and fifty million heads of cattle. 
some of it naturally decrepit. The strictly economic-minded find 
scope for arguing that the country as a whole stands to gain by 
the removal of such uneconomic cattle. The people by and large, 
however, tend to think in terms of Pinjrapoles and other similar 
surroundings where the aged cattle could be allowed to live out 
their span in peace, as a due return for an almost whole life time 
of service. In fact, it would be true to say that the sentiment in 
India is generally opposed to the concept embodied in the phrase 
‘Putting (an animal) out of pain.’ But mere sentiment is not 
enough, as Dr. Rajendra Prasad has said. Sentiment, in the 
matter of Go Seva “has to be associated with intelligence, and 
service to be effective and helpful has to be rendered in a way 
most suited to present day conditions. To-day Hindus and most 
‘non.Hindus who do not desire to offend the susceptibilities of 
their Hindu brethren feel that the time has come to prevent cow- 
slaughter by laws His Holiness of the Kamakoti Peetam has 
appealed for such a ban. 


“Among the functions of the Central Council of Gosamvardana, 
is the taking of such measures as may be necessary ‘to prevent 
the slaughter of useful and productive bovine cattle.” Public 
sentiment would prefer that even non-productive bovine cattle 
should be saved from slaughter and it is widely suggested that 
unproductive cattle could, with advantage, be maintained on 
grazings not fully in use at present. The interior of forest areas 
has been mentioned as suitable grazing grounds and also the 
setting up of Charmalayas where the remains of dead animals 
could be fully utilised. We are sure we can depend upon the 
Government of India to pay the necessary attention to public 
opinion in respect of protection of cattle.” 


Mr, Kidwai 25—12—52 


Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, Agriculture Minister, said here today 
that the question of banning cowslaughter had reached a stage 
when it could not be ignored. If the majority of the people 
wanted that it should be banned, they must do so, because India 
is a democratic country. 
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“If the people were unable to maintain dry cows, it was 
the duty of the Government to maintain them in institutions like 
Pinjrapoles.” 


Dr. Thakurdas Ahargawaba, M.P. said that prevention of cow 
slaughter is mentioned in the directive principles of the constitu- 
tion. He said that such people who took away every drop of 
milk of the cow and left nothing for the calf should be regarded 
as enemies of the cow. ‘So long as you do not provide for 
adequate food for the cow, what right have you to demand a ban 
on cow slaughter?” he asked. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


TIRUVALLUVAR'S CREED AND 
VEGETARIANISM IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Vegetarianism is one of the fundamental creeds and teachings 
of Valluvar. It is a necessary corollary and a logical consequence 
of his most vital doctrine of Non-killing or Ahimsa. The fact 
that the chapter on Vegetarianism find its place with reference to 
the Ascetics does not in the least detract from its value or validity 
for house holder. 


Unfortunately 99% of the lovers ‘of Tirukkural do not seem 
to care for this doctrine of his. They ignore it wherever they do 
not explain’it away. 


Nevertheless the Twentieth century, far from completely 
throwing this creed overboard or altogether disfavouring or discre- 
diting it, has only been deing its best to uphold this principle and 
practise it on as large a scale as possible in almost every country. 
There is an International organisation to propagate vegetarianism 
among the masses called the World Vegetarian Congress. It is 
holding its annual sessions in every country and delegates of all 
the European countries participate in this in considerably large 
numbers. It has held its Nineteenth Session at Madras in 1968. 


Though a universal adoption of vegetarianism by all the 
inhabitants of this world has not become a fait accompli, the mere 
fact that even in this advanced and scientific and atomic age of the 
20th century, large sections of the population are enthusiastically 
following this rather difficult creed is itself a justification of Tiru- 
valluvar. Many scientific arguments have been forwarded by 
European savants not only justifying but also recommending 
vegetarianism. 


Mahatma Gandhi too naturally enough has been the mightiest 
exponent and marvellous exemplar of vegetarianism. His steadfast 
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and unwavering adherence to this diet even in the face of death 
and deadening opposition, has become historical. Hence, though 
it is a fact that the followers and peofessional propagators of 
Gandhism as well as Valluvar have been consistently ignoring and 
neglecting the twin doctrines of Ahimsa and Vegetarianism ol 
both Valluvar and Gandhi, yet the fact to be noted is that the 
Twentieth century giant has justified and confirmed the first 
century Saint’s favourite doctrine of Vegetarianism. 


Still, there is no running away from the fact thet human 
nature being what it is, it is next to impossible for chronic 
non-vegeatarians to emancipate themselves from their inborn 
slavery to the taste of the animal food. Therefore it is possible 
to eliminate the actual flesh and meat at the same time pamper- 
ing to the taste and palate of the chronic addicts to flesh-eating 
would it not be at once the greatest vindication of Valluvar and 
a victory for vegetarianism? And strangely such a possibility is 
there now thanks to science which has discovered a kind of 
synthetic mutton out of vegetables like Soya Beans which, while 
being as chaste as a vegetarian food, is still having the very taste 
of the real meat. Here is a compromise effected between the 
compulsions of principles and the convenience of practising. 
May the world give up the meat of animals and take to this 
treat of the plants and thus great Valluvar like his faithful and 
faultless followers. 


In Argentina : 


Peron, the Republic’s President, has issued an order that 
there should be no meat eating on Fridays. In support of it a 
paper called ‘Democratia’ had written that meat spoils one’s lungs 
and thereby one’s health and that protein poison is generated 
(1953). 


San Francisco : 


A new Vitamin that could end man’s need for meat was 
described today by the scientists attending the American Chemical 
Society’s 115th national meeting. The Vitamin is called APH for 
‘Animal Protein Fact’. It has recently been produced syntheti- 
cally and is being tested on animals. (1950) 
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Man made meat : 


A meatless meat is making an unobtrusive inroad into 
Japanese kitchens, where beef and pork are coming in housewives 
disfavour because of price increases, 


In fact, this man-made meat has already been successfully 
integrated into pressed hams and ‘sausages which consumers are 
eating quite unknowingly. 


At present, a total of about 15 makers are actively engaged 
in the production of artificial meat made of soyabean and wheat. 


As such, the man-made meet naturally abounds in vegetable 
protein—in contrast with the natural meat—which is fraught with 
animal protein. 


The Nisshin Oil Mills Ltd., one of Japan’s largest edible 
oil makers, had been commercially turning out its own artificial 
meat product, making use of defatted soyabeans. 


Some makers oonfidently claim that their products are not 
different from real beef. 


Cultivation of soyabean : 


A development programme for soyabean is being taken up to 
produce 20,000 tonnes of this crop in 1969—70 and 40,000 tonnes 
by 1973-74. 


Although soyabean is a rich source of protein, it is not 
popular in this country either as a pulse for cooking or as an 
oilseed, since it is difficult to cook, and its oil .content is much 
lower than that of groundnut. But antibiotic units have found 
soyabeen as the best culture media, and there is an immediate 
demand from these units for about 10,000 tonnes. The high 
protein food products industry requires another 10,000 tonnes and 
this demand is expected to go up to 20,000 tonnes by the end of 
the Fourth Plan. 


Fortyfour tonnes of soyabean seed imported from the U.S. A, 
are now being multiplied in the country so that there would be 
1,000 tonnes of seed for growing during 1969-70. 
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Soyabean has been cultivated in the northern hill regions of 
India from Kashmir to Nagaland; primarily for local consumption. 
Suitable varieties for cultivation over larger areas in the plains of 
Northern and Central India have been identified through 
researches undertaken by tbe Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute, New Delhi and the U.P. Agricultural University, 
Patna nagar. 


Where vegetarianism scores : 


Mr. P. M. Reddi, General Manager, Hindustan Aeronautics 
Ltd., Bangalore, has asserted that vegetarians ‘‘have the best 
memory in the world.” His chief financial controller a vegetarian, 
nodded in agreement. Mr. Reddi claimed that he was speaking 
from experiene and did not believe that his claim could be con- 
tested. A non-vegetarian himself, he was very eloquent on the 
vegetarian prodigies—he seems to have quite a number of them— 
in his ‘financial and statistical departments who could 
retain rows and columns of figures in their heads and recite 
them on top. He did not, however, say that he was going to 
stipulate vegetarianism as a qualification for recruitment when the 
H. A. L., next advertised their vacancies. 


Mr. Reddi made his observation in the course of a talk on 
aeronautics and greatly impressed his listeners on the need for 
starting a ‘ Vegetarian Association of India’ and for having a 
seminar on vegetarianism. 


MODERN VEGETARIAN LEADERS 


(1) Mahatma Gandhi, (2) Albert Schweitzer, (8) Adolf 
Hitler, (4) Bernard Shaw, (5) Sir Stafford Cripps, 


CHAPTER IX 


VALLUVAR'S DOCTRINE OF FATE OR KARMA 


The whole chapter (Number 38) has been written by Tiru- 
valluvar to inculcate in us the importance of Fate or Destiny. 
: What must happen according to the doctrine of Karma or cause 
and effect, must and will happen at all costs. 


1. “A vesoluteness will brace a man beneath his 
waxing star. 
His sloth will cause his loss beneath his waning 
star and mar,” 


e yapa Cararmb gmeradcranw: ws OLT ar 


Gura- pra Cgrargu dig.” (371) 


2. “ With all efforts one can’t preserve all things of 
‘no ordain’; 
All ordained things will ne’er leave one, though 
cast out in the drain. 


Mu cod YETU ITDAN } LÜ SEF 
Qer Awan Curar gw.” (376) 


3. “Whatare the things of greater might than destiny 
or fate ? 
It will quite forestall all our schemes and counter- 
plans frustrate.” 


aA ear 1) D Qual “iT a or ? to b O cap r go 
Sy! aD slaps gpw.”? (380) 


Some illustrations of fate’s queer operation which lift off the 
occurrences beyond the pale of cause and effect in the present, 
are given below. Even the 20th century, man has not con- 
quered and cannot possibly conquer what is ordained by fate. _ 
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Modern examples of Karma or Fate : 


(1) A 78 year old stone mason who had spent most of his 
working life doing repairs 250 ft. up on the Canterbury Cathedral, 
died from a fall—off a chair on which he was sitting in his garden 
(15—10—62) 


(2) An 8 month old baby fell between a running train and 
the platform at Kargpur Railway Station on Sunday morning but 
miraculously escaped unhurt. The child was found stunned but 
unhurt when the train was halted a few yards from the station 
(2-10-52). 


(3) A 14 month old baby played with a fierce looking cobra 
in Multan while its mother watched helplessly for some time until 
a mangoose came and chased the cobra away. 


The child was engaged in frolics with the reptile (26-65-53). 


(4) Princess Boyan Djavidan, the 75 years old ex-queen of 
Egypt, wants a job in England as a cook. 


She is the widow of the Ishedive Abbas, the last hereditary 
Khedine of Egypt. She had once a palace and 65 servants. Now 
she is penniless and is answering advertisements in Paris news- 
papers, ‘‘I need a job. I am sure God will help.” 


Miraculous escape: (15-269) 


Two year old Ganesan, son of a gangman in the Tiruchi 
municipality, had a miraculous escape from a train accident, near 
the Fort railway station, this morning. 


When the Tiruchi Junction bound officers’ train was leaving 
the Fort station, the child, who was playing near the track 
started rushing across in an attempt to reach his house in a 
nearby colony. He was knocked down by the train and the 
engine and two bogies passed over him before the train was 
stopped by the driver, 


Everyone had feared that the child would have been crushed 
but he wriggled out of the wonder-carriages and fled to his house. 
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The child sustained only scratch injuries on the head. The 
train{ was delayed by quarter of an hour. 


Passport hitch saves life : 


A prominent Pakistani journalist who had gone to Karachi 
airport to join 21 others aboard the illfated plane which crashed 
near Cairo on Thursday was not allowed to do so by the 
immigration police. 


Mr. Tufail Ahmed Jamali, Editor of the Karachi Urdu daily, 
Anjam had to return home dejected minus his baggage which had 
already been cleared and deposited in the plane. The police 
discovered at the last moment that validity of his passport had 
expired on May 4. 


Mr. Jamali, however left a word with Mr. Salahuddin 
Siddiqui, a Press Officer of the P. I. A. who is among the six 
survivors to send his baggage back from Cairo. 


Fate beckened her in a plane crash: 


Another passenger, Mrs. Bhagirithi Ramaswamy, just 20 and 
recently married, was bound for New York to join her husband 
there. She was reported to have cancelled her passage thrice 
recently before finally deciding to travel by the ‘ Kanchenjunga ’ 
and died now. 


Roper Betenbaugh, riding as a passenger in a car in the 
New York City, was not happy; the driver was going too fast, he 
thought when the car stopped at a garage for a tyre change. He 
told his friends he would walk home. They laughed at him and 
raced away down the South Carolina road. Minutes later, 
Roper was overtaken by an ambulance rushing to an accident. 
Two minutes’ drive from the spot where he had decided to get 
out and walk, he saw the tangled remains of the car with the 


dead bodies of his three companions being carried into the 
ambulance. 
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His fish fated : 


A coloured man, Mr. Ben Groenewald, has a new angle to 
the fisherman’s story about the one that got away.' 


“ About six months ago”, he said yesterday, “ I caught a 
galjoen at Blinderivier (near Mossel Bay) but threw it back 


because of its size. 


‘‘While fishing at Soutgat, two miles form Blinderivier, 
today I landed the same galjoen. 


‘“ This time the fish was ripe for the frying pan and I had it 
for supper.” 


How does Mr. Groenewald know it is the same flsh? “I 
made markings on its tail before I threw it back,” he explained. 
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CHAPTER X 


TIRUVALLUVAR ON REBIRTHS 


Tiruvalluvar has mentioned in more than one couplet that 
living beings have seven kinds of births and they are reborn over 


again. 


“ aap miyo Swena E anr 11919 piara 
uemyenr ws Qu pear,” 
“ Nothing of evil will throughout one’s sevenfold 
births approach 


The one's whose cultured children live quite 
from all vepproach.” 


C pgwmw yonu EFES AD er 


Tepenmuyin TOTI yig.” 


“Tf one could like a tortoise draw in one’s own 
senses five, 
Throughout one’s sevenfold birth, as one’s great 
strength will that Strive.” 


6 RDS SOOT INTE DP swa RGVDS 
aT (penn wre yog g 


“ The learning all which one hath gained in this 
one birth alone 
Throughout the seven fold births of one avails 
one as one’s own,” 


Couplet 107 is also similar : 


«agaw ap glib Lit SES 


adagot goar_gsgat ey”? 


(62) 


(126) 


(398) 


(107) 
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Hence Tiruvalluvar’s doctrine of rebirth or reincarnation 
has to be tested in the light of the discoveries and experiences of 
the Twentieth century. 


There are two ways of testing its truth and validity. One 
kind of experience proves it to be correct through the numberless 
cases of infant prodigies who are precocious even in their first 
year. When we cannot postulate any reason for this unnatural 
or supernatural phenomenon, we have necessarily to seek the aid 
of the theory of rebirth. 


Secondly, its validity has been proved beyond doubt by the 
innumerable cases of children and the old, revealing and 
identifying the places and houses and relations of their respective 
previous births. 


Thus the Twentieth Century has justified and set its seal of 
approval on the theory of Rebirth enunciated by Tiruvalluvar. 


Examples of both the kinds of cases are given here : 


PREVIOUS BIRTHS PROVED BY PRODIGIES : 


Egyptian boy, Mohammed Ismail Ei Attar: He easily 
multiplied a number of 10 figures- by one just as great. 
Mohammed extracted the square foot ofa six figure number in 
less than a minute and the cube root took only a little longer. 
Another queer thing was that in the middle of a calculation he 
could stop to eat and drink and resume afterwards where he 
left off. 


William Sidies (U.S.A.) who died in 1944 aged 46: A 
generation ago he was hailed as ‘ the greatest boy genius.’ At 6 
months he could recite the alphabet ; at 2 years he could read and 
write ; at six he spoke and wrote several foreign languages; at 11 
his theories of fourth dimension startled the scientific world ; at 
16 he graduated brilliantly from the Hardward University, 
distinguishing himself, especially in Mathematics. 


* * * 
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Jean Picot the eight year old son of a French peasant: This 
wonder child who could scarcely read and who was of ‘low 
intelligence ’ was examined before the Academy of Sciences. In 
10 seconds he gave the cube root of a seven figure number, and in 
less than a minute he extracted the tenth root of a number with 
nine figures. 


oS * $ 


A low-caste Hindu lad in Trivandrum: A problem like 
finding a fifth root of 69,343,957 would not bother him in 
the least. 


Professor Samuel Krieger (German) whom Einstein described 
as ‘the greatest mathematical mind I have ever seen. No 
electrical machine is able to compete with him in figures. 
When a guest gave Krieger the đate of his birth, in a moment the 
latter replied : “‘ Since you were born 975,715,200 seconds have 
gone by.” 


George Bidder, England’s ‘lightning calculator’. One of his 
most remarakable feats was solving this problem, when he was 
only nine years old. 


“If you have 8 to 10 million the greater part of which you 
want to divide between 51 persons in this proportion, 
£1,946,579,18 sh. 54d, between 15 persons; £ 2,59,428.17 sh. 81d. 
between 17 persons; £ 5,455,991.3 sh. 53 d. between 19 persons, 
in equal shares, how much will each of the 15 persons’ share be, 
and each of the 17 persons’ share and that of each of the 19 persons, 
and how much will all the 51 persons share and what shall you 
have remaining ? ”’ 


It is said that the remainder would be 42 d. 


19th Century. Jedidah Buxton of England: Whenever a 


period of times was given he would at once give the number of 
seconds in it. 


When he attended the play ‘Richard III’, he would give the 
number of words spoken by each performer. 
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After striding over a field he would give the number of square 
inches it contained. 


He found out the number of cubical eights of an inch in a 
cubicle mass 23,145,789 yards long, 5,642,732 yards wide and 54, 
965 yards thick. 


Once he made himself what he called ‘drunk with recollon- 
ing’ the following ; ‘‘in 200,000 million cubic miles, how many 
grains of 8 different kinds of corn and pulse, and how many hairs 
one inch long ? He ascertained by actual counting how many of 
each kind of grain and how many hairs would go to an inch cube 
and he set about his gigantic self-imposed task. 


Another question put to him was to calculate the product of 
a farthing doubled 189 times the answer to which even in pounds 
runs to 39 figures, 


$ $ * 


Contemporary of Bidder was an American boy Zarah Colburn. 
When asked the number of seconds in 48 years he answered in a 
flash and rapidly worked out such problems as the square root of 
106, 129 and the cube-root of 268,236,125. When asked to 
name the factors of 247, 483 he did soat once, giving 941 and 263, 
the only possible two, 


* * * 


Krieger and Bidder were educated men. Buxton and Colburn 
did not know how they worked out their answers. 


* * * 


In 1931, Marcelle, a gardener’s daughter in Le Nieppe lost 
her memory and was found wandering. Then suddenly she began 
to talk not in her tongue but in German, English, Italian, Spanish 
and finally in Russian. Why this uneducated girl should suddenly 
burst into learned monologues in strange tongues, no one has 
ever been able to explain. 
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World’s most remarkable children : 


Right through the ages, fantastic child prodigies have 
always presented profoundly interesting human _ case-histories. 
Yet very little attempt has been made to classify the known 
stories of the world's infant geniuses, to assess which are the 
most noteworthy. 


It would be impossible to exclude Jean-Louls Cardiac, the 
“wonder child ? of the Chateaue de Cardiac in France, who was 
born there in 1719. At the age of three months he was reciting 
his alphabet, and his mental progress was swift and sure. At 
three years he could read Latin with ease and at four could 
translate it in both French and English fluently. 


By the time he reached the age of six when most children are 
beginning to understand what school is all about, Cardiac was 
reading Greek and Hebrew already a complete master of mathe- 
matics, history, geography and heraldry. Like so many true 
child geniuses his life was short but spectacular for he died in 
Paris when only seven. 


12 Languages : 


Nor would James “The Admirable ” Crichton, be omitted 
from any such list. Born in 1560 in Scotland, he showed early 
promise asa scholar. Whilst still a school boy he could answer 
his teachers fluently on any of twelve different languages, includ- 
ing Arabic, Greek, Hebrew, Flemish and Slavoknic, as well as the 
commoner European tongues. 


Indeed, whilst still in his teens he disputed with learned 
professors on a vast range of subjects in these dozen languages. 
By the age of 20 he had mastered the whole existing range ‘of 
sciences, was skilled equally in verse or prose, and could sing and 
play many different instruments. Unfortunately, he added 
swordsmanship to his manifold accomplishments and got himself 
killed in brawl. 


Then there was the great French philosopher and mathemati- 
cian, Blaise Pascal. He proved to be a scientific genius from 
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early childhood so full of promise that his father gave up his own 
court post to devote all his time to educating the boy from the 
age of seven onwards. At 12 Pascal wrote a treatise on ecoustics 
and soon afterwards completed the design of the world’s first 
accounting machine. At 16 he composed such abstruse works 
that the older philosopher Descartes refused to believe. they were 
not the work of a mature man. Although he died at the early 
age of 39, a recluse in a monastery, he had become a completely 
mature genius in several fields, 


A short life is inevitably the lot of many really brilliant child 
prodigies. Jean Phillippe Baratier, the eighteenth-century 
intellectual wizard, lived only 19 years, yet from speaking three 
languages at the age of four he swiftly achieved the’ complete 
surrender of his masters. 


At six he was made a member of an ecclesiastical synod in 
Berlin. as well as a member of that city’s Royal Academy, and at 
14 he was confirmed as a doctor of philosophy. From the time he 
was five, Baratier possessed an extraordinary memory, which 
enabled him to recite vast sections of the Bible word perfect and 
without pausing. 


Occasionally, however, a prodigy appears whose powers 
remain throughout a life of normal span. Such a one was that 
‘book in breeches’. Thomas Babington, Lord Macaulay...He 
was a fantastically clever reader and memoriser all his life, begin- 
ning at two. 


Wrote Treatises : 


Whilst still a teddler, he would habitually converse like a 
prime adult. When badly scalded by some spilt coffee at the age 
of four, he answered his hostess’s sympathetic inquiries with, 
‘* Thank you madam, the agony is abated.” 


He edited (and largely wrote) an excellent nursery newspaper, 
and at seven was hard at work on his gigantic ‘Compendium of 
Universal History from the Creation to Modern Times’, several 
poems and hymns and ‘an epic on the fortunes of his family ’. 
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When a boy of eight, he was busily engaged on a learned 
treatise designed to convert the natives of Malabar and Travancore 
to Christianity. Macaulay remembered and could quote at will- 
pages of everything he had ever read, even from earliest childhood. 


But the intellectual prodigy to end all prodigies was un- 
doubtedly Christian Priedrich Heinecken, the famous ‘ Infant of 
Lubeck’ who was born there in 1721. All reports confirm that 
he actually talked coherently when only a few hours old. In faet, 
from the time of his birth onwards, he packed into his very short 
life intellectual attainments achieved by few clever men who reach 
mature age. 


Muscical Prodigies : 


By the age of two he knew most of the Bible, and already 
his intelligence was such that only outstanding adults could match 
it. When he was three Henecken’s head was filled with detailed 
knowledge of universal history, geography, French, German, Greek 
and Latin almost unique for any human being, and he could 
answer readily the most difficult questions. 


In 1724, the King of Denmark had him brought to 
Copenhagen to see if the faboulous ‘infant ’ really was all that 
he had heard, shortly afterwards, little Heinecken fell ill and 
solemnly foretold his death within a year. This event took place 
soon after, when the child was only four, lonely, exhausted and 


spent, in some ways the most remarkable genius who has ever 
lived. 


Now all these prodigies were of the kind where the precocious 
brilliance is in general and creative intellectual ability. But there 
are other types of remarkably clever children, chief among which 
are the musical prodigies, and the mathematical wizards and 
lightning calculators. 


Early prowess in music is not rare, although great skillis, but 
it differs from many other youthful attainments to very rarely 
fading after adolescene. In fact many great musicians have 
begun as child prodigies and few if any really outstanding musical 
prodigies have lost their gifts for good. 
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It is said that Chopin wept at the sound of music whilst 
still a baby. The conductor Sir Landon Ronald could play the 
piāno pasably before he could talk. Yehudi Menuhin began play- 
ing the violin at three, and at three-and-a-half, the Spanish 
wonder pianist Pepito Ariola was tested in 1900 by a grovp of 
international experts. He bad already been performing for a vear 
and could execute many classical pieces on sight, somehow 
managing to sound full octaves with his tiny bands. One observer 
recalled that ‘‘ his hands appeared to grow while he played.” 


Both Charles and Samuel Wesley, nephews of the founder of 
Methodism. could play the organ and harpsichord well at three 
and Charles could render any tune his mother sang or played 
without a moment’s hesitation. Handel was famous as a keyboard 
performer before the age of five, and Meyerbeer was one of the 
best pianists in Berlin at nine. 


Lively interest: 


Yet none of these quite equalled in sheer amazing early 
brilliance in music of the composer, Mozart. He was first 
attracted to the art when he was just three years old, showing 
a ‘lively interest’ in his older sister’s clavier lessons and 
practice. And striking chords as complicated as his infant’s hands 
would allow. 


His father, sensing unusual gifts, actually gave up his time 
more and more to his son’s music lessons. At four Mozart was 
tentatively composing and extemporising, and when he was five 
he had written several charming minutes and was already a quite 
brilliant harpsichord performer. 


At six he made his first musical tour of Austria, repeating it 
at seven, when he played his own works for violin and organ, 
gaite captivating the salons of Paris., London and Vienna by his 
skill and palpable genius. 


Mozart wrote his first big work on oratorio at 10 and was a 
prolific serious composer well before he entered his teens. At 13 
he went to Italy alone, giving concert tours. At 14 he took all 
the musical degrees then available, and by the time he was 16 
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was completely established as one of the world’s greatest 
musicians. He died when only 35, with 626 immortal composi- 
tions set down. 


Mathematical freak : 


As for the rapid mathematical calculators, there have been 
many children possessed with this strange, inexplicable gift. Apart 
from a natural facility with numbers and a phenomenal memory, 
such children usually have no other special intelligence, indeed, 
they may be dull or even illiterate. Such odd human calculating 
machines were Vito Mangiamele, a cicilian shepherd boy, who 
could do such rapid feats as giving the cube root of 3,796,416 in 
his head in 30 seconds when only I1 years old, and the illiterate 
Indian lad Arumugam who up to the age of 16 could perform the 
most diverse mental calculations in a few seconds only. 


Even more astonishing was Truman Safford, an American 
infant mathematical freak. When only seven he was a serious 
student of algebra, higher mathematics and geometry, and 
delighted in his skill with hefty numerical problems. 


Once, when asked to multiply 365,365,365,365,365,365 by 
itself mentally, it is recorded that he ‘‘ instantly, flew round the 
room like a top, pulled his pantaloons over the top of his boots, 
bit his hand, rolled his eyes in their sockets, sometimes smiling 
and talking, and then seeming to be in an agony until, in not 
more than one minute, he replied correctly: ‘133 491 850—208, 
566, 925, 016, 658, 299, 941, 583, 225.” 


Always boys: 


He claimed that the answers always came to him in the form 
of spontaneous mental pictures, and like sq many prodigies of this 
kind, he lost his powers about the age of 16. 


What causes some children, perhaps one in a million for the 
geniuses, one in 100,000 for the others, to be born so clever ? 
The answer is that sometimes through glandular unbalance, 
sometimes through other causes, certain sections of their brains 
reach maturity very speedily, so that their physical development 
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is far outstripped by their mental powers. This is rightly regarded 
by medical science as a natural occurrence, any prodigy being the 
odd ‘sport’ that nature throws up from time to time and there 
is never anything morbid or unpleasant about them. Child 
prodigies are almost always boys, too. 


But perhaps it is as well for parents, and for the adult world 
generally, that they are comparatively rare. 


Those child prodigies :- 


The possibility of having a child prodigy is one of those 
remote yet impelling chances that must occur to all parents at 
some time or another. 


Prodigies are regarded with something akin to horror by 
many, while others are entranced by them. 


Every generation produces its crop of staggering prodigies, 
with their fantastic powers in the arts, sciences {especially 
mathematics) and creative fields, and with brains altogether 
super-normal for their ages. 


Not all of them by any means line up to their youthful. 
brilliance. Many that do mature into real genuises burn 
themselves out early, like Mozart or Chopin, although there are 
records of men whose lives from infancy to old age have been 
marked by exceptional brilliance like Lord Macaulay and Dr. 


Johnson. 


Hereditary : 
What are the chances of your child becoming a prodigy °? 


These amazing mental powers are always in part hereditary, 
although that does not mean that the parents may pass on the 
brilliance; it may lie much further back in the child’s 


ancestry. 


Of every 1000 children born, it has been reliably computed 
about 50 may be termed as bright, 25 as really brilliant, and only 
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one as a prodigy. Even then, that one may not turn out in the 
end to be a real, undeniable genius. 


Infant prodigies are nearly always boys—so there is not 
much chance for your little girl, even if you secretly wished she 
were cne of these rarities, which not many parents do nowadays 
in “his age of mediocrity, although there are admittedly many 
disadvantages in being a prodigy’s parents. 


Consoled or may be disappointed by these facts, take a look 
at some of the world’s most outstanding mental prodigies. 


There was Lord Macaulay already mentioned, whose parents 
must have been staggered when he sat down and wrote a serious 
histor ry of the universe at the age of seven ! 


He edited a nursery-paper even earlier than that, and when 
he was only eight composed a treatise on Christianity designed to 
convert the ‘heathen natives’ of Malabar. 


He never had any trouble over reading and all through life, 
no matter what he read, he memorized it so thoroughly that he 
could repeat whole chunks of it—verse, newspaper items, the 
pages of a book—from memory in later life many years after 
that first reading. 


Dean Swift could read any chapter of the Bible before he was 
three. Lord Byron read all kinds of literature perpetually from 
the age of five, while of John Stuart Mill it was said that he must 
have begun to read in his cradle, so wide was his knowledge of 
books before he was eight, He started to learn Greek at 
three. 


Dr, Johnson : 


Dr, Johnson could read easily at three and when still toddling 
in petticoats he would daily be handed a prayer-book by his 
mother, shown the collect for the day, and told : “« Sam, You 
must get this by heart.” 
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Remarkable : 


She would then go upstairs, but before she could reach the 
second floor he followed her and‘ repeated it distinctly’, although 
he had not read it more than twice over. 


One Henry Bradshaw also read well at three and, whena 
boy at Eton had a library there of over 500 volumes. Whilst 
still a lad he read through in one year all the standard English 
poets, including, Chaucer, Spenser and Tennyson. 


Even more remarkable was the case of William Sidis. Who 
read’ at two and actually lectured on the fourth dimension toa 
group of learned professors when he waseleven. But his youthful 
brilliance quickly faded, and he became a clerk at Rs. 90 a week 
and died unknown at 46. 


An American boy from Brooklyn, Arthur Greenwood, 
mastered the alphabet at twelve months and was made a Master 
of Physics at only eleven. 


John Ruskin was a bookworm at the age of five, having been 
taught to read in infancy. Before he was six he was familiar with 
Shakespeare, Scott, Byron and a host of classics. 


Musical prodigies are equally numerous and capture popular 
fancy even more, as witness the recent crop of boy conductors. 
Handel played the organ, composed and was famous in Germany 
by time he was five. 


At the age of six, Mozart, with a string of excellent composi- 
tions already behind him, embarked on a violin, piano and organ 
tour of Europe. But he was a good example of the flame of 
genius burning out quickly for he died at the age of only 35. 


Chopin, who died when 39; is said to have wept at the sounds 
of music when still a boy. 


Haydn was composing at six, and at that tender age Richard 
Strauss had written a performable poka. 
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Mendelssohn was another composer-prodigy, writing much 
music still loved today, when he was in his teens. 


Genius: 


In our own day Yahudi Menuin was playing the fiddle well 
at three, with his sister at the piano. Both Solomon and Povish- 
noff were keyboard prodigies, although their gifts were wisely 
fostered in those early days by long years of study before concert 
work was undertaken fulltime. 


Strangest of all the prodigies are perhaps the unique 
mathematical freaks, who can do lightning calculations or 
abstruse problems in their heads whilst still children. 


Very few of these turn out to be anything more than a flash 
in the pan, and most lose their gifts very early, often before 
adult-hood is reached. 


George Bidder, for instance, the son of a Devon Stone mason, 
could compute the compound interest on £ 4,444 for 4,444 days at 
434 percent per annum in two minutes when only two. 


An even more startling prodigy of this kind was Truman 
Safford, who became a mathematical scholar before he was eight 
or nine. When only ten he was asked, in a test, to multiply in 
his head, 365, 365, 365, 365, 365, 365 by itself. 


INDIA 


In India we have Shakuntala Devi who, own a grown-up 
woman, solves mathematical problems faster than a computer. 


The one-time child genius continues to baffle audiences all 
over the world with her wizardry with numbers. “What’s 2 to 
the power of 127?’ she was asked by a Chinese professor in 
Singapore. Pat came the correct answer in half a minute-quicker 
than it could be produced by the most sophisticated calculating 
machine. 
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Perhaps it is just as well for the sanity of the world that 
infant prodigies are so rare. 


Mozart was a child prodigy : 


Mrs. E. Harley writing that Shakespeare never went to 
school, says that inherited ability is of little use if the opportunity 
to apply the training is not afforded to it. 


She adds: ‘For example, would aman with the capacity 
of any of our musical geniuses be able. when adult to play his 
chosen instrument had he not spent a great portion of his lifetime 
practicing that instrument, training both hand and ear ?” 


The answer is YES: Franz Liszt was the child wonder of 
his age; Mozart was an infant prodigy at the age of three; 
Chopin was hailed in Warsaw asa ‘Second Mozart’ at the age 
of eight. 


Too clever in figures : 


A packed gathering of Chartered Accountants at a regional 
seminar in the City, found Smt. Shakuntala Devi, the 
mathematical prodigy, not only too clever but also quick in 
answering most of their problems. She stood a severe test for 
over an hour giving up to the ninth root of huge numbers within a 
a minute like a ready-reckoner. . 


More than that, when her answer relating to the seventh 
root ofa figure differed from that of an Accountant, the gathering 
wondered how a chartered accountant with practical experience 
could go wrong. Her answer was 59 and the accountant’s reply 
was 39. She asked a brother accountant present at the meeting 
to work out the problem on the blackboard and it was found 
that the accountant was wrong. He took about 15 minutes to 
work out the sum, while she gave the answer in less than a 
minute. She again asked the accountants if they could give the 
correct answer of ‘two of the power of three’, the accountants 
paused for a while wondering perhaps why such a simple question 
had been put them. But one among the gathering answered, 
perhaps, deliberately—‘nine’. She retorted amidst laughter 
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that if it was nine and not ‘eight’ the Income tax department 
would ultimately be affected. 


12 year old child prodigy of painting : 


Senaka Senanayaka is a twelve year old Ceylonese boy whose 
great ambition is to become cricket champion of Ceylon, where 
cricket is the national sport. In this he resembles boys of his 
age all over the world who dream of becoming winner of the 
bicycle tour of France, European soccer champion, a member of 
the World Series baseball team in the United States or a judo or 
boxing champion. ` 


Cricket aside, Senaka isa better than -average student who 
likes sweets and enjoys going to the cinema. One thing, however, 
that makes Senaka different from millions of other boys of his 
age is that he is rapidly becoming a world-renowned 
artist. Since 1959, there have been a dozen exhibitions of his 
paintings—first in his native Cevlon, and later in the United 
States, Germany and Great Britain which reveal his very indivi- 
dual talents as a painter. Even between cricket matches, young 
Senaka has been known to install himself at his ease with paints 
and brushes and cover an empty canvas with a scene of life in 
Ceylon, or a painting of the forests of his country and its 
wild life. His paintings, moreover, are characterized by a 
profound knowledge of colour, form and movement. At first 
sight spectators think that his works are those of an experienced 
artist who has studied for many years and is acquainted with the 
great master-pleces. 


Yet Senaka has never set foot inside an art academy. It 
would have been difficult for him to have done so because he 
began to show his amazing talent at the age of six or seven. 


There are few examples of prodigies like Senaka in the 
world, although there have been child prodigies in both music 
and poetry. But there are certain precedents in Senaka’s own 
family which may explain his gift. His mother is a painter, 
and his great-grandmother (now 96 years-old was an artist of 
some fame in Ceylon in her ewn days.) On his father’s side of the 
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family are a nuuwber of men who have achieved political import- 
ance. Senaka is a nephew of Mr. Dudley Senanayaka, who was 
twice Prime Minister of Ceylon and son of the late Rt. Hon. D. S. 
Senanayake who gained independence for his country and was its 
first Prime Minister. Senaka grew up in a home where art and 
knowledge were cultivated intensely. 


Senaka’s precocity showed itself even before he began to 
paint. When he was only two-and-a half years old he had 
already begun to read and write. His bent towards art was 
discovered in the Royal Primary School at Colombo. Art educa- 
tion held a prominent place at the school and, in order to give 
a practical creative assignment to the pupils, the teacher planned 
a collective mural, with groups of four or five children working 
on each section. The subject was to be inspired by visits to the 
local zoo or by events from history book. 


These murals can still be seen in Colombo and the parts 
painted by Senaka stand out from the rest. It was this difference 
between his own talent and that of his classmates which prompted 
Senaka at the age of six to ask his mother, when he returned 
home, for paints and paper. 


He began painting water colours, and about forty of them 
made up his first exhibition, which was held in Colombo in 1959. 
Later his parents gave him oil paints and canvasses. By the 
time he was twelve, Senaka had already completed his hundredth 
canvas. His precocity continued to surprise the experts both 
because of its spontaneity and the maturity with which he 
expressed himself in his paintings. They are marked by an 
elegance of colour and decorative movement that would be the 
envy of many an older artist. 


His style is so diverse and has some times such recognisa- 
ble influences that one might think he was following in the foot- 
steps of the great French impressionists of modern non-figurative 
painters or even the Byznatines. But in fact this is not the 
case. Apparently Senaka has never shown the slightest curiosity 
in museums or art albums and only once in his life has he 
revealed an interest in a book on art, a monograph of Van Gogh's 
work which he studied for two days intensely. 
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Will Senaka’s unusual talent continue to develop? For 
the time being, he is unconcerned about his fame as a child or 
art prodigy, though that fame is spreading from continent to 
continent (two of his paintings are being exhibited at the seventh 
Biennial art exhibition at See Paulo, Brazil). His parents try to 
keep him out of the public eye, for they want him to complete 
his schocling like other boys of his age. As for Senaka he 
continues to dream of that day when he will be cricket champion 
of Ceylon. 


SHE IS A GENIUS AT TWO 


A mother whose two-year-old girl can read and write fluently 
is asking the education authorities if she can send her daughter to 
school when she is three, in May. The mother is Mrs. Margaret 
Thompson, 39-year-old Chinese-born wife of Mr. James Thompson, 
a 56 year-old American who writes books on science for schools. 


At their home in Woodcote Way, Reading, England, Mrs. 
Thompson put two-year-old Maybelle through her paces. She 
was able to read fluently from children’s books and even read a 
little from books in her father’s study, including ‘Elementary 
Biology.’ Then she wrote equally well on her black-board and 
could spell such words as television and telephone. Mrs, 
Thompson estimates that Maybelle can spell at least 400 
words. 


In London : 

Peter Divis, 4 year old, of chelsea, London. He was singing 
when one year old, drawing at 2, and writing sensibly at 3. 
Indian examples : 


(1) Damodar Prasad Chouley, a 6 year old son of Kanhaiya 
Lal Chouley at Kalahadi village, 18 miles from Jubbalpore. 


The child recites passages from Valmiki Ramayana, Tulasi 
Ramayana, the Gita, Bhartruhari Sataka, Vyasa Smirithi 
Mahabharata Agni Purana and Rig Veda (1952). ” 
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(2) President” Rajendra Prasad received ¥ today Santosb 
Oak, a 3 year old Maharashtriyan boy who speaks and understands. 
four languages namely, English, Sanskrit, Hindi and Marathi 
(1952). 


(3) Mr. P.S. Gurusami Pillai of Madurai, a model of memory, 
I have myself seen. 


(4) Sai Sukumar, afboy aged 8, of Masulipatam, has got by 
heart the whole of Gita and about 800 slokas from Ramayana and 
other Puranas (1955), 


(5) A four year old child from Mysore recites hundreds of 
slokas from old scriptures like the Vedas, Upanishads, the 
Brahmasutras etc. 


“ A Pandit, learning assiduously for 25 years, cannot do this ’” 
said learned men.” 


(6) In the village of Ramannapet, Hyderabad, there is a 
three’ month old baby which talks like an adult (1952), 


TI 
Cases of Remembering one’s previous Births : 


The following cases of people remembering their respective 
previous births also go to prove the Hindu doctrine of rebirths as 
convincingly adumberated; in the Tirukkural 2000 years ago. 


He was born Again : 


Are we born again as the Hindus and Buddhists believe, or 
do we pass this way only once? 


There must be thousands who have visited a place for the 
first time and because their surroundings were so familiar, believed 
that they had been there in some previous existence. That is no 
proof, however, of reincarnation. 


Dr. Eugene Kolisko, the noted Viennese physiologist, says 
that everyone is born again, usually after about 1,000 years, 
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which accounts for so many believing that they were medieval 
monks, Roman centurions or Greek slaves in a former life. He 
cites the famous archaeologist, Heinrich Schliemann as proof of 
rebirth. Schliemann, a successful businessman grew vasily 
interested in the Ancient Greeks. Late in life he began excavating 
and decided to unearth Ancient Troy. Experts said that the site 


he choose was nowhere near Troy, but he ignored their advice 
and proved to be exactly right. 


But there are even more astounding cases than that of 
Schliemann ; that, for instance, of the Bralornes, who lived a rest. 
ricted life in Legan Utah and had never ventured more than a few 
miles from home until their son, who had made good, gave them a 


present for their fortieth wedding anniversary, of a Far Eastern 
cruise. 


When John Bralorne, guide book in hand, stepped ashore at 
Bombay, he was overcome by the strangest sensation. 


‘Mother’ he said as they arrived at a temple shown in the guide 
book, ‘ I’ve been here before.’ 


“ Nonsense, John.” she replied, “it seems familiar because 
you ve been looking at the photograph so long.” 


Then suddenly both realized that they were familiar with 
their surroundings and no longer needed the ministrations of their 


guide. They knew what he told them before the words passed 
his lips. 


They strolled in the King’s Garden which John Bralorne 
seemed to know quite well and once when he looked puzzled his 
wife reminded, «If you’re looking for Osborne Street it’s ever 
there.” Yet neither had been out of America before ! 


Both were astonished at the knowledge the other displayed, 
Then suddenly John suggested, “ Let’s take a tram to Toh. I 


wonder if that old palm tree will still be there ? ” The remark 


did not surprise his wife who merely remarked, “c It must be 400 
years old by now.” 


When they reached Toh and looked for the tree, it was 
Missing. So was the wooden house they expected to find ; in its 


» \ 
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place a block of flats. They centered te restaurant. nader: to 
flats and asked the owner, ‘Do you Skgotw enbas Shoe bere 
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“The house was destroyed by fire”, the cook told them 
“ nearby grew an enormous palm— they cut that down.” 


“Who owned the house and the tree?” asked the 
Bralornes. 


« A family named Bhen ? ” 


“ How queer”, they chorused, for they never knew till that 
moment why they had christened their son Bhen Nor. Could 
they account for their familiarity with the city, but Indians to 
whom they related their experience accepted it without quibble as 
proof of reincarnation, for re-birth is part of their belief. 


Another example of reincarnation, perhaps proof of it, 
occurred some years ago in the mountain country of the Lebanon 
where lived the Dievel Druses, a tribe that believes in the 
existence of God but quite logically states that prayer is an 
interference with the Divine Will. 


According to W. B. Seabrook, author of ‘ Adventures im 
Arabia’, at the exact hour of the death of a tribesman, Mansour 
Atrash, a boy named Najib Abu Faray was born into the family 
hundreds of miles distant. Like most mountain Arabs he lived in 
the tight circle of his tribe till he was twenty ; then left his village 
and journeyed to the village where Mansour Atrash had lived. 


When he got there he exclaimed, “ Why? I have seen all 
this before! This is my village and my house is up a certain 
street and stands on a certain corner.” 


His sceptical companions followed as he traced his way 
through the twisting, winding Janes straight to Atrash’s house. 
“I put a bag of money in that wall” he pointed to a spot, and 
sealed it.” To prove he was mad the headman had the wall tora 
down and lo !-there was the bag. 
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He went to the Vineyards that belonged to Atrash’s family, 
where a dispute was being waged over boundaries and told the 
wrangling parties precisely where these were and his word was 
accepted in a Druse court of law. Most astonishing of all, he was 
recognised and accepted by Mansour’s children as their reincar- 
nated father and the family presented him with ten came] loads 
of grain. 


Another case as extraordinary, occurred in India some 
years ago.'S. T. Hollins, Director-General of Police in Hyderabad, 
visited the parents of a ten-year old girl in Delhi who declared 
that she was the wife of a man in Muttra in a previous exis- 
tence. 


She was so insistent that her parents took her to Muttra, and 
when they arrived there she led them to the house of her former 
husband. She knocked at the door which was opened by a 
middle aged man. “ You are my husband,” she stated, much to 
his bewilderment but when her parents explained :they were 
invited inside. 


The girl described each room and its contents with such 
accuracy that the owner was staggered. ‘* But my wife”, he 
protested, ‘‘died eight years ago and you are ten. I have 
married again”. 


“ Perhaps” the girl replied, ‘“but my body contains the 
soul of your last wife.” She told him about their life together and 
the nights she had spent in his arms, concluding, “ We had no 
children and when we had been married fourteen years ,I had a 
fever and died. I have now been re-born in Delhi.” 


It was a fantastic story but her former ‘husband’ agreed 
that every word she had spoken was true. 


The story was reported in the Press and Hindus every- 
where accepted it as proof of the doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls. 


The idea that man is born again and again and lives other 
lives, is no more improbable than that of a heaven where one 
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suffers the tortures of the damned. No one has returned from 
either place. 


Over 380 cases of rebirth reported : 


Over 300 cases, the theory of rebirth, have so far been re- 
ported from all over the world and have been scientifically investi- 
gated by Dr. Ian Stevenson, Dean of the Department of Neuro- 
logy and Psychyatry, Virginia University (USA.) 


Disclosing this here yesterday at a meeting of the staff and 
trainees of the Bureau of Psychology, U.P., Dr. Stevenson, who 
is currently on a visit to India in connection with scientific 
investigation of cases of rebirth, said India topped the list of such 
cases. The number of such cases occurring in North India, 
especially U.P. was more than in other parts of the country. 


He said he had come across cases in which persons 
remembered events of their previous lives. 


Dr. Stevenson has been engaged in research work on rebirth 
for the past 10 years. 


Dr. Stevenson said though nothing could be said at present 
about the theory of rebirth, if it was proved, it would not only 
have an impact on our way of living but also on neurology, 
medicine and science. 


He said most of the cases investigated by him had been such 
where persons had died due to viloence or accident in their 
previous lives. 


RE-BIRTH : The Mysteries of God in the Universe: 


This is a lucid and scholarly book on a controversial subject 
The author’s argument is this. In Zoroastrianism, Islam and 
Christinity the doctrine of Karma and re-birth is not accepted, 
while in Hinduism and Buddhism it is considered vital. The 
sacred books of these three reglions Zoroastrianism, Islam and 
Christinity teach the belief in Karma and re.birth. Jesus 
himself taught this doctrine in Matthew XVI, verses 13 =14 and 
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John III, verses 1 to 13. Early Church Fathers like Origen, St. 
Augustine and Clement of Alexandria held this doctrine until it 
was prescribed by the Second Council of Constantinople in A.D. 
553. The relevant passages in the sacred books of Islam and 
Zoroastrianism are considered. In addition to these scriptural 
passages, the evidence given by numerous children who remember 
their past lives is cited. Such cases have been studied scienti- 
fically. Dr. H. N. Banerjee of the University of Rajasthan 
writes a lengthy introduction and closes with the reflection that 
the empirical study of such cases is of great importance. He 
himself has been carrying on such a scientific study and writing 
about it. The investigations into the past lives of people under 
hypnosis with proper medical supervision is valuable, The 
evidence obtained through mediums. particularly in the Life 
Readings of Edgar Cacye, should be considered. This book is 
thus upto the minute in its approach to the subject, using the 
latest researches in psychological and medical laboratories. 


Clairvoyance can save life: 


Are we really sure that the mind functioning through the 
brain always depends on the brain? Mental functions like 
telepathy and Clairvoyance work independently of the rules of 
space, time and mass. 


If at certain moments some mental functions like telepathy 
and Clairvoyance work independently of physical rules, memories 
of previous birth can also somehow survive. The situation 
appears to be strange but it is true. Let us take an example ofa 
case of extra sensory perception. 


Clairvoyance 


It was on a Saturday at the beginning of June, Miss Gina 
Beauchamp, a 23 year old secretary from Cheshire, and her mother 
were among a crowd of holiday makers chatting happily at 
Victoria Coach Station, London. They were waiting for their 
coach to take them to Mansion Airport, Kent, for their holiday 
flight to Costa Brava. 
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Suddenly, Gina turned to her mother and said, “I can’t go. 
I know something is going to happen.” 


Despite her mother’s pleading, Gina stuck to her decision. 
Her disappointed mother carried on alone, and Gina returned 
home. 


A few hours later, Mrs. Beauchamp’s plane crashed at 
Perpignan, in the south of France, and she, together with 82 
passengers, was killed. 


Was this just a ‘coincidence’? Was it just chance that 
Miss. Beauchamp decided not to go by the plane or could she 
see disaster impending? If we compare this with thousands of 
similar cases on record, Gina’s behaviour was above and beyond 
the normal senses. It appears to be a definite example of mental 
functions, which are beyond the jurisdiction of time and space. 


Now, if we judge cases of reincarnation in the light of cases 
of extra sensory perception, they do not appear impossible. The 
thinking which holds re-incarnation impossible considers that 
everything in the universe is within the physical principles of time 
space and mass, which do not leave any margin for the non- 
physical element in man on the assumption of which re-incarna- 
tion can be considered significant. 


Re-Incarnation : 


Psychic phenomena like extra-senosry perception are 
independent of physical laws, so also is the phenomenon of 
re-incarnation beyond physiological laws, and so ‘ re-incarnation ’ 
is a possibility. 


é é £ 
There is an unusual case of re-incarnation from England. 


“As a girl ofeleven'I was taken with my brother from our 
home in Northants to spend Christmas with relatives in Weymouth, 


“« After leaving Yeovil, our train stopped for sometime, and 
to my surprise I found the country quite familiar to me, especially 
a hilly field opposite. 
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“I said to my brother, ‘ When I was quite a little girl, I 
lived in a house near here. I remember running down a hill in 
that field with two grown-ups holding my hands and we all feel 
down and I hurt my leg badly.’ 

‘‘Heremy mother broke in to scold me for telling lies. I had 
never been that way before and certainly never lived there. I 
insisted that I had, and that when I ran down the hill I was 
wearing a white frock down to my ankles with little green leaves 
on it, and the persons holding my hands were wearing blue-and- 
white checked frocks, 


“T said, my name was Margaret then. This was too much for 
my mother. I was forbidden to speak again till we reached 
Weymouth. I knew afterwards I could not have run down that 
hill but the memory still remained as clear as any childhood 
memory. 


Childhood : 


‘‘ The sequel came seventeen years later. I was motoring 
with my then employer through Dorset. While having a tyre 
changed we went to a cottage not far from the Pool where a young 
woman got us tea. 


“While waiting for it, I saw an old glass portrait on and to 
my amazement I saw it was of myself as I was then, running 
down that hill, a child of five with a plain, serious face, in a long 
white dress springed with green. 


« I exclaimed, ‘why that is me’ and of course both my 
employer and the woman laughed, The woman said, ‘ well, that 
child died years ago, but I guess you were just like her when you 
were small,” and my employer agreed. 


“‘ Seeing I was interested, the woman called her mother to 
tell me the story of the child. She said the child was Margaret 
Kempthorne, the only child of a farmer. The mother of the story- 
teller at that time was employed at the farm as a daily maid. 
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When Margaret was about five years old, she was running 
down a hill with this dairymaid and another when one of the 
grown ups caught her foot in a robbit hole. They all fell, with 
the child undermost. 


‘I wont die ’, 


“Her leg was badly broken. She never recovered and died 
two months later, though, as the old lady told me, with rather 
morbid relish: My mother said that for such a wee girl she 
fought hard to live, and died just after calling out, ‘I 
won't die.’ . 


“ She did not know where the farm was but the market town 
was Yeovil. I asked, ‘when this happened?’ and in answer, she 
took the portrait down and on the back was gummed a slip 
of paper. 


“I read there Margaret Kempthorne, born January 25th, 
1830, died October 11, 1835. On the day Margaret died, my 
father’s mother was born, miles away in Northants. My own 
birthday is on January 25th.” 


w E * 


Here is an extraordinary experience of a Canadian woman 
being reincarnated. 


“I was motoring with my husband in Ontario Canada. As we 
were approaching Smith’s Falls, I started to describe the town. 


“My husband knew I had never been in Canada before. So he 
was surprised when I described a part of the main street. 
Workmen carefully greeted us and one approached me speaking 
Italian. Answering in French I told him I was sorry I could not 
speak Italian. 


‘But you are Italian, are you not ? You must be and I am 
sure you are. It is my country, too,’ he said in bad French. 


“I then thought of my journey, and the apparent knowldge I 
possessed of Italy, and now this workman insisting that I belonged 


there. 
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Telepathy ; 


“Had I as a peasant woman, trudged up that hillside to the 
little church ? Or perhaps, wandered in pagan abandon among 
the cypress tress and olive groves? I wonder....” 


* zk * 


Recently a case has been reported from Australia. According 
to the report Mr. Ernest Bridgs vividly remembers his past life in 


Egypt. 


The above examples are appropriate answers to the question 
raised in the beginning of the article. If telepathy and clairvoyance 
can take place which are non-physical in nature survival of 
memory of previous life is also possible. 


CHAPTER XI 
TIRUVALLUVAR’'S POLITY 


Though it is commonly supposed that Valluvar ‘speaks only 
of hereditary kings, yet there is enough evidence to entitle us to 
posit the theory that his scheme has a place fora non-king or 
any one of the citizens to rule the land. Though the Kural, in 
consonance with its broad treatment of the fundamentals alone of 
anything, avoiding all minute details and manner and procedures 
has not stated as to how the non-king or the Republican Chief is 
to be elected etc., yet there seems to be no doubt about the fact 
that in the polity of Valluvar there is as much scope for a 
Republican president as for a hereditary monarch. Dr. M. 
Varadarajanar also is of the same view. 


Out of the ten couplets in the chapter 39 dealing with the 
Ruler it will be seen]that four couplets mention monarchy and 
kings as such while four others merely refer to one who rules. 
The balance of two couplets significantly enough refers to the 
State or Government in the neuter gender as Arasu. 


Coupiets*on kings: 


1. “These four, courage and lib’ral hand, wisdom 
and zeal that’s due 


In never decreasing measure are features of a 


monarch true.” (382) 
2. “If easy access gave a king without the harsh 
words’ sting, 
The world will highly praise indeed the Kingdom 
(386) 


of that Ki 
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3. “ A monarch who doth even justice mete out and 
protects 
Will well be specially honoured as a god by his 
subjects.” 
4. “The world will rally ’biding ’neath the crown of 
that good king 


Whose greatness forbears bitterest words which 
both his ears do sting.” 


Any Ruler or Republican Head : 
1. '* An army, subject, wealth, ministers, friends and 
forts-——six wings ; 
Who owneth all these is indeed a lion amongst all 
kings.” 
2. “Keen watehfulness and learning and a daring 
great, these three 


Should ne'er forsake the king who ruleth Q'er a 
good country.” 


3, “To him who can protect with pleasing words and 
gifts galore, 
This world will submit itself as he wished and 
will adore.” 
4. “The one who hath these four; a gifting hand, 
good grace and straight 


And just sceptre and cave for subjects’ weal is 
monarchs light.” 


Government : 


(388) 


(390) 


(381) 


(387) 


(390) 


The other couplets 384 and 385 merely refer to the State or 


Government. 
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These couplets will surely prove our contention that Valluvar 
has given a place for Republics too even in his time and therefore 
his polity is modern enough to suit our Twentieth century 
politics too. 


Is the order of six wings correct ? 


Though the couplet number 381 mentions the six wings of a 
State other than the king in the order of army, subjects, wealth, 
ministers, friends and forts, yet the commentator Parimel Azhagar 
has thought fit to raise a doubt as to the logical appropriateness 
of this order ; and thinking that it is not a correct order, he makes 
bold to assert that the poet has adopted this order for the sake of 
poetical exigencies. And he has also arranged the chapters 
according to his own conception of the order but opposed to the 
authentic order in the couplet. 


Now, a close examination of the matter will easily convince 
any one that Valluvar’s order is the most logical and modern 
imaginable. 


Let us take the question of the Armies which is placed first. 


In the very first couplet on the Army’s Excellence (77) 
Valluvar says that the fearless army of a king is the chief of all 
the rich possessions of his. 


And P. himself in his commentary says: 


‘s The author speaks of the Army as the foremost of all the 
possessions of a king because it is the protection for the king as 
well as for all the other limbs of the State.” 


Having positively proved the eminence and indispensable 
nature of the Armies, Saint Valluvar reiterates their importance 
negatively alsoin the last couplet of the chapter on forts. In 
couplet 750 he says that however grand a fort may be in all other 
respects yet it will be nothing if it is not defended by men of 
fighting excellence. So, according to the author, the army is the 
first and the last of the State. That is why he has emphasised its 
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indispensability in the first couplet of chapter 77 on Armies (the 
first chapter according to him) and in the last couplet of chapter 
75 on Forts (the last chapter according to him). 


The opinion of Machiavelli in his Prince also reinforses this 
view. ‘‘ A prince should therefore have no other aim or thought, 
nor take up any other thing for study but war and its organisa- 
tion and discipline for that is the only art that{is necessary to one 
who command.--’” Even Plato in his Republic has attached a 
very great importance to the army and its organisation. 


In the words of Field, an exponent of Plato, “ the first stage 
is the selection of the members of the’ army, which is to be 
recognised as a specialised vocation. The superior efficiency as 
a fighting force of a professional army is the first consideration to 
be put forward.” 


The importance of the |‘ subjects ’ is next only, if at all, to 
that of the army. Hence it was that during thej second World 
War all the governments were most zealously devoting their; time 
and talents towards keeping up the morale of the citizens at home. 
For, any demoralisation of the home-front’ would: have very 
dangerous repercussions on all other, fronts including” the’armies in 
the field. Demoralisation or despondency’on the,part of a nation 
will adversely affect the very men who are being recruited from 
among it directly and the production3of food and sinews of 
war in the country indirectly. Hence the: British |Government 
in India aptly called the department which? dealt? with the 
propaganda for public moral as the National War Front. 


In view of the explanation‘offered in.the previous paragraph, 
the vital role of the food-front in the body politic will be 
visible to all. Hence it is placed in the“middle of ‘alljas the heart. 
In fact, in chapter 74 dealing with the Land or Kingdom, 
Valluvar does the same thing. Just as food is placed‘in‘the very 
heart of the six limbs of State, it is placed’in the very;centre and 
heart of couplet 738, which speaks of the five ornaments of a 
country such as freedom from disease, wealth,*[food "produce, 
features of entertainmentst and fortifications. Thus the third 


place offered in this couplet 381 to tthe food production by the 
author stands justified. 
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Then comes, of course, the minister in importance. The 
Allies are the most unreliable and oft-shifting factor and hence 
their place is practically in the last. The fact that the forts have 
been placed as the last of the five ornaments in the couplet 738 
also justifies us in inferring that the author must have relegated 
this limb of the fortifications to the very last intentionally in. 
couplet 381. For after all it is the army that ultimately decides 
the utility of a fort. In the present day it has absolutely no 
importance. It will now be seen in the light of these remarks that 
the order of enumeration of the six limbs of a State adopted by 
Valluvar in the text alone is the most practical, logical and actual 
order and that the criticism thereof by Parimel Azhagar is 
untenable and altogether fanciful. 


Refer to the fate of the Maginot line of France in the Second 
World War which was ‘over-run by the German Army in one 
night. 
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CHAPTER XII 


VALLUVAR’S RULER 
A CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCH 


Lord Layton once remarked in 1949 with an oweful lack of 
knowledge of the fact, ‘yet we must accept the fact that the 
conception of a constitutional monarchy has always been alien 
and quite unintelligible tothe millions of India.” So far as 
Valluvar’s ruler was concerned nothing could be further from 
the truth. 


It is no doubt true that Valluvar does not in so many words 
formally declare that his king is a constitutional one. Neverthe- 
less, it would be found en closer analysis that due to a sort of 
unwritten constitution like that of Great Britain and customs too, 
the Kuralin King was having no more unfettered autocracy than 
does Her Majesty the Queen of Britain enjoys today. 


The ruler was strictly enjoined to have the qualities of fear- 
lessness, bounteousness, intelligence and perseverance. Expedi- 
tious decisions, learning and daring are equally necessary. He must 
have a profound sense of honour which would instinctively 
eschew the evil and choose the righteous action. His 
fame will be far-flung and full only in case he could be easily 
accessible to the citizens and he could altogether avoid harsh or 
unpleasant words. He can bring down the whole kingdom to his 
feet if only he could develop a sense of forbearance and tolerance 
which would brook the bitterest words of criticism of his policy 
by friends and opponents alike. He must be fully equipped with 
all knowledge. He should dread the things that ought to be 
dreaded and dare things which muat be dared. He must develop 
a shrewd prophetic sense to foresee events and forestall them. He 
must attune his conduct to the opinion of the world around him 
and not run a coach and four into their pet prejudices. Meanness, 
arrogance and temper should never be in his nature or conduct. 
He should rid himself first of his own drawbacks before he accuses 
others of faults. 
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The chapter 45 on Befriending the Great is not merely a 
moral exhortation to the king. It isa reiteration of a political 
duty cast on the king. He must ignore it only at his peril. The 
word ‘Periar’ or great men are the veterans and worthy leaders of 
men who, whether elected to represent them or not, have been 
commanding universal love and respect from the body politic in 
So great a measure that any one of them at any time might per- 
force change places with the ruler. Therefore they constituted, 
as it were, a powerful though unelected House of Commons, 
vested with extraordinary powers next only perhaps to those of 
the general public. 


What Dr. S. Krishnaswami Iyengar says will be applicable 
to this kind of organised society. 


“ While in form the Hindu Government may be described as 
a monarchy and even an autocracy and while it may readily 
even be conceeded that the Hindu monarchy had autocratic 
powers for application in times of emergency, the actual use 
of the power was made in a way to satisfy the exacting demands 
even of a pure and complete democracy, not only in form but 
more completely in spirit and that is what is really wanted, not 
the form of it.” 


Again, what another western author called Gerald Heard 
remarks is also equally applicable here. This great American 
thinker, in his book ‘ Man, the Master’ says about the Indian 
social system that it is an ‘ organic democracy’ and suggests in 
his work that it is the democracy the world as a whole needs 
today. Heard defines ‘organic democracy’ as “ the rule of the 
people who have organised themselves in a living and not a 
mechanical relationship; where instead of all men being said to be 
equal, which is a lie, all men are known to be of equal value, 
could we but find the position in which their potential contribu- 
tion could be released and their essential growth so pursued.” 


Therefore, Valluvar asserts that the greatest and the most 
invulnerable strength of a king is the unanimous support of this 
loose and undefined yet none the less identifiable and powerful 
body of the elders of experience. They become his critical friends 
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and castigating well-wishers without whose guidance and correc- 
tion a king would go to dogs even sans a foe. Their friendship 
and co-operation are like the capital formation of a going concern. 
The loss of their followship and friendly support is capable of ten 
times more of injury and ruin to a king than the enmity of a 
number of ordinary folks he might incur. 


Similarly, the eschewing and elimination of the company and 
comradeship of the mean and the low is as imporant as the ear- 
ning and establishing [the good friendship of the great. Their 
friendship will spell one’s immediate ruin. 


Then Valluvar says the steady and safe rule of a king is 
ensured by his sense of justice and impartial treatment of offen- 
ders. It is not the spear but the straight sceptre that earns a 
king his victory. The king who rules embracing. his subjects 
with love and justice will himself be embraced by the latter. 
Denial of hearing his subjects by a king and declining to do justice 
to them would spell his speedy downfall. A king should strictly 
avoid tyranny. The flood of tears of the innocent oppressed will 
wash away his wealth and welfare. A king should steel himself 
with persevering toil and shield himself against laziness and sloth. 
A king should avoid bad and doubtful friends and seek and 
preserve the friendship of the good ones. He should avoid anger 
and hatred at all costs. Above alla king should never offend or 
alienate the great men. His doing sois like inviting the wrath 
of the death-God. In other words the assembly of the great 
would depose him in no time. With thése and other checks and 
balances the king of Valluvar was quite constitutional and 
democratic. 


CHAPTER XIII ` 


VALLUVAR 
ON 
MINISTERS AND DEMOCRACY 


The Ministers and all aspects of their work are being dealt 
with by Valluvar in ten chapters. 


Valluvar’s minister, also lıke the king, must have steadfast- 
ness, learning, high birth and perseverence. He must supplement 
his native intelligence with bookish lore and strengthen both with 
a knowledge of the world. He must have the courage of convic- 
tion as well as a correct sense of his duty by profferring the proper 
advice to his ruler, even at the cost of his own life. 


The Minister’s motives, intentions as well as modes of 
operation must be no less magnanimous and pure than his mighty 
goal or aim. He should never do a thing rashly and repent for it 
later on. Even the sight of his mother’s starvation should not 
force him into an unworthy deed. He should embark upon no 
scheme for the state which would be condemned by the great men 


and which would wring out tears from the oppressed. Gains 
garnered by evil means will go the way they came by. His exe- 


cution of the schemes for the State must be manly and characte- 
rised by persistence even 1i pain were to dog his foot steps. But 
what is the most important aspect of a minister’s art or qualifi. 
cation and what after all constitutes the most charactaristic 
feature of a modern democracy is the prominence allotted to 
speech-making by Tiruvalluvar. This one fact alone is sufficient to 
prove that the minister had to doa lot of speaking in the Assembly 
of the elders, among the general public, and in the courts of alien 
rulers, both by delivering regular speeches of rhetoric and by 
engaging themselves in wordy sword-thrusts and witty battles 
with opponents. Hence Valluvar has written three chapters on 
this aspect alone. 
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In the chapter of Eloquence (65) Valluvar says the art of 
eloquence is the greatest and most beneficial of all other arts. 
Because it is at once the symbol of democracy and the strength 
of a government. The minister must be so eloquent and capti- 
vating in his speech that his own adherents must be enthralled 
and his adversaries become envious. He should so use the words 
in a debate or question-hour that the opponent could not score 
against it with a better word than that. The whole world will 
surrender to him and carry out the behests of a minister who can 
address it sweetly and with sumptuous rhetoric. These remarks 
are so moder as to refer to our own late Chief Minister Mr. C, N. 
Annadurai as well as his worthy successor Mr. M. Karunanidhi 
particularly. 


One of the remaining two chapters namely (72) speaks of the 
need for the minister to gauge and measure apt to the nature, 
mood and standard of an audience, assembly or a court. ‘Be 
shallow with the fools and subtle with sophisticated,’ enjoins 
Valluvar. ‘Never try to be learned amongst fools. It is only 
amongst the most learned that one must prove his mettle.’ 


The next chapter (73) says that no one least of all a minister 
should shy at or dread any audience or assembly. ‘What is the use 
of one’s learning, if one can’t give out boldly what one has 
learnt ?’ asks the Kural. 


Therefore, the features of self-restraint, abiding by the will 
of the public and the elders and need to follow the highest 
principles of ethics render the monarchy of Valluvar a consti- 
tutional monarchy. Similarly. the righteous and beneficial 
injunctions to be followed by the ministers and the need for 
them to cultivate and cleverly manipulate the art of rhetoric and 
the practice of debate go to prove that in Valluvar’s polity the 
ministry was democratic. Thus the constitutional monarchy and 
the democratic ministry constitute in Valluvar’s polity the 
characteristic features of our contemporary political set up of 
the Twentieth Century. 


Talk II 28—2—69 


CHAPTER XIV 


VALLUVAR ON THE COUNTRY 


“sors Sternjonb search sr ples 
Qraagmn Cetag EtA” (781) 


“ The never-decreasing crops, the men of skill who 
understand 


And those of deathless wealth-whai doth possess 
these is a land.” 


This couplet can be said to refer to the threefold requisite and 
indispensable features of any viable country to become enviable 
too. 


The classical economists divided the agents of production into 
Land, Labour and Capital. Alfred Marshal at the end of the 19th 
century added a fourth factor, organisation or knowledge to 
include the activity of the entropreneurs also. 


About a decade ago our Government of India noted ina 
preamble to its resolution on scientific policy as follows: ‘ The 
key to national prosperity, apart from the spirit of the people, 
lies in the modern age in the effective combination of three 
factors—technology, raw materials and capital. Of these, the 
first (technology) is perhaps the most important......... í | 


It will thus be seen that the advanced Economists of the 
modern age as well as the Twentieth Century Government of India 
are in complete agreement with our Tiruvalluvar of 2060 years 
ago on the postulation of the three kinds of factors necessary for 
an idea} nation. 


Here a majority of commentators have interpreted the word 
‘seent? to mean spiritual saints and cultured giants. But a few 
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modern scholars like Dr. B. Natarajan and Dr. Dlakkuvanar have 
taken it as referring to men of knowledge and technical know-how 
of both agriculture and industry. I also accept this 
interpretation. 


So also the word ‘ef%er wer’ refers not merely to foodstuffs or 
grains but also to all kinds of raw materials like the products of the 
seas and mines etc. 


In the national development of our own country the part 
played by the foreign technicians in the beginning and our 
indigenous experts later on is the most important one. 


As ‘The Sunday Standard’ has written ina leading article, 
on 20-2-66, ‘‘ Faced as we are with a paucity of capital and 
resources in a number of fields, the need to give an impetus to 
technological progress does not have to be emphasised. How is 
this impetus to be given? It is not enough to produce the men 
who can do research for we must give them the opportunity to 
apply their research to solving the actual problems of the nation. 


“The scientist has a new and practical way of looking at 
things and reaching a solution which would not strike an ordinary 
man. We should avail ourselves of their talent in solving 
problems ranging from farm productivity to population problems 
and community development so that a scientific approach can be 
brought to bear on them.” 


This is what the ‘ Hindu’ paper’s editorial article dated April 
4, 1965 said : 


“% At Pusa, near Deihi, the indian Council of Agricultural 
Research Institute has been celebrating its diamond jubilee and 
looking back on its achievements in producing better strains of 
rice, wheat, sugar, maize and other seeds. Research is a slow 
process, but if itis successful, it yields results of very high value 
to the nation and to the world. Speaking at the celebrations, the 
Food Minister has claimed that we now have the scientific know- 
how necessary for achieving an agricultural revolution. In his 
view, what is needed is a more efficient integration of research, 
education and extension work,” 
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The latest news from New Delhi says that the gap in the 
technological know-how in the country is only marginal and that 
too in a limited number of fields. 


In a large number of fields, India has attained self-sufficiency 
and is in a position to export it. Indian Consultancy services 
are competent to deal with all problems relating to setting up of 
fertilizer, steel, cement, sugar and many other industries. 


A symposium was organised by the Engineering Association 
of India and was attended by representatives of consultants, 
contractors, industrialists, research workers, and planning 
authorities. 


There was general agreement that Indian engineers possessed 
the know-how to set up integrated steel plants, pig iron, and 
ferro-alloy plants and were already exporting it to some developing 
countries. Similarly in the field of chemical industries the Indian 
Consultancy was adequate to design and build a wide variety of 
plants employing local and imported know-how. 


The symposium however felt that the gaps in new fields like 
petro-chemicals needed to be filled. 


In a joint communique issued lately by the Governments of 
India and U.S.S.R. they remarked, inter alia, as follows : 


“It is a matter of justifiable pride that the Indian specialists 
and workers, within a short space of time mastered the full 
productive capacity of the plant (Bhilai Steel Factory) with the 
help of their Soviet colleagues and are successfully working the 
equipment with all its complex technology.” 


As to‘gsererr erya’ particularly with reference to the 
production of food grains in India, we are just now recovering from 
the fearful state of depending entirely on our imports of food from 
abroad. India is a predominently agricultural country 70% of 
whose population is engaged in the agricultural industry. 


Agriculture and industry get the largest chunks in the 
outlay for the public sector in the fourth Five Year Plan of 


‘India. 
92 
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Organised industry has been allotted Rs. 3000 crores. The 


outlay for agriculture and irrigation is believed to have totalled 
upto Rs. 3100 crores. 


Our Government hopes to avoid foreign imports and attain 
self-sufficiency in food within the Fourth Plan period. 


As for wealth, India is doing its best to earn more wealth by 


promoting and rationalising export of Indian goods to foreign 
countries, 


‘Mew corm? 


130 Million tonne food target for fourth plan: 


The Planning Commission has accepted a food production 
target of 130 to 132 million tonnes by the end of the Fourth 
Plan. This target has been projected on the basis ofa 100 
million tonne potential this year. 


` The production targets suggested for the major cash crops 
along with their estimated base-level production this year are : 
Oilseeds 10.90 million tonnes (8.90), sugar-cane (gur) 15 million 
tonnes (14,50). cotton 8 million bales (6), jute 7.40 million bales 
(6.20) and tobacco 445 million kg. (345). 


While an annual growth rate of five per cent has been 
postulated for agriculture as a whole, the growth rate for 
foodgrains works out to 5.7 per cent. 


This is proposed to be achieved by continuing the intensive 

scene . 
agricultural strategy. While for food-grains, the major plank 
will be the extension of the high-yielding varieties and multiple 
cropping programmes for commercial crops per-acre yields are 
proposed to be setepped up through a series of package 
programmes involving intensive use of inputs and improved 
agricultural practices. 


The area under the high-yielding varieties of foodgiains is 
expected to go up by 39 million acres and that under the multiple- 
cropping programme by 25 million acres during the Fourth Plan. 
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Both these programmes are to be implemented in areas with 
assured irrigation or rainfall. 


On the basis of the trends in production and consumption, an 
overall self-sufficiency in foodgrains is expected to be achieved in 
1970-71, the second year of the Fourth Plan. 


By 1971, the country may still be deficit in wheat, but 
surplus in all other major cereals, especially coarse grains. From 
that year, therefore, either the consumption of wheat will have to 
be replaced by other cereals or wheat will have to be imported 
against exports of other cereals principally rice. 


If the Fourth Plan food production target is achieved, the 
country will have a net surplus of one to three million tonnes. 


CHAPTER XV 
VALLUVAR ON THE ARMY . 


“« Although devoid of strength offensive and 
defensive might, 


An army gains momentum thro’ its grand 
imposing sight.” (768) 


Valluvar says irrespective of an army’s capacity for achieving 
victory, the mere number counts. Its magnitude in size is 
important and indispensable. 


This theory has got confirmed by the greatest Generals of the 
Second World War. 


The Eighth Army commander, General James Van Fleet said 
in Korea on 5—7—1952 : 


‘ʻI must agree with Earl Alexander that we would like to 
have more man power. Every Commander in military history 
has wanted more troops.” 


Again, General Mathews Ridgway, the Allied Supreme 
Commander in Europe, when asked to comment on British 
Defence Minister Alexander’s statement (Field Marshal Earl 
Alexander) in London that he wished General Van Fleet the Eighth 
Army Commander in Korea, had more reserves in his own 
hands said: “When I was commanding in Korea, I often 
wished I had more reserves. I have never heard of a military 
commander who was satisfied with his reserves.” 


‘* Although an army in tts ranks hath fighting 
men galore, 


An army rid of great Generals can ne'er flourish 
any more.” (770) 
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Valluvar’s view is that a General alone is responsible for an 
army’s victory. 


This has been confirmed by one of the world’s greatest 
Generals, Napolean Bonaparte himself, when he declared that 
“ There are no bad soldiers but only bad Generals.” If there is 
a great General, victory is assured, but if the General is weak, 
the army alone cannot win. 


CHAPTER XVI 


VALLUVAR 
ON 
THE SELECTION OF EXECUTIVES 


1. “ Because the men without Kinsmen have no attach- 
ments got, 
And since they dread not deeds of shame at all, 
such men choose not.” (302) 


Valluvar does not want that men of straw with no attach- 
ment to the society and relations to feel proud of, should ke 
selected for any job. This same principle still holds good today. 
Men without antecedents and precedents and connections are not 
being selected even today. 


2. “The choice must fall on one of noble stock who is 
e'er free 
From faulis and whose high honour doth from all 
disgraces flee.” (506) 


A man with no sense of shame and who is not anxious to 


avoid degradation is equally unfit for selection. 


3. “ Do test the points of strength and test the points 
-of one’s defect 
And testing then which outweigh which. by that 


excess select.” 


Even today this principle is being followed in giving the 
candidates for interview marks and the percentage of marks, 
higher or lower, decides their fate. 
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NEPOTISM 


4. (1) “ No one should be save those who know the ways 
and who somehow 
Could get things done, well braving all, 
commissioned due to love.” (515) 


(2) “ To choose some men who are devoid of proper 
lore, because 


They are thy fav’rite men, will yield thee all the 
follies gross ” (506) 


Even now the evil of nepotism is discouraged and condemned. 
People at the top from tbe Ministers downwards are still in the 
habit of giving jobs to people for reasons of favouritism, commu- 
nalism etc., and not on grounds of merit alone. Such jobbery will 
produce only inefficiency, corruption and a number of evils. 


Indian Express Leading Article of 27— 2—69 says: 


“But the hunger for office and power has riddled the 
country’s politics and infected its politicians with the bug of 
casteism. In order to win seats and influence voters, our political 
parties without exception ponder to this vice.” 


«e ghuas DY YF Dapl Beir e ib OQ sMuasre 
Aawe AMES Qaaig.” (503) 


“The faultless men of rarest lore too, if you could 
but see 


And test them subtly, free from lack of wisdom, 
will not be.” 


This couplet’s practical wisdom is being proved almost every 
day in the administration of India and every other country in the 
world. The best, most experienced and sharewedest of officials or 
executives are found on occasions awefully guilty of grave betrayal 
of want of common sense in certain very simple actions too. 
Examples may irritate. Let each one recall to himself such 
instances in his own experience. Some actions betray intellectual 
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lacunae or lapses. Perhaps Lord Curzon has crystallised his 
experience of executives more correctly than others when he 
declared : ‘ Departmentalism is not a moral delinquency but an 
intellectual hiatus.” 


Richardson observes: ‘‘ The wisest among us is a fool in 
some things.” 


“« Nor is he the wisest man who never proved himself the 
fool,’ says Lord Tennyson. 


‘* Eyen Homer nods sometimes ’’ 
c The wise man has his follies no less than the fools’ —Cotton 


u Qug@mnégeu are ANMWEGD FSHFW 
soko site se,” (505) 


** To test the greatness of each one and each one’s 
lattleness, 


The only touchstone is the way in which his deeds 
he does.” 


This couplet may be said to apply to the crieterion for pro- 
moting an employee or executive from his present post. In the 
present centuary also these tests of efficiency alone are applicable 
generally in making promotions, though other extraneous and 
irrelevant considerations like community, relationship, favouritism, 
and corruption also are not to be ruled out altogether. Valluvar 
says ‘s@uwG@w’ efficiency alone should be the test. Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan said: ‘‘In a competitive world, if we are to 
survive, our ablest men should be entrusted with high res- 


ponsibility.” 
€ gremsuTer Cs Awe saw gb oS eral ans wii oor 
Cameo wrt gt uer,*? (514) 
‘“Whate’er the kind of testing of their fitness be 
arranged, 


Many indeed get thro’ the nature of their jobs too, 
changed.” 
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This couplet refers to the impossibility of once for all 
deciding the complete character of an employee from his appoint- 
ment upto his retirement. If Væ could be metaphysically 
interpreted as ‘fate’, it means that the Gure or waning star of 
even an inherently and exceptionally righteous and well-behaved 
executive would unwinttingly and unexpectedly bring about his 
sudden fall from his usual standard ora faulty step which wiil 
betray him and perchance ruin him also. In such cases the king 
must weigh all the aspects and circumstances of that isolated 
‘slip’ and adjudge accordingly. A very highly-placed officer 
travelling third and claiming First Class from the State once in a 
way does happen in our times. 


But the more natural meaning of the word a?%r is and 
should be the nature of the particular deed or the character and 
nature of the particular department which will spoil and seduce 
him. One can think of some such departments and deeds in our 
own times also. 


e Qewarter ery Veere s1ansOer@ 
ols amti 5 Orua.” (516) 


“ Do test the agent’s fitness, test the nature of the 
deed, 


And seeing how they chime with time, commission 
him indeed.’? 


It is a fundamental principle of administrative efficiency at 
all times and all climes that there should be a correspondence 
between a candidate’s aptitude, fitness and past experience and 
the nature and functions of the job he tries for. Though in our 
own times some attention is being paid by the Administration of 
the Public Service Commission yet cases of the appointment of 
square pegs in round holes are not altogether wanting today. 


Inaugurating some years ago, the University Employment 
Information and Guidance Bureau of the Madras University, 
Mr. R. Venkatraman now Member of the Planning Commission 
who was then a Minister said that the present day Employment 
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Exchanges did a ‘dull, routine job’ of just maintaining registers of 
people in need of employment; They should make a study of 
their aptitudes and capacities and make a selection before referr- 
ing them to their employers. He added that most of the students 
in professional colleges were there ‘by chance’, and not by a 
conscious selection. The advanced countries advised the student 
to choose a particular profession or vocation which suited his 
aptitude, by means of various tests, including psychiatric ones. 
He regretted that no such attempt has been made so far to adopt 
such tests in this country. 


The Vice-Chancellor, Dr. A.L. Mudaliar agreed with this 
view. A student who got a first class in the PresUniversity 
Examination was immediately considered to be eligible to 
become a doctor and engineer, he said. 


The Minister and the Vice-Chancellor both spoke appro- 
vingly of the three-day selection method adopted by the Army 
where the candidate is put through a series of rigorous tests 
to find out his real aptitude and ability. 


Mr. Venkataraman said a beginning has been made in the 
selection of candidates for the Industrial Training Institutes and 
the selection method had resulted in better standards at the 
institutes. 


c VMarsehenw srewu Teranm gyaitcr 
ASHSHw æst Qruw.?? (518) 


“ Do tast and see the fitness of a person for a work, 


And make him then for that work ’lone responsible 
sans sherk.” 


This couplet expounds the theory of what the British 
Government in India used to call the ‘“ Man on the Spot 
theory.” This is a very sound one. This may be said to refer 
mote specifically to the post of a collector in a district. Once 
a collector has been chosen and appointed as the person in charge 
of a district, he then becomes till he is transferred or removed 
fully responsible for the complete administration of that district. 
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The head of the State should deal with the people of that district 
only through that collector. Ministerial interference almost every 
day in the day-to-day administration of the Collector, to suit the 
modern days’ political expediencies, open criticism of the collectors 
acts, summary transfers of him at the mere whisper of a partyman 
are all the inevitable and characteristic features and consequences 
of our Twentieth Century democracy but which will sap the 
vitality of the position of the collector and sabotage the very 
efficiency, reputation and security of his administration, 


Valluvar had insisted upon giving the fullest responsibility — 
to the man on the spot, two thousand years ago. 


The couplet ‘erGiryds or@s werercr’ (520) speaks 
of the need -to secretly spy the conduct of the public servants, 
as opposed to the King’s own open and personal daily interference 
with them. 


“To choose a person, testing not at first his 
wisdom’s worth. 


And want of trust in chosen one, to endless griefs, 
give birth.” 


The meaning is obvious. 


CHAPTER XVII 


VALLUVAR ON CORRUPTION 


Couplet number 520 of Tirukkural is as follows: 


« A King shall daily spy the conduct of the one 
who served, 


Because the subjects will not swerve save when the 


servants swerved.” 


This couplet deals with the imperative need for a King’s daily 
checking up the conduct and behaviour of all the officers and 
servants in the State. This is a warning to the king to be on the 
look-out for any corruption or misconduct etc., in the government 
servants, In fact, this is an anticipation of couplet'5x4 which 
asks a king to have the conduct of his subordinates and servants 
in the State, inter alia, checked up and reported on by his spies 
and Intelligence Bureau. 


St. Valluvar says that the citizens will never tread the wrong 
paths except when the servants of the State misbehave. This is 
a doctrine of extreme importance having a direct and vital bearing 
on the modern conditions also. There is a view prevalent to-day 
that corruption has its origin in the public alone and that 
the corrupt officials are after all only the victims of the public’s 
temptations. Hence the supporters of this view want the offerer 
of bribes also to be punished. This is an absurd position from 
whatever angle it might be viewed. The cases of corruption 
detected by the Police by adopting the method of ‘trap’ clearly 
demonstrate the truth of the inherent corruptibility of certain 
officials. The way in which the public are treated in certain 
offices even in the matter of disposing of routine papers will 
convince any unprejudiced man of the tricks and tactics adopted 
by a good number of members of the staff of the office, small and 
big, to extract from the former whatever may be possible. Hence, 
the principal offenders in cases of corruption are not so much the 
public as the officers, even according to the author of Kural. 
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Legislation and actions to be adopted by a modern Government 
must therefore be based upon this sound fundamental 
principle. 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad, former President of India declared at 
Hyderabad a few weeks ago in August 1962 that ‘‘ one who went 
round the country and wanted to know what people suffered 
from, would find that the charges of corruption and nepotism were 
true at least to some extent.” 


Sri K. Santhanam, an Ex-Minister of the Union Government 
and the Chairman of the Committe on Prevention of Corruption, 
wrote a few days ago in ‘The Hindu’ of Madras, inter alia, as 
follows: 


“Though the proportion of public servants who are corrupt 
has not probably increased, the mere expansion of bureaucracy 
and the vast opportunities of corruption afforded by the system 
of controls and licences which are indispensable for planned 
economic development suggest an increase in the quantum of 
corruption. At any rate the belief that this is the case is as corro- 
sive of national moral as if it were the actual fact.” 


Speking by way of answering a question in the Tamil Nadu 
Legislative Assembly on the 2!st August 1968 the late-lamented 
and lovable Chief Minister, Mr. C. N. Annadurai remarked as 
follows 1 


“The Madras Vigilance Commission has pointed out the 
existence of speed-money corruption in practically every sphere of 
government activity. Certain proposals made by the commission 
are under consideration.” 


The evil had been there for a long time and successive 
government had made sincere efforts to put it down, the Chicf 
Minister said. The difficulty was that it did not come under 
‘Bribing’ an official for going out of the way to favour a party. 
The order passed by him would be found to be corrupt. Only 
something was pushed on speedily. This form of corruption was 
very difficult to detect. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
VALLUVAR ON RATIONING OF FOOD 


E ugin use wt poy se mwr 
Qsressupgw awari sæ." (322) 


“ The quintessence of all the codes of law of every 
sect 


Is but to share one’s bread with all beings and 
them protect.” 


Though Valluvar has not mentioned that it is rationing as 
such, the wording of the couplet is such that it lends itself to the 
interpretation of having a reference to the modern system of 
rationing in India. This means one should collect the paddy, 
divide it into two parts, one for one’s own family and the other 
for the general public or fellow citizens, The portion set apart 
for the others can be better distributed according to the need of 
each one. The Government agency alone is the best suited one 
to do this work. Hence the procurement officials receive the 
spare paddy from each agriculturist and after pooling the whole 
lot, re-distribute the rice to all people according to the Ration 
cards. Therefore this couplet has a Twentieth Century ring 
about it. 


“se apgen@ VT prr arpariug Q pawb 
Qaraya Sar@re uwr. (1033) 


This couplet has a subtle refererce to the que system. 


c Ordiga Soars Curysg Al g 
YVI OES Rutt u@w.”’ (412) 


This couplet has a reference to the small measure of rationed 
rice we are having these days. 


CHAPTER XIX 
VALLUVAR ON REFUGEES 


« Qura pQurGguG Gndaagasra straa Oa saps 
Qea pQurGag Coreg or@.”’ (733) 


« To bear the burden of refugees as and when it 


came, 


And payment of its taxes due to King make 
Kingdom’s name,” 


It applies to the lakhs and lakhs of refugees that had 
marched into India from East Pakistan, after Partition, the 
evacuees from Burma who had been arriving in India by a number 
of ships and also the Ceylon repatriate Indians returning to India 
in thousands now-a-days. Both the State and Central Govern. 
ment have been spending many crores of rupees over theis 
rehabilitation and settlement in and absorption by this country, 
Therefore this couplet has a definite and direct bearing on today’s 
India and how this country, bravely tackles the problem of its 


refugees. 


CHAPTER XX 
VALLUVAR ON SPIES 


1. “Ofevry deed of evry subject ev’ry day performed 
It is the duty of a King to quickly get informed.” 


2, “A King’s officials, Kinsmen and his hostile 
people too 

Who watcheth all these people’s conduct is a good 
spy true,” 


3. “A king shall not at all publicly honour his own 
spy 
If se he did, divulging he would be his secrets 
high.” 


These three couplets particularly on spies are too modern. 
Today the people of the Central Intelligence Department are 
having their finger in every pie. No one is excluded from the 
purview of their ubiquitous spying. 


A newspaper report of the agency latest case of a spy being 
honoured in secrecy will be a modern example of the couplet No. 590. 


A New York message says : 


“ The Central Intelligence last month secretly decorated Gary 
Powers, Pilot of the American U-2 Spy Plane shot down over the 
Soviet Union in 1940, the New York Herald Tribune revealed on 
Wednesday. 


A front page report in the paper said the medal was a secret 
one which Powers could not wear and must not speak about.” 


Yet these papers have published its 


CHAPTER XXI 


VALLUVAR’S IDEAS ON 
THE CITIZENRY AND ITS CHIEF FEATURES 


Almost all the ancient commentators on Tirukkural as well 
as the leading critics and scholars of our owndayslike Dr. M. 
Varadarajanar are now agreed”upon the fact that Parimel 
Azhagar’s classification of the last 13 chapters as Ozhibiyal or 
Miscellaneov3; is incorrect and unwarranted and that they on the 
other hand constitute a separate chapter or Part on œg dwe or 
citizenry. The reasons adduced by them on behalf of this theory 
is indeed so overwhelmingly convincing that any impartial 
student must needs follow their view and not that of Parimel 


Azhagar. 


If so, what does this part tell us ? Just as the ruler in the 
Kural is a constitutional monarch, whether he be a hereditary 
king or a highly powerful Republican Head, and just as the 
Minister in the Kural is a democractic person sustaining his 
position and his State both on his benevolent and righteous acts 
and on his persuading powers and powerful eloquence, so also the 
important limb of the State namely the citizens of Valluvar’s 
Tamil Nadu are also assigned a place of high souled qualities in 
the former part of these 13 chapters. Even in the order of 
enumeration of the six limbs of a King’s State, St. Valluvar has, 
as seen by us, quite logically assigned the second place to the œ 
or Citizens, next only to that of the Army. 


Mr. Nal Murugesa Mudaliar remarks: ‘ And in Kudi Iyal 
consisting of 13 chapters not even once (the word ‘ King’ occurs). 
This last feature is remarkable and significant. It is clear that 
though political power formally resided in the king, it really was 
endowed by the people and ministers.” 


Incidentally, we may be permitted to mention here the 
great resemblance between the principle of sovereignty of the 
94 
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people herein referred to and to the same in the Twentieth 
century India. It has been legally and constitutionally laid 
down as a fundamental doctrine that in India the residuary 
power resides neither in the Parliament nor in the Judiciary but 
in the citizens or people of this country. 


Mr. Nal Murugesa Mudaliar continues as follows: 


‘ Although Tiruvalluvar uses the words gre, Gats, marara 
etc. to denote the Head of the State, he frequently refers only to 
his functional descriptions as CsrQar@ Oarqper (522) and stawer 
(560) etc. In the Kural polity the people or wéser are not 
mere subjects to be ruled but citizens who participate in the 
political power and responsibilities.”’ 


Here also the present day Indians are in the same position 
in free India. 


The citizens of Valluvar’s State were characterised by certain 
qualities which when compared with the qualities of the 
Twentieth Century citizens of this country, will be to our own 
disadvantage. Those born in noble families were of good conduct, 
truthfulness and a sense of shame. Smiles, bounteousness, sweet 
words and avoidance of libelling others also made a citizen. 
Even in their nadir of poverty they would not commit acts of 
disgrace. They were universally polite and courteous and humble 
to all fellow citizens and very shy and modest. Are we—the 
Indians of today—anywhere near this ideal ? 


Their sense of honour was such as would be a model to all 
men of all countries. The fallen ones faced the world with 
self-respect; the highest ones greeted their neighbours with 
humility. They deemed those who had fallen from their high 
standards as no better than the hair fallen from the head. Just 
to earn one’s bread no one went cringing to those who treated 
one with scorn. The citizens preferred death to loss of honour, 


Their ideal was greatness. They always aimed at the 
achievement of the rarest and greatest deeds, like the Russians 
and Americans of today. They ever befriended the great. 
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Littleness of mind indulged in the Juxury of self-adoration ; lovely 
greatness was always humble. They never betrayed the bad 
things of others. 


The ancient Tamil polity of Valluvar developed a particular 
quality amongst its citizens called #70 @pemew— perfectness. 
Love, Honour, Social usefulness, favouring grace and truthfulness 
were the five great pillars upon which rested in majesty this god 
of perfectness. We of the Twentieth Century will do well to 
search our own heart to find if we have even the remotest claim 
to be the lineal descendants of these early forbears of ours. They 
would neither kill any being nor expose their neighbours’ faults. 
They used to be humble with even their foes and thus conquer 
their hateful” hearts. They showed their true greatness by 
not indulging in bitter and intemperate controversies with all 
sorts of men, as we of today are only too prone todo. They at 
once bowed out of such nasty situations by unashamedly owning 
defeat even at the hands of their unequals. These two magnani- 
mous qualities of humility with foes and confession of defeat 
before the low, if only we could practise or possess them today> 
would solve all our national problems from AtoZ. The false 
sense of self-conceit and self-inflation born in almost every one of 
us from our new-won freedom and ill-digested democracy drive us 
into political madness and feverish frenzy, resulting in the 
manufacturing of hatred, jealousy. recrimination, riot, revolt, 
reprisal and orgies of destruction and death which are the most 
menacing monuments of our national depravity and degeneracy. 
« What profiteth a man if he gaineth the whole world, and 
loseth his soul?’ May our Kural worshipping moderns make up 
their minds to move in this spirit of Valluvar ! 


What is the use of one’s perfectness if one could not return 
good alone even to those who have done one nothing but injury ? 
Even the poverty in the perfect ones is a piece of precious 
ornament. It is because of the existence of such noble ones that 
the very world is subsisting. If they too lose their goodness, the 
world will bury itself below and perish. 


Culture and kindness and humility were also the leading 
characteristics of the ancient Tamil citizenry. Mere intellect sans 
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cultured conduct was discounted. These were the noble and 
national traits of the Tamil citizens of Tiruvalluvar. Above all 
they had a keen sense of shame. Modesty in as much as manly 
virtue as it isa feminine one. It is this which distinguishes one 
from the animals. The citizens’ conduct without a sense of shame 
was deemed as a disease. They used to feel ashamed of their 
own deeds of disgrace as much as those of others too. The life of 
the shameless citizens was like the soulless strutting of wooden 
dolls on the stage. 


Let the modern Indians check up their Twentieth Century 
moral code of the citizens. Is not India seething to day with 
acts of barefaced shamelessness almost every day? If we are 
true worshippers of Valluvar, let us not practise idolatry herein 
also. Let us revive the righteous era of the Tamil Veda in our 
thought, word and deed. 


Lastly, every citizen worked zealously and ceaselessly for the 
uphitment and advancement of his family also. Profound wisdom 
and pefect perseverance lifted up one’s family. God himself 
would tuckup his sleeves and rush to the aid of one who is 
determined to raise the status of his family. The whole world 
will befriend him who works for his family’s worthy rise with a 
faultless conduct. A manly citizen is he who raises up his family’s 
status and stature. The body and mind of one who is whole 
heartedly engaged in and engrossed with the Himalayan task of 
upraising his family without miseries, do themselves become the 
temple of pain all through his life. That is his keen sense of duty 
for his family and sacrifice for its other members. 


Society : 


There were also black sheep in Valiuvar’s social fabric. The 
despicable and the degenerate also strutted upon the stage. They 
were humans just because as Portia says “God made them, 
therefore let them pass for men.” Their own untrained will and 
unashamed conscience were the law unto themselves. Their motive 
force was fear whenever it was not selfishness. They tom-tommed 
every secret they came by. They will not part with a grain save 
to those who broke their jaw-bones. They may perhaps be of 
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some use like the sugar-cane, if crushed to yield something by 
outside compulsion. They used always to insult and humiliate 
lesser fries than themselves. They cannot even brook the mere 
sight of other and better placed people eating well or dressing 
themselves decently. The moment a chance offers itself they will 
be the first to offer themselves forsale. Such a despicable lot of the 
depraved and the degenerate do find their echoes and successors 
even in Our Twentieth Century India. The less said about these 
tribes the better. 


Wealth and poverty : 


Even in this Utopian world of Valluvar there are some bones 
in the cupboard. There were men of wealth no doubt but they 
had no conscience individual or social. They were the rich men 
who had amassed fabulous wealth but since they themselves never 
enjoyed it they were as bad as dead. Such bundles of flesh who 
never cared for fame were a burden on earth. If they do not 
want to be loved by many for their charity what else do they 
think of leaving behind them as their heritage? Their wealth, 
unused by themselves and undistributed to others is compared to 
the beauty of a spinster which has been useful neither to herself 
nor to other men. His wealth is like unto the poisonous tree in 
the midst of the town. Such a wealth will pass into unknown 
hands after them. 


Valluvar’s idea is that if in accordance with his own chapter 
on social help or duty to Society (22) the rich people could share 
their wealth and help the needy of their own accord, the country 
would be a paradise on earth. We must, as Dr. T.P.M. says, read 
this chapter also under the heading of citizenry. Valluvar says 
he alone who knows and does his duty by his society can be 
deemed alive; those who don’t are mere dead corpses. Are not 
all their wealth amassed through their striving meant only for 
helping their neighbours? This doctrine of the Kural can be said 
to be the origin and parent of the ‘Trusteeship Theory’ of 
Mahatma Gandhi of 20th century. A truly conscientious wealthy 
man will be a real socialist in action. His wealthy will be like 
the tankful water, fruit-bearing tree and a medicinal tree 
respectively, just in the midst of a town or village for the thirsty 
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ones, hungry ones and the sickly to help themselves with freely 
and at any time. This is the Sarvodaya of Gandhi. This is 
indeed Socialism without tears. Even in their fall, they would 
strive to keep up their spirit of charity. If one should be ruined 
as a result of following this spontaneous Socialism, it is as well 
that one purchases it by even selling one’s own self. Such a 
socialism has no equal or better either in heaven or on earth. 
These rich men are rare and righteous like the very clouds which 
pour their rain on earth expecting or seeking no return. 


It is therefore the failure of these Haves to sustain the 
Havenots in the land which is mourned and chastised by Valluvar. 
It is on account of this failure there is miserable poverty in the 
land and the consequent evil of beggary. So Valluvar treats 
about these social evils. He devotes one chapter to poverty and 
two to begging. There is nothing like poverty which is as 
painful and degrading as poverty itself. It kills one’s self-respect, 
self confidence and soul itself. It is a drag on and danger to the 
very society and its advancement. 


Due to this poverty some people go abegging. Begging has 
been morally banned by Valluvar. Even so the Twentieth 
Century India (at least urban India) has banned begging, but 
with no success. The most celebrated couplet which curses the 
very author of the world or the authors of a political constitution 
to destruction is 1062. 


“If he who shaped this world hath so ordained 
that some men must 


Subsist on alms alone, may he too wand’ring 
go to dust.” (1062) 


Modern critics refer this word ‘2a@wSwrer? to the makers 
of the political constitution of a country who fail to feed all their 
countrymen. Our own Indian Constitution has laid down in the 
Fundamental Rights that no citizen of this country shall die of 
starvation for want of food. No doubt our conscience is clear. 
But the country is still in fear of poverty and begging. 


CHAPTER XXII 


VALLUVAR ON PROHIBITION 


“ The multi-loyal maids, the liquor and the dice— 
these three 


Aye dear attachments of the men from whom doth 
fortune fiee?’ 


c Agora Qusre GH sreb sa pw 
Sotese ulert Qasriy.” (920) 


According to Valluvar the three cardinal sins which have to 
be eschewed by mankind are (1) public women, (2) liquor and (3) 
gambling. 


We shall first see how far the Twentieth Century has 
responded to the righteous call of Valluvar in the world in general 
and in our country in particular. 


Drinking is at once a personal as well as a social plague. Its 
evil consequences are mental, physical, social and spiritual. 
Hence it must be eschewed by propaganda by society, if possible 
and by state legislation, if necessary. 


“The men asleep are not diff rent from those who 


are quite dead 
The men who quaff the liquour are but those with 
poison fed.”’ (926) 
It is not a mere rhetorical flourish. The word poison is 


scientifically and literally significant. Here is an explanation of 
the physically dangerous consequences of liquor-drinking. 


744 
Danger in drink § Bejaarunt’ 


Alcohol dehydrogenate is an enzyme which catalyses the 
breakdown of alcohol in mammals. 


This enzyme exists not only in yeast and plants but also in 
fish and mammalian liver. This enzyme contains a significant 
quantity of zinc which is at the active site and indispensable to 
enzymatic activity. 


The high contact of,this enzyme in yeast serves to produce 
alcohol in the fermentation process. It is well known that - 
indigestion of large quantities of alcohol produces cirrhosis of 
liver, which is destruction of the liver cells and fibrous tissue 
replacement. 


Damage to the liver causes gastro-intestinal upset. 
Indigestion of food, loss of appetite, and accumulation of fluid 
in the abdomen which presents as distended abdomen, anaemia, 
and swelling of the feet. When the body is unable to handle 
the continuing load of alcohoi, chronic liver damage is to be 
expected leading to nonsynthesis of protein and of enzymes such 
as alcoho: dehydrogenate. 


Alcohol dehyGrogenase activity varies with individuals - 
hence their capacity to detoxify alcohol also varies, That is 
why certain individuals escape damage to the liver while others 
who consume far lesser quantities get liver damage. 


It is wrong to think that if one consumes adequate food with 
alcohol no damage to the liver will occur. Whether the stomach 
is empty or filled with food the toxic products produced will 
certainly damage the liver. 


Disulfiram or Antabuse is used in the treatment of alcohol 
is consumed after taking the drug, toxic symptoms with severe 
nausea and vomiting occur and may cause disgust for alcohol in 
the patient. This has not been very successful as alcoholics do 
not choose to take the drug and then drink the alcohol. 
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Tincture of Angelica taken on empty stomach in a dosage of 
ten drops in an ounce of water, once daily regularly for several 
months has helped some alccholics to give up drinks. This is an 
alccholic extract of angelica in very high dilutions and available 
only at a few homecpathic chemists. Its mode of action is not 
known as no research has been done on homeopathic drugs except 
a few. 


Durban’s chief magistrate says, ‘Drink and debt cause most 
delinquency.’ 


‘Drink and debt by parents are the main causes of juvenile 
delinquency,’ says the Chief Magistrate of Durban, Mr.A.F. Wilson. 
He gave this view while addressing the annual meeting of the 
Durban Creche and Children’s home yesterday. 


‘There would always be child delinquency, whatever the 
cause. 


‘And as long as we have delinquency, we need child welfare,’ 
he said. 


Mr. Wilson said delinquency was not inherent. It could 
easily be caused by environment. 


At all levels: 


Child delinquency was found at all social levels. A recent 
survey had shown that a man who was a drunkard and had no 
job had the same effect on a child as a man who was obsessed by 
his career. 


“ The abuse of alcchol leads parents into debt and from there 
they seek consolation in alcohol. This often lead to delinquency 
amongst the children,” said Mr. Wilson. 


Alcoholism’s huge cost to S.A,: 


Alcoholism is costing industry in South Africa R. 30 to R. 40 
million a year, according to estimates by Dr. G.M. du Plessis, 
Chairman of the South African National Council on Alcoholism, 
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‘And industry can play a vital role in combating the problem 
on a national scale,’ says Dr. Du Plessis in an article in the 
Department of Labour bulletin ‘Rehabilitation in South 
Africa.’ 


“ Industry in this country has generally not yet fully accepted 
that alcoholism, a wide spread and disabling-disease, affects not 
only the family or the community, but also industrial manage- 
ment to an extensive degree.” 


Greater portion : 


He compares alcoholism in industry to an iceberg—‘“ only a 
small portion is obvious while the really dangerous and by far 
great portion is submerged and not readily discernible.” 


Dr. due Plessis says there are several reasons why industry 
has failed to appreciate the problem ; misguided belief that all 
alcoholics are easily recognisable ; failure to appreciate the extent 
of the problem and its cost to the economy in terms of 
absenteeism, loss of productivity, concentration and judgment ; 
and the belief that it is a moral problem affecting only the 
degenerate and weak-willed. 


‘At a conservative estimate three per cent of the staff in an 
industrial undertaking could be alcoholics. Most people look only 
for the final stages of the disease, but it is essential to take into 
account the ‘concealed problem drinker’ who costs industry 
more than is realised,’ adds Dr. du Plessis. 


South Africa’s unenviable drinking reputation : 


There has been an alarming increase in the consumption of 
hard liquor in South Africa. According to statistics people in this 
country drank 5 m. gallons of brandy last year. 


In 1963 South Africans drank 61,300,000 gallons of alcoholic 
liquor—an increase of 81,300,000 gallons over 1962. 


South Africans have thus earned the unenviable reputation of 
being among the hardest drinkers in the world. 
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Condemned : 


I was disturbed to see the Bishop of Johannesburg, the Rt. 
Rv. Leslie Strading, saying that it is the ‘excessive misuse of 
alcohol which is causing concern.’ 


I would have thought that Churchmen would condemn 
alcohol completely, and would not defend its use in moderation. 
The consumption of strong drink is condemned in the Bible. 


Since the repeal of prohibition in America, that country has 
reaped a fearful harvest in prostitution, crimes of violence wrecked 
homes, highway accidents and divorce. 


Alcohol is not a revenue collector. On the 
contrary, ut is a contributor to the physical mental 


and spiritual detertoration of man. 


I feel the only way the Church can combat alcoholism is to 
preach total abstinence. 


People should not be ecnouraged to drink more. More drink 
only brings more misery, poverty, crime and alcoholism. 


India drinking among women: Delhi survey’s findings : 


Though drinking may safely be presumed to be largely a male 
phenomenon in India, it was noticed that drinking did prevail 
among women in two distinct socio-economic groups. Women in 
high socio-economic groups, such as wives of high officials and 
well-to-do business men and career women were found among the 
upper class women drinkers. 


This was one of the main conclusions of a sample survey of 
drinking habits in Delhi during 1964-65 conducted by the Delhi 
School of Social Work, which were placed on the tables of the Lok 
Sabha by the Minister of Planning, Mr. B.R. Bhagat. 


According to the survey the other group of women drinkers 
came from residents from slum neighbourhood. There was no 
interesting difference between these two groups of women 
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drinkers. Whereas the upper class women came largely from the 
younger age group of 20—29, among women in slums drinking was 
more common among older women of 40 years and above. 


Most drinkers were first initiated to drinking when they were 
between 20—z9 years. There was however, a fair number who 
had their first drink before they were 20 years. U.S. Children 
Start Drinking at 14. 


U.S.A.: Despite all the laws, the average child in the United 
States to-day drinks at the age of 14, a spokesman for the 
American Medical Association says : 


Dr. Marvin Block, Chairman of the Association’s Committee 
on Alcoholism, said yesterday that in many U.S. suburbs, 85 per 
cent of the children drink at 14 years of age. About 75 per cent 
of that number drink with their parents’ permission. 


Dr. Block said : 


“The fact that children drink so early makes a ‘ farce’ of 
legal age statutes,” he added. 


Dr. Block addressed the ninth annual Ontario Youth 
Conference on alcohol problems. 


The disease of drink: 


Careful surveys have been able to estimate how much 
alcoholism costs a country’s industry in terms of money. But 
nobody is able to tell what is the cost in terms of human degrada- 
tion, misery and illhealth. These are the elements in the tragedy 
of alcoholism that can be measured only by personal experience 
and intimate association. 


It follows that if the loss and suflering cannot be assessed, 
neither can the value of the work that is being done to help 
alcoholics to reahabilitate themselves be turned into a statistical 
record, But something of the heroic story of reclamation can be 
told in the case histories of those who come under the fortifying 
influence of Alcoholics Anonymous. 
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Until this brotherhood became an anti-alcoholic force little 
more than twenty years ago alcoholics were rarely distinguished in 
the popular image from other excessive drinkers. Today they are 
recognised as victims of a disease, a disease which can be held at 
bay but which cannot be cured. 


Finding faith ; 


The treatment is mental and spiritual as well as clinical. It 
is a process of acknowledgement and resolution, an inspiration to 
come to terms with a malady that is motivated by alcohol. The 
faith that is given to alcoholics through the inspiration of personal 
and corporate effort is expressed in the prayer that greets each 
new day—'‘‘God grant us the serenity to accept the things we 
cannot change, courage to change the things we can, and wisdom 
to know the difference.” 


The thing these men and women cannot change is the ugly 
fact of alcoholism and what it does to human lives; the thing 
they can change is their own surrender to the temptation of strong 
drink, And the wisdom to know the difference is implicit in their 
acknowledgement of a physicai fact— the fact that alcoholism is a 
disease, not just a social disgrace. 


Work of friendship : 


Scattered about the world there are small corps of social 
workers and much larger bands of acknowledged sufferers always 
on hand to help, guide and inspire those who need it. Friendship 
and understanding take the place of society’s repugnance and 
condemnation. It is a campaign that knows no frontiers of class, 


creed or religion. 


In Durban the work is centred at a home called Lulama, 
which functions, under the auspices of the South African National 
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INDIA ‘ESSAY IN ESCAPISM’, THE HINDU, MADRAS 


“The outcome of the deliberation of the All India Ccrgress 
Committee on Prohibition is on expected lines. While the professed 
Gandhians were given an opportunity at Panaji to let off some 
steam, a compromise formula has been adopted that turns down 
in effect the demand of the 100 members of the AIOC, who 
requisitioned the meeting in Goa, even while appearing to appease 
them. The resolution as amended and ultimately adopted by the 
session is a pious but cautious reiteration of the objective of the 
Congress, though some truth has been sought to be put into it by 
the stipulation that “ the Working Committee should, in consulta- 
tion with the Congress Chief Ministers, draw up a programme, so 
that the policy (of prohibition) will be implemented within a 


period of seven years, beginning from October 2, 1969.” 


What would have come as a surprise to the people at large is 
not the resolution that finally emerged but this phenomenon of 
the top leaders of the country and government wasting all this 
time and effort in beating what is obviously a dying if not a dead 
horse. And many may be inclined to regard the heat sought to 
be worked up over this question as nothing but an essay in 
escapism by those who feel unequal to facing the more urgent and 
crucial issues of the times. The dry law has already been relaxed 
even in Congress-administered States, because its enforcement has 
proved virtually impossible. The Tek Chand Committee as well 
as other impartial enquiries into the working of Prohibition have 
clearly confessed that the policy is a failure. Far from the people 
being weaned from the drink evil, spurious and harmful concoctions 
are being freely sold and consumed to the detriment of the health 
and often even the lives of the addicts. A State Government 
may be made to give up ‘ the tainted money ’ from excise revenue 
only to let it flow into the pockets of anti-social elements like the 
bootleggers who have prospered enormously under the cloak of 
Prohibition and obviously have a vested interest in its perpetua- 


tion.” 


“Dr. Sushila Nayyar’s doleful plea that those in charge of 
implementing the policy (of Prohibition) should be prohibited from 
drinking and her pathetic confession that Congress legislators and 
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Ministers could with impunity report to the police the theft of 
liquor bottles from their homes would show the kind of lost because 
she ard her friends are trying to bolster up. Rather than seek to 
enforce by law a reform that has little popular support and has 
tended to promote official corruption and disrespect for all 
laws by the open and widespread defiance of one of them, the 
Gandhian believers may be serving the cause beiter if they go to 
the people, particularly the poor, and try to wean therm from the 
evil by persistent propaganda. Insistence on a time schedule for 
the enforcement of Prohibition appears wholly unrealistic in the 
light of past experience in many States and the firm views recently 
expressed by even the Union Home Ministry on the Tek Chand 
Report. And so, it will be no surprise if the 7-year schedule now 
envisaged at Panaji shares the fate of a similar three-year deadline 
set by the Congress High Command even in 1937.” 


Against prohibition : 


The Niyogi Committee on Prohibition reached the 
conclusion: ‘‘ To pursue Prohibition in the direction in which 
we have been doing ie. to pursue a phantom, a veritable will O’ 
the wisp, which is destined to lead to disaster. 


“ On a full consideration of various criticisms and suggestions 
we are unable to discover any effective method by which total 
Prohibition can achieve eradication of the drink, or even hope to 
combat it with the hope of eventual extinction.”’ 1—7—52 


KURAL COUPLET : 
Couplet : 


“While in his sober state, if he could see a 
drunkard’s fate. 


Won't he remember all the ills of his own 


drunken state?” 


‘sar opomren Curry Sn sols gr tara ar ss mare 


ecorrorOare emt gor Garia? ” (930) 
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Almost following the truth of this couplet but of course 
unconsciously, the authorities of a city in Japan are inflicting a 
novel but very scientific punishment on the drunkards. The wild 
blabberings and blurtings of the drunkards while in the police 
custody after their arrest are being recorded on tapes and after 
they return to sobriety, the offenders are forced to listen to the 
music of their own voice made and recorded during their drunken 
state. The sadder drunkards become wiser too after this treat- 
ment because they admit that this efficacious punishment is not 
only more painful than even a fine but also more shameful yet 
educative. (Ananda Vikatan) 


Conclusion : 


In spite of all these somewhat formidable arguments adduced 
against Prohibition and all human attempt at eliminating the evil 
of drink from our society, India is still more or less firm in its 
national resolve to stick on to Prohibition. Though some of the 
States in India like Mysore, Madhya Pradesh, and Maharashtra 
have boldly scrapped their respective Prohibition laws, yet there 
are some heroic states like Tamil Nadu and Gujarat which are 
determined to tenaciously hold on to Prohibition, irrespective of 
any consequences and every adverse criticism. 


So to begin with, Mahatma Gandhi’s main plank of his 
constructive programme was Prohibition. The whole nation has 


accepted it. 


Secondly, Rajaji introduced Prohibition in Tamil Nadu 
during his first Ministry itself of 1937 even prior to Swaraj. 


Thirdly, and this is most important, the policy as well as the 
principle of Prohibition has been incorporated into the Directive 
Principles of the Indian Constitution itself. 


Ali honour to our late-lamented Chief Minister Mr.C.N.A. 
who had tenaciously stuck to and stood by the policy of prohibi- 
tion, like a true Gandhiite, against financial and fiscal temptations 
to the contrary and all other discouraging factors. He has thus 
earned ¢he golden praises from Sushila Nayyar and the heart-felt 
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gratitude of millions of housewives in this State. Mr. 
Karunanidhi, his successor, is also equally strong in this policy. 


PROSTITUTION AND GAMBLING 


The fact that prostitution and gambling have been bracketed 
with the drink evil and the fact that all the three evils have been 
placed in Forutpal along with the Ministers etc. clearly point out 
the aim or intention of Valluvar. These three evils in his view 
are not merely personal sins but gigantic and public sins affecting 
a wide circle of human beings directly and indirectly. Hence 
- Valluvar wants these national evils to be put down by all possible 
effective means by the State itself with all its vital and varieties 
of weapons at its disposal. This is also Gandhi’s view. 


Hence the State’s duty it is to eliminate these threefold evils 
of drink, damsels and the dice which tend to damn the whole 
society. 


In Tamil Nadu today, thanks to the magnanimous and 
statesmanlike policy of the late lamented Chief Minister and his 
worthy pupil and successor Mr. Karunanidhi, the policy of 
Prohibition is still being continued and is most certain to continue, 
irrespective of its adverse or unfavourable consequences. In fact 
in this as in so many other cases the late Chief Minister was 
simply following the Kural injunction. 


1. “The deed which vieldeth neither glory nor a 
benefit true 
Into a King, his min’ster must by evry means 
eschew.” (652) 
2. ‘Though he should see the sight of his own 
mother’s starvation, 
The deeds which noble souls reprove, he too should 
always shun.” (656) 
3, “The extreme poverty of those of noble souls indeed 


Is by far better than the wealth obtained thro’ | 
sinful deed.” (857) 


786. 


Hence all glory to his unsullied memory. 


Regarding the offence of prostitution, there is a legal prohibi- 
tion of this sinful profession throughout the State of Tamil Nadu’s 


cities. In this race against human nature the success of the State 
effort cannot be cent per cent. 


With reference to gambling, there is a law prohibiting 
gambling, betting, etc. in public places. Successive State Govern- 
ments have been going on promising to scrape off horse-racing and 
the attendant betting etc. The present C.M. seems to take the 
view that no isolated taboo of races in one State alone would do 
but India must pursue (At CBT). The present Government is also 
apparently not very serious, if not very sincere, in the matter of 
abolishing the Races. Here also the vicious tendencies of mankind 


and a variety of vested interests stand in the way of a speedy 
abolition of the Races. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


VALLUVAR’S VIEW ON CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT 


“ A king's punishing th’hardened, murd’rous men 
ts like the deed 


Of ridding Crop-filled paddy-fields of cumbrous 
growth of weed.” (560) 


The couplet deals with the punishment of a murderer by the 
king or the judge under him, 


But unfortunately a person like C.R. is pitted against the 
abolition of capital punishment. He has made a strong plea for 
inflicting capital punishment on murderers. And what is worse, he 
cites this very couplet for his authority. 


C.R, wants capital punishment : 


‘Civilization depends on firm government and severe punish- 
ment of criminals. The criminal himself pays no regard for life. He 
delivers judgment without trial. He shows no mercy. But we talk 
of leniency and pity to the criminal. One who acts murderously 
forfeits all rights to pity. We should not be cruel but we should not 
punish society in the desire to show pity to unrepentant criminals.” 


Mr. C. Rajagopalachari cited verses from the Tirukkural which 
pointed out that, “it is not a matter for blame but the office and 
duty of a ruier, who should protect his subjects against external 
foes aud look after their welfare, to be severe with those that are 
found to offend against the law, Punishment for grievous offences 
is like weeding of fields necessary for the protection of crops.” 


C.R. added that there was no man kindlier or wiser one than 
Tiruvalluvar. He said these things for the good of people. 


i 
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THE SUNDAY STANDARD’S EDITORIAL 


Dated 29—8—1965 is: 
Capital punishment : 


There is nothing very new or striking about the recent 
debate on the death peanlty, at the symposium of Bombay 
lawyers except that it once again reveals man’s uneasy conscience 
over this baffling and undying topic. 


‘s My heart is for abolition, but my mind wavers,’”’ said 
Mr. Justice H.R. Gokhale. This neatly expresses the perplexity 
of all serious-minded people. Paraphrased, it means that senti- 
ment is against the death penalty, but reason recoils from the 
sentimental suggesticn. 


Long ago, Lord Chief Justice Hewart similarly summed up 
the matter: ‘The death penalty is an evil, but a necessary 
evil.” No decent pe:son maintains that capital punishment is 
an unmixed good even from the strictly penal standpoint.” 


X * K * 


The Government pleader felt that killing a human being in 
the name of law is repulsive. Nobody says it is attractive or 
amiable. No judge has relished hanging people, except Judge 
Jeffreys—although some people believe that even Jeffreys was a 
case of giving a dog a bad name and hanging it. 


At the same time, a normally robust mind views with horror 
the killing of an innocent person, particularly a little child from 
such sordid motives as greed, lust or revenge. In atrocious cases 
of murder, sentimental sympathy for the murderer implies callous 
unconcern for the victim. 


It is idle to talk of the reformative role of legal punishment in 
such a context. There are criminals beyond the pale or possibility 
of reform ; and the security of society demands that they should 


be eliminated. 


* * * 
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The analogy of fraudulent traders who make spurious drugs 
resulting in mass murders, for earning filthy lucre, is singularly 
inept. It may be an argument for hanging the avaricious dealer, 
but not for sparing the atrocious murderer. 


The recent move in England for amending the rigid and 
uncompromising English law of murder and abolishing the capital 
sentence has once again revived the dead horse. 


But what takes place in England need not affect our law 
which, as it stands, has always been humane and adequate, 
meticulously distinguishing the degrees as well as qualities of 
murder. And our people—judges, lawyers and legislators—have 
an ingrained horror of taking life and scarcely need to be goaded 
into being more humane. There is no need to follow the 
British example in a hurry. 


Death penalty repeal : 


The proposal for the abolition of capital punishment has met 
with strong opposition from the States, it is learnt. 


The Law Commission, which is now considering the matter at 
the request of the Union Government, is therefore, unlikely to 
commend the proposal. 


The commission sent out an elaborate questionnaire some 
time ago to the State Governments, the judiciary and also to the 
Lawyers Associations. Later, the scope of inquiry was widened 
and the comments of more organisations and the common public 
were invited. 


The replies to the questionnaire are being processed. But the 
consensus that has emerged clearly does not favour the abolition 


of the death penalty at this stage of development of the 
couniry. 


Some of the State Governments, notably those which are faced 
with dacoity menace, has felt that the abolition of capital punish- 
ment would lead to an increase in heinous crimes, 
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VALLUVAR’S VIEW 


Parimel Alagar has gone out of the way for no 
justifiable or known reason and recast the words in a different 
order and then given out the meaning of this couplet. 


The original order in the couplet is 
c Gar h Cary urar CasGsrngse’ (550) 
P’s order is: 
c @srguteor Catg Gara gwis? 


Manakkudavar also follows the same order and is one with P. in his 
interpretation. 


It is Kalingar alone who takes a normal, sensible and natural 
view which must be the real view of St. Valluvar also. Hence 
this interpretation has been followed in my translation of this 
couplet. . 


“The word ‘@srigucs? means ‘ Athathayigal’ in Sanskrit 
and they are said to be of six kinds like those guilty of arson, 
poisoning, murdering with deadly weapons, theft of property, 
dispossession of others’ landed property and lust for one’s 
neighbour’s wife.’’—Sukra Needhi (3 : 41) 


Now the very fact that St. Valluvar has simply mentioned 
the word ‘gem sse’ (Punishing) and has not stated ‘ Q@s1% War 
eogse0’ (Punishing with death) is the clearest proof of his inten- 
tion to make a king avoid inflicting capital punishment even on 
offenders guilty of murder. 


The comparison instituted by the author between the punish- 
ment of the offender and the weeding out of the plants is also 
significant. It means that the punishment inflicted must also be 
similar to the act of weeding out plants, just sufficient to eliminate 
the presence of undesirable and harmful elements from society, 
This process of elimination need not necessarily mean removing 
by killing outright. The weeds uprooted and cast off from out of 
the fields have still a chance of growing if they be transplanted 
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elsewhere, away from a paddy-field. Hence, the possibility of the 
removed weeds for living again elsewhere, also argues the possibility 
and even the advisability of the murderous men living somewhere 
else than in the society, say in a prison cell. To push the 
comparison one step further, the transplanted weeds elsewhere 
may grow long enough and strong enough to become useful later 
on as the green manure for the same fields. Even so the offenders 
of to-day segregated and systematically weaned off {rom their 
criminal propensities have on a future date every chance of 
turning out into useful servants of the very society which they 
had once injured. 


Therefore, the author’s real intention behind this couplet 
could thus be gathered through the carefully-used words and 
comparison of his. 


It is significant again that in the couplet 549 the author has 
spoken of punishing the offence only, and not the offenders, even 
as he does here in 660. 


We must read also couplets 561 and 562 along with this 550, 
if we really wanted to get at the real intention of the author. 


Even on the showing of P. the author has in his mind only the 
awarding of a preventive punishment in case of any offence (561), 
And this offence is no exception. If it were so, he would have 
specifically stated so. Now as it is, his intention is quite clear 
and that is to avoid the infliction of capital punishment even on 
murderers. It is only the disingenous dabbling with the order of 
the words in the couplet by P. and his extracting an artificial 
meaning therefrom that have caused needless doubts in the 
readers’ minds, Again, the artificial expression unnaturally 
extracted from the text by P. namely ‘Qsr2awWar goss" is 
neither idiomatic nor flawless Tamil. The word @a7% means 
‘murder’. If so, we do not say as P. does, that ‘the criminal is 
punished with murder.” The criminal is ‘ punished with death’ 
is the idiom. In so far as the author has used no such valid 
expression to convey bis idea of a capital punishment and in so 
far as the word gm%se has been deliberately used by him in 
connection with the hard-hearted murderers only, and not with 
reference to punishment, St. Valluvar could never be taken to lend 
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support to the interpretation P. puts upon this couplet. Hence 
the Kural is against awarding capital punishment. 


Sir C.P. Ramaswamy lyar said in 1952: 


“ But at the present moment the most accepted theory in the 
field was that grave crimes could be traced to heredity and bad 
early training and criminals could be reformed by a psychological 
approach. In Scandinavian countries this experiment was tried 
but was left half way due to onslaught of communism. 


The All India Penological Conference held in February 1947 
at Lucknow recommended the abolition of whipping and resolved 
that the present practice of dealing with crimes like murders 
should be reversed. It held the opinion that in normal cases the 
sentence should be transportation for life and only in exceptional 
circumstances capital punishment should be awarded.” 


* * æ 


1953. The Victorian Parliamentary Labour party decided to 
abolish capital punishment in that State of Australia. 


Queensiand State too has abolished. 


Death penalty to go im Britain : 


The British House of Lords yesterday approved a Bill 
abolishing the death penalty by a vote of 204 to 104. 


The Lords approved the Bill in second reading. This is the 
first time the House of Lords, which had voted twice on this subject 
since the end of second World War, had approved the abolition. 


The House of Commons last week approved the abolition of 
the death penalty with a 102 vote majority. 


GUJARAT 


The latest news says the State of Gujarat has abolished the 
award of Capital punishment in honour of the memory of 
97 
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Mahatma Gandhi whose Birth Centenary it is going to celebrate 
like the million of the world to-day. 


This is the best exemplification of both Valluvam and 
Gandhism. All honour to Gujarat. 


The Government of Tamil Nadu too may very well follow 
suit and abolish capital punishment here also. 


Hanging for murder goes in U, K, 


Two major Bills—abolishing hanging as the penalty for murder 
and banning incitement to racial hatred—became law in Britain 
yesterday. 


Queen Elizabeth has given royal assent to the Bills. 


Hanging for murder is abolished for an experimental period 
of five years from now. Only treason, piracy and certain military 
offences will carry the death penalty. 


The Race Relations Bill provided maximum penalty 
of two years in jail and a fine of £ 1,000 for incitement to race 
hatred. 


The aim is to stop race discrimination in public places, 
like hotels, restaurants and cafes, theatres, cinemas and swimming 
pools or on public transport. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
VALLUVAR AND HIS ECONOMIC DOCTRINES 


1. ‘To beable to increase wealth, to lay it up and 


guard, 


And also will to distribute it, marks a royal 
lord.” (385) 


Herein the author refers neither to the king nor to his 
minister, but to the neutral thing called the State or Govern- 


ment, 


The essential functions of Public Finance according to 
Valluvar are (1) Creation of revenues, (2) Collecting of revenue, 
(3) Management or guarding of revenue and (4) Public expen- 
diture. In modern Public Finance these four functions may be 
equated with the three categories : (1) Public Income, (2) Finan- 
cial Administration and (3) Public Expenditure. 


Dr. B. Natarajan, in his lecture under this very Endowment, 


states as follows : 


«The term creation of public revenues has been interpreted 
by some in a modern sense. They held that Valluvar had in 
mind the concept of State engaging directly in productive activi- 
ties or what is now known as State or Public Enterprises. 
Although there is no distinct evidence for such inference, it is 
possible that the ruler in those days had his domains or Crown 
lands and the proper management and husbanding of its resources 
was laid down as an important duty of State. The expression 
‘creation’ however carries a different signification. By ‘creation’ 
Valluvar presumably meant that the State shonld constantly be 
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doing all that is necessary to ‘create’ those conditions by which 
the yield from the major heads of revenue increases naturally and 
automatically. The torturing and fostering of the taxable 
capacity of the population was laid down as a prime concern of 
the sovereign in the sphere of Public Finance. It is this which 
Valluvar must have had in his mind rather than starting and 
running of Public Enterpriser, although the latter is not to be 
excluded. The creation of taxable capacity indeed is the hall- 
mark of any progressive economy.” 


The word ‘creating’ can also be made to include producing 
both food stuffs, grains and industrial goods. The word is not 
mere tax collection. This can be very well taken to mean the 
State’s Trade nationally and internationally. This century has a 
number of examples. 


Protection means not merely protecting the produce physi- 
cally but also fiscal protection of the indigenous and nascent 
industries by means of import duties etc. and excise etc. 


Distribution has a very wide significance as referring to the 
functions of a Welfare State such as expenditure on hospitals, 
schools, choultries, places of entertainments gardens etc. as 
Parimel Azhagar has explained in detail. 


‘The next couplet is: 


“« Let him just be the executive who can income’s 
source 


Quite multiply and foster wealth, removing 
hind ving force.” (512) 


Expanding the sources of income, means that the State 
should invent and expand the number of the ways and means of 
revenue to the State. The present day State has gone about this 
business even too much. 
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Increasing the quantum ard measure of income that will 
accrue as a result of such multiplication of the number of sources. 
Here we may safely infer that there could be a reference to the 
Five Year Plans of the modern State. This couplet has an 
obvious reference to the Finance Minister whose duty it is to 
foster the income of the State. 


Strangely, two eminent Indian Parliamentarians of to-day 
have severally and without a knowledge of the Kural, have pro- 
nounced that the Finance Minister of a State should increase the 
resources of his State. 


Mr. Morarjee Desai, India’s Finance Minister said recently 
at Madras on 13th February 1969 as follows : 


“The function of the Finance Minister is not to collect 
money and conserve it but to utilise it in such a manner that it 
produces larger prosperity and greater contentment and self- 
confidence in the country as a whole,” 


Again Dr. A. L. Mudaliar, then Leader of the Opposition and 
Vice Chancellor here in the Legislative Council on 10—7—1952 
remarked as follows :— 


The law of dwindling ‘returns would operate unless they took 
note of the economic factors and unless they were able, in a 
scientific manner to help making the people richer in every way. 
The Finance Minister should not play the role of mere tax- 
gatherer of the old but should also be a ‘wealth-producer.’ 


This couplet may be taken to refer to the importation of 
foreign experts to help us with their past experience and ‘ Know- 
how’ in the matter of establishing new industries. The cases of 
Bhilai, Rourkela and other Steel Industries and the importers of 
Russian and German technical exports of this century in India 


are instances in point. 
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“To gain thy object, do produce good wealth 
and that alone 
Will file the pride of foes; a sharper steel is 


not yet known.” (759) 


This couplet has a direct bearing on the need for manufactu- 
Ting all articles in one’s own country and even to the modern 
steel industry so as to give a blow to the economic arrogance of 


other exporting countries. 


CHAPTER XXV 
VALLUVAR ON WATER SOURCES 


C @® ayer gyi TUE g Lov LJ tb A L Gor By) D 
VOT ab erg o Gway.” 


“The two-fold waters, useful hills, and water 
flowing thence, 


And mighty forts are called the limbs of Land 
of excellence.” (737) 


Three kinds of water sources are being “mentioned in this 
couplet, one is the natural river which has its source on the 
mountains, 


The other two ‘are described as ‘Gua èr, @y Bt?’ referring 
respectively to ‘sseb, gra Cacnflsegu’ by Parimel Azhagar. 
In the modern technical parlance both these kinds of water may 
be called surface water and underground water or better still 
major irrigation and minor irrigation water. And this fact 
makes Valluvar’s couplet have quite a modern twentieth century 


ring. 


Thus, one of the latest text books on irrigation speaks of 
these things only. The book speaks of mono and multi-purpose 
storage reservoirs, and dams of masonry concrete and earthen 
bunds. And this is equivalent to Valluvar’s ‘Guw $7? or 


surface water. 


Next it deals with design of diversion works, head works of 
canals, regulators, escapes, drops etc. and finishes with inundation 
channels, river-training etc. Aud this is covered by Valluvar’s 
‘a gyere’ or river waters. 
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Thirdly a whole chapter has been devoted in this book to the 
subject of prospecting of ground water for irrigation and the 
methods of lifting ground-water. 


This book is by V. B. Priyani. 
The Hindu Sunday, Oclober 17, 1965. 


Water resources : 


About ninetyseven per cent of the water which covers 
seventy per cent of the surface of the earth is salt water in the 
oceans, Another two per cent is in the form of ice at the poles 
and elsewhere and the balance of one per cent is what has to be 
conserved for man’s daily use. That is why we have of late been 
hearing of attempts to apply the principles of modern industrials 
technology to the conversion of sea water into a portable 
condition at a commercially feasible cost. Not a moment too 
soon has come the declaration of an International Hydrological - 
Decade under the inspiration of Unesco. As international effort 
is being made to bring together hydrologists so that they may 
share their knowledge in a manner that would benefit ali nations. 
In tune with this, the U. S. has set up a Water Resource Council 
(to study the ways and means of conserving water and ensuring 
better distribution) and has allotted $ 275 millions for further 
research in desalinisation techniques. 


One major problem facing hydrologists is that of pollution of 
valuable water resources by industrial plants. Petroleum, paper 
and food industries have been among the most prolific of pollu- 
tants and other modern industries not only gobble up enormous 
quantities of water but throw them out after use in sucha 
manner that it has been calculated that ‘' industrial wastes create 
more than twice as much pollution as the entire sewage system ” 
in an industrialised country like the U. S. It is only now that 
people and authorities are waking up to the urgent need for 
ending this pollution and compelling cities, towns, industrialists 
and individuals to take measures to prevent poisoning of water 
resources. The Cooum and Buckingham Canal in Madras are, for 
instance, being used as receptacles for civic sewage ; even in the 
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advanced nations of the West, rivers and lakes are similarly 
polluted. An exception to the rule is the Ruhr in Germany where 
the river, though it flows through a densely industrialised area, 


remains comparatively clean, thanks to the cooperative efforts of 
municipalities and industries. 


Another problem of hydrology is to provide water for big 
cities as well as for large dry areas which can be used for raising 
more food crops-if only water could be made available. Sometimes 
water has to be transported over long distances and at great cost 
and Madras is not alone in thinking in terms of getting water 
from the overflowing rivers situated many miles away. Cities and 
States are learning the hard way to look far ahead and Celifornia, 
for example, is planning to meet its requirements in 2020 A. D. 
It has plenty of water in the north while the south is dry. But 
water can make this arid region bloom and support millions more. 
In fact the manner in which a country like Israel and A State 
like California tackle their water problem is a matter of interna- 
tional interest. Israel deals with water on a national basis, 
being a tiny country, and is constantly improving its conserva- 
tion work and water-tranportation facilities. ts scientists are 
engaged in finding out the answer to the question: “ How much 
water does each crop actually need?” In South India, it may be 
pointed out that such experimental data would be particularly 
valuable especially when the water in the reservoirs goes down in 
level and the seasonal rains either fail or are inadequate. 


Conservation and desalinisation are the two major means of 
utilising the world’s water rescurces to the best effect. It is 
reported that about a couple of hundred desalinisation plants are 
already at work all over the world and that “ engineers have 
already lowered the average cost from about $5 per 1000 gallons 
of water in 1952 to about $1. Thittyfive cents per 1000 gallons, 
however, is the price of desalinised water which would make it 
“ competitive in price with natural water in the U. S.” In less 
affluent societies the price will have to be even lower. Meanwhile 
it is being argued that the price of water supplied to urban 
dwellers and industrialists should be ‘more realistic’ and that an 
increase in price and strictly controlled supply would themselves 


be conservation methods of great effectiveness. Industries, in 
98 
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particular, in an effort to avoid high water supply charges, are 
learning to use the same supply over and over again by setting up 
auxiliary purification plants. By raising the cost of water to 
citizens it may be possible to find the moncy for financing more 
efficient water transportation over long distances. In any case, 
the Hydrological Decade will serve, among other things, the 
extremely valuable purpose of making people water-conscious 
which, unfortunately, they are not, except in times of 
scarcity. 


The Hindu - Sunday, March 28, 1965, 


WASTED WEALTH 


It is an old truism that water sustains life. It is the 
mainstay of agriculture. Countries seeking to industrialise 
themselves rapidly are also comirg to learn that it is even more 
necessary for industries of all kinds. The preoccupation with 
water in a developing country like India is therefore under- 
standable. What is not so easy to comprehend is why attention 
should be paid mostly to surface sources of water as rivers and 
tanks and reservoirs to the neglect of underground. It is true 
that these sources are invisibie and so missed. They were not so 
easy to exploit either, except in a small way, until recently. But 
the spread cf electricity to almost every nook and corner of the 
land is making available in an ever-increasing measure the power 
necessary to pump up the underground water economically, 
wherever it is needed, be it for irrigation, drinking purposes or 
industrial uses. How vast this resource is and how poorly it is 
being used were recently indicated by the Union Minister for Irriga- 
tion, Mr. K. L. Rao, while addressing the inaugural meeting of 
the Indian Association of Geo-hydrologists. A little more than a 
sixth of all the rainfall every year is being sucked up by the 
earth and kept in reseive in its underground holds. Not all of it 
may be usable by man for various reasons, but at present, only a 
small part of even the usable reserves is being exploited through 
wells, tube wells and other means. 
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Mr. Rao estimates the country’s underground storage at 
30,000 million acre feet upto a depth of 1000 feet. That isa 
large quantity of water. The ground water exploration of the 
Geological Survey of India has already indicated several areas 
where such subterranean storage occurs in significant quantities. 
Even the heart of the great Indian desert in the Jaisalmer area 
of Rajasthan has been found to have considerable underground 
reserves. Properly used, there is no reason why even the desert 
canot be made to bloom. The huge underground reservoirs at 
Neyveli, along with lignite, are already helping to transform that 
belt into a vast industrial complex. It had been pointed out 
even long ago by geological survey authorities that the entire 
region known as the Cuddalore formation of sand stone, stretching 
from the south of Markanam along the coast to Ramanatha- 
puram harbours large quantities of underground water that may 
be tapped for a variety of uses. Some American experts who 
visited Madras last year to study Madras City’s drinking water 
problem suggested exploiting this underground water as an 
economical way of solving the problem. Why a more systematic 
survey of these resources has not been made so far and the water 
utilised better is not known, though huge sums are being spent on 
river-based irrigation works. What is needed is not only fuller 
use of this valuable resource to bring more acres into fruitful pro- 
duction, but scientific study to ensure that there is neither waste 
nor local over-exploitation, upsetting the water-table too much, 
Geo-hydrology is being developed as an important specialisation in 
the advanced countries and Indian universities would do well to 
institute studies and courses therein. 


The Hindu a SUB LEADER, 26—10—1965 


WASTED WATERS 


Madras has not only developed almost all of the available 
surface water for irrigation, but is just now in the unenviabie 
position of not having enough water in its reservoirs to ium the 
turbines and fertilise the fields. But there are many other States 
where there is still ample scope for harnessing river waters for 
food production through the construction of new dams as well as 
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by the full use of water already stored: The Prime Minister 
performed Bhoomi Pooja the other day ata site in Paithan in 
Maharashtra, the site of the proposed Rs. 65 crore Godavari 
project expected to irrigate nearly seven lakh acres of land. And 
there is the giant Nagarjunasagar Project in Andhra Pradesh in a 
fairly advanced stage of construction as well as many other major 
ones like the Upper Krishna project in Mysore that should in 
course of time bring vast tracts of fallow land under the plough to 
produce hundreds of thousands of tons more of food grains. But 
those birds in the bush cannot avail much at the present critical 
juncture, though it will be hoped that a new sense of urgency will 
be felt by those in charge of the execution of partially completed 
schemes to finish the work ahead of schedule, before thinking of 
undertaking new projects. Mysore, for instance, has been able to 
spread irrigation only to 450,000 acres during the Third Pian as 


against a target of more than twice that extent, partly by not 
being able to use up all the water stored. 


The Planning Commission is reported to have met last week 
to consider measures to ensure full utilisation of all available 
water which suggests that many other States besides Mysore 
are also remiss in this respect. The Union Ministry of Irrigation 
indicated in its last annual report that the position in respect of 
utilisation had improved and stood at as high as 95 per cent. 
But it could arrive at this figure only after some argument as'to 
the irrigation potential created in a particular year not being 
considered for use during that year because, in practice, utilisa- 
tion depends upon the waters being available at the head of the 
water course at the beginning of the season. And by the end of 
the Third Plan next March, only 15°41 million acres may be 
actually irrigated though a new potential of nearly 20 million 
acres might be created. The present Emergency is no time to 
leave unused any available water even for one or even a part of a 
cultivating season and the Planning Commission would do well to 
concentrate on steps to ensure maximum use of this valuable 
resource. 


The Prime Minister has urged that the Government should 
see that all difficulties in the way of full use of water are 
removed, Some of those difficulties like failure to dig field 
channels in time have been known for some time and no State 
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Government will have any excuse to let that stand in the way of 
full and timely utilisation hereafter. Even the proposal to link 
minor irrigation programmes with schemes for rural electrification 


is nothing new and it is surprising that a Committee should have 
to be set up at this late hour to make suggestions for promoting 


lift irrigation from tube wel's. State Governments would perhaps 
go about it all more purposefully if Central aid for new irrigation 
projects is linked by a formula to the record of utilisation of 
projects already completed. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


VALLUVAR AND THE WEALTH 
IN i HE OCEANS 


«The spacious oceans’ pearls and creatures too will 
soon diminish 
If clouds would not the oceans whence they had 
drunk, replenish.” 


“Os@ns_gb suai Grow gO gal 
srorsaar siR Vyar”? (17) 


None of the commentators on, this couplet has ever 
interpreted or explained the word seref teæw in this couplet with 
all the tremendous possibilities or potentialities that this word 
and watery world contained. No one could go beyond the 
conception of the pearls in the shells of the sea or the numberless 
sea lives therein. 


But the scientists of the Twentieth Century have 
succeeded in discovering the immense and inexhaustible possibilities 
on the ocean floor. 


The scramble for the sea-bed (Hindu, 28—1—69) 


Mr. Pardo, Maita’s permanent Representative of the U, N., 
recently persuaded the world body to form a major committee to 
study the problem of the sovereignty of the sea bed. 


The sea-bed and the ocean floor constitute nearly 
three quarters of the land area of the earth. International law 
encourages the appropriation of this vast area by those who have 
the technical competence to exploit it. The known resources of 
the sea-bed and of the ocean floor are greater than the resources 
known to exist on dry land and may soon become commercially 
exploitable, affecting the prices of several minerals. 
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Nearly a hundred years ago an expedition discovered the 
existence of phosphorite and manganese dioxide concretions— 
commonly called nodules on the ocean floor, Manganese nodules 
are irregularly spherical in shape, like potatoes, ranging from 0.5 
to 25 cm., in diameter, and are commonly found on the surface of 
the ocean floor at a depth of between 1,500 and 6000 metres. 
About 20 per cent of the surface of the Pacific Ocean floor is 
covered by nodules sometimes in the almost incredible concentra- 
tion of 50 kg. per square metre. These nodules have been 
estimated to contain 43 billion tons of aluminium—equivalent to 
reserves for 20,000 years at the 1960 world rate of consumption 
(as compared to known land reserves for 100 years). 


They also contain 358 billion tons of manganese equivalent 
to reserves for 400,000 years (known land reserves, 100 years); 
7.9 billion tons of copper equivalent to reserves for 6,000 years 
(known land reserves, 40 years); nearly one billion tons of 
zirconium— equivalent to reserves for 100,000 years (known land 
reserves, 100 years); 14.7 billion tons of nickel equivalent to 
reserves for 150,000 years (land reserves, 100 years) ; 5.2 billion 
tons of cobalt equivalent to reserves for 200,000 years (land 
reserves, 40 years); Three-quarters of a billion tons of molybdenum 
equivalent to reserves for 30,000 years (land reserves, 500 
years). 


In addition, the Pacific Ocean nodules contain 207 billion 
tons of iron, nearly, 10 billion tons of titagium, 25 billion tons of 
magnesium, 1.3 billion tons of lead, 800 million tons of vanadium 
and so on. 


Manganese nodules are also found in the Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans. Thus estimates made must be substantially increased to 
obtain world estimates. The vastness of this untapped wealth is 
made even more incredible by the fact that manganese nodules 
are forming at a rate faster than 1960 world consumption of 
magnesium, cobalt, zinconium and other metals, 


National appropriation and the commercial exploitation of 
the minera? resources of the ocean floor are imminent. Leases 
have already been granted for the mining of phosphorite deposits 
lying well beyond the continental shelf, at depths exceeding 1000 
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metres and at a distance of upto 50 miles from the nearest 
coast. A prototype submersible for commercial mining of the 
rich manganese nodule deposits of the ocean floor at 
depths upto 4,000 metres is under construction now and others 
are planned. 


Equally vast are the resources below the floor’s surface. In 
1947 world petroleum reserves urder the seas were estimated 
at 1,000 billion barrels; in 1966 they were estimated at 2.5 
trillion barrels. 


Present off-shore commercial petroleum production is confined 
to the continental shelf in waters not exceeding 100 metres in 
depth ; and it still uses land technology. This situation cannot be 
expected to continue for long. Semi-submersible drilling rigs 
in operation to-day are capable of drilling in water depths up to 
350 metres. Self propelled ocean-going oil-drilling rigs can anchor 
in water 180 metres deep and diill 75,000 metres into the ocean 
floor, Remote-controlled robots for underwater use have been 
developed to maintain underwater well-heads. Methods of 


transportation to the coast of off-shore oil are also being 
improved. 


Expenditure on oceanographic research and technology is 
increasing rapidly. In the United States, governmental 
expenditure in these fields were only v9 million 10 years ago, they 
are now nearly 500 million and are projected to exceed 5 million in 
10 years’ time. Similar increases in governmental expenditures 
may be observed in the Soviet Union and France. A new genera- 
tion of deep submergence vessels is already under construction 
which will be capable of operating at a depth of 7,000 metres. 
Thus within a couple of years nearly the entire ocean floor will be 
accessible and exploitable without excessive difficulty. The 
World’s future wealth is beneath oceans ! 


Six British companies are to stu-ly the possibilities of long- 
term exploitation of the oceans and their resources. 


They have set up the Commercial Oceanology Study Group 
to undertake an investigation which will begin soon and is 
expected to last about a year. 


Mr. N. C. Flemming, an 
oceanologist, will lead the investigation l 
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This is the latest example of the increasing interest being 
taken in the potentialities of the oceans., They may prove the 
ultimate source of the world’s wealth for in their depths is a vast 
depository of chemicals and minera!s which may prove more 
rewarding to mine than deposits on land, Moreover, such under- 
water accumulations are constantly growing and in terms of 
present-day consumption are virtually inexhaustible. 


Where Britain is concerned, it was said during the passage of 
the Continental Shelf Bili (1963) through Parliament that not only 
oil but coal and minerals might be found in the exploitation of the 
Continental shelf (Particularly in the North Sea). 


Gold washed up: 


Such exploitation is a new development in most parts of the 
world and certainly round the British Isles. The Continental 
shelf comprises water in general 100 fathoms or less in depth, but 
development will not stop there. 


The tremendous possibilities in oil and coal resources, 
minerals, food, and fish farming beyond the shelf, at depths of 
over 1,000 feet, have been discussed by the House of Commons 
Parliamentary and Scientific Committee. 


Two further examples of this current interest can be quoted 
from the Antipodes. Recently, a Brisbane man, Mr. George 
Alcorn, engaged the South Australian Oceanographic Research 
Institute to confirm his theory that there is gold for the taking, 
off the coast of new South Wales. 


He says that after heavy storms, gold has been washed up. 
When a likely gold-bearing area has been mapped out, Mr. Alcorn 
plans to bring a dredger into use to suck up the gold and other 


minerals. 


Mineral deposits: 


Australia is also turning to the ocean as a possible source of 
superphosphate fertiliser, It is not an exaggeration to say that 
the fertility of the Commonwealth’s agricultural areas has been 
brought about by the use of this fertiliser. 
99 
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About three-quarters of the cultivated land is regularly 
mapured largely by superphosphate ‘manufactured from rock 
imported from certain pacific islands, such as Nauru and the 
Gilbert and Ellice Group. But their resources are being so 
rapidly depleted that the end is in sight and so the Bureau of 
Mineral Resources, Britain, is giving attention to sea bed mineral 
deposits containing phosphorus. 


The Royal Navy frigate Diamantina is examining the 
Continental shelf for depcsits of phosphate that could be mined 
and converted into fertiliser. Island deposits were originally bird 
creprirgs, but phosphorus in the sea could be the produce of 
chemical action or fragments of dead plant and sea life. 


Reports are regularly coming in of new discoveries of wealth 
in diverse latitudes of the world’s oceans. For example, up till 
lately the least-known was the Indian Ocean, Now more than 
2,000 scientisis from 24 countries and some 30 research vessels are 
taking part ina six-year expedition sponscred by UNESCO and 
other international bodies. One of the vessles, the Soviet Vity az, 
reported large deposits of iron and manganese ores, containing up- 
to 0.5 per cent of nickel, cobalt and rare metals, lying under the 
southern part of the ocean. 


This year the expedition has discovered two warm water 
holes in the middle of the Red Sea containing unusual iron 
deposits, The chief scientists on board the United States research 
vessel Atlantis II reported that the deposits were found at depths 
of around 709 feet where the temperature registered nearly 140 
degree Fahrenheit. Normaily at such a depth the temperature is 
about 40 degrees. The Atlantis II is now concerned on the 
chemical and physical aspects of Indian Ocean. 


Nodules : 


Vast areas of the ocean bed are strewn with mysteriously 
formed nodules made up of an average of 25 per cent of 
manganese, 15 per cent of iron and small quantities of cobalt, 
nickel and copper. 
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Some concentrations in the Pacific are reckoned worth upto 
Rs. 5 crores a square mile. A shark’s tooth or whale’s ear-bone 
may form the nucleus of a nodule. Manganese nodules on the sea 
bed 18,000 feet down have been viewed by cameras lowered from 
a Russian research vessel. 


One of the leading advocates of the exploitation of the ocean 
floor for economic purposes is Dr. John L. Mero, an oceanoiogist, 
of the University of California. 


He proposes collecting the nodules with gigantic vacuum 
cleaner like hydraulic dredges. They wouid have propzeilers, 
gyros and floats to keep the pipes in position and television 
cameras to find the nodules. 


As a rig moves, the pump will lift or ‘snuff’ up the lumps 
by means of suction heads through as much as three miles of pipe 
into a barge, It is estimated that the extracted metal will yield 
a profit of Rs. 100 a ton. 


U. N. Control; 


There has been talk since the end of the Second World War 
of the Antarctic proving a source of uranium. The oceans may 
prove to be a much more accessible source of uranium, as was 
pointed out at a United Nations Conference on the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. Dr. Robert Spence, Director of the Harwell 
Research Institute, said that it is now technically feasible to 
extract uranium from sea water for less than it now costs. 


The development of the world’s ocean resources cannot be 
left as a ‘free for all’. When exploitation becomes intense a 
number of political questions will arise. Such as: What will 
happen outside territorial waters? Will there be international 
law for the depths? Ought the United Nations to be given 


control of the oceans ? 


The problem of the division of the sea-bed between nations 
bordering it has already arisen with the search for oil and gas in 


the North Sea. 
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New era in under exploration : 


In recent years, due to the improved design of diving equip- 
ment more underwater exploration has taken piace than in all 
recorded history. 


Off the coast and islands of central America much sunken 
treasure has been lifted off the sea bed from wrecked ships. There 
is a project now being developed from lifting silt, rich in rare 
minerals, off the bed of the Red Sea. 


Whilst space exploration has dominated the headlines over the 
past twenty years it now begins to look as though the next 
century will be known not as the ‘ Space Age’ but as the ‘ Space 
and Marine Age.’ 


There are many exciting possibilities to be linked with this 
new and urgent interest in the sea. Although fish and shell fish 
have been bred in tanks for several thousand years fish or sea 
iarming has not yet been attempted on a major scale. 


Preliminary experiments are being carried out in England and 
the U.S. A. but little has, as yet, been revealed as to their success 
of the results obtained. Theoretically, there is scope to add 
enormously to world food production through sea farming. 


Pilot scheme : 


One or two pilot experimental schemes for harnessing the ebb 
and flow of tidal waters are already in operation. It is early yet 
to attempt to evaluate their commercial and practical viability. 
In theory, there is enormous scope (especially in Northern 
areas) for the development of new sources of electrical power. 


It has long been thought that on and under the sea beds are 
mineral deposits fantastically greater than those so far being mined 
or exploited on land. The Red sea venture will be the first major 
attempt to exploit these deposits apart from the off shore oil and 
gas rigs already in use all over the world. We can probably look 
forward to an era in the not too distant future when the oceans of 
the world contain floating townships which are related to mineral 
exploitation. 
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Of one thing we can besure, that if the world population 
continues to expand at its present fantastic rate, it will become a 
matter of dire necessity that mankind somehow makes use of this 
vast sea-covered area of the world’s surface which has throughout 
recorded history been so neglected. 


WORLD FOOD PROBLEM SOLVED 
In the depths of sea there is food for millions : 


Each year the increase in India’s population is well over 
10,000,000. Some people estimate it is nearly 12.000,000. 


For every 10,000,000 increase in the population India must 
provide about 2,00 000 tons of additional foodgrains, 500,000 tons 
of fruits and vegetables and 800,000 tons of additional animal 
products, particularly milk. 


These are the huge increases Indian agriculture must achieve 
merely to maintain present levels and also to set right the present 
imbalance in the average Indian’s diet. Yet the present levels 
are woefully inadequate for great masses of Indians never have 
enough to eat. 


Malnutrition: 


Nutritionally, India is a very poor country. An average 
Indian is said to eat 1.23 pounds of food daily, mostly rice, 
containing 1,990 calories, while an American or a European 
consumes as much as 1.66 pounds of food containing 3,120 calories 
a day. 


Without an adeqvate balanced diet containing proteins, all 
the fats and carbohydrates which a child can eat will not help 
him. A child with a full stomach can still die of malnutrition. 


In India alone 50 million children may die of malnutrition in 
the next ten years, unless the protein intake is radically 
increased. 


Protein deficiency is not only a social tragedy, but also an 
economic liability. A large debilitated, stunted population 
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with reduced intelligence must lower national efficiency and 
productivity. 


Such plain speaking characterises a thoughtful, factual and 
constructive book on the problem which I have just read. 
It is entitled ‘Feeding India’s Growing Willions’ (Asia 
publishing House). 


The author is a distinguished Indian statistician Dr, P. V. 
Sukhatme, Director of the Statistics Division of the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations (FAO). 


The author has done ali he could to authenticate his meterial. 
The first chapter, for example, is concerned with a careful review 
of food balance sheets, consumption surveys, protein and other 
requirements all of which helps to establish the validity of the 
statistics used and consequently of the results obtained. 


Once he has established as it were the bonafides of his case, 
Dr. Sukhatme goes on to examine the statistics of hunger in India 
future food needs and the possibilities of raising the needed 
additional foods. 


These are chapters which, I suggest, should be made 
compulsory reading for all students in our secondary schools and 
colleges. The grim facts of the present food situation should be 
known to all and the threat of even grimmer facts arising in the 
future should be exposed to the coming generations. 


In this book, Dr. Sukhatme refers to two groups of countries 
in the world-the rich, well-fed small group and the poor and ill-fed 
big group, to which India belongs. 


“Tt will be seen,’ he comments, referring to tables in his 
book, “that the richer countries not only consume larger 
amounts of carbohydrate foods (cereals, starchy roots and sugar) 
than India but also five times as large a quantity of protective 
foods comprising animal products, fruits and vegetables, fats 
and oils.” 


Referring to the effects of good nutrition, Dr. Sukhatme 
points to the astonishing change in expectation of life in such 
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countries as Pritain end France. Till the middle of last century 
at least, the «xpectaticn was about 40 years in both countries. 
Today it exceeds 70 years. Not all, of course, is due to better 
‘nutrition, but there is no doubt that basically this has made the 
change possible. 


In India today the expectation of life is about 45 years. 
Statistics of infantile mortality, in particular, reflect nutritional 
levels. In India, the rate is 40 in 1,000 while in the U. K. and 
France it is one. 


It is known that the principal cause of death of infants 
between 1 and 4 years’ of age is infection and the capacity to 
combat infection is ‘largely determined by the intake of 
protective foods in the diet.’ 


In his estimate of the extent of hunger in India, Dr. 
Sukhatme says: ‘ Probably one in every three of India’s popula- 
tion is under-nourished. The incidence of malnutrition is more 
difficult to assess. The evidence presented indicates that it is far 
higher and can be placed at least 50 per cent for India 
as a whole. | 


Difficult task ;: 


Further the majority of the under-nourished are also mal- 
nourished. It would thus appear that some 250 millions of 
India’s population today are either under-nourished or malnurished 
or both. 


The answer to this appalling problem is to maximise the 
production of food, of vegetable and animal origin in order to 
raise the appallingly low standards of diet of the mass of people. 


This in itself is an imposing task and needs to be tackled in 
many ways—-mechanisation of agriculture, improved farming 
practices, use of better seeds, fertilisers and irrigation, better 
credit facilities and incentives, a revision of the cattle policy and 
fuller exploitation of the nutrition resources-immense fish-wealth- 
from hitherto unexplored pastures and unharvested crops of the 
Arbian Sea, for the sea has its crops no less than land, and in this 
lies the hope of utilising a comparatively untapped source of rich 
food for a growing protein-poor country like India, 
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Better supply : 


To augment our food resources the International Indian 
Ocean Expedition (IIOE) has shown where to go. But before the 
fabulous riches of the sea can be garnered for the benefit of the 
under-fed and under-nourished, a vast field of scientific explora- 
tion is necessary all along India’s long coastline. 


This will not only ensure a better and ample supply of fish 
but help popularise the use of that microscopic life, animal and 
plant, known as plankton and also the use of seaweeds as food —not 
popular in India —which could be cultivated to form an important 


part of our diet. 


The recent exploration of the hidden wealth of the vast Indian 
Ocean—-28 times the size cof India—by an international team of 
experts will go a long way towards relieving under-nourishment of 
the masses and in meeting the food demand of the increasing 
population of Asian countries bordering the Ocean. 


ON THIRUKKURAL 


The Kural owes much of its popularity to 
its exquisite poetic form. This brevity ren- 
dered necessary by the form gives an oracular 
effect to the utterances of the great Tamil 
‘Master to Sentences’, They are the 


choicest of moral epigrams. 


—Rev. Dr. G. U. Pope 


* 


With sure strokes the Kural draws the 
ideal of simple ethical humanity. On the 
most varied questions concerning the conduct 
of man to himself and to the world its 
utterances are characterised by nobility and 
good sense. There hardly exists in the 
literature of the world, a collection of maxims 


in which we find so much lofty wisdom. 


— Alberi Schweitzer 


* 


Thiruvalluvar is a Tamil Saint. He is said 
to have lived in the first century of the 
Christian Era. He gave us the famous 
Thirukkural, holy maxims, described by 
Tamilians as the Tamil Veda and by M. 
Ariel as ‘one of the highest and purest 
expressions of human thought’. 


—Mahathma Gandhi 








